For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

P«nal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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HYBRID 
VNEHGV  , 


DRIVE 


This  changes  everything.  When  the  best-selling  car  in  America1 


becomes  available  with  Hybrid  Synergy  Drivef  anyone  can  make  a 


difference.  And  since  this  proven  technology  is  also  available  on 


the  Prius  and  the  Highlander  Hybrid,  increasing  fuel  economy  and 


minimizing  smog-forming  emissions  by  80%2  couldn't  be  easier. 


That  is,  at  least  until  the  next  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive®  vehicle  is  ready. 


To  learn  more,  park  at  toyota.com 


®  toyota  I  moving  forward  > 


'Based  on  R.  I.  Polk  &  Co.  total  U.S.  new  passenger  car  registrations  tor  CYE  2005.  'Compared  to  the  average  new  vehicle.  Vehicles  shown  with  available  eguipment.  ©2006  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc. 
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7amET 

news 

summary 

NPR  News  for  Tuesday... 
7AM  ET  News  Summary 
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Podcasts 


Photos 


Watch  your  iPod.  Introducing  the  new  iPod.  The  world's  best  way  to  enjoy  music  now  lets  you  ei 


Home  movies 


TVshows 


Music  videos 


videos  and  TV  shows  from  iTunes,  plus  a  whole  lot  more.  30GB  and  60GB.  From  $299.*  •  iPod 
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THE  FRANK  GEHRY  COLLECTION 

PREMIERING  EXCI  I  M\  ELY 

\l\\  YORK    LOS  \  LONDON    TOKYO 

800  526  0649       I  [I  FANY  I 
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CHANEL 


CHANEL  BOUTIQUES  •  Please  call  800.550.0005 


ARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON.  .  HOUSTON  .  LAS  VEGAS 

.  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  .SAN  FRANCISCO  .  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stores,      www.louisvuitton.com      866VUITTON 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


T  O  M  M  Y  3  H  I  L  F  I  G  E  R 


After  a  century  or  two, 
fashions  come  and  go,  but  true  beauty  endures. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDLE 

WHERE    TREASURES    LIVE. 


IHK    BAIIM    BANKS         BIDOLi     5TORI     :•'■     ITIONS 
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INTRODUCING  THE  EBEL  BRASILIA 

Soft  supple  curves  in  stainless  steel 

with  diamonds.  Mother-of-pearl  dial 

decorated  with  a  fine  guilloche  pattern. 

Available  at  b.  alsohns  760  340  421 1 


For  more  information  visit  www.ebel.com  or  call  800  920  3153 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 


RECIIFIANCE  INTENS 

EYE 


•  RGET  YOUR  LINES 

iAND  WRINKLES 
le  signs  of  age  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 


- 
A    unique    Micro-Protein    Complex    targets    three 

distinct  types  of  lines  and  wrinkles  —  caused  by 

facial  expression,  aging  and  sun  exposure  —  and 

helps  correct  them  in  three  dimensions.  Crow's 

feet  are  toned  and  smoothed,  puffiness  and  dark 

circles  visibly  fade  away. 


ihop  chanel.com 
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RECTIFIANCE  INTENSE  EYE 

CORRECTEUR  RIDES  RETEXTURANT  YEUX 
RETEXTURIZING  LINE  CORRECTING  EYE  CREAM 

PRECISION 

CHANEL 
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In  the  U.S.  a  woman  wL 
We  must  stop  this,  here  and  around  the  world.  Research  today  saves  lives  tomorrow. 


.  Breast 
.ancer 


Funding  the  fight  to  p 


Fount 
www.be. 


bloomingdale's 


MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 


mia  maestro,  international  actress. 

ono  .  the  iconic  dot  motif  in  stainless  steel  with  diamonds. 

mother-of-pearl  dial,  swiss  made,  water  resistant. 

movado,  proudly  celebrating  125  years  of  design  innovation. 

movado.com 
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ON  YANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MONTI 

•ECO-LINKS:  WHERE  YOU  CAN  CLICK 

TO  SAVE  THE  EARTH 
•  PORTFOLIO:  20  MORE  ECO-HEROES 


FEATURES 


169  THE  FUTURE  IS  GREEN  It's  getting  hot  out  there- 
and  not  in  a  good  way.  As  Al  Gore  calls  on  America  to 
fight  global  warming,  V.F.'s  Green  Portfolio  pays  tribute 
to  more  than  50  crusaders  for  environmental  sanity, 
including  Bette  Midler,  Laurie  David,  Edward  Norton, 
and  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 

200  WHILE  WASHINGTON  SLEPT  The  White  House 

has  ignored  climate  change,  but  governments  and  business 
leaders  around  the  world  are  facing  reality:  if  nothing 
is  done,  rising  sea  levels  could  submerge  coastal  cities  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  or  before.  Armed  with  the  hard 
science,  Mark  Hertsgaard  exposes  the  big-money  campaign 
to  label  global  warming  "a  liberal  hoax,"  and  explores 
the  way  back  from  the  edge.  Photo  illustrations 
by  John  Blackford. 

208  ALONE  WITH  THE  STRANGLER  The  tranquil 
suburb  of  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  was  home  to  a  kid 
named  Sebastian  Junger,  whose  family  hired  a 
carpenter  named  Al  DeSalvo  in  1962.  Three  years  later, 
DeSalvo  would  confess  to  being  the  notorious  Boston 
Strangler.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book.  Junger  recalls 
his  mother's  chilling  encounters  with  a  serial  killer, 
the  fear  that  gripped  their  town,  and  the  questions 
that  never  got  answered. 

214  HOT  COUCH  POTATO  Wayne  Maser  and  Frank 
DiGiacomo  spotlight  Keri  Russell,  whose  felicitous  curls 
spring  into  action  with  Mission:  Impossible  III. 

216  EVERYONE  FELL  FOR  SUZY  The  inspiration  for 
Audrey  Hepburn's  character  in  Funny  Face,  1950s  cover 
girl  Suzy  Parker  enchanted  Richard  Avedon,  Coco  Chanel, 
and  Eileen  Ford.  After  surviving  a  car  accident  that  killed 
her  father,  she  dazzled  Hollywood  in  the  1959  hit  The  Best  of 
Everything,  then  walked  away  from  the  cameras,  to  a  world 
of  kids  and  kitchen.  Laura  Jacobs  has  the  extraordinary 
tale  of  America's  first  top  model. 
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turnaround 
concentrate 

visible  skin 
renewer 


New  level  of  radiance,  revealed.  New  Turnaround    i  oncentrate  Visible  Skin  Renewer 

prompts  a  continuous  exfoliation  process  that  is  mulri^Ml,  time-released. 

Revealing  skin  that's  brighter,  even-toned,  exceptionally  luminous--  today,  tomorrow. 

Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free.  Now  at  cHnique.com 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  GLOBAL  WARMING  IS  GROWING 
FORTUNATELY  SO  ARE  THE  SOLUTIONS. 


OIL  INDEPENDENCE.  GLOBAL  WARMING.  Two  burning  challenges.  But  the  solutions  to  both  are 
at  our  fingertips.  One  of  them  is  ethanol,  which  can  be  made  from  crops  grown  right  here  at 
home.  Not  just  corn,  but  wheat  and  even  the  tall  grasses  that  grow  wild  on  the  American 
plains.  They  are  renewable  and  they  cut  down  on  the  pollution  that  causes  global  warming. 
Cleaner  energy  that  we  don't  have  to  drill  for.  Unearth  more  solutions  at  NRDC.org 


M 


NRDC 


New  Ideas.  New  Answers.  A  New  Tomorrow.    NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL        the  Earths  Best  defense 


The  new  business  collection  by 


Sams«Q»nite 


iarct  Branson's  prcceedsfrom  the  photo  shoot  were  donated  to  the  Virgin  Unite  foundation,  www.virgihunite.cor 
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LAS  VEGAS    MANH ASSET    ORLANDO    SOUTf 
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75   31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Laura  Jacobs  re-discovers  Dorothy  Draper.  The  Cultural 
Divide.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  James  Wolcott 
goes  back  to  school  with  The  History  Buys.  Aaron  Gell's 
green  ride;  Edward  Helmore  meets  Hitler's  nephew;  Night- 
Table  Reading.  Victoria  Mather's  traveling  secret  agents. 
Green-gear  guide.  Maria  Ricapito  on  India  Hicks's 
Crabtree  &  Evelyn  collaboration;  Christine  Muhlke  gets 
Dr.  Hauschka's  prescription;  Hot  Looks. 


COLUMNS 


94  YOU'RE  NOBODY  TILL  SOMEBODY 

BUGS  YOU  A  London  society  scandal  lured  Dominick 
Dunne  to  his  second-favorite  city,  where  he  met  up  with 
indicted  banking  scion  Matthew  Mellon  and  his  ex.  Jimm\ 
Choo  founder  Tamara  Mellon,  before  jetting  to  L.A.  for 
the  Oscars.  Photograph  by  Patrick  McMullan. 

100  WORDS  FAIL  HIM  White  House  press  secretary  Scott 
McClellan  should  be  the  unhappiest  man  in  Washington: 
forced  to  defend  the  outrage  of  the  day  before  bloodthirsty 
reporters,  savaged  by  thousands  of  bloggers.  and  working 
without  the  benefit  of  basic  language  skills.  He  says  he's 
doing  just  fine.  Michael  Wolff  wonders  whether 
McClellan's  ineptitude  is  West  Wing  strategy,  arrogance, 
or  cluelessness.  Illustration  by  John  Corbitt. 

106  HALL  OF  FAME  James  Wolcott  nominates  nasa 

climate  scientist  James  Hansen,  who  stood  up  for  the  right 
to  speak  the  truth  about  global  warming.  Portrait 
by  Zachary  Scott. 

108  "I'M  WITH  OSCAR!"  The  guest  list  was  slashed  for 

V.F.'s  13th  annual  Oscar  party,  but  Reese,  Nicole,  and  Three 
6  Mafia  still  managed  to  get  in.  Krista  Smith  and  a  team  of 
photographers  capture  the  intimate  glamour. 


GOLD  STARS 

THE  OSCARS  CAME  OUT  FOR  V.F.'S  BIG  BASH 


...108 
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120  THE  GENTLEMAN  GRAFTER  With  his  hand-tailored 
suits  and  Turnbull  &  Asser  ties,  Joe  Ades  definitely 
looks  the  part  of  a  Park  Avenue  swell.  But  unlike  his 
neighbors,  Ades  works  the  streets— selling  potato  peelers. 
Following  the  irresistible  72-year-old  from  the  bar  at  the 
Pierre  to  the  Union  Square  Greenmarket.  Howard  Kaplan 
profiles  a  New  York  character  who  built  his  fortune  S5  at 
a  time.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 
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RALPH  LAUREN 


A  COLLECTION   OF  LUXURY  GOODS  AVAILABLE  AT  RALP 


RALPH  LAUffl 
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xth?  Show  us 

written.  And  we'll 

w  you  the  SUV  inspired  by 

sports  car  design.  We'll  show 

you  the  Infiniti  FX. 


<i 


320-horsepowerV8  Infiniti  FX:  Different.  By  design. 

■  infiniti  FXis  radically  differentthan  anythingthat'scome  before  it. 

the  vehicle's  center  of  gravity  for  exceptional  balance  and  agility. 

dges  for  a  more  fluid,  more  stable  ride.  And  active  safety  features  like 

which  helps  maintain  control  through  tight  turns  by  automatically 

•  brake  pressure  to  individual  wheels  while  reducing  engine  output. 

different.  It's  radically  better.  Visit  lnfiniti.com. 


INFINITI 


TYFAIR 
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128  THE  GOSSIP  GIRL  Anders  Overgaard  and  Henry  Alfon 
spotlight  Cecily  von  Ziegesar.  author  of  the  Gossip  Girl 
books,  the  prom  set's  addictive  answer  to  Sex  and  the  City. 

140  THE  RAPE  OF  APPALACHIA  Hilltop  by  hilltop,  coal 
giants  such  as  Massey  Energy  Company  are  decapitating 
Appalachian  historic  mountains.  In  the  blast-scarred 
Coal  River  Valley,  where  a  few  brave  souls  are  fighting 
for  their  land.  Michael  Shnayerson  learns  about  Massey "s 
C.E.O.— and  his  powerful  friends  in  government. 
Photographs  by  Colin  Finlay. 


SPECIAL     SECTION 


FOLLOWING    PAGE     102 

VANITY  FAIR  TRAVEL  Fly  away  with  Vanity  Fair,  to 
expansive  pre-Olympics  Beijing,  expensive  post-Communist 
Moscow,  idyllic  post-colonial  Kenya,  and  beautiful  post- 
Montezuma's-revenge  Baja.  Plus:  Daisy  Finer  and  Clementine 
Hambro  roam  the  globe  for  the  ultimate  shopping  experience; 


VANITIES 


159  WHOA  THERE,  MISSY  Brian  Frazer  and  Stephen 
Doyle  present  the  White  House  Wheel  of  Lies.  George 
Wayne  trades  obscenities  with  Deadwood's  Ian  McShane. 


ET     CETERA 


48   EDITOR'S  LETTER 

50   CONTRIBUTORS 

58  ON  THE  COVER  The  Green  Team 

64  LETTERS  Cover  judgments 

92  PLANETARIUM  Hang  tough.  Taurus 
244  CREDITS 
246  PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Edward  Kennedy 

TO  FIND  CONDENAST  MAGAZINES  ONUNI   VISIT  WWW  CONDF.NET  COM: 
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M  i  n  i  s  e  r  i  e  s     Even 

Helen  Mirren 


I    R  O   M       H    BO       F    I   L   M   S 

Jeremy  Irons 
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The  Hardest  Thing  To  Govern 
Is  The  Heart. 


part  1  ♦  part  2 

Sat.,  April  22,  8pm/7c         Mon.,  April  24,  8pm/7c 


OR  WATCH   IT  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT  ON    HBO  ON  DEMAND 

(IJ2006  Home  Box  Office  Inc  All  rights  reserved  HBOfe  HBO  On  Demand©  and  HBO  FilmsSM  are  service  marks  of  Home  8ox  Office.  Inc. 


Advertisement 


The  extreme  skin  makeover 

without  the  extreme  measures 


If  you're  like  most  women,  you  probably  spent  many 
summers  basking  under  the  midday  sun.  You  never  thought 
it  would  happen,  but  now  the  years  of  sun  damage  are 
starting  to  surface  on  your  skin,  making  it  look  duller,  less 
even  and  more  wrinkled  than  you  had  hoped.  To  help  undo 
the  signs  of  photo-aging,  some  women  see  a  dermatologist 
for  a  series  of  acid  peels.  Others  of  us  would  rather  avoid 
said  "acid"  treatments,  seeking  alternative  treatments  that 
sound  a  bit  less  painful  or  drastic. 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  is  a  face-saving  solution  that's  as 
effective  as  it  is  skin-friendly  Neutrogena  has  partnered  with 
dermatologists  to  develop  a  hard-working,  naturally  derived 
enzyme  peel  that  delivers  professional-level  exfoliation,  yet 
is  gentle  enough  for  all  skin  types.  Interested?  Read  on... 

Tough  on  Photo-Aging 

The  Advanced  Solutions™  Facial  Peel  provides  visible 
age-minimizing  benefits  with  results  up  to  a  professional 
35%  glycolic  peel.  The  formula  works  in  three  key  ways: 

1.  Retexturizes  instantly  with  deep  surface  exfoliation, 
dramatically  enhancing  skin's  smoothness,  evenness  and 
radiant  glow  after  just  one  use 


2.  Restores  skin's  youthful  appearance  over  time,  help 
reduce  the  look  of  fine  lines,  coarse  wrinkles,  mottled 
hyperpigmentation  and  overall  photo-damage 

3.  Self-neutralizes  to  minimize  the  chance  of  irritatioi 

Gentle  on  Skin 

The  Advanced  Solutions "'  Facial  Peel  is  an  exclusive 
acid-free  formula  that  works  differently  from  tradition; 
acid  peels,  which  can  irritate  skin  unless  timed  or  neutn 
properly.  Neutrogena's  peel  instead  utilizes  a  naturall 
derived  Smart  Enzyme  System  that  deactivates  itself 
once  surface  exfoliation  is  complete.  The  result?  Suprei 
exfoliation  without  stinging,  discomfort  or  downtime. 

Easy  for  You 

What  makes  the  formula  particularly  unique  is  that  the 
Advanced  Solutions™  Facial  Peel  fits  easily  into  your 
ongoing  skin  care  regimen.  Just  twice  per  week  for  7  tc 
minutes  is  all  it  takes  -  simply  apply,  let  set,  massage  a 
rinse  away!  Once  started,  a  superb  and  ever-improving 
complexion  will  be  yours  to  keep.  Who  can  resist  the 
chance  to  have  fresher,  smoother,  younger  looking  skir 
Get  Neutrogena's  peel,  and  get  glowing! 
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Neutrogena* 

advanced 

solutions 


i 


Clinically  prove! 
provide  professJ 
level  results 


Facial  Peel 


Neutrogena 

DERMATOLOGIST    RECOMMENDED 

neutrogena.com 
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EDITORS    LETTER 


Green  Is  the  New  Black 


I'm  confident  that  the  environmental  path 
that  I  announce  will  benefit  the  entire 
world. 

—George  W.  Bush,  February  2002. 

Like  father,  like  son.  In  his  2004 
State  of  the  Union  address,  Presi- 
dent Bush  did  not  once  mention 
global  warming,  clean  air,  clean 
water,  pollution,  or  even  the  word 
"environment."  The  last  president 
to  go  through  an  entire  State  of  the  Union 
address  without  mentioning  the  environ- 
ment was  Bush's  father,  George  H.  W. 
Bush,  in  1992.  The  current  Bush  may  have 

made  a  hash  of  everything  he  has  turned  his  hand  to  as  president,  but 
in  one  area  he  has  outperformed  his  father,  and  that  is  in  dismantling 
the  nation's  environmental  laws.  Never  before  in  American  history 
has  a  president  so  willfully  delivered  the  government  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  safeguarding  America's  air,  water, 
and  public  lands  into  the  hands  of  anti-regulatory  zealots,  many  of 
whom  came  from  the  same  polluting  industries  they're  charged  with 
regulating.  In  most  recent  administrations.  Congress  provided  a 
safety  net  when  a  president  went  too  far.  The  Republican-controlled 
Congress  during  the  Bush  years  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing a  check  on  his  anti-regulatory  ideology. 

In  2004, 1  wrote  What  We've  Lost,  a  book  about  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. It  sold  only  reasonably  well,  in  part,  I  think,  because 
the  book  was  a  horrific  downer,  an  unrelenting  account  of  the  ad- 
ministration's actions,  bungles,  deceptions,  half-truths,  untruths, 
and  downright  corruptions.  I  also  think  that  for  the  first  time  in 
my  entire  life  I  was  actually  ahead  of  popular  opinion.  The  book- 
still  available  in  bookstores,  by  the  way!— was  simply  too  critical 
of  the  president  and  his  administration,  and  Americans,  being  the 
generous  people  they  are,  were  then  still  willing  to  give  this  col- 
lection of  crooks  and  nincompoops  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
chapter  on  the  environment  was  especially  disheartening  in  that  it 
set  the  template  for  much  of  what  we  have  to  look  forward  to  dur- 
ing the  final  three  years  of  the  Bush  administration. 

The  president  did  not  waste  time  in  his  attack  on  the  laws  that  pro- 
tected the  nation's  air,  water,  and  land.  On  January  20,  2001.  his 
first  day  in  office,  Bush  called  in  Chief  of  Staff  Andrew  Card  and 
told  him  to  send  directives  to  every  executive  department  with  au- 
thority over  environmental  issues  ordering  them  to  immediately  put 
on  hold  more  than  a  dozen  new  regulations  left  over  from  the  Clin- 
ton administration.  These  regulations  included  everything  from  one 
that  lowered  arsenic  levels  in  drinking  water  to  another  that  sought 
to  reduce  releases  of  raw  sewage.  There  were  rules  setting  limits  on 
logging,  drilling,  and  mining  on  public  lands;  increasing  energy- 
efficiency  standards;  and  banning  snowmobiles  in  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks.  All  were  put  on  hold. 

What  Bush  did  on  that  first  day  as  president  came  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  knew  what  he  had  left  behind  on  December  21,  2000— 
his  last  day  as  governor  of  Texas.  According  to  a  2000  report  by  the 
Republicans  for  Environmental  Protection  (rep).  Texas  was  the  worst 
state  in  the  nation  for  emissions  of  toxic  and  ozone-causing  chemi- 
cals, as  well  as  for  the  discharge  of  carcinogens  harmful  to  the  brains 


and  central  nervous  systems  of  small  chil- 
dren. Texas  had  the  highest  number  of 
hazardous-waste  incinerators  and  re- 
leased more  airborne  industrial  toxins  than 
any  state  in  the  nation.  It  was  No.  1  in 
the  production  of  cancer-causing  benzene 
and  vinyl  chloride,  in  the  release  of  toxic 
waste  into  underground  wells,  and  in  vio- 
lations of  clean-water  discharge  standards. 
During  Bush's  six  years  in  Austin. 
Houston  passed  Los  Angeles  as  the  city 
with  the  worst  air  quality  in  America;  by 
the  time  he  left  office,  a  third  of  Texas's 
rivers  were  so  polluted  that  they  were 
unfit  for  recreational  use.  The  rep  study 
could  find  not  a  single  initiative  by  Bush  during  his  time  as  governor 
that  sought  to  improve  either  the  state's  air  or  its  water. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  organization  released  its  report  on 
Bush's  record  in  Texas,  the  same  group  produced  an  environmen- 
tal report  card  on  his  term  as  president.  The  results  were  even  worse 
than  his  grades  at  Yale:  one  B  minus,  six  D's.  and  an  F.  This  study, 
remember,  wasn't  done  by  a  group  of  tree-hugging  liberals— it  was 
done  by  good  old-fashioned  Republicans.  In  2004,  when  Bush  was 
running  for  re-election,  the  rep  Political  Action  Committee  took  the 
almost  unprecedented  step,  for  a  G.O.P  group,  of  refusing  to  endorse 
the  party's  standard-bearer.  It  was  "a  simple  and  honest  acknowl- 
edgement," the  organization  said,  "that  over  the  last  four  years,  the 
Bush  administration  has  compiled  a  deliberately  anti-environmental, 
anti-conservation  record  that  will  result  in  lasting  damage  to  public 
health  and  to  America's  natural  heritage." 

The  president  evidently  felt  otherwise.  In  his  second  presidential 
debate  against  Senator  John  Kerry,  he  declared,  "I'm  a  good  stew- 
ard of  the  land.  The  quality  of  the  air  is  cleaner  since  I've  been  the 
president.  Fewer  water  complaints  since  I've  been  the  president."  But 
as  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  reported  in  January  2005. 
"Over  the  course  of  the  first  term,  this  administration  led  the  most 
thorough  and  destructive  campaign  against  America's  environmental 
safeguards  in  the  past  40  years."  According  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Jr.  and  many  others,  Bush  is  without  doubt  the  worst  environmental 
president  in  U.S.  history. 

In  this,  Vanity  Fair's  first  "Green  Issue,"  we  begin  our  increased 
commitment  to  reporting  on  the  threat  to  our  precious  environ- 
ment. Of  most  pressing  concern  to  all  world  citizens— or  at  least 
those  not  employed  by  the  White  House— is  global  warming.  The 
administration  has  attempted  to  frame  the  danger  with  the  softer- 
sounding  "climate  change."  Veteran  environmental  writer  Mark 
Hertsgaard,  whose  story  on  the  current  danger  appears  on  page 
200,  argues  that  a  more  accurate  phrasing,  given  the  almost  inar- 
guable  fact  that  global  warming  is  upon  us.  is  "climate  crisis." 

Michael  Shnayerson,  who  wrote  the  story  on  mountaintop 
mining  that  begins  on  page  140.  has  done  numerous  reports  on 
the  environment  for  us  over  the  last  few  years  and  serves,  I  sup- 
pose, as  Vanity  Fair's  de  facto  environmental  editor.  Which  is  fit- 
ting, inasmuch  as  his  father,  Bob  Shnayerson,  was  named  Time 
magazine's  first  environmental  editor  back  in  1969.  Again,  like 
father,  like  son.  -GRAYDON  CARTER 
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Former  vice  president  Al  Gore, 
whose  essay  opens  this  month's 
Green  Portfolio,  has  spent  the  last 
several  years  traveling  the  planet  with 
a  slide  show,  educating  audiences 
about  the  potentially  catastrophic 
effects  of  global  warming.  His  lecture 
was  recently  turned  into  a  documentary 
film.  An  Inconvenient  Truth,  which 
premiered  at  the  Sundance  Film 
Festival  in  January.  In  addition  to 
his  environmental  work.  Gore  is 
currently  the  chairman  of  both 
Generation  Investment  Management 
L.L.P..  a  London-based  firm  that 
is  concerned  with  an  original 
approach  to  sustainable  investing. 

and  Current,  a  news-and-information  television  network  for  young  people  based  on 

viewer-created  content.  He  lives  in  Nashville  with  his  wife,  Tipper. 


Laura  Jacobs 

Over  her  1 1  years  as  a  I  'entity  Fair 

contributing  editor,  Laura  Jacobs  has 

written  profiles  of  subjects  in  a  variety  of 

fields,  including  politics  (Karenna  Gore 

Schiff.  February  2006)  and  burlesque 

(Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  March  2003).  and  this 

month  she  ventures  into  the  world  of  the 

supermodel,  capturing  Suzy  Parker,  the 

1950s  "icon  of  beauty  and  success."  on 

page  216.  Although  Suzy  died  in  2003. 

Jacobs  traveled  to  Paris  to  reminisce 

with  her  eldest  sister.  Dorian,  who  helped 

build  Suzy's  modeling  career.  Having 

sisters  herself,  Jacobs  says.  "Writing 

about  the  dynamics  of  sisters  came  very 

easily."  Surprised  to  discover  that  Suzy  had  "quit  cold  turkey  to  'bake  bread'  at  a  time  when 

feminism  was  catching  fire."  Jacobs  resolves  that  Suzy  was  ahead  of  her  time.  "She  went 

after  what  she  wanted— a  family."  A  collection  of  Jacobs 's  dance  criticism.  Landscape  with 

Moving  Figures,  will  be  released  next  month  by  Dance  &  Movement  Press. 


Mark  Hertsgaard 

In  his  piece  "Three  Feet  of  Water," 
beginning  on  page  200.  Mark  Hertsgaard 
draws  together  topics  previously 
broached  in  two  of  his  books:  the  dangers 
of  global  warming  (Earth  Odyssey. 
Broadway.  1998)  and  the  failures  of  the 
news  media  (On  Bended  Knee,  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux.  1988).  Hertsgaard. 
who  is  the  environmental  correspondent 
for  TJie  Nation,  says  that  in  writing  this 
piece  "I  tried  not  to  be  so  dour  and 
discouraging  that  you  turn  people  off, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  do  justice  to 
the  staggering  reality  of  it."  He  plans  to 
expand  the  article  into  a  book.  "It's  clear 
that  this  is  going  to  be  the  overwhelming 
issue  of  the  21st  century."  he  says. 
"There's  a  reason  we  all  talk  about  the 
weather."  continued  on  page  32 
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Lord  Srumdon 

Over  the  course  of  his  career.  Lord  Snowdon, 
who  turned  76  in  March,  has  become 
something  of  a  Renaissance  man.  While 
he  has  worked  as  a  photographer  for  more 
than  50  years,  he  has  also  applied  his 
talents  to  other  areas  of  creativity,  including 
co-designing  the  London  Zoo's  aviary. 
"I  like  designing  things,  because  they  last 
longer  than  a  photograph,"  he  says.  In  this 
issue.  Snowdon.  a  V.F.  contributor  for  more 
than  12  years,  photographed  Lord  Browne, 
the  chief  executive  of  British  Petroleum, 
as  part  of  the  Green  Portfolio.  Although 
both  are  fixtures  of  English  society,  the 

two  had  never  met:  they  found  they  had  something  in  common  besides  their  nationality. 

"When  I  walked  into  his  office,"  says  Snowdon,  ''it  was  full  of  my  son  David  Linley's 

furniture.  Browne  is  a  great  fan  of  his."  Snowdon  in  India,  the  photographer's  next 

book,  will  be  out  this  year. 


Heather  Halbersladl 

In  addition  to  her  usual  duties,  including  the 

task  of  engaging  the  monthly  onslaught  of 

reader  feedback  for  V.F.'s  Letters  section, 

associate  editor  Heather  Halberstadt  worked 

hand  in  hand  w  ith  senior  articles  editor  Aimee 

Bell  in  organizing  the  Green  Portfolio.  "The 

men  and  women  photographed  are  heroes  for 

our  planet"  she  says.  "Many  spend  a  good  part 

of  their  lives  developing  ways  to  sustain  our 

environment.  Look  at  Bill  McDonough.  who's 

helping  develop  seven  new  energy-efficient  cities 

for  China.  Or  Wangari  Maathai,  a  Nobel 

Peace  Prize  winner,  who  founded  a  movement 

to  plant  millions  of  trees  in  Kenya  in  an  effort 

to  reforest  its  farmland."  Still.  Halberstadt.  who 

started  as  a  V.F  intern  seven  years  ago,  believes 

that  you  don't  have  to  act  on  a  grand  scale  to 

make  a  difference.  "Turn  off  your  faucet  while 

you're  brushing  your  teeth  or  recycle  your 

Sunday  newspaper.  Little  things  can  have  an 

impact  on  a  global  scale;  it  doesn't  necessarily 

mean  buying  a  hybrid  vehicle." 


The  London  Team 


This  month's  Vanity  Fair,  our  Green 
Issue,  is  devoted  to  covering  the 
environmental  concerns  that  threaten 
our  planet,  and  to  the  people  working 
tirelessly  to  solve  them.  V.F.'s  U.K. 
editor.  Henry  Porter,  along  with  research 
associate  Daisy  Prince  and  research 
assistant  Emily  Butselaar,  masterminded 
its  production,  including  the  creation 
of  the  Green  Portfolio,  which  begins 
on  page  169.  "Why  do  a  Green  Issue.' 
Because  when  all  is  said  and  done  and 
historians  look  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  21st  century,  they  will  either 
admire  the  way  we  came  to  grips  with  this  enormous  problem  or  condemn  us  for  our 
failure  to  act."  says  Porter.  "Vanity  Fair's  Green  Issue  persuades  us  in  every  dot  and 
comma  that  it  is  now  time  to  act  on  climate  change."  continued  on  page  56 
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Friday,  January  13,  and  Saturday,  January 
Golden  Globes  weekend,  Clarins  and 
.rfy  Fair  co-hosted  an  exclusive  event  at  the 
iset  Tower  Hotel's  Argyle  Salon  &  Spa,  in 
Angeles.  The  first  day  was  hosted  by  Irena 
davoy  and  the  second  by  Jennifer  Klein.  A- 
>sts,  including  Jamie  Tisch,  Kerry  Washingto 
iria  Menounos,  Michelle  Trachtenberg,  and 
Sarah  Wynter,  enjoyed  makeovers,  face  and 
y  treatments,  manicures,  and  pedicures 
ipliments  of  Clarins,  blow-outs  from  Biolag 
and  a  spa  luncheon  featuring  Godiva  chocolates 
Friday's  guests  also  enjoyed  a  trunk  show  in  thi 
salon's  cabanas,  featuring  David  Yurman's  20C 
Spring  Collection. 


'I 


VI 


Maria  Menounos 


Michelle  Trachtenberg  (left), 
Kerry  Washington  (second  from  right),  and  friends. 


Women  In  Thr  know  Wards 

Fortunoff  presents  the  first  annual  Women  In 
The  Know  Awards,  honoring  three  outstanding 
women  for  their  contribution  to  the  New  York 
metro  community.  Visit  Fortunoff 's  Fifth  Avenue 
store,  in  Manhattan,  on  Thursday,  April  27, 
from  six  to  eight  P.M.,  to  shop  the  Spring 
Jewelry  Collection  and  see  a  Vanity  Fair 
exhibition  featuring  celebrated  portraits  of 
remarkable  women.  Guests  will  have  the 
chance  to  win  a  portrait  sitting  with  a  Vanity 
Fair-caliber  photographer.  For  details,  visit 
fortunoff.com,  or  call  800 -fortunoff. 


Spring  jewelry  from  Fortunoff. 


the  courageous  and  provocative 
aker  Deepa  Mehta  comes 
. .  ater.  It's  the  profoundly  moving 
and  compellingly  vibrant  story  of 
India's  "widow  houses,"  where  women 
"  ages  are  taken — even  today — 
1  apart  from  society  following 
KJths  of  their  husbands.  Sprinkled 
mi  humor,  rife  with  universal  emotions, 
1  alive  with  visual  excitement, 
?r  follows  three  widows  who  dare 
and  up  for  themselves  in  the 
atinq  time  of  Mohatma  Gandhi. 


Standing  Still 


When  a  group  of  college  friends 
reunites  four  years  after  graduation,  a 
roller  coaster  of  a  visit  begins,  and  they 
learn  that  sometimes  just  standing  still 
and  facing  the  past  will  allow  you  to 
move  on.  Starring  an  incredible  cast, 
including  Jon  Abrahams,  Amy  Adams, 
Roger  Avary,  Xander  Berkeley,  Ethan 
Embry,  Adam  Garcia,  Lauren  German, 
Colin  Hanks,  Marnette  Patterson, 
Melissa  Sagemiller,  Aaron  Stanford, 
Mena  Suvari,  and  James  Van  Der  Beek, 
Standing  Still  opens  in  theaters  on  April  21. 


la  and  Lisa  Ray  in  Water. 


Marnette  Patterson,  Colin  Hanlts,  Lauren  Germor 

t  James  Van  Der  Beek,  Mena  Suvari, 

Ethan  Embry,  and  Jon  Abrahams 
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Michael  Shnaverson 

•'I*m  drawn  to  environmental  dramas." 

says  contributing  editor  Michael 

Shnaverson.  whose  passion  for 

environmental  journalism  began  with 

his  August  1998  V.F.  article  on 

mega-polluting  industrialist  IravRennert. 

In  this  month's  issue.  Shnaverson 

investigates  the  deplorable  practice  of 

mountaintop-removal  mining,  the 

focus  of  his  upcoming  book. 

Coal  River,  to  be  published  by  Farrar, 

Straus  and  Giroux  next  year.  "The 

coal  barons  of  West  Virginia  are 

causing  irreparable  damage,"  says 

Shnayerson.  "I  think  they  need  to  be 

called  to  account." 


Jonas  Karlsson 


Stockholm-based 
contributing 
photographer  Jonas 
Karlsson  is  used  to 
going  the  extra  mile 
for  his  work.  Karlsson. 
whose  ASME-nominated 
pictures  from  New 
Orleans  after  Hurricane 
Katrina  appeared  in 
the  November  2005 
issue,  traveled  the 
U.S.  for  this  month  s 

portfolio  of  environmental  leaders.  He  waded  into  the  waters  off  Santa  Monica  with 
EcoMedia  founder  Paul  Polizzotto.  climbed  to  the  rooftop  of  Sacramento's  "green" 
E.P.A.  building  with  Governor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  and  went  bird-watching  with 
Goldman  Sachs  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Hank  Paulson  in  New  York's  Central  Park.  "We 
shot  a  variety  of  people  from  different  fields  in  a  variety  of  locations."  says  Karlsson. 
"These  are  people  who  have  taken  their  own  responsibility  for  the  environment:  they're 
not  just  waiting  for  the  government  to  do  something  like  a  lot  of  people  do." 


Sebastian  Jimger 


Revisiting  the  grisly  case  of  the  Boston 

Strangler  for  his  upcoming  book.  A  Death  in 

Belmont,  excerpted  on  page  208.  contributing 

editor  Sebastian  Junger  had  privileged  access 

to  an  invaluable  source:  his  parents.  In  1962. 

when  Junger  was  a  baby,  his  family  employed 

a  man  who  later  confessed  to  being  the 

infamous  serial  killer.  Junger  also  interviewed 

the  prosecutor  and  the  defense  in  the  case 

against  a  different  man.  who  was  (perhaps 

falsely)  convicted  of  a  murder  in  Junger's 

native  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  that  fit 

the  strangler's  M.O.  Both  lawyers  maintain 

their  positions  on  the  case  to  this  day.  When 

he  sat  on  a  jury  five  years  ago.  Junger 

remembers,  his  mind  was  easily  swayed 

depending  on  who  was  arguing,  and  he  wanted 

"to  write  a  story  where  the  reader  can't 

turn  to  the  author  for  an  absolute  truth." 
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EARTH  ANGELS 

Julia  Roberts  wears  a  dress  by  Bill  Blass.  Hair  products  by 

John  Frieda.  Makeup  products  by  Chanel  and  Laura  Mercier. 

Hair  by  Serge  Normant.  Makeup  by  Genevieve.  Set  design 

by  Mary  Howard  and  Rick  Floyd.  Styled  by  Joe  Zee.  Photographed 

exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City. 
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THE  GREEN  TEAM 

Capturing  Hollywood  glamour  and  activist 
passion,  Annie  Leibovitz  turned  V.F.  s 
cover  quartet  into  an  eco-power  pinup 


f  Julia  Roberts  can  do  it,  so  can  you.  An  admitted  latecomer  to 
environmental  concerns,  Roberts  is  proof  that  it's  never  too 
late  to  start  caring  for  the  earth  and  that  it  can  all  start  at 
home.  From  the  Prius  she  drives  and  the  solar-powered  house 
she's  building  in  California  to  the  metal  cup  she  uses  when  she 
goes  out  for  coffee,  the  grocery  bags  she  religiously  returns  to  the 
store  for  a  nickel,  and  the  twins'  environmentally  friendly  Seventh 
Generation  diapers,  Roberts  firmly  believes  that  the  little  things 
make  a  difference  and  that  we  all  shouldn't  be  so  damn  despairing. 
"At  a  time  like  the  one  we're  in  right  now,  where  you  feel  like  gov- 
ernment and  big  business  are  kind  of  the  same  thing,  people  feel 
like  the  die  is  cast."  she  says.  "So  much  has  already  been  destroyed 


and  done  and  you  can't  go  back.  Well. 
we  can  go  forward,  in  a  different  way." 
She  and  her  husband.  Danny  Moder, 
who  own  a  ranch  outside  of  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  are  working  with  their  com- 
munity to  help  protect  New  Mexico's 
Valle  Vidal.  100.000  acres  of  wildlife- 
rich,  federally  managed  land  that  could 
well  be  drilled  into  oblivion.  Why  the 
late  transformation  into  environmental- 
ist? A  couple  of  18-month-olds  could 
do  it  to  a  person.  "People  think.  Well.  I 
won't  be  here  when  the  planet  implodes," 
she  says.  "But  maybe  your  grandchil- 
dren will,  or  your  great-grandchildren, 
or  your  great-great  grandchildren.  And 
if  you  could  give  them  one  more  day 
on  earth,  wouldn't  you  do  that  for 


them? 


-EVGEMA  PERETZ 


a: 


Gore  and  Julia  Roberts?  What's 
the  big  deal?  After  all.  this  Janu- 
ary. Gore  was  Sundance's  "It 
boy."  The  star  vehicle  was  An  Inconve- 
nient Truth,  a  documentary  by  Davis 
Guggenheim,  which  should  be  seen 
by  everyone  who  cares  whether  or  not 
the  human  race  will  still  exist  in  50 
years.  The  film  follows  the  former  vice 
president  on  his  relentless  quest  to 
expose  the  grave  truth  about  climate 
change,  through  a  multi-media  pre- 
sentation that  he  has  now  given  more 
than  1.000  times,  in  auditoriums  and 
on  campuses  throughout  the  world. 
Covering  such  subjects  as  the  green- 
house effect  and  the  proliferation 
of  carbon  dioxide,  it  required  no  jazz- 
ing up  of  its  science  lessons  for  au- 
diences to  be  gripped,  horrifically.  by  the  urgent  sense  that  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done. 

But  the  fight  against  global  warming  is  nothing  new  for  Gore, 
who  has  made  the  environment  a  key  part  of  his  life  for  more  than 
25  years.  In  1982  he  held  the  first  congressional  hearings  on  glob- 
al warming,  before  anyone  had  ever  heard  of  it.  His  1992  book. 
Earth  in  the  Balance,  was  a  testament  to  his  passion.  In  it  he  made 
some  of  the  boldest  statements  on  the  environment  uttered  by  a 
politician  in  modern  times:  that  the  internal-combustion  engine  was 
a  "mortal  threat"  to  our  civilization  and  that  it  should  become 
possible  to  eliminate  it  in  25  years.  The  book  left  him  vulnerable 
to  the  attacks  of  Republicans,  who  cast  him  as  an  extremist  crank 
who'd  have  every  man  out  of  work  and  the  earth  swarming  with 
owls.  Yet  as  vice  president.  Gore  gave  us  the  first  clue  that  entre- 
preneurship  and  caring  for  the  earth  aren't  mutually  exclusive,  by 
working  with  the  Big  Three  automotive  companies  to  come  up 
with  a  car  that  would  be  capable  of  80  miles  to  the  gallon.  Though 
George  W.  Bush  ridiculed  Gore  about  his  hybrids  during  the  2000 
campaign,  the  president  is  now  starting  to  catch  on  to  the  fact  that 
hybrids  and  high-mileage  cars  are  the  wave  of  the  future.  Aside 
from  all  that,  the  Clinton-Gore  White  House  ushered  in  one  of 
the  greenest  periods  in  decades  by  raising  standards  for  cleaner 
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air  and  protecting  millions  of  acres  of  forest.  Gore,  alone,  forged 
ahead  with  the  Kyoto  Protocol  talks  even  after  aides  said  it  was  an 
unpopular  thing  to  do. 

Since  Gore's  "loss"  to  Bush  in  2000,  many  of  those  accom- 
plishments have  been  reversed,  and  Gore's  claims  about  global 
warming  have  proved  prescient.  In  the  face  of  rising  sea  tem- 
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peratures  and  melting  glaciers, 
however,  Bush  still  clings  to  the 
claim  that  the  science  is  up  for 
dispute.  But  the  administration's 
negligence  toward  our  planet  has 
had  one  consequence  it  didn't 
foresee:  the  unleashing  of  Gore's 
anger,  passion,  wisdom,  and 
intellect,  untethered  by  advisers. 
Throw  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  few  high-profile  Demo- 
crats with  the  courage  to  speak 
out— from  the  beginning— against 
the  Iraq  war  and  one  can't  help  but 
wonder  if  Gore  isn't  the  party's  best 
hope  for  2008  and  if  the  public,  at 
last,  isn't  ready  to  listen.  — E.P. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  envi- 
ronmental advocates  in  the 
country.  Even  with  an  education 
befitting  a  gentleman  of  a  bygone 
era,  at  Harvard  College, 
the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  he's  a  street 
fighter  when  taking  on 
polluters  in  his  tireless 
efforts  to  restore  water- 
ways to  their  former,  pris- 
tine state. 

Since    1984  he  has 
worked  as  a  lawyer  for 
Riverkeeper,  a  watchdog  or- 
ganization of  which  he  is 
now  chief  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. Riverkeeper  monitors 
and  protects  the  Hudson  River 
ecosystem  and  New  York  City's 
water  supply.  With  its  coalition  of 
engineers,  biologists,  hydrologists, 
economists,  and  legal  hands,  in- 
cluding environmental-litigation 
students  at  the  Pace  University  School 
of  Law,  where  Kennedy  is  a  profes- 
sor, Riverkeeper  is  the  scourge  of  any 
corporation  that  would  foul  New 
York's  waters. 

The  son  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  nephew  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  he  is  president  of  the 
Waterkeeper  Alliance,  an  umbrella 
group  with  more  than  100  mem- 
ber organizations  worldwide.  He 
also  works  as  a  senior  attorney 
for  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  and  somehow  has 
the  time  to  broadcast  his  pro- 
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If  you  re  doing 

a  movie  about 
oil  consumption  and 

corruption," 
said  Clooney,  'you  cant 

just  talk  the  talk. 
You  eotta  walk  the  walk' 


environmental  message  via  his  weekly  radio  show  on  Air  America. 
An  animal-lover  since  his  childhood.  Kennedy  is  a  licensee 
master  falconer  and  wildlife  rehabilitator.  The  devout  Catholic 
and  father  of  six  is  passing  on  his  love  of  wildlife  to  younger  gen 
erations  with  his  latest  book,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi:  A  Life  oj 
Joy,  a  children's  biography  that  tells  the  story  of  the  patron  saint 

of  animals. 

In  Kennedy,  the  family  that  was 
in  the  thick  of  20th-century  events 
has  a  formidable  representative  in 
what  may  be  the  most  pressing  is 
sue  of  the  2 1  st.       — jim  wiNDOLt 


I 


wo  thousand  five  was  the  yea 
of  George  Clooney— not  onh 
because  he  starred  in  two  of 
the  most  important  movies  of  the 
year,  but  also  because  it  was  obvi 
ous  to  anybody  that  they  were 
labors  of  personal  conviction.  For 
Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck,  which 
he  also  co-wrote  and  directed,  thej 
actor,  who's  usually  paid  $20  mil- 
lion per  picture,  was  paid  just 
$1  million  and  offered  to  put  up 
his  house  on  Lake  Como 
as  collateral.  With  Syriana, 
about  the  corruption  arising 
rom  the  United  States'  de- 
pendence on  oil,  he  and 
the  other  producers  were, 
not  content  to  leave  the 
issue  of  oil  consumption 
to  the  story  line.  In  a 
tie-in  with  the  movie, 
Participant  Produc- 
tions, one  of  Syriana's 
producers,  worked 
with  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense 
Council  to  create 
a  campaign  called 
Oil  Change,  which 
offers  audiences  ways  to 
cut  their  dependence  on  oil. 
Participant  also  invested 
cash  up  front  in  two  renewable- 
\   energy  projects  to  offset  the 
greenhouse-gas  emissions 
•    associated  with  the  making 
of  the  film.  For  his  personal 
part.  Clooney  ditched  his  old 
BMW  and  became  the  first 
American  to  buy  a  Tango,  an 
ultra-narrow,  fully  electric, 
zero-emission  two-seater  (one 
in  front,  one  in  back)  that  goes 
from  0  to  60  m.p.h.  in  four  sec- 
onds and  has  the  ability  to  go 
50.  As  he  explained  to  Annie 
Leibovitz  and  her  crew,  "If  you're 
doing  a  movie  about  oil  consump- 
tion and  corruption,  you  can't  just 
talk  the  talk.  You  gotta  walk  the 
walk."  -E.P. 
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our  March  cover  stopped  me  dead 
in  my  tracks.  I  had  to  rack  my  brain 
to  figure  out  where  I  had  seen  an 
image  like  this  before.  Finally,  it  dawned  on 
me.  It's  virtually  the  same  layout  as  Edouard 
Manet's  1863  painting  Le  Dejeuner  stir  I'Herbe. 
Your  cover  is  very  arty— there's  nothing  porno- 
graphic about  it.  Yet  the  juxtaposition  of  Tom 
Ford  fully  clothed  sitting  close  to  two  naked 
young  actresses  (who  are  lit  to  glow  like  porce- 
lain statues)  is  still  somewhat  shocking— more 
than  140  years  after  the  Manet  painting  de- 
buted and  caused  a  stir.  Congratulations  on 
creating  a  modern  take  on  the  Manet  tableau. 

ROBYN  ABER 
San  Jose.  California 

I  WAS  SADDENED  and  dismayed  by  your  de- 
cision to  depict  various  Hollywood  actresses  in 


the  nude.  But  what  upset  me  the  most  is  that  all 
the  males  were  clothed.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
attempting  to  move  away  from  the  objectifica- 
tion  of  women.  We  all  wish  that  Hollywood 
would  endeavor  to  catch  up. 

Also,  if  Mr.  Ford  believes  that  the  naked 
form  is  such  an  artistic  statement,  perhaps  he 
would  like  to  disrobe  next  time. 

YOLANDAVICKERS 
Tallahassee.  Florida 

THE  COVER  of  your  Hollywood  Issue  is 
beautiful.  Those  who  are  offended  by  it  are 
not  using  the  creative  side  of  their  brains. 
Nudity  can  be  elegant  when  it's  done  as 
tastefully  as  Annie  Leibovitz  has  done  it 
here.  True,  women  do  not  need  to  get  na- 
ked to  prove  their  capacity,  but  what  ever 
happened  to  celebrating  the  beauty  of  the 


female  body?  It's  a  shame  that  our  society 
has  driven  itself  to  the  unnatural. 

MARTAFIGUEROA 
Pompano  Beach.  Florida 

WHILE  VANITY  FAIR 'S  group-portrait-focused 
Hollywood  Issues  may  have  been  getting  a 
bit  predictable  in  recent  years.  Tom  Ford's 
alternately  pretentious  and  puerile  portfo- 
lio is  certainly  no  improvement.  For  all  the 
editorial  gushing,  the  overall  effect  of  Ford's 
"concepts"  is  every  bit  as  cheesy  as  his  "crisp 
white  shirts  unbuttoned  down  to  here."' 

LARRY  HOLBt  \ 
Mount  Shasta.  California 

THANK  YOU  for  reminding  me  why  I 
subscribe  to  Vanity  Fair.  Your  Hollywood 
portfolio  was  beautiful,  provocative,  and 
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inspirational.  I  hope  that  Tom  Ford's  first 
stellar  contribution  will  not  be  his  last.  I 
am  definitely  saving  my  issue  as  a  collect- 
ible item. 

NATALIA  YEGOROVA 
Portland.  Oregon 

VANITY  FAIR,  you  are  my  favorite  indulgence, 
but  right  now  I  feel  downright  dirty.  The  theme 
of  Tom  Ford's  Hollywood  can  be  summed  up 
in  four  words:  disembodied  female  body  parts. 
The  cover  shot  of  Ford  literally  inhaling  a  na- 
ked, 20-year-old  Keira  Knightley  makes  me 
want  to  take  a  shower.  The  photographs  of  Ja- 
son Schwartzman,  Topher  Grace,  and  Garth 
Fisher  are  disappointing  and  misogynistic. 


This  month's  issue  is  not  an  artful,  erotic 
celebration  of  the  female  form  but  a  paean 
to  disposable  tits  and  ass. 

EMILY  BURRILL 
Stanford.  California 

AS  A  LATE-TWENTYSOMETHING  homo- 
sexual male.  I  am  no  prude.  I  find  beauty 
and  art  in  the  most  unlikely  of  places, 
including  depictions  of  nudity  and  sexual- 
ity. Sadly,  and  for  the  first  time.  I  am  more 
than  underwhelmed  with  this  portfolio, 
which  seemed  to  do  what  Hollywood  does 
best:  ask  women  to  take  their  clothes  off 
while  the  men  in  suits  look  on. 

Certainly  there  are  some  gorgeous  pho- 


POSTSCRIPT 


tographs,  including  the  ones  of  Anne  Hatha- 
way, Peter  Sarsgaard,  Jake  Gyllenhaal,  and 
Heath  Ledger.  But  it  would  have  been  nice 
to  see  Hollywood  not  act  like  Hollywood, 
especially  in  a  magazine  as  elegant  and 
classy  as  Vanity  Fair. 

Please  don't  get  the  wrong  idea.  I  love 
Tom  Ford.  His  instincts  generally  serve 
him  well,  but  I  believe  he  was  more  than 
out  of  his  element  for  this  issue.  I  also  find 
it  strange  that  a  prominent  homosexual 
male  such  as  Tom  Ford  would  contribute 
to  a  system  that  has.  for  the  most  part, 
only  marginalized  and  manipulated 
women  into  revealing  poses  under  the 
guise  of  high  art  and  fashion.  None  of 


BIG  LOVE,  BIGGER  HOUSE 

Suzanne  and  David  Saperstein 

with  their  children,  photographed  by 

Helmut  Newton,  2002. 


David  and  Suzanne 
Saperstein.  builders 
of  L.A.'s  most  over-the- 
top  house,  a  S100  mil- 
lion, 45,000-square-foot 
homage  to  the  royal  homes 
of  France,  raised  a  lot 
of  eyebrows  when  they 
told  their  life  story  to 
Matt  Tyrnauer  in  April 
2002  ("Versailles  on  the 
Pacific").  Suzanne,  a  na- 
tive of  Sweden,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  article, 
was  probably  the  world's 
No.  1  consumer  of  haute 
couture  and  18th-century  furniture,  told  Tyrnauer  about  her  40- 
carat  yellow  diamond,  Louis  XV  (or  possibly  XVI)  inkwell,  and 
"straight-out  copy  of  Marie  Antoinette's  bed— I  mean,  as  close  a 
copy  as  you  can  make,  considering  hers  was  not  scaled  to  a  king- 
size."  She  also  revealed  how  she  and  David— who  made  his  bil- 
lions from  the  helicopter  traffic-reporting  service  Metro  Net- 
works—had met:  "On  an  airplane  at  Logan  Airport."  David,  who 
had  been  seated  next  to  Suzanne,  confessed  to  her  that  he  didn't 
like  European  women  because  they  were  hairy.  Suzanne  dis- 
proved the  postulate  by  grabbing  David's  hand  and  running  it 
"all  the  way  up  my  leg  from  my  calf  up  my  thigh." 

Flash  forward  to  July  2005  and  another  airplane,  a  Gulf- 
stream  TV  owned  by  the  Sapersteins.  After  landing  in  Houston, 
where  the  couple  has  a  home.  David  led  Suzanne  off  the  aircraft 
to  a  conference  room  inside  the  airport,  at  which  point  she  was 
served  with  divorce  papers.  Suzanne  reboarded  the  plane  and 
continued  on  to  Europe  as  planned.  Divorce  proceedings  are  un- 
der way  in  Texas.  If  the  45-year-old  mother  of  three  gets  half  of 
his  assets,  she  will  have  the  largest  divorce  settlement  in  history. 
(The  biggest  to  date  was  the  S890  million  Adnan  Khashoggi  paid 
his  ex-wife  in  1982.)  David  is  reported  to  have  left  her  for  Hillevi 
Svensson,  the  Saperstein  children's  32-year-old  nanny,  also  from 
Sweden.  A  friend  of  the  Sapersteins'  was  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Post  as  saying  that  Svensson  resembles  a  younger  Suzanne,  add- 
ing that  Suzanne  was  close  to  Hillevi.  Mr.  Saperstein  declined 
to  comment,  though  a  friend  of  the  former  couple  told  V.F.  that 
Suzanne,  who  breeds  horses  and  rides  dressage,  has  moved  to 
the  family's  140-acre  ranch  with  a  14.800-square-foot  Mission- 
style  house  in  Simi  Valley,  north  of  L.A. 


Nearly  seven  years  after  contributing  editor  Buzz  Bissinger  wrote 
about  the  saga  of  convicted  cop  killer  Mumia  Abu-Jamal 
("The  Famous  and  the  Dead,"  August  1999).  the  case  continues. 

Sentenced  to  death  by  a  jury  in  Philadelphia  in  1982  after 
being  found  guilty  of  the  brutal  killing  of  police  officer  Daniel 
Faulkner.  Abu-Jamal  became  a  celebrity  poster  boy  for  those 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty.  The  case  attracted  worldwide  at- 
tention. Over  the  years,  scores  of  prominent  Hollywood  actors, 
leading  writers,  musicians,  and  politicians  from  as  far  away  as 
Germany  and  France  have  insisted  Abu-Jamal  was  unfairly  con- 
victed despite  devastating  eyewitness  testimony  against  him  at 
his  original  trial.  And  while  the  case  attracts  some  press  today, 
Abu-Jamal  fever  appears  to  have  peaked.  Now  the  case  resem- 
bles an  American  version  of  Charles  Dickens's  Jarndyce  versus 
Jarndyce:  appeal  upon  appeal,  brief  upon  brief  ad  infinitum. 

In  2001—19  years  after  Abu-Jamal's  original  sentencing— a 
federal  judge,  in  response  to  a  habeas  petition  filed  by  Abu- 
Jamal  and  his  lawyers,  threw  out  his  death  sentence  but  upheld 
his  murder  conviction,  keeping  him  in  prison  for  life.  (Both  sides 
have  appealed  this  decision.)  Last  December,  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  granted  Abu-Jamal,  52,  the  right  to  appeal 
his  conviction  on  several  separate  issues,  including  whether  or 
not  he  was  denied  his  constitutional  rights  in  the  prosecution's 
trial  summation  and  whether  there  was  any  judicial  bias  during 
post-conviction  proceedings.  Any  finding  by  the  court  is  at  least 
a  year  away. 

As  for  the  principals  involved  in  the  case,  the  judge  who  pre- 
sided over  the  original  trial.  Albert  Sabo.  and  who  became  a 

lightning  rod  for  criticism  

by  Abu-Jamal  supporters  "  ^ 

for  being  pro-prosecution 
and  pro-police,  has  died. 
Abu-Jamal  continues  to 
spend  his  days  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania prison,  frequent- 
ly writing  columns  for  his 
"Mumia  Abu-Jamal's 
Freedom  Journal"  Web 
site.  And  Maureen  Faulk- 
ner, who,  nearing  50,  has 
lived  half  her  life  with- 
out her  husband,  resides 
in  California  and  con- 
tinues to  push  for  Abu- 
Jamal's  execution. 


JUSTICE  DECRIED 

Abu-Jamal,  escorted  to  a  hearing  at 
which  he  requested  a  re-trial,  1995. 
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L'Oreol  Poris  celebrates  the 
amazing  accomplishments  of 
women  filmmakers  by  being 
a  proud  sponsor  of  the  2006 
Tribeca  Film  Festival's  Women's 
Filmmaker  Brunch.  L'Oreal  Paris 
praises  their  commitment, 
dedication,  and  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  independent- 
film  industry.  Their  beautiful  works 

of  art  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
women  throughout  the  world.  As 
part  of  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival's 

commitment  to  women,  it  will 

make  a  donation  to  the  Ovarian 

Cancer  Research  Fund,  which  is 

L'Oreal  Paris's  most  cherished 

cause.  Because  we're  all  worth  it. 
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opinion  leaaers  ana  mose  in 
the  know  are  wanted  for  Vanity 

Fair's  new  online  panel.  Join 

the  Vanity  Fair  A-List  and  you'll 

have  the  opportunity  to  give 

us  your  opinions  through 

periodic  surveys  and  polls, 

as  well  as  receive  updates  on 

upcoming  events  and  programs. 

Visit  iceology.com/VF/A-ListPanel 
and  join  today. 
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the  men  in  this  issue  reveal  much  more 
than  a  leg  or  a  slice  of  chest.  Then  again, 
maybe  I  am  just  a  prude. 

JAIME  PRATER 
Hollywood.  California 


BLACK  COMES  BACK 

THANKS  to  Dominick  Dunne  for  his  gen- 
erous comments  on  my  wife  and  me  in  the 
March  issue  ["Shadow  Boxing*"],  but  a  few 
factual  points:  Our  house  in  Palm  Beach  has 
not  been  "seized."  My  ownership  of  it  is  en- 
cumbered, but  undisturbed.  The  moving  van 
at  our  house  in  Toronto  several  months  ago 
was  not  taking  out  any  of  the  contents:  it  was 
delivering  furniture.  It  has  been  a  strain,  but 
I  have  financed  my  legal  expenses  myself  and 
will  have  the  means  to  see  it  through.  I  am 
unaware  of  the  alleged  social  ostracism  of  us, 
and  am  socially  reasonably  active,  though  we 
have  not  recently  had  much  cause  to  be  in 
New  York.  Most  people  whom  we  thought 
of  as  friends  have  behaved  as  friends.  We 
will  not  miss  those  who  have  not.  There  is  no 
difference  between  Barbara's  and  my  views 
of  my  legal  travails;  we  share  the  view  that 
justice  will  be  done  and  that  the  poverty  of 
the  case  against  me  will  be  fully  exposed. 

CONRAD  BLACK 
Toronto,  Ontario 


FLASHMAN  FOREVER 

THANK  YOU,  Christopher  Hitchens,  for  the 
lovely  piece  on  the  incomparable  Flashman 
["Scoundrel  Time."  March].  I  have  been  addict- 
ed to  George  MacDonald  Fraser's  novels  since 
my  mother  suggested  that  I  read  one  when  I 
was  12. 1  remember  reading  Flashy 's  page-long 
biography  and  being  absolutely  delighted  that 
he  had  served  as  an  officer  on  both  sides  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  Its  been  33  years  since  my 
introduction  to  the  adventures  of  Flashman.  and 
I  still  enjoy  an  afternoon  curled  up  with  one  of 
these  fascinating  and  immensely  funny  books. 
ANNE  CAMERON 
Palmdale,  California 

AS  A  GEORGE  MacDONALD  FRASER  fan. 
I  enjoyed  Christopher  Hitchens*s  review  of  the 
Flashman  series.  His  spot-on  allusions  to  P.  G. 
Wodehouse's  hapless  Bertie  Wooster  and  Ian 
Fleming's  hero  James  Bond  provide  literary  an- 
tecedents to  Fraser's  inimitable  Flashy.  But  what 
about  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  Brigadier  Eti- 
enne  Gerard.  Napoleon's  man?  To  the  emperor's 
mind,  the  brigadier  had  the  "thickest  head  and 
the  stoutest  heart"  in  the  Grand  Armee.  In  £v- 
ploits  and  Adventures  of  Brigadier  Gerard,  Conan 
Doyle  gives  us  a  loyal,  gallant  French  officer  who 
must  be  an  ancestor  of  the  bumbling  Inspector 
Clouseau.  Gerard  completes  impossible  mis- 


sions, where  he  is  supposed  to  fail,  and  he  acts  in 
redoubtable  fashion,  dispatching  enemy  swords- 
men and  acting  the  swordsman  himself  without 
employing  the  Flashman  half  nelson.  While  the 
brigadier  was  rescuing  the  wrong  damsels  in 
distress  long  before  Flashman  was  book-born,  it 
strikes  me  that  this  Conan  Doyle  character  influ- 
enced Fraser's  creation  of  Harry  Flashman.  Fra- 
ser  even  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  2001  New 
York  Review  of  Books  collection  of  Conan  Doyle's 
Napoleonic-era  short  stories,  featuring  Brigadier 
Gerard.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hitchens  knows  whether  we 
can  add  Etienne  Gerard  to  Flashman's  DNA. 

TOM  HUDSON 
Freeland,  Maryland 


ROOTS  OF  A  CLASSIC 

AS  A  PROFESSIONAL  HISTORIAN.  I  hate  to 
find  myself  left  out  of  the  history  in  which  I 
have  participated.  I  refer  here  to  the  making 
of  Reds,  for  which  I  served  as  historical  con- 
sultant. While  my  role  may  be  no  more  than 
a  footnote  to  the  film,  it  is  something  that 
should  at  least  be  acknowledged  by  Peter 
Biskind  ["Thunder  on  the  Left:  The  Mak- 
ing of  Reds,"  March].  Warren  Beatty  ap- 
proached me  in  1972  because  I  was  writing  a 
biography  on  John  Reed  (published  in  1975 
as  Romantic  Revolutionary).  My  job  of  giv- 
ing historical  advice  took  place  in  the  years 
before  the  film's  shooting  and  also  during 
production.  On  location  in  Spain,  copies  of 
my  book  were  all  over  the  set.  When  we  first 
met,  cinematographer  Vittoria  Storaro  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  said,  "Maestro,  your 
book  is  my  bible.  Every  time  I  light  a  scene  I 
reread  the  relevant  pages  in  your  work." 

ROBERT  A.  ROSENSTON  E 
Pacific  Palisades.  California 


DEFENDING  PATRIOTISM 

I  FELT  COMPELLED  to  respond  to  Sue  Reed's 
letter  to  the  editor  regarding  I  'unity  Fair's  pho- 
tograph of  Cindy  Sheehan  in  January's  "The 
Best  of  the  Best"  [Letters,  March]. 

Reed  opens  her  letter  with  a  statement  that 
glaringly  reveals  her  slanted  outlook.  She  writes. 
"Your  photograph  of  Cindy  Sheehan  relaxing 
on  her  son's  grave  was  inappropriate  and  gro- 
tesque." I  highly  doubt  that  Sheehan  is  "relax- 
ing." Lying  on  her  son's  grave  is  the  closest  she 
will  ever  come  to  holding  him  in  her  arms  again. 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  woman  deeply  grieving  for 
a  son  who  died  in  a  war  she  does  not  believe  in. 

Reed  goes  on  to  say  that  Sheehan  sets  a 
"bad  example."  Of  what?  She  is  expressing  her 
sorrow,  voicing  her  opinion  on  the  war  that 
took  her  son's  life,  and  questioning  her  elected 
representatives.  She  is  being  an  American. 
These  are  her  rights. 

I  w  ish  the  best  to  Reed's  stepson,  who  is  in 
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\  New  Angle 
on  Elegance 


With  an  intricately  faceted 

sapphire  crystal  mirroring  the 

dramatic  interplay  between  a  coolly 

minimalist  strap  and  a  lustrous 

diamond  case,  this  stunning  design 

from  the  Wittnauer  Winter  Garden 

Collection  offers  a  new  dimension  in 

evening  elegance.  Available  with 

a  white  dial  and  black  satin  strap 

or  with  a  black  dial  and  dark  gray 

satin  strap,  this  exquisitely  crafted 

Swiss  timepiece,  in  stainless  steel  with 

30  hand -set  diamonds,  defines 

Wrttnauer's  sophisticated  new 

approach  to  special-occasion  styling. 

For  more  details,  visit  wittnauer.com. 


LETTERS 


Iraq:  may  he  come  home  from  the  war  safely. 
However,  the  word  "patriot"  does  not  apply  only 
to  those  who  enlist  in  the  war,  as  Reed  implies. 
This  word  has  become  bastardized  lately  to 
mean  "supportive  of  our  administration,  right  or 
wrong."  Sheehan  is  also  a  patriot,  as  she  is  exer- 
cising her  First  Amendment  rights  to  free  speech 
and  dissent.  Reed  seems  to  have  become  the  vic- 
tim of  the  mindless  jingoism  that  funs  rampant 
in  our  society  today.  The  hawks  have  co-opted 
the  word  "patriot"  and  twisted  its  definition.  It  is 
neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  take  everything  said 
by  this,  or  any,  administration  as  gospel.  Shee- 
han is  a  grieving  mother  who  is  expressing  her. 
sorrow  and  outrage.  She  is  allowed  that. 

RORI  CHRISTENSON 
Denver.  Colorado 


TRUTH  VERSUS  IMPRESSION 

VICKY  WARD'S  "The  Getty's  Blue  Period" 
[March]  insinuates  that  legal,  publicly  disclosed 
campaign  contributions  somehow  influenced 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's 
decision  to  drop  its  suit  against  Charles  Hur- 
witz  and  Maxxam  in  2002.  In  fact,  the  suit  was 
dropped  because  it  was  without  merit.  Further. 
the  F.D.I.C.  was  ordered  to  pay  S72.3  million 
in  sanctions. 

The  House  Resources  Committee  has  also 
made  public  F.D.I.C.  documents  that  exposed 
an  extensive  history  of  politically  motivated  col- 
lusion, deceit,  and  malfeasance  by  the  Clinton 
administration,  several  members  of  Congress, 
the  F.D.I.C.  and  environmental  activists  who 
tried  to  extort  acres  of  old-growth  redwood 
forests  from  Hurwitz. 

The  committee  performed  a  public  sen  ice  by 
exposing  the  wasteful  scheming  at  the  F.D.I.C. 
while  protecting  a  private  citizen's  rights  against 
unfair  attacks  by  the  federal  government. 

J.  KENT  FRIEDMAN 

Vice-chairman  of  the  board  and  general  counsel 

Maxxam  Inc. 
Houston.  Texas 


VICKY  WARD  RESPONDS:  An  investiga- 
tive piece  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  suggests 
that  the  suit  was  dropped  largely  because  it  was 
crippled  by  the  extraordinary  actions  Representa- 
tives John  T.  Doolittle  and  Richard  Potnbo,  both 
of  California,  took  in  publishing  the  confidential 
evidence  the  F.D.I.C.  had  been  building  against 
Hurwitz.  Moreover.  Lynn  Hughes  of  Texas,  the 
onl\  judge  to  have  ruled  in  favor  of  Hunritz  and 
against  the  F.D.I.C,  and  to  have  used  language 
like  yours  in  accusing  the  Clinton  administration 
and  related  parties  of -wrongdoing,  is  a  notorious 
ideologue  who  has  been  reversed  twice  already  in 
this  case.  The  fact  that  both  congressmen,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  mentor,  then  House  majority  whip 
Tom  DeLay,  were  recipients  of  money  from  Hur- 
witz has  prompted  pres:  scrutiny  into  Congress's 
decision  to  interfere  with  the  F.D.I.C. 


PLEASURES  OF  PEYTON  PLACE 

I  ENJOYED  your  article  on  Grace  Metalious 
["Peyton  Place's  Real  Victim,"  by  Michael 
Callahan.  March].  Peyton  Place  was  banned 
in  my  house  because  my  parents  considered 
it  unsuitable  reading,  so  I  read  it  under  the 
covers  with  a  flashlight. 

I  admire  Ms.  Metalious's  indomitable 
spirit.  The  social  traditions  of  her  era  did 
not  prevent  her  from  accomplishing  her 
dream.  She  is  a  literary  heroine  who  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  future  generations  of 
writers. 

PATRICIA  DiMASSA-RIDA 
West  Haven,  Connecticut 


MYSPACE  INVADER 

IN  JAMES  VERINI'S  cheerful  article  about 
MySpace.com,  he  conveys  the  attraction 
of  the  site  clearly  ["Will  Success  Spoil 
MySpace?."  March].  However,  he  fails 
to  examine  the  dangers  of  the  site,  which 
are  considerable.  Several  assault  and  mo- 
lestation cases  have  already  been  tied  to 
use  of  the  site,  which  is  a  virtual  menu  for 
predators.  Adults  who  work  with  teenag- 
ers are  frightened  not  only  by  the  content 
of  individual  pages  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  site  sorts  users  by  school.  Parents,  teach- 
ers, and  coaches  of  young  users  do  not  see  the 
rosy  picture  Verini  presents. 

PATSY  FOWLER 
Portland.  Maine 


UGANDA'S  FORGOTTEN  WAR 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS'S  article  "Child- 
hood's End"  [January]  rightly  points  out 
that  the  war  in  northern  Uganda  has  been 
"shamefully  ignored"  by  the  international 
community,  including  the  U.S.  govern- 


BEST-SELLING  MOM 

Grace  Metalious,  left,  author  of  Peyton  Place, 

poses  with  her  children,  Christopher  and  Marsha, 

in  her  attorney's  home  in  Laconia, 

New  Hampshire,  1958. 
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LOVE  IS  ALL 
yOU  NEED 


As  the  only  Ultra 
All-inclusive  Resorts, 
at  Sandals,  love  is  all 
you  need  because 
everything  else  is 
included.  Enjoy  every 
land  and  watersport 
from  scuba  diving  to 
golf*  gourmet  dining 
at  up  to  1 1  restaurants 
per  resort  the  option 
ofRedLanewSpa* 
and  an  unmatched 
selection  of  beachfront 
rooms  and  suites. 

Call  your  Travel  Agent  or 

1-800-SANDALS 

www.sandais.com 


Voted  World's  Best  12  Years  In  A  Row 
At  The  World  Travel  Awards 

♦Golf  not  availabie  in  Antigua  or  ttie  Bahamas  /Spa  services  additional- 
Unique  Vacations.  Inc.  is  the  worldwide  representative  for  Sandals  Resorts. 
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On  Friday,  February  10,  2006, 
Grey  Goose,  Insomnia  Entertainment, 

and  Vanity  Fair  held  an  exclusive 

wrap  party  celebrating  the  release  of 

the  Vegas- based  film  Standing  Still. 

Hosted  by  cast  members,  director 

Matthew  Cole  Vveiss,  and 

cinematographer  Robert  Brinkmann, 

the  event  took  place  at  Jet  nightclub 

in  the  Mirage  Hotel.  The  crowd 

enjoyed  Grey  Goose  cocktails 

throughout  the  night. 


LETTERS 


ment.  Hitchens  also  rightly  condemns  the 
murderous  Joseph  Kony  and  the  Lord's 
Resistance  Army  for  gross  human-rights 
abuses.  However,  what  Hitchens  neglects 
to  tell  us— and  it's  a  dangerously  misleading 
omission— is  the  role  of  President  Museveni 
and  the  Ugandan  Army  in  suborning  this 
deadly  conflict. 

First,  government  troops  are  also  guilty 
of  egregious  human-rights  violations.  Muse- 
veni's army  has  forcibly  recruited  and  used 
children  to  fight  the  L.R.A.  Unpunished  by 
authorities,  soldiers  flagrantly  murder  civil- 
ians and  commit  systematic  rape.  Second. 
Hitchens  erroneously  claims  that,  having 
"sought  protection"  from  the  L.R.A..  the 
approximately  1.5  million  people  living  in 
squalid  camps  in  northern  Uganda  do  so 
of  their  own  volition.  Not  so.  Since  1996 
the  government  has  evicted  people  from 
their  homes  and  herded  them  into  condi- 


tions so  inhumane  that  more  than  1.000 
people  die  each  week  from  starvation  and 
treatable  diseases. 

The  crisis  in  Uganda  is  a  preventable  hu- 
man tragedy  unfolding  in  real  time  and  on 
our  watch. 

DAMELLA  L.  BOSTON 

Executive  director 

uNight:  For  the  Children  of  Uganda 

New  York.  New  York 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
cally with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day- 
time phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submis- 
sions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 


Following— at  a  respectful  distance— 
V.F.'s  Hollywood-themed  issue,  we 
offer  V.F.'s  Hollywood-themed  Mailbag. 
Shall  we  dive  right  in? 

"I  am  especially  offended  by  the  very 
large  breast  and  very  large  nipple  placed 
onto  the  photograph  of  the  plastic  surgeon 
on  page  321."  writes  Danielle  McNally. 
of  Coral  Gables,  Florida.  "We  already 
got  the  point:  Dr.  Fisher  does  breast  aug- 
mentations." One  reader  wonders.  "Why 
must  [Scarlett  Johansson 
and  Keira  Knightley] 
pose  nude  while  Topher 
Grace  and  other  men 
stay  clothed?"  ("So.  Tom. 
what  happened  to  people 
looking  better  without 
clothes?"  is  how  Dan  Co- 
hen of  New  York  City 
puts  it.)  Several  read- 
ers applauded  Rachel 
McAdams  for  having 
declined  to  remove  her 
clothes.  "Graydon.  Sweet 
Pea."  begins  Jennifer 
Hagedorn-Mikacich.  of 
Santa  Monica,  securing  the  Mailbag's  at- 
tention, if  not  Graydon "s:  "If  you  ever  let 
Tom  Ford  direct  anything  in  your  maga- 
zine again.  I'm  breaking  up  with  you." 
Amy  Horton.  of  San  Diego,  adds,  "Mr. 
Carter,  there's  a  reason  why  you're  the 
editor  and  he  isn't."  On  the  other  hand. 
"1  must  applaud  Tom  Ford,  and  all  other 
participants,  on  this  masterly  work  of 
art."  writes  Cassandra  McCoy,  from 
Clayton.  Delaware.  "Every  shot  emitted 
such  power.  The  cover  alone  shook  me 
to  the  core.  It  brought  on  such  a  euphoric 
feeling,  holding  me  captivated  for  the  bet- 


ter part  of  an  hour."  (Inspired  by  this  let- 
ter, the  Mailbag  stared  hard  at  the  cover 
for  an  hour.  No  euphoria  per  se.  although 
the  I  .F.  logo  began  to  undulate  agreeably . 
and  Tom  Ford's  head  to  revolve  counter- 
clockwise at  high  speed.  But  that  all  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  our  having 
skipped  lunch.) 

A  disappointed  Ashley  Silva,  of  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  writes.  "Every  year  I  look 
forward  to  your  Holly  wood  Issue  with  the 
anticipation  of  a  child  waiting  for  Christ- 
mas morning.  This  time  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  getting  nothing 
but  socks  and  underwear." 
Hang  on  . . .  most  of  the  com- 
plaints this  year  were,  in  ef- 
fect, about  the  lack  of  socks 
and  underwear. 

There  are— no  joke— 
383  additional  letters 
commenting  on  the  Hol- 
ly wood  cover  and  port- 
folio. Is  there  a  sweeter 
phrase  in  the  English 
language  than  "space 
prohibits'"1  Not  today. 
Finally,  on  to  other  news:  "I  loved  the  pic- 
ture of  Donald  Rumsfeld  wearing  a  paper 
hat  while  serving  Christmas  dinner  to 
our  troops  in  Mosul  ["Dressed  to  Kill." 
by  James  Wolcott,  March].  As  someone 
in  the  food-service  industry,  though.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  him  wearing 
sanitary  latex  gloves."  writes  Sean  Mor- 
gan, from  Columbus,  Ohio.  "Especially 
when  one  considers  all  the  blood  on  his 
hands."  (The  Mailbag.  by  the  way.  appre- 
ciates readers  who  thoughtfully  supply 
their  own  punch  lines,  allowing  us  to  go 
home  a  little  earlier.) 
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JX  Cji)iL'&  Quide,  to- Decorum, 

Dorothy  Draper's  booklets  on  everything  from  home 

furnishings  to  social  protocol,  published  in  1944 

for  the  Good  Housekeeping  Studio,  are  on  display 

at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  this  month. 

For  more,  turn  to  page  80. 
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■  Original  Polaroid  prints 
from  artists  such  as  Chuck 
Close  and  Ross  Bleckner  go 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  the 
Free  Arts  NYC  7th  An- 
nual Art  Auction  Benefit— 
which  brings  the  arts  to  at-risk 
children— held  at  Phillips  de 
Pury  &  Company  on  May  23. 

■  Joe  DiMaggio  baseball 
memorabilia,  including  a 
ball  from  the  45th  game  of 

his  56-game  hitting 
streak,  and  items 
from  his  rela- 
tionship with 
Marilyn  Mon- 
roe, are  on  the 
block  at  the 
public  auction  of 
the  Joe  DiMaggio 
Collection,  at  the  New  York 
Marriott  Marquis  on  May 
19-20. 


f  Sam-vJ-Strumoi 


MODERN 
DESIGN  PIONEERS! 

The  "Eames  Exhibition,"  at  the 
Museum  of  Arts  &  Design,  in 
New  York,  celebrates  the  iconic 
Eames  lounge  chair,  made  from 
molded  plywood,  which  Ray  and 
Charles  Eames  unveiled  in  1956. 
The  brothers,  long  recognized  as 
leaders  in  the  field,  produced  work 
that  symbolized  a  new  era  of  mod- 
ern design  and  living  (5/8-9/3). 

^Charles  and  Ray  Eames's  lounge 
chair  and  ottoman. 


THE  CLASSICS 

Longtime  Hollywood  favorite 
Du-Par's,  at  the  Farm-    )  '■' 
ers'  Market,  has  just 
undergone  a  com- 
plete  renovation. 
Fortunately,  the  pan-         .A 
cakes  will  be  served   >< 
just  as  you  remember 
them. 

Restaurateur  Sirio  Maccioni 
will  once  again  welcome  and 
entertain  guests  at  his  legen- 
dary Le  Cirque  when  he  opens 
the  Adam  Tihany-designed 
restaurant  in  its  new  location, 
at  One  Beacon  Court  (151  East 
58th  Street),  N.Y.C.,  this  month. 


THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY 


Flashbulbs  fire  in  rapid  succession  as  Thoroughbreds 
race  toward  the  finish  line  at  this  year's  Run  for  the 
Roses,  at  Churchill  Downs,  in  Louisville,  on  May  6.  Ex- 
perience Derby  delight  amid  wide-brimmed  chapeaux. 
lethal  mint  juleps,  and  pedigreed  country  couture. 

<  Point  Given  at  the  Kentucky  Derby,  May  2001. 

ON  BROADWAY  Some  of  the  creative  minds  be- 
hind Spamalot,  Chicago,  and  The  Producers 
raise  the  curtain  on  The  Drowsy  Chaperone,  an 
original  musical  comedy  about  the  power  of 
theater,  starring  Danny  Burstein  and  Georgia 
Engel,  opening  at  the  Marquis  Theater  May  1. 


■  The  "AngloMania: 
Tradition  and  Trans- 
gression in   British 
Fashion"  exhibition 
at  the  Met,  in  New  York 
City,  kicks  off  on  May  1  with  a  glam- 


■  London  begets  horticultural  dreamscapes 
when  the  Chelsea  Royal  Hospital's 
Ranelagh  Gardens  metamorphose  into 
showpieces  by  the  world's  leading  land- 
scape and  floral  designers  (5/23-27). 

■  Ridgefield,  Connecticut's  Aldrich  Contem- 
orous  gala  co-hosted  by  Vogue  editor  porQry  Arf  Museum  offers  a  fina|  opportuni- 
Anna  Wintour  (5/3-9/4).                                  ty  tQ  see  Anse|m  Kiefer's  most  significant 


project,  the  Velimir  Chlebnikov  paintings, 
before  they're  tucked  away  into  a  private 
collection  (5/27-10/1). 

■  The  first  joint  photography-and-painting 
exhibition  by  father-and-daughter  artists 
Timothy  and  Isca  Greenfield-Sanders 

is  on  display  at  the  Museum  Morsbroich, 
in  Leverkusen,  Germany  (3/26-6/18). 
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hese  are  dark  days.  How  dark?  Authors  practically  need  night-vision  goggles  to  write,  but  several  novelists  are  exploding  the  dark- 
ness, blasting  back,  lasers  set  on  devastating  intelligence  and  stunning  humor. 

Zeitgeist  surfer  Douglas  Coupland  downloads  his  brain  into.//W(Bloomsbury),  set  in  an  amoral  video-game-design  company 
The  always  provocative  V.F.  contributing  editor  A.  M.  Homes  promises  Tliis  Book  Will  Save  Your  Life  ( Viking).  //;  Persuasion  Nation 
( Riverhead)  the  scarily  smart  George  Saunders  focuses  his  piercing  satirical  vision  on  our  proud  country.  The  deeply  warped  Gary 
Shteyngart  creates  Absurdistan  (Random  House).  And  Daniel  Handler,  in  his  new  (Lemony  Snicket-free)  novel.  Adverbs  (Ecco). 
engages  in  wordplay  so  dazzling  it's  like  watching  someone  juggle  torches— yes.  it's  that  entertaining. 

Also  in  fiery  bloom:  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Shirin  Ebadi  COMIC  VISIOK 

(with  help  from  Azadeh  Moaveni)hasaviewof/ra/?^irafo??//Jg(RandomHouse).  British  cartoonist  Gerald  Scarfe  in  hi< 

Veteran  war  reporter  turned  novelist  Scott  Anderson  checks  into  Moon- 
light Hotel  ( Doubleday).  The  Jewish,  much-married,  arrogant,  death- 
obsessed  hero  of  Philip  Roth's  Everyman  (Houghton  Mifflin 
is  every  man  the  author's  ever  been.  Terri  Jentz  returns  to 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      the  Oregon  town 

run 


Hampstead  studio,  1964;  insef,  Scarfe's  2005 
illustration  of  Tony  Blair 


Lru 


ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


where  15  years 
earlier  she  and  her 
roommate  were  attacked  by 
an  ax-wielding  maniac,  only 
to  find  in  this  Strange  Piece 
of  Paradise  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux)  that  the  town  is  as 
changed  by  that  night  as  the  girls  are.  The  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights  publishes  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment Against  George  W.  Bush.  Simon  Schama's  Rough 
Crossings  (Ecco)  captures  the  little-recalled 
time  during  the  American 

Revolution  when  Britain  proclaimed  free- 
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dom  for  American  slaves.  For  Adventures  of  a  Hollywood  Secretary 
(University  of  California),  Cari  Beauchamp  edited  the  letters  of  a  nice  Italian  girl  from 
Jersey  who  played  gal  Friday  to  Sam  Goldwyn.  For  45  glorious  years,  claws-out  British  caricaturist  Gerald 
Scarfe  has  been  Drawing  Blood  (L'Hlle,  Brown  UK).  Charles  D'Ambrosio  is  back  with  The  Dead  Fish  Mu- 
seum (Knopf),  an  unforgettable  collection  of  intense  and  soulful  stories.  The  public  slaying  of  a  family 
member  sets  off  tremors  in  Susan  Richards  Shreve's  thrilling  novel  A  Student  of  Living  Things  (Viking). 
I  .F.  contributing  editor  Betsey  Osborne  illuminates  The  Natural  History  of  I  'ncas  Metcal/e  {St.  Martin's). 
Nathaniel  Philbrick's  Mayflower  ( Viking)  reveals  the  Pilgrims'  dark  side.  Pamela  Hanson  shoots  Boys 
(Assouline)  being  boys.  Taschen  books  celebrates  surf  photographer  LeRoy  Grannis.  The  first-ever  cross- 
ing of  North  America  was.  as  Paul  Schneider  maps  out.  a  Brutal  Journey  (John  Macrae).  Playwright 
Wendy  Wasserstein's  posthumous  debut  novel  show  cases  all  her  comic  gifts,  and  unforgettable  Elements 
of  Style  (Knopf).  Kelly  Killoren  Bensimon  stuffs  The  Bikini  Book  (Assouline)  with  wild  fun.  Style  so 
rivetingly  hideous  it  could  only  be  evidence  of  evil  appears  in  Peter  York's  Dictator  Style  (Chronicle): 
witness:  Tito's  stuffed  cheetah  and  Idi  Amin's  shag  carpeting.  Now.  that  is  soul-killingly  tacky. 
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DOROTHY  Df 

Cross  manners  matriarch  Emily  Post  with  clever 
couturiere  Elsa  Schiaparelli  and  whom  would 
you  get?  Interior  decorator  Dorothy  Draper 
that's  who.  Like  Post,  Draper  w  as  a  rich  gir 
from  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  raised  to  society  but  work- 
ing to  reach  the  masses  through  her  best-selling  books 
and  bites  ("If  it  looks  right,  it  is  right").  Like  Schiaparelli. 
Draper  had  a  deep  feeling  for  the  surreal,  an  unblinking 
eye  that  saw  above  and  beyond.  It  was  Dorothy  Draper 
who  dominated  American  decorating 
through  the  30s  and  40s,  her  disciplined 
flamboyance  not  only  rousing  housew  ives 
in  Podunk  but  influencing  high-end  com- 
mercial interiors,  which  was  a  first. 
She  was  so  much  the  last  word  that 
the  press  eventually  made  her  a 
word— a  verb,  no  less:  "to  Draperize."  From  May  2  to  August  27— with  vintage  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  company  designs,  original  furniture,  and  a  1957  television  interview 
with  Edward  R .  Murrow— the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  celebrates  "The  High 
Style  of  Dorothy  Draper."  The  exhibition  concentrates  on  six  sublime  Draperizations. 
among  them  the  Carlyle,  in  New  York,  the  Camellia  House  supper  club,  in  Chicago"s 
Drake  Hotel,  and  the  Greenbrier  resort,  in  West  Virginia.  Why  Draper  now?  "She  really 
was  the  queen  of  that  30s-baroque,  over-the-top  style,"  says  curator  Donald  Albrecht.  "There  seemed  to  be  a 
resonance  today,  with  designers  interested  in  that  kind  of  theatricality  and  scale  and  color.  It's  not  a  demure  style."  Maybe 
that's  why  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  sniffed,  and  designer  Billy  Baldwin  afforded  Draper  three  scant  sentences  in  his  autobiography. 
Almost  six  feet  tall,  her  vision  as  boldly  scaled  as  her  floral  prints  and  white  plaster  sconces.  Draper  loomed  large.   — LAURA  Jacobs 


Head  of  the  Class 

THE  HISTORY  BOYS  MAKES  ITS  BROADWAY  DEBUT 

It's  the  quiet  ones  that  bear  watching.  Their  talents  tick  to 
a  different  clock.  The  mild,  bespectacled  Alan  Bennett 
was  the  self-effacing  one  in  the  60s  comedy  troupe  Be- 
yond the  Fringe,  warm  milk  compared  with  the  flash  and  fizz 
of  Jonathan  Miller,  Peter  Cook,  and  Dudley  Moore. 
But  as  his  former  mates  have  receded  into  period  idols, 
Bennett  has  moved  beyond  the  fringe  into  the  active  center. 
With  deceptive  ease  and  no  discernible  rash  of  ego,  Ben- 
nett has  tapped  out  a  succession  of  plays,  screenplays, 
television  dramas,  diaries,  and  memoirs,  each  imprinted 
with  his  patient  sensibility.  His  most  recent  London  smash, 
the  multiple-award-winning  The  History  Boys,  makes 
its  Broadway  debut  on  April  23  at  the  Broadhurst 
with  the  original  cast,  including  that  portly  steam  en- 
gine Richard  Griffiths.  Set  in  a  northern-England 
grammar  school  in  the  grasping  80s,  the  play  pits  the 
fiery  ambition  of  youth  against  the  accumulated  slush  of 
middle  age.  "Once  in  a  slack  period  of  the  afternoon 
when  we  were  being  particularly  un-bright,"  Bennett 
recalls  of  his  student  days  in  Untold  Stories,  out  this  month 

(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  "the  French  master  put  his  head  down  on  the  desk  and  wailed, 
'Why  am  I  wasting  my  life  in  this  godforsaken  school?'  .  . .  The  incident  stuck  in  my  mind,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  a  revelation  to  me 
at  the  time  . . .  that  masters  had  inner  lives  (or  lives  at  all)."  Prying  open  inner  lives  with  a  delicate  knack,  the  playwright  releases  pent-up 
forces  that  carom  around  the  classroom  with  the  elegance  of  pure  physics.  — james  wolcott 
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Green  Streets 

LUXURY  AND  ECO-AWAREHESS 
HIT  THE  ROAD 


W 


hen  Roo  Rogers  and  Jordan 
Harris  launched  OZOcar,  their 
kinder,  gentler  car  service,  in 
New  York  City  last  year,  they  knew  that 
coaxing  Manhattan's  movers  and  shakers 
out  of  their  ubiquitous  Lincoln  Town 
Cars  and  into  hybrids  such  as  the  Toyota 
Prius— without  employing  the  Jaws  of  Life- 
would  take  some  doing.  So  they  outfitted 
their  90-plus-vehicle  fleet  with  high-end 
options:  Sirius  satellite  radio  and  Internet 
connectivity  in  every  car  (and  in  case 
you  leave  your  laptop  at  home,  there's  one 
of  those,  too).  The  company  now  counts 
Goldman  Sachs  and  Lehman  Brothers 
among  its  clients  and  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  15  cars  a  month— a  drop  in  the  tank 
next  to  the  thousands  of  black  cars 
prowling  the  grid,  but  you've  got  to  start 
somewhere.  OZOcar  expects  to  break  even  this  month  and  will  expand  to 
London  in  September.  The  partners'  more  significant  achievement, 
however,  may  be  their  stylish  new  take  on  environmentalism;  dubbed 
"eco-chic,"  it's  a  bid  to  broaden  the  movement's  appeal  by  being  less 
"exclusionary,  righteous,  and  judgmental."  explains  Harris,  a  former 
music  executive.  "Once,  to  be  a  good  environmentalist,  you  had  to  throw 
tomatoes  at  the  W.T.O.  and  go  backpacking,"  adds  Rogers,  a  dedicated 
activist.  "Now  you  can  ride  around  in  a  hybrid  car  and  check  your 
e-mail  at  the  same  time.  That's  a  radical  change."      — aaron  gell 


Little  Willy's  Debut 

TRADING  OH  THE  FAMILY  NAME 


SPIRITED  HUMOR 

Mark  Kassen,  photographed  in 
New  York  City,  March  3,  2006. 


It  takes  a  special  kind  of  wit  to  make  jokes 
about  Hitler,  but  when  it  comes  to  his  schem- 
ing Irish  nephew,  (Little)  Willy  Hitler,  it's  an 
open  goal.  The  Fuhrer's  nephew  was  a  classic 
figure  of  fun,  in  the  opinion  of  Mark  Kassen, 
the  writer  and  star  of  Little  Willy,  a  play  open- 
ing at  the  Ohio  Theatre  in  New  York  this  month. 
Born  in  1911  in  Liverpool,  William  was  the  son 
of  Adolf's  half-brother,  Alois.  During  Adolf's 
rise  to  power  in  the  early  30s,  William  adopted 
the  poses  of  maximum  opportunity.  He  was 
pro-Nazi  when  he  was  trying  to  suck  up  to  Un- 
cle (who  found  him  a  job  at  an  automobile 
manufacturer)  and  date  the  hot  Frauleins  of  the 
Third  Reich;  he  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  Uncle 
and  author  of  a  Look  magazine  story,  "Why  I 
Hate  My  Uncle,"  after  he  fled  Germany  in  1 939 

and  settled  in  Queens.  "The  only  consistent  thing  about  him  was  that  he  was  utterly  inconsistent,"  explains 
Kassen.  "The  one  thing  he  knew  how  to  use  was  his  name.  He  used  it  to  fit  into  whatever  situation  he  was 
in."  Little  Willy  is  not  a  play  of  gags  and  punch  lines.  "It's  a  play  with  humor,  not  a  comedy,"  says  Kassen, 
who  finds  something  acute  in  the  condition  of  William  Patrick  Hitler's  notoriety.  "He  would  have  done 
well  today.  He  would  have  been  on  talk  radio,  and  he  would  have  had  a  publicist."    -edward  helmore 


ANTHONY  BOURDAIN 

author  of  The  Nasty  Bits  (B/oomsbury 
USA,  May  2006)  and  star  of  No 
Reservations  on  the  Travel  Channel 


"Still  incredulous  that  anyone  ever 

believed  anything  in  A  Million  Little 

Pieces,  I'm  re-reading  Gentlemanly 

Repose:  Confessions  of  a  Debauched 

Rock  'n'  Roller,  by  Michael  Ruffino. 

Ruffino,  the  bass  player  for  the 

unheralded  Unband,  makes  drug  and 

alcohol  abuse  funny.  It's  the  most  hilarious 

account  of  a  rock  'n'  roll  band  since 

This  Is  Spinal  Tap." 


KATHY  FRESTON 

author  of  The  One:  Finding  Soul 
Mate  Love  and  Making  It  Last 
(Miramax  Books,  May  2006) 

"I'm  always  trying  to  push  myself  to  be  a 
more  spiritual  and  compassionate  person, 

so  I'm  loving  Making  Kind  Choices, 

by  Ingrid  Newkirk.  It's  vital  to  my  sanity  to 

know  that  in  these  crazy  times 

little  acts  of  kindness  toward  animals 

really  do  make  a  difference.  It's  a  simple 

and  soulful  guide  on  how  to  be  kinder." 


DAVIS  GUGGENHEIM 

director  of 
An  Inconvenient  Truth 


Into  the  Wild,  by  Jon  Krakauer 
(Anchor).  "There's  no  better  story  to 
show  our  disconnect  from  the  natural 

world.  I'm  haunted  by  the  scene  in 

which  Krakauer  describes  Christopher 

McCandless  carrying  his  canoe  for  days 

through  the  desert  because  the 

Colorado  River  no  longer  meets  the  sea. 

At  first  you  think  this  kid  is  insane — maybe 

it's  all  of  us  who  are  asleep." 
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HORSEBIT  COLLECTION 
Rings  and  Pendants  in  18KT  gold  and  diamonds 


FANFAIR 


The  V.I.P.  Tour 

VICTORIA  MATHER'S  SECRET  AGENTS  TAKE  YOU  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


ROME 

John  Fort  can  get  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Vatican  Museum 
closed  for  private  evening  visits.  It's  worth  spending  some  $3,500  for 
a  chance  to  lie  on  the  floor  and  marvel  at  Michelangelo's  ceiling,  with 
a  view  unimpaired  by  Australian  backpackers.  Contact:  Bellini  Travel 
at  01 1  -44-207-602-7602  or  bellinitravel.com. 


SPAIN 

Javier  Medem's  family  owns  La  Nava  (in  La  Mancha),  a  stately,  rus- 
tic hunting  lodge  with  1 6  double  rooms  and  60,000  acres  of  superb 
partridgecountry  with  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Javier  delivers  only 
the  best,  be  it  shooting,  Spanish  wines,  or  food,  with  tireless  attention  to 
detail.  Contact:  RoxtonsatOl  1-44-1488-683-222  orroxtons.com. 


VENICE 

Franca  Zanchi  takes  guests  to  St.  Mark's  Basilica  after  closing  hours 
(you  arrive  to  soft  organ  music)  and  arranges  backstage  tours  and 
private  recitals  at  the  newly  rebuilt  La  Fenice  opera  house.  Contact: 
Bellini  Travel,  as  above. 

NAPLES 

Maria  Luisa  Gagliardi  is  a  wonder  with  children,  bringing  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  to  life  for  them.  She's  also  a  de- 
mon shopping  guide  in  this  fun  city,  which  gave  the  world  pizza. 
Contact:  Bellini  Travel,  as  above. 

BUENOSAIRES 

Steven  Chew  can  get  you  a  booking  at  La  Cabana,  Buenos  Aires's 
equivalent  to  '21'  or  Harry's  Bar.  He  can  also  gain  entree  to  eco- 
estancia  Rincon  del  Socorro  (rincondelsocorro.com),  in  north- 
eastern Argentina.  Stay  at  Eolo  (eolo.com.ar),  the  lodge 
from  which  you  can  go  to  see  the  Perito  Moreno  and 
Upsala  Glaciers— which  are  as  blue  as  Paul  New- 
man's eyes  and  20  stories  high— as 
they  crack  and  move  in  Patago- 
nia. Contact:  Cazenove  &  Loyd        *   ^        ' 

at  01 1-44-207-384-2332  or  ,  ,, 

cazloyd.com.  ^~  _' 


ICELAND 

Slculi  Kristinsson  is  Iceland's  best  salmon  guide  and  the  premier  tier 
of  flies  in  the  world.  Real  men  fish  on  the  East  Ranga— Iceland's  top- 
producing  river  last  year.  Contact:  Roxtons  fishing  department  at  01 1- 
44-1488-689-701  orroxtons.com. 

EGYPT 

Akram  "Aki"  Allam  is  the  Egyptologist,  hand-holder,  mentor  extraor- 
dinaire. He's  with  you  from  the  moment  you  land  in  Cairo  to  the  moment 
you  leave  in  Luxor;  he  does  everything  from  supervising  your  unpacking 
to  organizing  trips  into  the  pyramids  (very  difficult  now,  as  the  sheer  num- 
ber of  visitors  is  an  eco-problem)  with  special  passes,  as  well  as  tea  with 
Madame  Sadat  and  intense  Egyptian-history  sessions  on  Sun  Boat  IV,  the 
best  boat  on  the  Nile.  He  has  guided  Ralph  Lauren  and  Richard  Gere. 
He's  a  sophisticated  historian  who  becomes  your  best  friend.  Contact: 
Abercrombie  &  Kent  at  800-554-7094  orabercrombiekent.com. 


Sally  Perrin  is  an  American  who  has  lived  in  Paris  for 
1 1  years.  She  is  the  expert  at  taking  visitors  around 
the  flea  markets— a  unique  Parisian  experience— 
and  you  won't  get  fleeced.  Contact: 
sally@frenchfinds.com. 
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PERU 

Marco  Aragon  can  arrange  a  private  tour  of  the  sacred  site  of  Ma- 
chu  Picchu  at  night,  after  closing.  Once  the  tour  buses  have  left,  it's  an 
entirely  different  magic.  Contact:  Cazenove  &  Loyd  at  01  1  -44-207- 
384-2332  orcazloyd.com. 

BRAZIL 

Sylvia  Acevedo  is  the  expert  on  fabulous  Brazilian  beach  houses  to 
rent— the  hot  new  trend— in  places  such  as  Buzios,  the  Latin-American 
Saint-Tropez.  Sylvia  is  plugged  into  the  social  mainstream,  her 
daughter  is  a  pop  singer,  and  there's  nothing  fashionable  or  happen- 
ing in  Rio  that  she  can't  open  a  door  to.  Contact:  Cazenove  &  Loyd, 
as  above. 

THE  AMAZON 

Moacir  Fortes  guides  the  serious  plant  experts  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanical Society  but  is  equally  happy  piranha  fishing  with  your  family. 
Mo,  as  he's  known  to  the  trustees  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  two  small, 
comfortable  sleep-aboard  boats,  can  access  the  most  untouched 
parts  of  the  Amazon,  roars  with  laughter,  and  is  a  life-enhancing 
soul.  Contact:  Cazenove  &  Loyd,  as  above. 
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GUATEMALA 

You  have  to  know  John  Heaton,  the  Swiss-educated  anthropologist 
and  homme  serieux,  if  you're  headed  to  Antigua,  Guatemala's  former 
capital.  Everyone  from  Francis  Ford  Coppola  to  Harrison  Ford  has 
stayed  with  him  in  his  kingdom  of  two  courtyards  behind  a  plain  door 
off  the  Plaza  Mayor.  His  address  book  is  the  equivalent  of  a  genie's 
lamp  for  local  experts  and  guides.  You  have  to  go  to  Lake  Atitlan, 
which  Aldous  Huxley  thought  "the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world." 
Contact:  the  Ultimate  Travel  Company  at  01 1-44-207-386-4646  or 
theultimatetravelcompany.co.uk. 

INDIA 

Mary-Anne  Denison- Pender,  secret  agent  extraordinaire  for  India— 
maharajas  weep  with  joy  when  you  mention  her  name— is  well  worth 
consulting  about  Churhat  Kothi  and  other  insider-track  camps,  mahals, 
and  palaces.  Contact:  01  1-44-207-373-71  21  or  mahoutuk.com. 
Mehra  Dalton  at  Greaves  Travel  also  organizes  faultless  trips. 
Both  are  sleuths  of  all  that  is  luxurious,  charming,  and  genuine  on 
the  subcontinent.  Contact:  800-318-7801  orgreavesindia.com. 


Nanda  Rana  is  the  Tiger  Man.  He's  magic  and  has  made  many  docu- 
mentaries for  National  Geographic.  Rana  is  based  at  Churhat  Kothi, 
in  Bandhavgarh  Jungie  Camp,  which  has  been  newly  restored  in  the 
forests  that  were  once  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Maharaja  of  Rewa. 
There  are  just  1 2  tents,  very  eco-aware  standards,  and  beautiful  wildlife, 
including  250  different  bird  species.  Contact:  info@churhatkothi.com. 

BOTSWANA 

Meet  Ralph  Bousfield,  whose  family  founded  and  owns  Jack's 

Camp,  deep  in  the  Kalahari.  It  is  the  place  to  go  for  a  more  spiritual, 


yoga-like  experience  after  the  Okavango  Delta.  Set  on  the  edge 
of  the  Makgadikgadi  Salt  Pans,  it's  a  1 940s-style  camp  among  the 
palms,  with  fabulous  Persian  carpets  and— don't  panic— flush  loos. 
The  bread  is  baked  on  hot  coals,  and  the  safari  is  hip-hop,  with  quad 
bikes.  Return  to  camp  to  four-poster  beds  set  up  outside  for  a  sleep 
under  the  stars.  Contact:  Nicole  Fernandez  at  Uncharted  Outposts  at 
888-995-0909  or  nicole@unchartedoutposts.com. 

ETHIOPIA 

Thomas  Pakenham  leads  trips  to  the  spectacular  Blue  Nile  Falls, 
near  Bahir  Dar;  a  series  of  monolithic  sanctuaries;  and  Aksum,  capital 
of  one  of  the  foremost  empires  of  the  ancient  world.  Pakenham 
is  the  author  of  Meetings  with  Remarkable  Trees  and  of  the  award- 
winning  Scramble  for  Africa;  he  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Mount 
Wehni,  and  with  him  you  can  retrace  his  1 955-56  trip  to  Ethiopia.  Con- 
tact: Special  Tours  at  01  l-44-20-7730-2297orspecialtours.co.uk. 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Tanya  lllingworth,  Leo  Tolstoy's  granddaughter,  is  a  whiz  at 
guided  tours  and  escorted  trips.  She  can  get  you  into  the  Hermitage 
privately— to  be  alone  among  the  mighty  Rembrandts  is  mystical, 
and  there's  no  craning  one's  neck  to  see  the  exquisite  little  Leo- 
ne rdo.  Also  fantastic  are  trips  to  the  Mariinsky  Theatre— the  tutu  room 
is  a  joy,  with  the  ballerina  tutus  in  colored  piles  like  rose  petals— and 
the  Yusupov  Palace,  where  Rasputin  was  murdered.  Contact:  the  Ul- 
timate Travel  Company  at  01  1-44-207-386-4646  or  retours.com. 

ANTARCTICA  AND  THE  ARCTIC 

Bob  Burton,  winner  of  the  U.K.'s  Polar  Medal  for  research  in  Antarc- 
tica and  the  Arctic,  is  the  ideal  companion  for  seeing  penguins  and 
polar  bears:  penguins  in  the  south,  polar  bears  in  the  north,  where 
they're  currently  treading  on  thin  ice  due  to  global  warming.  Contact: 
Abercrombie  &  Kent  at  800-554-7094  or  abercrombiekent.com. 
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GREEN  GIFTS 

LOOKING  SMART  AND  DOING  YOUR  PART 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LANGUAGE  TIAN  COFFEE  TABLE 

Using  sustainably  harvested  wood  and  crafting  veneers  combining 
traditional  and  modern  design  aesthetics,  E.L.  is  at  the  forefront 
of  the  eco-smart  furniture  market.  Its  Tian  coffee  table  eel 
ebrates  the  textural  qualities  of  bamboo  and  is  cov 
ered  with  a  nontoxic  finish  derived  from  tree  sap 
(el-furniture.com,  $5,661). 


LIME— HEALTHY  LIVING  WITH  A  TWIST 

AOL  co-founder  Steve  Case  launched  his  multi-platform 
lifestyle  brand  Lime  this  year  with  programming  on  cable 
TV,  the  Internet,  mobile  phones,  P.D.A.'s,  and 
an  entire  Lime  channel  on  Sirius 
Satellite  Radio.  Tune  in  to  learn 
more  about  living  a  cleaner  and 
greener  lifestyle  (lime.com). 


WHITE  &  WARREN  CASHMERE  CARE 

This  detergent  is  biodegradable  and  lightly  scented 
with  lemongrass  and  sage.  It  affects  your  cashmere 
in  the  same  way  it  affects  the  planet-extend- 
ing preservation  and  smelling  really  good 
(whiteandwarren.com,  $  1  8). 


Vtt& 


I 


■i 


OFFICE  OF  MOBILE  DESIGN  PORTABLE  HOUSE 

The  O.M.D.'s  pre-fab  Portable  Houses,  built  with  sustainable 
construction-and-finishing  materials,  leave  virtually  no  envi- 
ronmental footprint.  These  homes  have  taken  cen- 
ter stage  among  the  most  eco-friendly  housing 
options,  with  their  high  design— a  fluid  connec- 
tion between  interior  and  exterior— setting  them 
apart  from  their  competitors  (designmobile.com, 
$2 1 4  to  $245  per  square  foot). 


EGO  CYCLE 

The  electric  eGo  Cycle  2  Classic 
tops  out  at  24  m.p.h.  and  will  travel 
25  miles  when  fully  charged.  Just 
twist  the  motorcycle-style  throttle  grip 
and  go  (egovehicles.com,  $  1,1 99). 
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AVEDA  HANDBAGS  FOR  THE  EARTH 

Aveda  has  partnered  with  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  and  eco-chic  de- 
signer Project  Alabama  to  celebrate  fashion 
and  Earth  by  designing  500  handbags 
made  from  recycled  cotton  T-shirts  and  bal- 
sa wood.  They  are  signed  and  decorated  by 
celebrities  such  as  Kirsten  Dunst,  Ellen  DeGeneres, 

and  Anjelica  Huston  and  will  be  available  in  a 
10-day  auction  on  eBay,  beginning  June  5 
(World  Environment  Day).  Proceeds  benefit  the 
N.R.D.C.  (ebay.com,  bids  begin  at  $100). 


SWEETRIOT  CHOCOLATES 

Sweetriot,  a  tiny  N.Y.C.  company, 
makes  all-natural,  kosher,  gluten-free,  fantas- 
tic chocolate  treats  made  from  cacao  beans— 
without  all  the  extra  processing  (sweetriot 
.com,  $57  for  a  pack  of  1 2  tins). 


KEMPLAR  VOLTAIC  SOLAR  BACKPACK 

Built  for  tough  weekend  hikes  or  the  daily  grind  of 
school  and  work,  Kemplar's  power  pack  keeps 
you  fully  charged  with  1,850  cubic  inches  of  stor- 
age space  and  enough  pockets  and  wire  chan- 
nels for  multiple  electronic  devices,  such  as  MP3 
players,  P.D.A.'s,  and  cell  phones  (kemplar.com, 
$235). 


TWIKE— THE  HYBRID 

This  human-and-electric-powered 
hybrid  vehicle  can  carry  two  passenge 
comfortably  in  any  weather  with  no 
harmful  emissions  (twike.com,  $  1 9,00 
fully  equipped). 


ECOIST  HANDBAGS 

Ecoist's  handmade  clutches  and  totes-made 
from  recycled  candy  wrappers,  food  pack- 
ages, and  soda  labels— merge  fashion, 
functionality,  and  environmental  aware- 
ness (ecoist.com,  starting  at  $28). 

SCRIBES  DELIGHT  JOURNAL 

Scribes  Delight's  refillable  recycled-saddle- 

leather  collection  includes  jackets  filled  with 

recycled  parchment  paper.  They  can  last  a 

lifetime  (scribesdelight.com,  starting  at  $46). 


For  left,  from  top:  Tivoli  radio;  O.M.D. 

Portable  House.  Center:  E.L.  Tian 

coffee  table;  White  &  Warren 

Cashmere  Care;  Kemplar 

Voltaic  Solar  Backpack;  Twike 

human-electric  hybrid; 

Ecoist  medium  clutch; 

Scribes  Delight  leather 

journal;  eGo  Cycle  2 

Classic.  Above:  Aveda  and 

Project  Alabama  cotton 

handbag  with  handprint  and 

autograph  by  Jamie-Lynn 

Sigler;  Sweetriot  chocolates. 
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senting  the  36  mpg  Ford  Escape  Hybrid,  the 
st  fuel-efficient  SUV  on  Earth*  How  green  is  that? 
w.  ford  vehicles. com 


ESCAPE  HYBRID 


VKWCC 


d  on  Automobil  Revue,  Transport  Canada  and  US  EPA.  EPA  estimated  36  city/31  hwy  mpg,  FWD.  Actual  mileage  will  vary.  ©The  Muppets  Holdinj 
pany,  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


HARBOUR  BEAUTY 

ndia  Hicks  with  her 
parrot  Jenga,  Harbour 
Island,  2004. 


~ 
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The  Oscar  Wilde  quote  "One  does  not 
see  anything  until  one  sees  its  beauty" 
is  well  used  in  the  introduction  to  Awak- 
ening Beauty,  the  Dr.  Hauschka  Way, 
out  this  month  (Clarkson  Potter),  by 
Susan  West  Kurx.  In  1 967  the  Ger- 
L      man  holistic-skin-care  company  dis- 
I      covered  that  health  and  beauty 
B     must  have  deep  roots:  rich  soil  is 
the  starting  point  for  the  biody- 
namically  grown  medicinal  plants  and 
flowers  (hand-harvested  at  dawn  to  maximize  their  poten- 
cy) that  go  into  their  100-percent-natural  products,  from 
Quince  Day  Cream  to  Lavender  Body  Oil.  Thanks  to  its  popu- 
larity with  makeup  artists  (and  its  ability  to  heal  stressed  skin), 
the  eco-luxe  line  has  become  a  favorite  with  green-leaning 
celebrities  like  Madonna,  Brad  Pitt,  and  Jade  Jagger. 
Health  and  balance  are  the  other  Dr.  Hauschka-prescribed 
keys  to  sustainable  beauty,  says  Kurz,  the  company's  U.S. 
president.  Her  book  provides  a  holistic  program  to  trans- 
form the  skin,  body,  and  soul,  including  a  therapeutic 
skin-care  regimen,  menus,  recipes,  and  ways  to  get 
back  in  touch  with  what  she  calls  our  inner  rhythms. 
"We  need  to  overcome  the  idea  that  there's  a  product 
out  there  that  will  make  you  beautiful,"  she  says.  "It 
comes  from  within."  —Christine  muhlke 


HEALING  BEAUTY 

Dr.  Hauschlca's  Rosemary 
Bath  and  Lemon  Body  Oil. 
Above,  author  Susan  West  Kurz, 
photographed  in  1972. 


llxxli^uiILy,  Pretty, 

INDIA  HICKS  PARTNERS  WITH  CRABTREE  &  EVELYN 

f\  f  you're  luck}  enough  to  wash  ashore  on  the  island  in  the 
I  I  Bahamas  that  India  Hicks  calls  home,  it  won't  be  hard 
_  I  to  spot  her  house.  It's  the  one  with  no  A.C.,  even  on  the 
\*J  hottest  day,  and  a  big  rainwater  tank  that  her  family  of 
five  uses  for  its  washing,  cooking,  and  bathing  water.  There  is  no 
lush  stretch  of  sprinklered  lawn.  "If  it  can't  survive  in  the  natu- 
ral, native  habitat,  it  should  not  be  there."  says  Hicks,  a  former 
model  and  the/ace  of  the  new  Crabtree  &  Evelyn 
Naturals  collection  of  botanical  body- 
care  products. 

Her  love  of  nature  comes  nat- 
urally. "I'm  a  country  girl."  she 
says  of  her  Oxfordshire  upbring- 
ing. She's  also  an  ocean-lover, 
and  her  book,  Island  Beauty 
(Stewart,  Tabori  &  Chang),  which 
embraces  seaside  beauty  and  life- 
style and  was  published  this  spring, 
captured  the  attention  of  Crab- 
tree  &  Evelyn  as  it  prepared  to 
launch  its  eco-sawy  line. 

There  are  19  products  made 
from  more  than  68  botanicals  in  Crabtree  &  Evelyn's  Naturals 
collection.  Hicks's  favorite,  which  she  also  uses  on  her  three  boys,  is 
the  Naturals  Pink  Grapefruit  &  Cucumber  (Detoxifying)  Botanical 
Shower  Mousse.  The  line  is  made  without  parabens,  mineral  oil, 
synthetic  dyes,  or  various  sulfates,  and  it  is  free  of  landfill-clogging 
secondary  packaging. 

Currently,  Hicks  is  also  developing  her  own  line  of  ultra-natural 
Crabtree  &  Evelyn  products;  due  out  next  year,  they  will  have  mini- 
mal environmental  impact  and  will  help  her  fund  the  charitable  and 
ecological  causes  she  believes  in.  —  marja  ricapito 


ORGANIC  ESSENTIAL 

New  Naturals  beauty  produc 
by  Crabtree  &  Evelyr 
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The  heavenly  scent  of  Origins' 
new  Shedonism  Deeply  Hydrating 
Butter  Cream  was  inspired  by  the 
fresh  aroma  of  Tahitian  garde- 
nias. .  . .  Freshen  up  with  Nrey  Le 
Maquillage's  Eco  makeup,  an  or- 
ganically certified  Australian 
cosmetics  line  venturing 
Stateside  for  the  first  time 
this  spring. . .  .  Nuxe's  airy 
Creme  FraTche  de  Beaute 
Suractivee  has  a  new  hydrat- 
ing formula  derived  from 
fruits,  flowers,  seeds,  and 
plants.  .  .  .   Pamper  yourself 
with  Rescue  Beauty  Lounge's 
Rosemary  Pamplemousse-scented 
body  lotions  and  washes. . . .  Lluvia's 
natural  skin-care  products  capture  the  essence  of  the 
Amazon  rain  forest.  -JESSICA  flint 
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Now  so  comfortable, 

you'll  forget  you're  wearing  it 

ColorStay  Makeup 

•  Patented  Soft  Flex- assures  total  comfort 

•  Looks  and  feels  freshly  applied  up  to  16  hours 

•  Formulated  for  your  skin  type 

•  20  luxurious,  love-to-wear  shades 


ivory 

buff 

sand  beige 

L 

nude 


,         NEW 

ion 
Vlex 


olorStayConfident 

REVI 

le  Berry  is  wearing  ColorStay  Makeup  for  Combination/Oily  Skin  in  Caramel 

ired  shades:  Combination/Oily  in  Natural  Tan  and  Normal/Dry  in  Buff 


www.revlon.com 

©2006  Revlon  Consumer  Products  Corporation 
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Natasha  Richordson 


TAURUS     APRIL    20-MAY    20 


Venus  and  Uranus  in  your  11th  house  are  keeping  you  so  cool 
that  nobody  knows  what  pressure  you're  under.  Fortunately, 
you've  got  the  endurance  of  a  marathon  runner,  which  helps 
even  if  you  won't  leave  the  couch  unless  it's  to  grab  another  beer  from 
the  fridge.  Your  talent  for  sitting  tough  and  holding  out  as  your  loyalties 
and  responsibilities  pull  you  in  opposite  directions  will  serve  you  well 
now.  Just  deal  with  situations  at  work  and  at  home  as  they  arise  instead 
of  anticipating  the  future.  It's  easier  on  your  digestion. 


t 


Johnny  Damon 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


It's  marvelous  that  you  can  maintain  your  passion  and  sex 
drive  even  when  the  new  moon  conjoins  with  Pluto,  making 
you  think  that  you're  going  to  go  belly-up  and  be  hunted 
down  by  the  repo  man.  That  isn't  about  to  happen:  you  still  have  five 
aces  lip  your  sleeve.  You  don't  have  the  luxury  of  behaving  like  a  diva. 
however.  No  matter  what's  going  on  at  home,  in  public  you  have  to  play 
the  buttoned-up  professional  now  and  successfully  deal  with  all  those 
ruthless,  grasping  politicians— yourself  included. 


Jewel 


GEMINI      MAY    21-JUNE    21 


ex 

W~       I  Pluto's  transit  of  the  7th  house,  which  in  your  case  began 

f  more  than  10  years  ago,  can  be  scary.  You  get  involved  with 
^■^    attractive  people,  they  turn  your 
life  inside  out.  and  then  you  discover  that, 
no  matter  how  hard  you  try.  you  can't  get 
rid  of  them.  On  the  bright  side,  this  is  your 
opportunity  to  experience  real  relationships 
and  confront  your  deepest  control  issues.  The  only  way  to  deal  with 
your  opponent  now  is  through  communication— the  honest  kind. 


SAGITTARIUS    nov.   22-dec.   21 


PLANETARIUM 


Susan  Collins     ^^fl  ^^ 

inputting    ^"    ^jl 
;e  denial,      vj      A 
ade  in  sour         -^ 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


CANCER     JUNE    22-JULY    22 


^^fl  ^^k     Tom  Hanks 

mm     It  may  be  a  few  weeks  before  you  can  get  back  on  your 
IV     game  enough  to  answer  the  call  of  friends  and  Beautiful 
^im^     People  who  want  you  to  join  them  in  exotic  places.  That's 
because  the  transit  of  Mars  through  your  solar  12th  house, 
combined  with  a  big  6th-house  retrograde,  can  knock  you  for  a  loop- 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Before  you  know  it,  though,  you'll  be 
operating  on  all  cylinders,  ready  to  play  hard,  kick  butt,  and  reorganize 
your  finances  without  freaking  out  over  cash  flow. 


LEO     JULY    23-AUG.    22 


Hugo  Chavez 


© 


Saturn's  retrograde  in  your  sign  has  not  been  fun.  and  a  lot 
of  Leos  have  been  asking,  "When  is  it  going  to  get  better?" 
Sure,  there  have  been  moments  when  you  were  focused, 
dedicated,  and.  if  not  exactly  jumping  up  and  down  for  joy.  at  least 
proud  of  your  efforts  and  looking  forward  to  being  rewarded  for  them. 
But  there  have  also  been  times  when  you  could  have  sworn  that  your 
metabolism  had  shut  down  and  you  were  ready  to  pack  it  in.  Well,  your 
work  is  about  to  bear  fruit,  so  get  out  there  and  enjoy  it.  At  least  try. 


Lohn 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


Hi 

LBV}  m*     Can  you  believe  the  transformations  and  revelations  that 
M    ~     /      have  affected  your  family?  There  have  been  twists  you 

never  would  have  dreamed  possible  in  a  million  years,  not 
to  mention  the  last  10  or  12.  And  it's  not  over  yet.  You  can  thank  Pluto 
in  your  4th  house,  but  there's  no  time  to  dwell  on  who  has  arrived  and 
who  might  vet  depart.  You  have  to  keep  working  without  a  guarantee 
while  staying  health)  and  dedicated  to  a  higher  purpose.  Limit  your  self- 
destructive  fantasies  to  your  days  off.  You  do  get  time  off,  don't  you? 


LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 


Wynton  Morsolis 
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There's  trouble  brewing  between  your  11th  and  5th  houses 
now.  That  could  suggest  problems  with  stepchildren,  but 
more  likely  it's  a  conflict  between  your  need  for  intimacy  and 
your  desire  to  keep  your  options  open,  your  commitments  short-term, 
and  your  life  your  own  When  Pluto  goes  direct  in  the  3rd  house, 
genuinely  honest  communication  is  hard  for  Libras.  You  can  blast  the 
lady  at  the  bank  or  tell  off  the  cable  guy.  but  saying  what's  on  your 
mind  to  the  people  you're  scared  of  losing  is  a  different  story. 


Some  people  see  your  toothy  smile  and  hear  your  earsplitting 
guffaw  and  immediately  chalk  it  up  to  the  usual  Sadge  denial. 

With  Pluto  going  retrograde  in  your 
sign.  only  you  can  understand  how  tough  it 
is  to  crawl  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  You 
know  you  have  to  work  and  you  know  you 
have  to  stay  in  shape.  Since  your  9th  house  is 
re-awakening  after  a  five-month  slumber,  use  every  resource  you  have  to 
smile  that  smile  and  laugh  that  laugh.  If  people  want  to  groan,  let  'em. 


CAPRICORN     DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


«^    '~JM    Contrary  to  the  cliche.  Capricorns  love  to  party  from  time  to 
^B  |    time— as  long  as  the  party  doesn't  last  all  night.  You're  more 

w^  cheerful  these  days,  and  although  you  may  still  be  recovering 

from  your  Chiron  transit,  the  block  of  ice  in  which  you've  been  frozen 
has  begun  to  thaw.  Because  your  planetary  ruler  has  been  retrograde  since 
last  fall,  you  have  probably  been  wasting  too  much  time  thinking  about 
how  short  life  is.  Since  they  won't  be  coming  to  take  you  away  anytime 
soon,  why  not  find  a  nice,  healths'  outlet  for  all  sour  passion? 


AQUARIUS     JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


) 


With  your  solar  7th  house  so  actise  now.  you're  going  to  be 
under  siege  from  annoying  people  who  insist  that  sou  try  to 
relate,  communicate,  and  participate.  There  is  no  was  you're 
going  to  be  allowed  to  crawl  on  your  elbows  back  to  your  foxhole  and 
lie  there  until  some  Good  Samaritan  puts  you  out  of  sour  misery  and 
sells  the  film  rights  to  your  tragic  story.  Chiron's  retrograde  in  Aquarius 
is  unquestionably  painful.  But  this  can  also  be  the  greatest  period  of 
achievement  and  contribution  in  your  whole  life.  Really. 


Vanessa  Williams 


PISCES     FEB.    19-MARCH    20 


•  With  Venus  and  Uranus  in  Pisces,  you  should  be  riding  high 
these  days.  Then  again,  we  all  have  secret  sorrows  and  fantasies 
we'd  rather  not  read  about  in  the  papers.  Your  position  is 
particularly  sensitise,  since  a  ripple  from  your  personal  life  could  rock 
sour  professional  boat.  Work  may  bore  you.  but  it  can  save  you  now. 
The  political  drama  never  ends,  but.  has  ing  toiled  for  so  long  under  a 
powerful  regime,  you  should  be  used  to  it.  A  culminating  Pluto  doesn't 
permit  you  to  play  naive,  so  get  hip  and  survive. 


ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL     19 


Richard  Porsons 


i 


There  are  times  svhen  you  have  to  let  your  brain  do  all  the 
work,  trusting  in  the  power  of  reason  and  carefully  thinking 
before  you  act.  This  is  not  one  of  those  times.  With  the  new 
moon  in  your  solar  2nd  house  and  Saturn  going  direct  in  sour  5th. 
your  heart  has  to  be  your  guide  as  you  strive  to  satisfy  your  enormous 
appetite  for  living,  losing,  and  creating.  That  means  you  won't  be  able 
to  second-guess  everything  or  control  every  outcome.  You  may  not  even 
know  what  you're  doing  until  it's  done. 
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YOUR  LEFT  HAND  LIKES  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.  YOUR 

RIGHT  HAND  LOVES  A  NIGHT  OUT.  YOUR  LEFT  HAND 

READS  STORIES  BEFORE  BED.  YOUR  RIGHT 

;:S  A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 


■iDIAMONDISFOREVER.COM 


DOMINICK    DUNNE'S    DIARY 

J,                 •'• 

A 

i 

*       1 

W                                                                                            PARTY  ANIMALS 
^V                                                                                The  diarist  was  photographed 
^m                                                                                         with  L.A.  socialite  Betsy 
V                                                                                   Bloomingdale  and  Vanity  Fair 
W                                                                                            contributing  editor  Louise 

Grunwald  at  V.F.'s  Oscar  party, 
at  Mortons  restaurant,  in 

Yodm  Nobody 
Till  Somebody  Bugs  You 

A  computer-hacking  scandal  has  ensnared  banking  heir  Matthew  Mellon,  ex-husband 

of  Tamara  Mellon,  who  built  the  Jimmy  Choo  shoe  empire.  After  flying  to 

London  to  talk  to  Matthew  and  Tamara,  the  author  heads  for  Oscar-week  Hollywood, 

where  Topic  A  is  the  wiretapping  trial  of  Anthony  Pellicano 


TVs  easy  to  be  flip  about  a  man  who  is  usually  referred  to 
in  newspaper  articles  and  gossip  columns  as  "the  scion 
of  one  of  America's  wealthiest  banking  and  oil  families," 
especially  if  the  references  have  to  do  with  cocaine,  girls, 
parties,  yachts,  rehabs.  divorce,  and  money.  Stories  about 
one  such  man  have  been  more  serious  in  tone,  however, 
since  he  was  arrested  by  the  British  police  on  a  strange- 
sounding  charge:  conspiracy  to  cause  unauthorized 
modification  of  computer  material.  The  man  in  the  jam 
is  Matthew  Mellon,  of  the  fabled  Mellon  family,  the  great-great- 
grandnephew  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  a  head  of  the  Mellon  banking 
firm,  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  philanthropist  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  His  mother  is  a  Drexel,  from  another  prominent  banking 
family.  Both  sides  are  what  the  English  call  good  goods,  with  plenty  of 
bucks  and  breeding,  not  to  mention  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  Mother 
Katherine  Drexel.  who  was  canonized  in  October  2000  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  for  her  work  with  Native  and  African  Americans. 


I  am  fascinated  by  the  Matthew  Mellons  of  this  world,  so  as 
soon  as  his  case  hit  the  papers  I  got  on  a  flight  to  England.  Nicky 
Haslam,  the  London  man-about-town,  had  his  driver,  Nash,  pick 
me  up  at  Heathrow  and  take  me  to  Claridge's,  where  he  waited 
while  I  showered  and  changed  so  that  he  could  then  take  me  to 
Annabel's,  probably  the  most  famous,  longest-running  nightclub 
for  the  smart  set  in  the  world,  where  Charles  Finch,  the  agent,  pro- 
ducer, and  son  of  the  late  actor  Peter  Finch,  and  his  gorgeous  wife, 
Sydney,  were  giving  a  party  for  actors  being  honored  the  following 
night  at  the  bafta  Awards,  the  British  equivalent  of  our  Academy 
Awards.  Everyone  from  Anna  Wintour  to  Oscar-nominated  Ra- 
chel Weisz  was  there— it  was  that  kind  of  party. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  asked  Charlie  Finch,  at  whose  table 
I  was  seated. 

"I'm  interested  in  this  mess  Matthew  Mellon  is  in,"  I  said. 

"There's  his  ex-wife,  Tamara.  over  at  that  table,  across  from 
Jake  Gyllenhaal."  said  Charlie. 

Tamara  Mellon,  a  phenomenon  in  the  business  world,  was  the 
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subject  of  a  major  profile  in  Vanity  Fair  by  Evgenia  Peretz  in  Au- 
gust 2005.  In  1995.  Tamara  had  gone  into  business  with  her  neigh- 
borhood cobbler.  Jimmy  Choo.  backed  by  her  wealthy  father,  the 
late  Thomas  Yeardye.  a  colorful  fellow  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  1950s  to  Diana  Dors,  the  British  version  of  Jayne  Mansfield. 
Tamara  knew  what  rich  young  women  like  her  wanted,  and  she 
targeted  that  audience.  The  business,  known  as  Jimmy  Choo.  took 
off  into  the  stratosphere,  and  the  shoes  soon  became  the  preferred 
footwear  of  smart  ladies  everywhere,  despite— or  perhaps  because 
of— their  hefty  price  tag.  Somewhere  along  the  line  Tamara  Mellon 
bought  out  Jimmy  Choo.  but  she  kept  his  name  for  the  company. 
She  reportedly  cleared  SI 00  million  when  she  sold  her  majority 
shareholding  in  2004.  She  was  not  yet  40. 

In  2000  she  married  Matthew  Mellon,  whose  father  had  com- 
mitted suicide  when  Matthew  was  18.  and  who  inherited  S25 
million  when  he  turned  21.  Though  there  were  13  more  trusts  to 
come.  Matthew  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  New  York  City  to 
think  that  he  wasn't  one  of  the  rich  Mellons.  "Playboy"  is  an  old- 
fashioned  word,  but  it  captures  the  antics  of  the  young  heir,  who 
experienced  all  the  drawbacks  of  too-much-too-soon  trust-fund 
kids.  As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
he  rented  a  10-bedroom  house  for  parties  and  fun. 

Matthew  and  Tamara  were  married  at  Blenheim  Palace,  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  in  the  presence  of  300 
friends.  They  lived  in  grand  style  in  Belgravia  and  had  a  daughter 
named  Araminta.  who  is  now  four  and  always  referred  to  as  Minty 
Mellon.  Matthew  began  his  own  shoe  business  for  men.  called 
Harry's  of  London,  after  a  Mellon  relation,  and  it  was  relatively  suc- 
cessful. Built  like  sneakers,  the  shoes  cost  about  S400  and  had  rub- 
ber soles  with  a  stork  logo,  taken  from  the  Mellon-family  crest.  But 
Matthew,  who  had  a  history  of  drug  problems,  eventually  fell  back 


you0 


After  we  chatted  for  a  bit.  he  said.  "You  don't  remember  me.  do 
I  didn't.  "Do  we  know  each  other?.""  I  asked. 

"In  1994.  after  I  overdosed  in  Los  Angeles,  you  and  [he  named 
the  son  of  a  famous  film  star]  took  me  to  my  first  12-step  meeting, 
at  Cedars  Sinai  hospital  one  Sunday  morning.*' 

I  was  definitely  in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time,  covering  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial,  and  I  was  a  regular  at  the  Sunday-morning  meetings 
at  Cedars  Sinai,  and  the  movie  star's  son  was  a  friend  of  mine.  But 
I  didn't  remember  our  taking  Matthew  Mellon  to  a  meeting. 

I  knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  hearing  on  his  case  at  the  Bow 
Street  Magistrates  Court  the  following  Thursday,  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  one  of  18  people  being  charged  with  various  offenses,  but  I 
told  him  I  did  not  understand  the  charges.  He  invited  me  to  go  to  his 
lawyer's  office  the  next  day  and  said  the  lawyer  would  explain  every- 
thing. The  lawyer's  name  was  Ian  Burton,  and  his  handsome  office 
was  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  When  I  saw  Mellon  there.  I  didn't  recog- 
nize him.  but  I  realized  that  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  an  overdose 
the  last  time  we  were  together  he  probably  hadn't  been  looking  his 
best.  The  guy  in  Burton's  office  had  the  air  of  a  30s  movie  star.  Reek- 
ing of  class,  he  was  gracious,  graceful,  spoiled,  and  slightly  bemused. 
He  was  beautifully  dressed— gray  suit  and  custom  shoes,  shirt,  and 
tie— and  he  looked  and  acted  rich,  w  ithout  a  trace  of  nervousness 
to  suggest  that  the  next  morning  he  would  be  in  the  dock.  "You're 
having  lunch  on  Friday  with  Pavlos  and  Marie-Chantal  at  Cipriani, 
aren't  you'?'"  he  asked  me  across  the  conference-room  table.  He  was 
talking  about  H.R.H.  Crown  Prince  Pavlos  of  Greece  and  Princess 
Marie-Chantal.  who  had  called  me  out  of  the  blue  earlier  and  asked 
me  to  lunch,  clearly  in  order  to  bring  me  together  with  Mellon. 

The  lawyer  explained  that  18  people  were  to  be  charged,  and 
that  Mellon  did  not  know  any  of  the  others.  In  other  words,  he 
was  not  part  of  a  gang  of  criminals,  which  is  how:  it  sounded  in 


Reeking  of  class,  Mellon  was  gracious,  graceful,  spoiled. 


into  his  old  bad  habits— disappearing, 
acting  up— and  the  fairy-tale  marriage 
fell  apart  in  2003. 

I  introduced  myself  to  Tamara  and 
said.  "I  talked  to  your  mother  in  Bev- 
erly Hills  yesterday.  She  gave  me  your 
number.  I'm  here  to  write  about  your 
former  husband." 

"I'll  be  happy  to  talk  to  you,'*  she 
replied,  smiling  and  friendly,  "but  I 
shall  have  only  the  loveliest  things  to 
say  about  Matthew." 

I  liked  her  answer.  I  liked  her.  It 
seemed  clear  that  any  animus  be- 
tween them  at  the  time  of  their  di- 
vorce had  ceased. 

The  next  morning,  my  phone 
rang.  Before  I  had  had  a 
chance  to  contact  Matthew 
Mellon,  he  was  contacting  me,  ob- 
viously having  heard  from  Tamara 
that  I  was  in  London  to  write  about 
him.  He  said  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  India,  where  he  and 
his  beautiful  girlfriend.  Noelle 
Reno,  had  attended  the  week-long  jet-set  wedding 
of  Vikram  Chatwal.  a  34-year-old  hotel  mogul, 
and  his  bride,  the  model  Priya  Sachdev.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  went  on  to  say  was  that  he  had 
been  clean  and  dry  for  two  and  a  half  years. 


BEAUTIFUL  PEOPLE 

Matthew  Mellon  and  his  girlfriend, 

Noelle  Reno,  at  a  gala 

at  the  Serpentine  Gallery,  in 

London,  June  2005. 


the  newspaper  accounts  I  had 
read.  Some  of  the  accused  are 
former  cops,  charged  with  run- 
ning a  crooked  private-detective 
agency,  tapping  telephones  and  I 
hacking  into  computers,  some- 
times with  criminal  intent. 

Wiretapping  seems  to  be  the 
crime  of  the  moment.  Not  since 
the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  has  Hol- 
lywood, for  instance,  been  so 
riveted  by  anything  as  it  is  by  the 
upcoming  wiretapping  trial  of 
Anthony  Pellicano.  the  notorious 
Los  Angeles  private  eye.  which 
threatens  to  cause  the  downfall 
of  a  number  of  powerful  people  in 
the  film  industry.  I  actually  once 
hired  Pellicano.  to  follow  John 
Sweeney,  the  man  who  had  stran- 
gled my  daughter,  after  he  got  out 
of  prison.  I  liked  Anthony,  and  we 
stayed  in  touch.  He  phoned  me  to 
say  good-bye  the  night  before  he: 
went  to  prison  four  years  ago. 

I  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  hearing,  and  the  courtroom  was 
already  crowded.  Mellon  didn't  look  as  though  he  be- 
longed with  the  other  17  defendants.  He  was  the  last 
to  be  called  to  hear  the  charge  against  him  read  aloud 
and  to  hear  the  judge  set  the  date  for  his  next  court  ap- 
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pearance.  Should  he  be  convicted,  he 
faces  five  years  in  jail,  but  that  is  high- 
ly unlikely.  He  claims  that  he  didn't 
know  the  private-detective  agency  he 
hired  was  involved  in  wiretapping  or 
computer  hacking.  He  simply  wanted 
to  obtain  information  about  the  sta- 
tus of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  is  not 
in  itself  illegal,  and  he  did  not  use  the 
information  for  blackmail  or  any  other 
criminal  act. 

Outside  the  courthouse,  where  pho- 
tographers were  waiting  to  get  his  pic- 
ture, Mellon  turned  to  me  and  said,  "No- 
elle  and  I  will  probably  see  you  at  Barry 
and  Diane's  picnic  lunch  the  day  before 
the  Academy  Awards."  He  was  referring 
to  media  mogul  Barry  Diller  and  Diane 
von  Furstenberg.  He  added,  "Alex  von 
Furstenberg  is  one  of  my  best  friends." 

While  I  was  in  London,  I  did 
some  catching  up.  One  night  I 
had  a  drink  at  Claridge's  with 
the  West  End  impresario  Michael  White,  who  told 
me  he  was  meeting  another  friend  there  after  me. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  model  Kate  Moss.  who"s 
been  in  the  papers  so  much  lately,  and  she  was 
witty,  very  friendly,  absolutely  wonderful.  We  all 


MR.  HOLLYWOOD 

George  Clooney  with  Barbara  Walters, 

the  co-host  of  a  party  in  honor 

of  his  film  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck, 

at  the  Four  Seasons  restaurant  in 

New  York,  February  15. 


(row:  and  Frank  Langella,  who  played 
CBS  president  Bill  Paley. 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Clooney. 
who  was  nominated  for  three  Oscars: 
|   for  directing  Good  Night,  and  Good 
Luck,  for  writing  the  screenplay,  and 
for  best  supporting  actor,  in  Syriana. 
Although  1  knew  his  aunt  Rosemary 
Clooney  back  when  I  lived  in  Beverly 
Hills,  and  his  cousin  Miguel  Ferrer. 
Rosie's  son  by  Jose  Ferrer,  was  a 
friend  of  my  kids".  I  had  never  met 
George.  He  was  clearly  the  star  of 
the  evening— funny,  glamorous,  mod- 
est, the  way  old-time  stars  were,  like 
Clark  Gable,  whom  he  resembles. 

I  was  seated  next  to  the  widow 
of  Fred  Friendly,  and  at  one  point 
someone  came  up  behind  me  and 
placed  his  hands  on  my  shoul- 
ders. I  turned  around,  and  it  was 
George  Clooney.  I  jumped  up  and 
said  something  like  "It's  so  great 
to  meet  you"  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
nominations.  He  nodded  me  through  my  gush, 
and  then  said,  "I've  got  something  I  want  to 
tell  you.  Over  the  years  I*ve  been  in  rooms 
where  you  have  been,  but  the  moment  was 
never  right.  This  probably  isn't  the  right  time 


IVe  got  something  I  want  to  tell  you,"  Clooney  said  to  me. 


had  Diet  Cokes  and  a  few  laughs  over  our  checkered  pasts.  The  new 
theater  critic  for  Tlie  Catholic  Herald  is  Claus  von  Bulow,  whose  1985 
trial  for  the  attempted  murder  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  Sunny  von 
Biilow.  I  covered  for  Vanity  Fair.  He  has  been  living  in  London  since 
his  acquittal.  On  a  day  when  Mark  Bolland,  one  of  the  great  public- 
relations  geniuses,  was  on  the  front  page  of  every  British  newspaper, 
I  had  dinner  with  him  at  Harry's  Bar.  During  his  five  controversial 
years  as  the  deputy  private  secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  his  function 
had  been  to  improve  the  Prince's  public  image  after  the  death  of 
Princess  Diana.  He  is  credited  with  selling  Camilla  Parker  Bowles  to 
a  reluctant  British  public  and  with  creating  the  strong  father  image  of 
Charles  with  Princes  William  and  Harry  Now  on  his  own,  Bolland 
represents  some  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  The  night  we 
dined,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the  process  of  suing  Tlie  Mail  on 
Sunday  for  publishing  some  of  his  private  diaries,  written  in  1997. 
when  England  was  turning  Hong  Kong  over  to  the  Chinese.  Bolland 
was  with  the  Prince  in  Hong  Kong  when  he  described  Chinese  lead- 
ers as  "appalling  old  waxworks"  in  one  diary  entry  the  newspaper 
later  published.  In  his  suit,  the  Prince  claimed  that  the  diaries  were 
private,  and  a  court  judgment  later  barred  the  newspaper  from  pub- 
lishing more  extracts.  Bolland,  who  revealed  that  as  many  as  70 
people  received  copies  of  the  diaries,  appeared  as  a  witness  for  The 
Mail  on  Sunday  and  told  how  he  had  leaked  things  to  the  press  at  the 
Prince's  request.  Harry's  Bar  is  very  popular  with  swanky  people,  not 
the  sort  of  place  you'd  go  if  you  were  in  hiding,  so  I  was  struck  by 
Bolland's  casual  aplomb  all  during  dinner.  When  he  dropped  me  off 
at  Claridge's  later,  I  said.  "I'll  see  you  on  the  1 1  o'clock  news." 

The  night  before  I  had  left  for  London,  I  attended  a  dinner  for  90 
in  the  Grill  Room  of  the  Four  Seasons  restaurant  given  by  Barbara 
Walters  and  Don  Hewitt  to  honor  the  film  Good  Night,  and  Good 
Luck,  about  the  late  Edward  R.  Morrow,  and  the  three  princi- 
pals were  there:  George  Clooney,  who  directed  and  played 
CBS  producer  Fred  Friendly;  David  Strathairn.  who  played  Mur- 


either,  at  a  party,  but  there  you  were,  and  I  couldn't  pass  it  up." 
His  eyes  burrowed  into  mine,  so  intently  that  several  people 
who  came  up  to  speak  to  him  withdrew  without  interrupting.  "I 
was  a  friend  of  Dominique's,"  he  said,  speaking  of  my  daughter, 
who  was  murdered  in  1982.  "We  were  in  acting  class  together.  She 
was  22. 1  was  21.  There  was  a  group  of  us  in  class.  We'd  do  scenes 
together  and  hang  out  together.  Dominique  was  the  first  one  in  the 
group  to  get  a  picture— Spielberg's  Poltergeist.  We  knew  she  was 
being  stalked  by  Sweeney.  I  hated  him.  We  used  to  look  out  for 
her.  She  was  afraid.  Once,  I  was  with  her  at  a  mall  near  La  Ciena- 
ga.  and  I  spotted  him.  We  ran.  I  don't  think  you  knew  this,  but  I 
gave  a  deposition  before  the  trial  about  his  stalking  patterns." 

I  was  stunned.  Twenty-four  years  later  it  was  still  as  fresh  in  his 
mind  as  it  was  in  mine.  I  couldn't  think  of  a  word  to  say,  I  felt  such 
a  closeness  to  him.  I  finally  said.  "Can  I  hug  you,  George'1" 

"Sure."  he  said,  opening  his  arms.  Then,  turning  to  go  back  to 
the  party,  he  said.  "She  would  have  been  a  star.  Dominick." 

I  say  this  every  year  after  Academy  Awards  week,  but  it  really  is 
the  most  fun  time  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  and  see  Hollywood  ritual 
at  its  best.  I  had  lunch  one  day  in  the  Polo  Lounge  with  Kathv 
Griffin,  known  for  her  television  series  My  Life  on  the  D  List,  and 
she  is  the  most  hilarious  person  I've  met  in  a  long  time.  In  a  town 
filled  with  beautiful-looking  people.  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  von  Fur- 
stenberg, or  the  von  Dillers,  as  they  are  affectionately  called,  get  the 
cream  of  the  crop  year  after  year  at  the  outdoor  picnic  lunch  they 
have  in  honor  of  Graydon  Carter  the  day  before  the  Oscars.  A  main 
topic  of  conversation  at  the  picnic  was  the  Pellicano  case,  and  several 
of  the  key  players  in  the  upcoming  trial  who  are  thought  to  have  used 
the  wiretapping  skills  of  the  detective  were  among  the  guests.  That  al- 
ways spices  up  a  party.  Adding  to  the  glamour  of  the  afternoon  was 
Matthew  Mellon,  in  white  trousers  and  an  orange  sweater.  ha\  ing  a 
good  time  with  his  girlfriend.  Noelle  Reno.  Z 
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Words  Fail  Him 

Now  that  the  daily  White  House  briefings  are  instantly  available  online, 

Press  Secretary  Scott  McClellan's  mangled  sentences,  flat-footed  evasions,  and  genial 

befuddlement  have  made  him  the  butt  of  a  thousand  blogs,  as  well  as  of 

an  increasingly  savage  press  corps.  Is  he  a  victim,  a  pawn,  or  a  RR.  disaster? 


How  come  the  White  House 
pressroom  doesn't  have 
PowerPoint?  Nearly  ev- 
ery conference  and  meet- 
ing and  middle-school 
assembly  supplies  this 
visual  speaking  aid  and 
basic  technology  to  lackluster  and  tongue- 
tied  speakers. 

But  when  I  mentioned  PowerPoint  and 
other  marvels  of  communication  to  Scott 
McClellan,  the  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, in  a  recent  interview,  he  got  a  cloudy 
look— as  though  I  had  been  making  an  in- 
congruous or  impertinent  suggestion.  As 
though  only  a  total  outsider,  or  fool,  or  wise 
guy  would  apply  such  workaday 
logic  to  the  briefing  process. 

The  briefing  room  exists,  fro- 
zen in  amber,  in  another  time. 
The  moment  is  somewhere  after 
Richard  Nixon  tried  to  accom- 
modate—and control— the  bur- 
geoning press  corps  by  con- 
verting F.D.R.'s  pool  house, 
sauna,  rubdown  rooms, 
and  dog  kennel  into  press 
offices  and  a  small  audi- 
torium (it's  still,  basically, 
a  pool  house,  with  a  door 
that  flaps  open  directly  onto 
the  White  House  lawn,  allow- 
ing in  gusts  of  hot  or  cold  air). 
And  somewhere  well  before  the 
advent  of  personal  computers  and 
the  digital  age  (there  is  no  Wi-Fi  in  the 
briefing  room). 

A  kind  of  daily  Socratic  dialogue, 
or  at  least  an  attempt  at  one,  continues 
to  take  place  in  the  briefing  room  in  a 
method  of  inquiry  initiated  by  Joseph 
Tumulty,  Woodrow  Wilson's  primary 
aide  and,  effectively,  the  nation's  first 
press  secretary:  a  ritual  Q&A  that  leads 
to  both  what  the  White  House  wants  you 
to  know  and  away  from  what  it  doesn't 
want  you  to  know.  Only,  now  the  dialogue 
is  led  by  something  of  a  knuckleheaded 
Socrates,  each  day  struggling  and  failing 
to  talk  his  way  out  of  a  paper  bag. 

It's  this  verbal  haplessness  that  has  made 
Scott  McClellan— a  pleasant,  low-wattage, 


old-before-his-time  young  fellow,  with,  at 
38.  a  wife,  no  children,  and  "two  dogs  and 
four  cats"— the  living  symbol  of  this  White 
House's  profound  and,  perhaps,  mortal 
problem  with  language  and  meaning.  Mc- 
Clellan himself,  as  though  having  some 
terrible  social  disability,  has,  standing  mis- 
erably in  the  press  briefing  room  every  day, 
become  a  kick-me  archetype.  He's  Piggy  in 
Lord  of  the  Flies:  a  living  victim,  whose  rea- 
son for  being  is,  apparently,  to  shoulder  pub- 
lic ridicule  and  pain  (or,  come  to  think  of  it, 
he's  Squealer  from  Animal  Farm).  He's  the 
person  nobody  would  ever  choose  to  be. 

His  daily  march  into  hostile  territory, 
without  any  of  the  available  diversions 


and  protections  that  a  basic  presentation- 
software  package  might  provide,  is  so 
fraught  that  it  must  be  a  cunning  setup- 
diabolical  Karl  Rove  at  it  again.  If  not.  it's  a 
remarkable,  defining  lack  of  self-awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  heretofore  all-controlling 
Bush  administration. 


M 


cClellan  himself  hardly  seems  to  be 
a  control  freak,  nor  does  he  seem 
all  that  interested  in  analyzing  his 
place  in  a  grand  political  design. 

He's  obviously  comfortable  as  just  a 
cog  in  the  greater  machine.  After  all,  the 
briefing  he  presides  over  is,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, a  ritual  (you  can  more  easily  explain 
how  it  got  to  be  here  than  why  it  continues 
to  exist)  and  a  sideshow.  ("One  thing  that 
the  live  briefings  did,"  McClellan 
says  about  the  introduction  of  live 
broadcasts  during  the  Clinton 
administration,  "was  attract 
a  lot  of  colorful  characters," 
by  which  he  means,  with- 
out particular  rancor,  flaky 
people  and  media  hounds.) 
In  this  and  in  other  recent  ad- 
ministrations, the  high-end 
White  House  media  and 
communication  functions 
have  been  moved  out  of 
the  traditional  press  office 
into  a  larger  political  sphere 
(Karl  Rove  is  the  real  press  sec- 
retary—or media  general).  What's 
more,  the  Bush  administration  has  taken 
a  further  step  to  downgrade  the  operation: 
it's  practically  Bush  policy  to  see  the  press 
corps  as  irrelevant  and  out  of  step  with  the 
American  people. 

The  diminished  role  and  stature  of  the 
place  can't  be  missed:  the  James  S.  Brady 
Press  Briefing  Room  is  gross— there's  the 
smell  of  disinfectant  or  long-lingering  chlo- 
rine, broken  seats,  grungy  carpets,  harsh 
lighting,  buckled  acoustic  tiling,  shabby- 
draperies  ("Somebody  fix  the  curtain- 
stage  right,  a  white  spot,"  an  exasperated 
cameraman  kept  yelling,  at  nobody  in  par- 
ticular, on  one  of  the  recent  days  when  I 
was  in  the  room). 

But  here's  the  thing  that  seems  to  have 
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WOLFF 


NEWSPEAK  CYCLE 

McClellan,  ready  for 
prime  time  or  not, 
may  be  the  first  real- 
time political  figure. 


caught  many  people  in  and  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration quite  unawares:  outside  of 
any  plan  or  design  or  strategy  (counter- 
manding the  plan,  really),  the  briefing  has 
slipped  its  bonds,  defied  its  relegation, 
and  become  the  true  public  face  of  the 
White  House. 

This  supposed 
sideshow  works  now 
as  something  like 
the  White  House's 
daily  discourse  with 
the  nation  (if  not  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  at  least 
for  the  ideologically  polar- 
ized Internet  nation)  and  the 
world.  It's  the  White  House 
reality  series.  Or  the  briefing 
is  our  stumblebum  version  of 
challenging  the  P.M.  on  the 
House  of  Commons  floor  (we 
get  the  vitriol  without  the  gran 
diloquence  and  good  cheer). 

Beginning  with  the  advent  of  the 
live  broadcasts,  under  Clinton's  last 
press  secretary,  Mike  McCurry,  then  as 
a  staple  of  the  cable  news  cycle,  and  now  as 
endlessly  repeated,  ever  available  stream- 
ing video,  the  briefing  has  become  the  liv- 
ing, inarticulate,  comically  absurd  voice  of 
the  White  House.  Under  McClellan  the 
briefing  is  not  only  the  source  of  news  but 
news  itself:  McClellan's  performance,  its 
degree  of  ham-handedness,  echoed  and 
refracted  in  a  thousand  blogs,  is  a  central 
political  event. 

"You're  talking  on  [the  White  House] 
Web  site?"  says  McClellan,  a  little  bewil- 
dered, when  I  ask  him  about  the  transmu- 
tation of  the  briefing  process  in  the  last  few 
years,  as  well  as  the  embarrassment  of  hav- 
ing his  every  grunt  and  pause  and  garbled 
sentence  rendered  in  freely  available,  near- 
instantaneous  transcriptions.  "When  did 
that  start?"  McClellan  fuzzily  asks  Mike, 
the  transcriber  he  insists  upon  having  at 
our  interview.  "Do  you  have  any  idea?" 

Anyway,  Scott  McClellan,  ready  for 
prime  time  or  not,  may  be  the  first  real- 
time political  figure  and,  arguably,  the  most 
public,  or  most  exposed,  man  in  America, 
gamely,  doggedly  repeating  his  set  phrases 
("We're  going  to  keep  focusing  on  the  press- 
ing priorities  of  the  American  people"; 
"We're  going  to  continue  to  focus  on  the 
priorities  of  the  American  people":  "We're 
moving  on  to  the  priorities  of  the  American 
people")  long  after  they've  become  punch 
lines. 

Putting  someone  as  strikingly  out  of 
his  depth  as  McClellan  into  this  job 
(and  keeping  him  there)  could  well 
be  part  of  this  administration's  contempt 
for  the  press.  But  while  that  contempt  is 
surely  real,  installing  McClellan  here  may 


McClellans 

lack  of  verbal 
acumen 

becomes  another 
way  to  control  the 

message. 


actually,  in  another  self-awareness  gap. 
have  been  the  administration's  idea  of  a 
generous  act. 

In  the  modern  history  of  presidential 
press  secretaries— from ,  say,  Ron  Ziegler 
in  the  Watergate  White  House  through  to 
the  present— the  job  has  veered  between 
greater  and  lesser  levels  of  stonewalling 
and  accommodation.  McClellan's  immedi- 
ate predecessor.  Ari  Fleischer,  by  nature  a 
cold  fish— and  a  prickly  one  at  that— was 
quite  a  gifted  stonewaller  (true  stonewall- 
ing involves  a  certain  amount  of  aggres- 
sion—an implicit  threat  that  you  will  really 
be  messed  with  if  you  go  for  the  follow-up 
question).  Then,  too.  his  general  air  of  re- 
sistance and  tight-lippedness  may  have  re- 
flected not  just  the  Bush  administration's 
media  hostility  but  Fleischer's  own  dis- 
tance from  the  inner  circle  (he  was  an  out- 
sider, an  Elizabeth  Dole-campaign  man). 
He  didn't  try  to  explain,  perhaps  because 
he  couldn't. 


McClellan,  on  the  other  hand,  sincere 

and  earnest,  might  reasonably  have  been 

regarded  as  a  kinder,  gentler,  and,  as  it 

happens,  more  informed  representative. 

He's  an  insider— a  guy  in  the  Texas  circle. 

To  that  degree,  the  inner  circle  might 

have  thought  of  him  as  a  certain 

sort  of  gift  to  the  press— the  real 

Bush  thing. 

Indeed,  it's  a  Texas  political- 
family  thing.  His  mother. 
Carole  Keeton  Strayhorn. 
became  the  mayor  of  Aus- 
tin when  Scott  was  in  the 
third  grade.  By  high  school 
he  was  fully  involved  with 
her  campaigns;  by  college 
he  was  running  them.  His 
older  brother  Mark  Mc- 
Clellan heads  the  Centers 
for  Medicare  &  Medicaid 
Services;  before  that,  he  was 
commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Their 
parents  are  divorced:  father  Barr 
McClellan  is  the  author  of  a  book 
claiming  that  L.B.J,  murdered  President 
Kennedy;  last  year,  Strayhorn  announced 
that  she  was  quitting  the  Texas  G.O.P.  to 
run  against  Rick  Perry,  the  Republican 
governor  (formerly  Bush's  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor), as  an  independent.  This  hint  of 
family  eccentricity  perhaps  helped  cre- 
ate McClellan's  clear  aversion  to  conflict 
and  foster  his  air  of  let's-all-get-alongness 
(while  that's  his  obvious  inclination  in 
the  briefing  room,  he  seems  to  have  no  rea! 
talent  for  getting  people  to  get  along  with 
one  another). 

It  was  Karen  Hughes,  Bush's  longtime 
aide  and  handler,  who  picked  McClellan 
from  the  Texas  Republican  political  crowd 
and  brought  him  into  then  Governoi 
Bush's  political  operation.  McClellan  is  in 
the  Hughes  mold,  haimish  in  a  Texas  sort 
of  way,  setting  him  innately  apart  from 
non-Texans.  The  Bush  inner  circle  is  also 
the  us-versus-them  circle. 

He's  what  the  Bush  people  like  to  call 
a  straight  shooter.  Very  much  the  kind  of 
young  person  whom  older  people  like  (this 
is  a  certain  sort  of  high  status  in  politics  ir 
general  and  in  southern  politics  in  particu- 
lar—dweeb as  acolyte).  The  premium  is  on 
one-dimensionality.  A  singularity  of  pur- 
pose. No  edge.  No  shading.  No  artifice— or 
the  artifice  is  strictly  Dale  Carnegie  artifice. 
No  slyness.  No  real  sense  of  humor.  No 
over-analyzing  anything  (one  of  McClellan's 
favorite  criticisms  of  the  press,  and  another 
of  his  often  repeated  phrases,  is  about  the 
"tendency  to  over-interpret").  What  you  see 
is  what  you  get. 

In  some  perhaps  crucial  sense,  he  was 
when  he  got  the  press-secretary  job.  ir 
2003,  at  the  age  of  35,  not  only  the  offi- 
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RED  SQUARE 

Fireworks  light 
the  sky  over 
the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow. 


FEATURES 

14   BEIJING  EXPRESS  A  future-oriented  Beijing  is  buzzing 
with  energy  as  it  prepares  to  host  the  2008  Olympic 
Games.  Peter  Hughes  witnesses  the  revival  that's  propelling 
China  forward.  Photographs  by  Andrew  Rowat. 

18   ROMANCING  MOSCOW  With  billions  of  oil 

dollars  pouring  in,  Moscow,  once  depressed  by  Communism, 
has  come  of  age.  Mixing  with  the  Muscovite  glitterati, 
Simon  Sebag  Montifiore  is  intoxicated  by  the  sophistication 
of  Russia's  largest  city. 


BAJA  RISING:  MEXICO'S  RIVIERA  No  longer  rough  and 
tough,  Baja  is  suddenly  on  a  par  with  the  globe's  most  luxe 
vacation  locations.  Victoria  Mather  indulges  in  the  laid-back 
fabulousness  of  the  peninsula's  resort  and  local  life. 
Photographs  by  Brooke  Slezak. 

COLUMNS 

BOUNTY  HUNTING  Exotic  shopping  has  never  been  easier. 
From  Paris  to  Hong  Kong  and  everywhere  in  between.  Daisv 
Finer  and  Clementine  Hambro  provide  the  ultimate  guide  to 
what's  cool  and  unique,  and  to  what  will  wow  them  back  home. 


20   MY  HOME  IN  KENYA  Renting  a  house  in  Kenya 
is  an  enchanting  African  experience.  Surveying  the 
landscape  from  Kamogi  Ranch,  Max  Hastings  discovers 
Fast  Africa's  simple  pleasures.  Photographs 
by  Simon  Upton. 
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EDITOR'S   NOTE 


ravel  is  a  whole  new  world 
for  Vanity  Fair.  Travel  is  lifestyle,  travel 
is  dinner-party  conversation,  and  travel 
has  to  be  intelligent.  The  premiere  is- 
sue of  Vanity  Fair  Travel  shows  the  way 
forward  to  worldly  indulgence,  from 
the  new  Riviera  in  Baja  California  to 
cutting-edge  Moscow  and  Beijing,  to 
the  ultimate  adventure  of  traveling  to 
stay  still,  which  is  why  Max  Hastings 
rents  a  farm  in  Africa  for  five  weeks 
each  winter.  In  Moscow,  the  young 
modern  historian  Simon  Sebag  Monte- 
fiore  analyzes  a  frontier-town  scene 
with  a  compelling  politico-historical 
background.  Beijing  is  currently  trav- 
el's perfect  storm:  an  exotic  collusion 
of  the  extraordinary,  the  new.  and 
the  Chinese  energy  which  is  going  to 
shape  our  21st  century.  In  "Bounty  Hunting."  beginning  on  page 
eight,  Daisy  Finer  and  Clementine  Hambro  provide  a  unique  direc- 
tory for  how  to  shop  the  world,  from  finding  superb  jewelers  in  In- 
dia and  fashionable  handbags  in  Hanoi  to  the  best  macaroons  any- 
where (hint:  they're  in  Paris)— it's  all  at  your  fingertips.  Live  a  little: 


drink  margaritas  in  Baja:  dance  at  the  Kabaret  nightclub,  in  Moscow 
hire  a  personal  shopper  in  Paris:  ride  among  the  lions,  giraffes,  ant 
elephants  in  Kenya:  buy  espadrilles  like  Catherine  Zeta-Jones  s  i 
Barcelona;  and  join  Vanity  Fair  Travel  on  a  journey  to  the  mos 
exciting  centers  of  the  earth.  -VICTORIA  MAT  HE 
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MAX  HASTINGS 

Tired  of  travel  involving 
exhausting  itineraries.  Max 
Hastings— who  has  covered  11 
wars  for  the  BBC— and  his  wife. 
Penny,  began  spending  winters 
at  Kamogi  Ranch,  in  Kenya. 
One  of  Britain's  most  respected 
military  historians.  Hastings 
has  written  several  books, 
including  Armageddon.  Warrior. 
and  Bomber  Command. 


PETER  HUGHES 

Peter  Hughes— a  television 
writer-producer  turned  travel 
writer— made  his  first  visit 
to  China  in  1982,  where 
he  was  permitted  to  film  the 
archaeologically  iconic  terra- 
cotta warriors.  For  this  issue, 
he  returns  there,  reporting  on 
the  changes  propelling  Beijing 
into  a  new  era  as  host  of 
the  2008  Olympic  Games. 


SIMON  SEBAG  MONTEFIORE 

A  renowned  historian  of 
Russia.  Simon  Sebag 
Montefiore.  who's  authored 
several  best-selling  books, 
including  Stalin:  Court  of  the 
Red  Tsar,  traveled  back  to 
Moscow  and  discovered  a 
city  not  only  high  on  new 
money  but  one  that  is 
re-discovering  and  reveling 
in  traditional  grandeur. 


SIMON  UPTON 

Since  the  publication  of 
his  first  assignment,  in 
The  World  of  Interiors  in  1989, 
Simon  Upton's  photographs 
have  appeared  in  style 
magazines  (House  &  Garden. 
Elk  Decor.  Taller,  W) 
across  the  globe.  For  Vanity 
Fair  Travel,  he  has  captured 
Kenya,  as  seen  by 
Max  Hastings. 
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SHOP  THE   WORLD 


BOUNTY  HUNTING 

From  an  exclusive  boutique  outside  Avignon  to  a  bus-repair  station  turned  marketplace  in  Johannesburg 
Vanity  Fair's  round-the-globe  guide  shows  you  how  to  shop  the  world 


BY  DAISY  FINER  AND  CLEMENTINE  HAMBRO 


re  you  looking  for  a  tailor  good  enough  to  suit  Bill  Clinton  and  Luciano 
Pavarotti?  Or  desperately  seeking  a  hat  lovely  enough  to  wear  to  tea 
with  Queen  Elizabeth?  Then  step  off  the  beaten  path  into  the  pages  of 
this,  V.F.'s  little  black  book  of  addresses  and  phone  numbers,  where  you 
can  find  all  that  is  rich  and  strange— away  from  the  homogenized  high 
street  of  Prada.  Gap,  and  Chanel  found  in  cities  from  Sydney  to  Sao 
Paulo.  Whether  you  are  an  armchair  traveler  or  an  actual  one,  these  pages  tell  you 
where  in  the  world  to  find  all  things  fabulous  (vintage  Balenciaga).  exotic  (Senegalese 
furniture),  and  ordinary  (toothpaste  squeezers).  Come  on,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 


anityfair.com 


BARCELONA 

ESPADRILLES 

LA  MANUAL  ALPARCATERA,  7  CARRER  DAVINYO 

(34-93-301-0172),  WWW.LAMANUALALPARGATERACOM 

The  definitive  source  for  espadrilles.  tht 
essential  summer  shoe.  What  started  a? 
a  humble  workshop  now  supplies  the 
likes  of  Catherine  Zeta- Jones  and  Sack 
Nicholson.  Meticulously  made  on  the 
premises,  the  shoes  come  in  counties* 
colors  and  styles;  the  simplest  are  stil 
the  best.  They  pack  perfectly,  one  shoe' 
hugging  the  other.  $$ 

BRUSSELS 
CHOCOLATES 

PIERRE  MARCOUNI,  75M  AVENUE  LOUISE 
(32-2-538-4224),  OR  39  PUCE  DU  GRAND  SABLON 
(32-2-514-1206J,  PLUS  BRANCHES  IN  IONDON, 
NEW  YORK,  PARIS,  AND  TOKYO,  WWW.MARCOUNI.BE 

Pierre  Marcolini  is  the  champion  of 
authentic,  handcrafted  Belgian  choco- 
late. He  has  won  countless  awards  and 
is  constantly  experimenting  with  divine 
flavors,  from  Earl  Grey  to  fleur  de  jas- 
mine. The  glamorous  shops  boast  am 
aesthetic  akin  to  high-end  jewelry  stores 
and  are  stocked  with  truffles,  pralines, 
and  wafer-thin  chocolates  with  fluid  cen- 
ters ranging  from  passion  fruit  to  cara- 
mel. For  special  occasions,  his  choco- 
lates can  be  personalized  with  messages. 

sss 


PRICES 

S    So  cheap  you'll  think  they've  got  their 
math  wrong 
SS    Gripping  value,  can't  afford  not  to 
shop  here 
SSS    Fair  deals,  exactly  what  you  would 
expect  to  pay 
SSSS    Superior  quality  at  superior  prices 
SSSSS    Eye-wateringly  expensive 
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WENOS  AIRES 

OLO 

\  MARTINA  POLO,  2632  ARRIBENOS 
14-114-576-0010),  WWWLaTaARTINACOM 

F  you  play  the  sport  of  kings,  then  you 
lust  accessorize  like  one.  For  the  best 
olo  sticks  and  saddles,  look  no  further, 
"he  shop  can  put  you  in  touch  with  pony 
reeders.  and  you  can  learn  to  play  at  an 
stancia  of  the  same  name  an  hour  away. 
It  belongs  to  the  famous  Heguey  broth- 
rs.)  SSSS 

:apri 

ERFUME 

ARTHUSIA-PROFUMI  0/  CAPRI,  10  VIA  CAMERELLE 
9-081-8370368),  WWW.CARTHUSIA.COM 

he  smell  of  summer  in  a  bottle.  Since 
948  this  tiny  shop  has  sold  handmade, 
mited-edition  perfumes  using  local  herbs, 
lowers,  and  citrus  fruits  such  as  rose- 
uiry.  lily,  and  lemon.  The  exquisite  pack- 
ging  has  become  a  design  classic,  and 
le  scent  is  so  concentrated  that  one  spray 
all  last  you  all  day.  SSS 

HOES 

A  COSTANZO,  49  VIA  ROMA  (39-081-837-8077) 

'ostanzo  Ruocco  has  been  making  san- 
als  since  he  was  five  years  old.  His  clients 
ave  included  Charlie  Chaplin.  Ingrid 
Sergman.  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onas- 
is.  He  is  now  74.  and  his  son  Antonio 
;  successfully  continuing  the  tradition.  In 
leir  tiny  shop,  you'll  find  hundreds  of 
andmade  leather  shoes,  from  simple 
esigns  to  elaborately  decorated  master- 
ieces.  $$ 

LORENCE 

IATS 

REVI,  1I/13R  VIA  DELLA  SPADA  (39-055-873-4081), 

rwWGREVI.IT 

lorence  is  famous  for  its  craftsmanship, 
nd  Giuseppe  Grevi  is  a  master  milli- 
er  whose  family  has  been  making  hats 
3r  four  generations.  Handmade  in  old- 


FLORENCE  Grevi  has  been  selling 
handcrafted,  old-fashioned-style  hats  for 
four  generations. 


fashioned  styles,  the  summery  designs  are 
more  Tea  with  Mussolini  than  Ascot,  and 
they  come  in  soft,  graceful  shapes  and  light- 
weight materials.  Flowers,  ribbons,  and 
feathers  add  feminine  detail,  and  the  boho- 
pretty  headbands  are  a  great  alternative  if 
you  like  your  hair  to  flow  free.  $$ 

SHIRTS 

SIMONE  ABBARCHI,  16  SORGO  SANTISSIMI  APOSTOU 
(39-055-210-552) 

Simone  Abbarchi  makes  only  3,000  shirts 
a  year.  After  an  initial  consultation  at  his 
studio,  clients  can  order  from  home,  using 
mail-delivered  fabric  samples  that  feature 
100  percent  Egyptian  cottons,  Italian  silks, 
and  Irish  linens,  running  up  to  a  170-thread 
count.  Amazingly,  his  prices  range  from 
S90  to  S160.  So  much  chicer  than  off-the- 
rack.  $$ 

FRANCE 

LINEN 

EDITH  MEZARD  CHATEAU  DE  LANCE,  IN  LUMIERES, 
NOT  FAR  FROM  AVIGNON  (33-4-90-72-36-41) 

A  favorite  of  both  Viscount  Linley  and 
Mrs.  Rupert  Hambro.  the  shop  opens  only 
in  the  afternoons  to  sell  Edith's  beauti- 
ful old  linens,  her  own  new  linens  (hand- 
embroidered,  white  on  white),  her  cushion 
covers  made  from  old  and  new  textiles,  and 
her  bedspreads  and  curtains.  Also  avail- 
able: scented  soaps,  candles,  and  a  scent 
for  linen  called  Blanc,  which,  you  can  be 
sure,  won't  be  in  everybody  else's  linen  cup- 
board back  home.  SSSS 

INTERIORS/HOTEL  SHOP 

CHATEAU  DE  BAGNOLS,  BAGNOLS,  BEAUJOLAIS 

(33-4-74-71  -85-31) 

In  this  shop  in  the  village  square  just  op- 
posite Lady  Hamlyn's  wonderful  Chateau 
de  Bagnols  hotel,  you  may  buy  many  of 
the  pieces  that  Lady  Hamlyn  commissions 
exclusively  for  the  chateau.  There  are  lus- 
ciously beautiful  white  towels  with  a  dis- 
creet same-color  monogram:  delicate  lace- 
trimmed  hand  towels:  classy,  creamy,  heavy 
damask  tablecloths:  finely  embroidered  linen 
sheets;  Limoges  porcelain:  a  range  of  heavy 
lead-crystal  wine  glasses  based  on  an  18th- 
century  Burgundian  design;  and  cutlery 


(such  as  pistol-handled"  knives  with  a  soft 
patina)  all  the  props,  in  other  words,  for  la 
vie  da  chateau.  SSSS 

HANOI 

HANDBAGS 

IPA-NIMA,  59G  HAI  BA  TRUNG  (84-4-942-1872), 

WWW.IPANIMA  COM 

Hanoi's  trendiest  accessory  designer.  Chris- 
tina Yu.  is  well  on  the  way  to  fame  for  her 
funky,  fashionable  handbags.  Designs  are 
exported  to  Barneys  New  York  but  how 
much  cooler  to  buy  them  in  the  mother 
country.  Ultra-feminine  styles  are  adorned 
with  mother-of-pearl,  pretty  beading,  and 
feathers,  but  look  out  for  the  more  tradi- 
tional wicker  models  decorated  with  floral 
embroidery.  SSS 

HONG  KONG 

TAILOR 

SAMS  TAILOR,  BURLINGTON  ARCADE,  94  NATHAN 

ROAD,  TSIM  SHA  TSUI,  KOWLOON  (852-2-367-9423), 

WWW.SAMSTAILOR.COM 

Owner  Manu  Melwani.  known  simply  as 
Sam.  has  been  stitching  his  way  to  success 
for  nearly  40  years.  His  clients  have  includ- 
ed Margaret  Thatcher.  Luciano  Pavarotti. 
Jude  Law.  Bill  Clinton,  and  George  H.  W. 
Bush.  There  are  2.500  types  of  fabric,  in 
dozens  of  colors,  and  a  range  of  suit  styles 
to  choose  from.  Everything  is  sharply  tai- 
lored and  finished  very  quickly.  SSS 


JAIPUR 

JEWELRY 

THE  GEM  PALACE,  M.  I  ROAD  (91-141-237-4175), 

WWW  GEMPALACEJAIPURCOM 

Moonstones,  smoky  topaz,  aquamarines, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires  you  will  find 
them  all  at  the  dazzling  Gem  Palace, 
owned  by  the  Kasliwal  family,  who  also 
supply  Western  jewelers  such  as  Bulgari. 
You  can  buy  pieces  already  made,  although 
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SHOP   THE   WORLD 


LONDON  Outfit  your  dog  in  stylish 
wool  pullovers,  or  pick  up  organic,  home- 
baked  biscuits  at  Mungo  &  Maud's. 


it's  more  fun  to  choose  some  stones  you 
love  (they  are  sold  by  weight)  and  have 
them  custom-crafted  into  unique  trinkets. 
Be  sure  to  look  in  the  back  for  the  hidden 
rooms  brimming  with  piles  of  precious 
stones,  and  secret  drawers  stuffed  full  of 
bracelets  and  necklaces.  It  is  also  not  a 
mission  impossible  to  buy  something  for 
under S 100.  SSS-SSSSS 

JOHANNESBURG 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

BUS  FACTORY,  CNR  GOCH  AT  PRESIDENT  STREET, 

NEWTON 

This  former  bus-repair  station  now  serves 
as  a  huge  exhibition  space  for  some  of 
South  Africa's  finest  craftsmen  and  artists. 
On  display  (and  for  sale)  are  beautiful  clay 
pots,  jewelry  made  of  copper  or  silver  wire, 
embroidery  from  Mapula.  fabric  from  Ven- 
da.  isgolo  (traditional  Zulu  women's  hats, 
very  finely  woven)  from  KwaZulu.  leather 
cushions,  beadwork.  and  some  remarkable 
giant-sized  paper  and  wire  sculptures  of 
the  heads  of  lions,  antelope,  and  buffalo, 
which  are  lights-cum-trophy-heads.  S-SS 

AFRICAN  ARTIFACTS 

AMATUU,  170  CORLETT  DRIVE,  CORNER  HOMESTEAD 

ROAD,  BRAMLEY  (27-1  M40-5065) 

For  20  years,  owner  Mark  Valentine  has 
traveled  all  over  Africa  searching  for  the 
best  crafts.  It  shows.  His  shop  offers  au- 
thentic artifacts  from  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, including  "star  chairs."  (The  seat  is 
angled  so  that  as  you  loll  in  it  your  gaze 
is  directed  up  to  the  sky.  Irresistible.)  SS 

LONDON 

BEAUTY 

THE  ORGANIC  PHARMACY,  369  KINGS  ROAD  (44-207- 

351-2232),  WWWTHEORGANICPHARMACYCOM 

This  shop  is  beloved  for  its  wholesome 
creams  made  entirely  of  natural  floral  and 
herbal  ingredients.  The  creams  are  hand- 
made in  small  batches,  and  nothing  omi- 
nous has  contaminated  the  purity  of  these 
products— no  preservatives,  no  colorants, 
no  fragrances,  no  petrochemicals.  The  pep- 
permint foot  spray  is  refreshing  after  long 


shopping  jaunts,  and  other  best-sellers 
include  the  carrot-butter  cleanser,  essen- 
tial oils,  and  a  liver-and-kidney  detox 
tincture.  The  packaging  is  reassuringly 
medicinal.  SSS 

PETS 

MUNGO  &  MAUD  LTD.,  79  ELIZABETH  STREET 

(44-207-952-4570),  WWW.MUNGOAYJDMAUDE.COM 

This  is  the  sort  of  pet  shop  where  the  bis- 
cuits are  organic,  home-baked,  and  packed 
in  a  hessian  sack.  The  dog  beds  are  be- 
spoke and  the  towels  are  specially  de- 
signed, as  are  the  collars,  leashes,  and 
bowls.  For  the  jet-set  dog.  buy  the  cush- 
ion, in  sage  and  green,  that  rolls  up  like  a 
sleeping  bag.  as  well  as  the  travel  groom- 
ing kit  with  pockets  for  brushes,  combs, 
and  treats.  Stationery,  toile  toys,  pistachio- 
flavored  rubber  bones,  and  cuff"  links  that 
look  exactly  like  cat's  eyes  . . .  Could  the 
store  be  more  animal-chic?  SSS 

MADRID 

FANS 

CASA  DE  DIEGO,  12  PUERTA  DEL  SOL  (34-91-522-6643), 

WWWCASADEDIEGO  NET 

Madrid's  oldest  fan  shop  has  occupied  a 
glorious,  faded  building  on  Puerta  del  Sol 
since  1858.  Inside  are  so  many  fluttering 
fans  it  feels  as  if  you  have  stumbled  across 
a  flock  of  giant  butterflies.  They're  spread 
out  in  windows,  clinging  to  walls,  balanced 
on  shelves,  and  displayed  under  glass  in  var- 
ious stages  of  unfolding.  There  are  kitschy 
ones  with  painted  bullfights,  flirtatious  ones 
in  black  lace,  and  smart  ebony  ones  with 
inlaid  mother-of-pearl.  Fifth-generation 
owner  Arturo  Llerandi  is  on  hand  to  assist 
with  your  choice.  SSS-SSSS 

GUITARS 

GUITARRAS  RAMIREZ,  8  CALLE  DE  LA  PAZ 

(34-91-53 1-4229),  WWWGUITARRASRAMIREZ  COM 


The  Ramirez  family  first  got  involved  i| 
guitar-making  in  1870.  when  the  founde| 
Jose  Ramirez,  was  12.  Today,  the  shop 
run  by  his  great-granddaughter  Amalij 
Ramirez.  Celebrated  guitarists  such  a| 
Andres  Segovia.  Paco  de  Lucia,  Georgl 
Harrison,  and  Eric  Clapton  have  a\ 
shopped  here.  S-SSS 

MARRAKECH 

INTERIORS/HOTEL  SHOP 

MERYANNE  LOUMMARTIN  BOUTIQUE,  JNANE  TAMSNj 

DOUAR  ABIAD  LA  PALMERAIE,  BY  APPOINTMENT 

(212-61-242-717),  WWW.JNANETAMSNA.COM 

Renowned  for  her  powerful  sense  of  styl 
Meryanne  Loum-Martin's  new  shop  a 
Jnane  Tamsna  is  the  epitome  of  French 
Moroccan  style.  You'll  find  chunky  horr 
bracelets,  pretty  tea  glasses,  watercolors  o 
the  souks,  and  exclusive  Limoges  china.  I! 
you  want  to  go  all  out.  everything  in  hei 
sitting  room  is  also  for  sale,  including  paint 


ings  by  local  artists  and  sleek  furniture 
made  with  Senegalese  fabrics.  SSSS 

MILAN 

MEN'S  PRESENTS 

G  LORENZI,  9  VIA  MONTENAPOLEONE 

(39-02-760-22848),  WWW. LORENZI. IT 

If  you  are  looking  for  just  the  right  knife, 
champagne-earning  case,  shaving  set.  hu- 
midor, pipe,  caviar  spoon,  comb,  truffle 
grater,  or  toothpaste  squeezer,  look  no  fur- 
ther than  this  tiny  treasure  trove.  The  shop 
is  a  bastion  of  old-fashioned  values.  Where 
else  would  you  find  a  mustache  hairnet? 
The  owner.  Franco  Lorenzi.  and  his  sons 
will  open  up  the  leather  and  wooden  cases 
and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  knives,  ex- 
plaining the  difference  in  handles  (horn. 
ivory,  ebony,  wood,  silver,  or  gold).  They 
know  each  store  item  intimately— which  is 


in 
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a/iyujhere  but -there. 


Soak  in  the  splendor  of  Le  Lavandou  in  Provence.  Lose  yourself 
in  a  tranquil  waterfront  cafe  in  Portofino.  Or  be  mesmerized 
by  a  walking  tour  through  Dubrovnik's  Old  Town.  If  an  intimate 
journey  to  the  Mediterranean's  most  romantic  ports  is  what 
you  desire,  your  suite  aboard  The  Yachts  of  Seabourn  awaits. 


THE  YACHTS  OF 

SEABOURN 

INTIMATE.   LUXURY. 


Europe   •    Caribbean    •   Asia    •   Central  America    •    South  America 
See  your  travel  professional  or  call  Seabourn  at:  1-800-929-9391     |     Visit  us  at:  www.seabourn.com® 

Ships'  registry:  Bdh.und1.       Seaboun 


SHOP   THE   WORLD 

a  good  thing,  because  the  shop  has  more 
than  1,200  varieties  of  pipes  alone.  SS$S 

PARIS 

ANTIQUE  WALKING  STICKS 
MGW.  SEGAS,  34  PASSAGE  JOUFFROY 
(33-1-47-7089-65),  WWWCANESEGASCOM 

Tucked  into  the  Passage  Jouffroy,  this 
beautiful  shop  is  dedicated  entirely  to  an- 
tique walking  sticks.  Parrot  heads,  monkey 
heads,  clenched  fists,  and  a  finely  turned 
ankle  are  among  the  countless  different 
handles  on  the  many  sleek,  shiny  sticks 
made  of  every  imaginable  wood.  SSSS 


MACAROONS 

IADUREE,  16  RUE  ROYALE  (33-1 -42-60-21 -79),  75  AVENUE 
DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES  {33-1-40-75-08-75),  21  RUE 
BONAPARTE  (33-1-44-07-64-87),  OR  62  BOULEVARD 
HAUSSMANN  {33-1-42-82-40-10),  WWW.LADUREECOM 

No  one  makes  macaroons  like  Laduree. 
Baked  from  the  finest  organic  ingredients, 
they  come  in  two  sizes  and  more  than  20 
delicious  flavors,  including  pistachio,  rose 
petal,  lemon,  and  chocolate.  New  seasons 
bring  new  flavors.  Altogether,  the  four  shops 
bake  more  than  110  tons  of  macaroons  a 
year.  $-S$  (depending  on  how  many  you 
can  eat) 

JEWELRY 

JAR.,  7  PLACE  VENDOME,  FIRST  ARRONDISSEMENT 
TO  CONTACT,  SEE  BELOW 

J.A.R.  (which  stands  for  the  jeweler  behind 
the  brand.  Joel  Arthur  Rosenthal)  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  jewelers  in  the 
world.  In  order  to  make  an  appointment 
you  need  the  telephone  number,  and  to  get 
the  telephone  number  you  have  to  be 
known  and  trusted  by  someone  who  al- 
ready has  it.  If  you  don't  happen  to  be 
friends  with  Ronnie  Newhouse.  Janet  de 
Botton,  Ann  Getty,  or  anyone  else  in  their 
circle,  then  you  can  try  Susan  Tabak.  a 
savvy  personal  shopper  who  charges  about 
S  1,400  a  day  but  who  can  get  you  in  almost 
anywhere  (susan@parispersonalshopper.com 
or  212-404-8398).  SSS$$ 

VINTAGE  CLOTHING 

ANOUSCHKA  6  AVENUE  DU  COQ,  NINTH 
ARRONDISSEMENT  (33-1-48-74-37-00) 


You  have  to  make  an  appointment  but, 
believe  us,  it's  worth  it.  Anouschka  sells 
nothing  but  the  most  interesting  of  hand- 
me-downs.  You  might  come  upon  a  1960s 
Balenciaga.  a  Pierre  Balmain  cloak,  a  Gi- 
venchy  coat  made  in  his  prime,  or  a  divine 
black  evening  dress  impeccably  wrought, 
with  a  romantic  history  to  boot.  SSSS 

SAO  PAULO 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

DASLU,  CHEDID  JAFET  AVENUE  131,  VILA  OUMPIA 

(55-11-3845-9102),  WWW.DASLU.COM  BR 

The  fashion  empire  for  South  America's 
high  society.  Worth  visiting  the  city  just  to 
see,  especially  in  its  swanky  new  premises, 
as  big  as  three  football  fields  over  four 
floors.  There  are  golf  carts  to  transport 
weary  shoppers,  a  gigantic  selection  of 
A-list  labels,  and  a  helipad  on  the  roof. 
Director  and  owner  Eliana  Tranchesi.  the 
reigning  doyenne  of  Latin  luxury,  inherited 
the  store  from  her  socialite  mother  and  con- 
tinues to  curate  it  like  a  museum.  Prices  are 
about  30  percent  higher  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  but  who  cares?  You  can  shop  in 
style  with  a  personal  assistant,  drink  cham- 
pagne in  the  new  David  Collins-designed 
bar.  and  have  your  purchases  delivered  di- 
rectly to  your  car  or  hotel.  SSSS-SSSSS 

STOCKHOLM 

INTERIORS 

MODERNITY,  6  SIBYLLEGATAN  (464-20-80-25), 

WWW.MODERNITYSE 

Forget  Ikea  and  hours  of  self-assembly— a 
visit  to  Modernity  is  an  introduction  to 
the  very  best  20th-century  Scandinavian 
designers.  Here,  things  don't  just  look  good, 
they  work  well  too.  Andrew  Ducanson.  the 
Scottish  owner,  scours  Europe  for  original 
furniture,  lamps,  ceramics,  and  glass.  We 
are  talking  clean  lines,  simple  materials, 
and  an  inherent  stylishness.  SSSS 

FABRIC 

SVENSKT  TENN,  5  STRANDVAGEN  (46-8-670-1600), 
WWWSVENSKTTENNSE 

Every  Swede  has  some  Svenskt  Tenn  fab- 
ric somewhere  in  his  life,  but  it's  very  un- 
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furnishings  of  the  20th  century. 

usual  to  see  it  abroad.  Swaths  of  heav> 
cotton  and  linen,  printed  with  sensuous 
floral  designs  in  traditional  blue-and-whitc 
or  in  a  dazzling  variety  of  colors,  hang  or, 
racks.  You  can  buy  everything  from  - 
covers  and  lampshades  to  notebooks  and 
bedroom  slippers  covered  in  the  stuff.  Off 
the  roll,  expect  to  pay  upwards  of  $40(1 
per  foot.  SSS 

SYDNEY 

SWIMWEAR 

ZIMMERMANN,  387  OXFORD  STREET,  PADDINGTON 

(61-2-9357-4700),  WWW.ZIMMERMANNWEAR.COM 

Owned  by  sisters  Nicky  and  Simone  Zim: 
mermann.  this  hip  beachwear  shop  is 
Sydney  institution.  Colorful,  flirty,  sexy 
swimwear  comes  in  figure-flattering  style;- 
and  geometric  prints.  The  fashions  are 
perfect  for  disco  divas  and  look  great  worn 
on  the  beach  with  chunky  jewelry.  SSS 

TOKYO 

STATIONERY 

ITO-YA,  2-7-15  GINZA,  CHUOKU  (81-3-3561-5311], 

VVWWITOYA.COJP 

This  store  is  vast,  though  you'd  never  guess 
from  the  cozy  ground  floor,  stuffed  to  the 
gills  with  neatly  packed  white  cylinders  of 
calligraphy  paper,  decorated  diaries,  and 
notebooks  (made  of  the  smoothest,  cream- 
iest paper  ever),  as  well  as  superb  boxes, 
envelopes,  and  gift-wrap  in  Japanese  flo- 
rals. There's  a  large  collection  of  washi- 
soft.  traditional  wrapping  paper— pens, 
pads,  and  ink.  SSS 

KIMONOS 

ORIENTAL  BAZAAR,  5-9-13  JINGUMAE,  SHIBUYAKU 
(81-3-3400-3933) 

Avoid  the  tourist  trap  and  head  for  the 
basement,  where  there's  a  fantastic  collec- 
tion of  antique  kimonos— and  it's  growing, 
as  more  and  more  Japanese  women  divest 
themselves  of  their  traditional  clothing. 
The  most  beautiful— and  expensive— ones 
make  fantastic  wall  hangings.  Check  out, 
too,  the  gorgeous  obis,  which  can  be  worn 
as  fashionable  and  unusual  belts.  SSSS  I 
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You  don't  have  to 
travel  to  Fiji  to  drink  FIJI  Water. 


"Please  do  not  touch  the  water."  It's  our 
number  one  rule.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  that 
touches  FIJI  Water  is  exactly  what  gives  it  a 


it  hills  and  filters  through  ancient  volcanic  rock. 
over  hundreds  of  years.  During  this  process, 
FIJI  Water  collects  life-essential  minerals,  like 
unique  and  refreshing  taste  —  one  ol  the  silica,  and  finally  gathers  in  a  natural  artesian 

worlds  last  virgin  ecosystems.  \V&^  ^dfo  aquifer,  where  it  is  preserved  and 

FIJI  Water  can  only  he  found 
in  one  of  the  most  remote  places  on  the 


planet,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  industrialized  continent,  at  the 
very  edge  ol  a  primitive  rainforest. 

Our  water  begins  as  rain, 
purified  by  equatorial  trade  winds  after 
trayeling  thousands  ol  miles  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Once  it  arrives  in  Fiji, 


protected  from  external  elements. 

Bottled  at  the  source,  natural 
artesian  pressure  forces  the  water  through 
a  hermetically  scaled  delivery  system  free 
of  human  contact. 

Xo  additives.  Xo  preservatives. 
And,  most  importantly,  no  fingerprints. 
It's  water  the  way  nature  intended. 
I  ntouched. 


NATURAL    ARTESIAN    WATER 


BEIJING  EXPRESS 

China  is  changing,  and  Beijing— a  hot  spot  of  avant-garde  art,  trendy  bars, 

lip  hotels,  and  nonstop  shopping  opportunities— is  moving  full  speed  ahead.  Right  now, 

there's  nowhere  else  on  earth  quite  like  it,  says  PETER  HUGHES 
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FORBIDDEN 
PLEASURES 

Inside  the  Long 
March  Bar  at 
the  members- 
only  China 
Club,  in  Beijing. 
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t  the  exit  from  the  Beijing  airport 
ands  a  huge  billboard  bearing  a  CinemaScopic  view  of  a  golf 
>urse  with  two  players,  both  Chinese,  high-fiving. 

There  are  no  clues  as  to  what  is  being  advertised.  But  who 
:eds  them?  The  most  important  product  here,  as  everywhere  else 

the  country,  is  Tomorrow— a  smart,  casual,  low-handicap,  land- 
aped,  made-in-China  future.  Here  is  a  nation  that  has  graduated 
am  Red  Guards  to  greens  fees  in  a  single  generation. 

Where  the  next  generation  will  take  it  is  anyone's  guess.  The 
ddy  pace  of  change  is  accelerated  in  Beijing  by  preparations  for 
e  2008  Summer  Olympics.  New  buildings  are  going  up  and 
d  ones  coming  down  so  quickly  that  I  was  advised— not  alto- 
:ther  frivolously— to  refrain  from  referencing  a  guidebook  for 
lything  other  than  history.  Information  on  restaurants,  bars,  and 
lops  would  be  more  reliably  sourced  from  the  local  listings 
agazines,  such  as  City  Weekend  or  Time  Out,  which  now  pub- 
ihes  a  Beijing  edition  in  English  as  well  as  Mandarin. 

Ten  colossal  construction  projects  are  under  way.  Even  one  of 
em,  on  its  own,  would  be  a  landmark  development  in  another 
ipital  city.  These  are  not  dull,  utilitarian,  socialist-state  mono- 
hs  but  exhilarating  buildings  of  thrilling  shapes  and  startling 
lgles.  designed  by  some  of  the  icons  of  international  archi- 
cture.  The  biggest  is  the  British  architect  Norman  Foster's  new 
rport  terminal;  the  most  controversial,  the  French  designer 
lul  Andreu's  ovoid  GRAND  NATIONAL  THEATER,  which  is 
:aring  completion  just  west  of  Tiananmen  Square.  It  looks  as  if 
had  capsized;  Beijingers  call  it  the  "Eggshell." 

For  the  Athens  Olympics,  the  question  was  whether  the  new 
ructures  would  be  finished  on  time.  In  Beijing,  the  race  is  to  fix 
)  what's  ancient.  The  city's  most  historic  sites  are  getting  the 
mstruction  version  of  Botox.  The  grimy  buildings  of  the  impe- 
il  palace  in  the  Forbidden  City  are  being  cleaned,  garishly  re- 
rinted— carmine,  azure,  and  emerald— and  re-roofed  with  tiles 
:hly  glazed  the  color  of  sandalwood. 

There  is  much  more  riding  on  the  2008  Olympics  than  who 
cks  up  the  medals.  This  is  China's  coming-out  party,  and  that 
one  of  the  things  that  currently  make  Beijing  the  most  interest- 
g  city  in  the  country.  Futuristic  Shanghai,  with  its  architectural 
ing,  presents  the  face  the  Chinese  want  the  world  to  see.  Bei- 
lg  is  how  China  wants  to  see  itself. 

hat  happens  after  the  Olympics  is  another 
matter.  The  expats  I  met  in  Beijing  were 
unanimous  that  the  momentum  of  eco- 
nomic change  was  now  unstoppable.  Not 
all  were  so  confident  that  the  accompany- 
ing social  changes  would  be  sustained, 
he  Chinese— at  least  the  ones  who  live  in  cities— now  enjoy  a  de- 
Be  of  mobility  and  consumer  choice  hitherto  unimaginable.  In  a 
>ciety  where  there  can  still  be  ruthless  penalties  for  having  more 
>an  one  child,  where  Microsoft  has  been  made  to  block  the  use 
"  such  words  as  "freedom"  and  "democracy"  on  some  of  its  soft- 


ware, and  where,  in  state-owned  apartments,  the  heat  is  turned  on 
(November  15)  and  off  (March  15)  irrespective  of  the  temperature, 
any  relaxation  in  the  organization  of  people's  lives  is  significant. 

And  while  any  additional  liberty,  however  relative,  looks  good 
on  an  Olympic  host's  resume,  it  could  be  curtailed  when  the 
Games  are  over.  If  the  Chinese  boom  is  causing  jitters  in  the 
West  about  what  it  may  mean  for  us.  our  concern  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  trepidation  Chinese  leaders  must  be  feeling  about 
what  it  will  mean  to  them. 

China  reveres  the  past  as  much  as  it  obsesses  about  the  fu- 
ture. So  whatever  shape  tomorrow  might  take,  it  will  conform 
to  the  colors,  patterns,  and  superstitions  of  tradition  (the  Grand 
National  Theater  being  the  exception  to  this  rule).  The  new  air- 
port terminal,  finished  in  auspicious  red,  will  resemble  a  dragon, 
as  does  the  outline  of  the  lake  at  the  Olympic  Green,  its  tail  an- 
gled toward  the  Forbidden  City  in  harmony  with  the  yin  and 
yang  of  the  original  Ming-dynasty  plan. 

Not  all  of  Beijing  is  new,  or,  for  that  matter,  exceptionally  old. 
Its  "antiques."  for  a  start,  are  only  occasionally  encrusted  with 
age.  At  the  vast  weekend  PANJIANYUAN  ANTIQUE  MARKET, 
some  of  the  oldest  artifacts  are  the  bicycles  on  which  much  of 
the  stock  arrives.  You  might  find  something  of  real  antiquity,  but 
you  will  need  luck  or  knowledge  to  do  so. 

You  will  have  fun  looking.  Some  3,000  dealers  set  up  their 
stalls  in  a  shed  the  size  of  an  arrivals  terminal.  There  are  wood 
carvings,  pieces  of  furniture,  baskets,  puppets,  lanterns,  Buddha 
statues,  paintings,  kites,  masks,  calligraphy  brushes,  army  hats 
and  helmets— in  fact,  there  is  enough  chinoiserie  to  decorate  Chi- 
nese restaurants  across  three  nations. 

A  horse-drawn  cart  loaded  with  apples  outside  the  market,  a 
man  having  his  hair  cut  on  the  sidewalk— these  sights  are  becom- 
ing rarer  in  the  new  Beijing,  with  its  gaudy  neon  and  gridlocked 
traffic.  On  my  first  visit,  in  1983,  the  roads  were  empty  except  for 
heavy  trucks,  black  government  limos,  and  battalions  of  bicycles. 
Today  the  roads  are  clogged  with  cars  that  the  Chinese  drive  like 
bicycles.  It  is  not  that  they  are  aggressive,  just  that,  like  cyclists, 
they  seem  reluctant  to  ever  come  to  a  standstill,  as  though  for 
fear  of  wobbling  and  falling  off.  Driving  in  China  is  a  series  of 
collisions  that  never  quite  happen.  Cars  swoop  out  of  side  roads, 
dive  across  the  face  of  oncoming  traffic,  and  swerve  between 
lanes  to  avoid,  if  at  all  possible,  ever  having  to  stop. 

The  unfamiliar  segue  between  old  and  new  can  be  confusing. 
At  the  Beijing  branch  of  the  exclusive  CHINA  CLUB,  where  full 
membership  costs  S  15.000.  Tony  Chiu,  the  general  manager,  told 
me  how  the  club  concept  initially  mystified  the  locals.  They 
couldn't  understand  how.  after  paying  the  fee.  they  were  still 
expected  to  pay  full  price  for  their  rooms  and  meals. 

The  China  Club  was  founded  by  the  Hong  Kong  fashion  mag- 
nate David  Tang,  the  Ralph  Lauren  of  the  Orient.  It  occupies  the 
400-year-old  buildings  that  make  up  a  former  courtyard  home,  or 
siheyuan,  built  for  the  24th  son  of  the  second  emperor  of  the  Qin 
dynasty.  The  place  is  adorned  with  antiques.  This  too  puzzles  the 
Chinese.  Chiu  explained:  "There  are  lots  of  people  here  rich 
enough  to  be  members,  but  they  were  born  in  houses  like  this. 
When  they  make  money  they  want  something  more  Western."' 

Which  is  why  there  is  a  Starbucks  gauchely  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Forbidden  City.  Between  the  Gate  of  Heavenly  Purity 
and  the  Hall  of  Preserving  Harmony  is  the  palace  of  the  paper 
cup.  History  is  good  if  it  turns  a  buck,  harder  to  take  if  it  doesn't. 
For  that  reason,  many  siheyuans  have  been  demolished. 

Originally,  siheyuans  were  homes  for  the  bourgeoisie,  family 
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compounds  built  around  small  quadrangles.  Between  the  houses 
ran  a  warren  of  alleys— /wrongs— many  just  wide  enough  for  a 
rickshaw.  As  the  city's  population  grew,  the  siheyuans  deterio- 
rated, the  /wrongs  became  slums,  and  the  developers  rode  in  on 
bulldozers.  Many  courtyard  homes  are  still  overcrowded  and 
without  plumbing,  but  in  the  more  salubrious  areas  a  /wrong  ad- 
dress is  now  about  as  fashionable  as  you  can  get.  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  providing  grants  for  restoration. 

One  such  area  undergoing  restoration  is  Houhai  Lake.  Its  wil- 
low trees  and  ancient  marble  bridge  have  long  provided  a  tacky 
backdrop  for  dozens  of  romantic  Chinese  movies.  Presumably, 
they  edit  out  the  battered  pleasure  boats  and  doctor  the  color  of 
the  spinach-green  water.  At  night  people  pile  into  the  throng 
of  bars  along  the  lake,  sitting  alfresco;  by  day  there  is  another 


"Right  now  the  art  scene  is  very  hot,'"  he  tells  me.  So  hot  th; 
Mariangela  Capuzzo.  ex-director  of  the  Palm  Beach  Contemp< 
rary  Art  Fair,  is  thinking  of  moving  to  Beijing  from  her  home  i 
Miami.  "This  is  where  it's  all  happening."  she  says. 

Even  more  is  happening  away  from  the  city  center.  798  SPAC 
is  a  good  hour's  drive  northeast,  in  the  suburb  of  Dashanzi. 
used  to  make  electronics  for  the  weapons  industry:  now  it 
emblematic  of  the  art  scene's  energy.  As  the  old  workshop 
fell  into  disuse,  artists  and  designers  took  advantage  of  tl 
low  rents  and  moved  in,  setting  up  studios  and  showrooms  1 
buildings  designed  in  the  Bauhaus  style  by  their  East  Germa 
comrades  in  1953.  Dashanzi.  or  the  New  Art  Territory,  as  th 
brochures  have-it.  happened  without  anyone  noticing.  By  th 
time  people  did.  the  spontaneity  that  had  sidestepped  the  bureai 


CHINA  REVERES  THE  PAST  AS  MUCH 

AS  IT  OBSESSES  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE.  SO  WHATEVERI 

'     SHAPE  TOMORROW  MIGHT  TAKE,  IT  WILL 

CONFORM  TO  THE  COLORS,  PA^ERNS,  AND 

SUPERSTITIONS  OF  TRADITION. 


melee  as  rival  operators  pedal  convoys  of  coach  parties  around 
the  /wrongs  in  rickshaws.  It  is  an  experience  to  be  avoided. 

Better  to  head  to  the  nearby  RED  CAPITAL  CLUB  restaurant 
and  its  associated  hotel,  the  RED  CAPITAL  RESIDENCE,  which 
are  located  in  a  200-year-old  converted  siheyuan.  Filled  with 
Communist  kitsch,  much  of  which  is  authentic,  the  Residence 
has  more  character  than  comfort.  The  hotel  has  five  guest  rooms 
all  decorated  with  original  1950s  furnishings  collected  from  the 
central  government  and  the  office  of  Jian  Qing.  or  Madame 
Mao.  the  third  wife  of  Mao  Zedong,  founder  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  In  the  chairman's  Chrysanthemum  Suite,  which 
is  a  replica  of  Mao's  bedroom  and  library,  a  Mao  alarm  clock, 
along  with  a  stack  of  Little  Red  Books  (in  lieu  of  a  Bible),  sits  on 
the  bedside  table.  Photographs  of  his  wives  and  mistresses  adorn 
the  coffee  table.  At  the  restaurant,  you  are  served  Mao  Tai  or 
Lin  Biao  Crash  cocktails  (named  after  the  defense  minister  who 
died  in  a  plane  crash  in  Outer  Mongolia)  by  waitresses  in  Red 
Guard  uniforms,  and  if  you  pick  up  a  phone  in  the  restaurant  bar 
you  will  be  harangued  by  a  scratchy  recording  of  Mao  himself. 

The  hotel  also  owns  Madame  Mao's  1970  Red  Flag  limousine, 
a  black,  bulletproof  stretch  limo  based  on  the  Russian-built  limos 
Stalin  gave  Mao  in  the  1950s.  It's  21  feet  long  and  comes  com- 
plete with  flagstaffs  and  white  antimacassars.  On  a  caviar-and- 
champagne  tour  of  the  city,  you  can  hide  from  the  curiosity  of 
the  proletariat  behind  the  original  black  tulle  curtains. 

Another  siheyuan  turned  restaurant  is  THE  COURTYARD,  which 
looks  across  the  moat  of  the  Forbidden  City.  The  ground  floor 
holds  the  restaurant;  the  basement,  an  art  gallery  opened  10  years 
ago  by  Meg  Maggio.  a  feisty  Boston  lawyer.  The  restaurant  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  comforting  threshold  to  the  then  unfamiliar 
territory  of  a  gallery,  especially  one  exhibiting  contemporary  art. 

Beijing's  first  modern-art  gallery— the  RED  GATE  GALLERY  - 
was  founded  five  years  earlier  by  Brian  Wallace,  an  Australian. 


crats  was  being  smiled  on  as  a  sign  of  the  vigor  of  the  new  Chin; 
Ironically.  798  Space  fits  the  images  of  socialist  Utopia  mor 
closely  now  than  it  ever  did  in  the  past.  With  some  workshop 
still  in  production,  welders  and  electricians  mingle  with  fashio 
designers,  furniture-makers,  and  sculptors  in  comradely  harrm 
ny  within  an  almost  village -like  community. 

hina's  avant-garde  artists  are  not  slow  to  que 
tion  the  values  of  the  emerging  consumerisn 
and  they  reflect  the  confusion  of  a  people  sti 
testing  the  limits  of  the  acceptable,  but  the\  su  1 
well  short  of  the  provocative.  Representation 
of  Mao  must  conform  to  the  official  image- 

and  in  a  recent  exhibition  of  tattooed  pigs,  the  one  with  the  ta 

too  of  Lenin  was  removed. 

The  art  scene  is  vital  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  It  is  a  ticket  t 

I 

much  of  what  is  going  on  at  the  moment,  an  orchestra  seat  IV 
the  Challenges  of  the  New  Society— the  only  show  in  town.  Tra\ 
el  is  about  events  as  well  as  sights,  about  time  as  much  as  place 
This  is  the  time  to  be  in  Beijing.  □ 


WHERE  TO  STAY   Grand  Hyatt  Beijing  ( 1  East  Chang  An  Avenue, 
Dongcheng  District;  86-10-8518-1234;  beijing.grand.hyatt.com). 
Rooms  from  $375  a  night  for  a  Grand  Room  to  $4,212  for  the 
Presidential  Suite.  A  spa  opens  later  this  year.  Red  Capital  Residence 
(9  Dongsi  Liutiao,  Dongcheng  District;  86-10-8403-5308, 
redcapitalclub.com.cn).  Five  small  suites  from  $200  a  night. 

WHERE  TO  EAT   The  Courtyard  (95  Donghuamen  Dajie,  Dongcheng 
District;  86-10-6526-8883),  a  knife-and-fork,  rather  than  chopsticks, 
restaurant,  serving  Maine  scallops  and  Australian  filet  mignon. 
The  famous  Red  Capital  Club  (66  Dongsi  Jiutiao,  Dongcheng  District; 
86-10-8401-6152)  offers  a  grand  banquet  of  Zhnongnanhai  cuisine. 
For  more  details,  see  page  24. 
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RAL  REVOLUTION 
(1)  Tianshang  Studio  Tailor.  (2)  Courtyard 
of  the  China  Club.  (3)  Entrance  to  the 
Forbidden  City.  (4)  Lagoon  at  the  Grand 
Hyatt  Hotel.  (5)  Panjianyuan  antiques  market. 
(6)  Docent  at  the  Red  Gate  Gallery.  (7)  The 
Grand  National  Theater,  designed  by  Paul 

dreu,  under  construction.  (8)  Signs  of 
China's  changing  character  are  everywhere: 
a  billboard  advertising  a  golf  course. 
(9)  Statue  inside  the  Red  Capital  Residence. 
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ROMANCING  MOSCOW 

Forget  Cold  War  drab  and  post-Soviet  gaudiness.  After  nights  on  the  town  among  the  Muscovite  elite, 
SIMON  SEBAG  MONTEFIORE  reports  on  a  return  to  czarist  extravagance,  only  with  better  food 


ast  October,  on  a 
strangely  balmy  Tues- 
day night  in  Moscow, 
some  of  Russia's  hyper- 
beautiful  models  and 
most  discreet  billionaire 
oligarchs  blended  to- 
gether at  VERTINSKY, 
among  the  city's  most 
■■^h^^m  sophisticated  restau- 
rants. Owned  by  successful  movie  producer 
Stephan  Mikhalkov.  this  Russo-Chinese  hot 
spot  is  flourishing  in  the  new  boom  of  the 
world's  biggest  and  richest  frontier  town. 
With  billions  of  oil  dosh  pumping  into 
Moscow,  a  city  of  more  than  10  million 
souls  in  the  biggest  country  in  the  world, 
there  is  a  new  swagger  in  the  air.  Yet  there 
are  just  2.000  people  who  "matter"  in  this 
city,  and  all  of  them  know  one  another.  No 
one  represents  this  like  Mikhalkov  himself: 
his  father.  Nikita,  is  the  country's  most  fa- 


mous living  film  director  (Burnt  by  the 
Sun):  his  93-year-old  grandfather.  Sergei, 
was  Stalin's  favorite  poet,  and  author  of  the 
Soviet  national  anthem;  and  Stephan  him- 
self has  just  produced  Russia's  highest- 
grossing  new  movie,  on  the  Afghan  war. 

Everything  here  is  a  kaleidoscope  of 
overlapping  circles  and  social  Venn  dia- 
grams: that  is  why  there  are  so  many  words 
for  "circle"  and  "connection"  in  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  it's  what  makes  Moscow 
such  a  fascinating  laboratory  of  power, 
such  a  subtle  mix  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

When  I  started  coming  to  Moscow  regu- 
larly, in  1991,  there  was  a  real  discomfort.  I 
used  to  stay  in  a  cockroach-seething  high- 
rise  called  the  INTOURIST  (reopening  as 
a  RITZ-CARLTON  later  this  year).  The  only 
place  one  could  get  decent  food  was  across 
the  road,  within  the  vast  Moskva  Hotel, 
where,  on  the  second  floor,  an  old  Spanish 
woman  toiling  behind  a  greasy  amber  cur- 


tain cooked  Spanish  omelets.  In  the  late 
90s,  restaurants  were  plush,  imperial,  anc 
over  the  top,  but  the  food  was  still  inedible 
No  longer.  The  restaurants  and  hotels  hen 
are  now  as  good  as  those  in  New  York  o 
London— just  pricier. 

Near  the  Kremlin  and  beside  Stalin": 
favorite  place,  the  Mali  Theatre,  sits  the 
ARARAT  PARK  HYATT,  the  city's  best  anc 
most  beautiful  hotel,  with  its  unforgiving 
black  marble  chic  and  fantastically  sex\ 
maids  in  dominatrix  high  heels  and  blacl- 
uniforms.  Fittingly,  across  from  the  Arara 
is  the  new  TSUM  department  store,  its  glis 
tening  halls  reminiscent  of  a  newer,  bright 
er  Bergdorf  Goodman.  To  the  store's  left  i; 
the  TRETYAKOVSKY  PASSAGE:  a  classica 
Muscovite  creation,  a  temple  that  worship; 
luxury  (and  luxury  goods).  What  is  telling 
is  the  way  it  was  built:  it  is  a  bazaar,  undei 
one  management,  so  you  enter  through  his 
toric.  colossal  white  archways  into  a  cobblec 
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MOSCOW'S  BIG  BOOM 

1 )  Moving  to  the  music  at 
Osen  nightclub.  (2)  A  view 
of  Red  Square,  the  Kremlin, 
and  St.  Basil's  Cathedral. 

3)  Women  at  a  party  for 
Agent  Provocateur,  at 
Galereya  restaurant,  April 
2005.  (4)  The  interior  of 

Vado  restaurant.  (5)  Aliona 

Joletskaya,  editor  of  Russian 
Vogue,  at  the  opening  of 
Vogue  Cafe,  July  2003. 

6)  A  look  down  Tretyakovsky 

'assage.  (7)  An  undated 
portrait  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

8)  Stephan  Mikhalkov, 
owner  of  Vertinsky  restaurant. 
(9)  A  Rolls-Royce  on  a 
Moscow  street. 
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,ews  that  contains  everything  from  Prada 
Gucci.  The  stores  have  their  own  outside 
ltrances,  but  once  inside,  you  walk  straight 
rough  one  to  another.  It's  a  super-souk,  a 
minder  that  Russia  is  Slavic,  with  a  dose 
"the  Tatar  Orient.  Here  you  will  also  find 
ie  salesroom  of  choice  for  Moscow's  fa- 
>rite  automobile:  the  Bentley. 

A  oscow  has  become  a  city  of 
V  /  bars,  bistros,  teahouses,  and 
\^/  cinemas,  all  so  sophisticated 
they  show  no  resemblance  to 
the  sleazy  dives  Westerners 
squented  in  the  mid-90s.  when  Americans 
id  Brits  owned  the  town.  Take  VOGUE 
AFE,  a  cool,  Manhattan-like  bistro  for  the 
shion  classes.  It's  filled  with  long-legged, 
^signer-label  addicts,  tanned  in  Monte 
arlo  and  booted  by  Gucci.  Or  PRADO,  a 
:cadent  cocktail  lounge  and  teahouse  with 
lurals  of  Pompeian  orgies,  filled  with  girls 
king  tea  together,  each,  as  a  friend  says, 
he  girlfriend  of  a  somebody." 
In  the  90s  within  the  golden  circles  of 
loscow— wealthy  Russians  bought  hideous 
lodern  art  and  boastfully  tippled  cham- 
agne,  but  today  they  buy  old  masters  and 
p  privately  made  black  vodka.  But  as 


these  wealthy  Russians  sit  in  GALEREYA, 
the  sexually  charged,  oil-market  barometer 
of  a  bar-restaurant,  they  order  . . .  tea.  Not 
just  any  tea.  This  is  a  cult  of  the  fastidious. 
Ancient  Chinese  teas  are  the  new  luxury 
delicacy.  A  favorite  is  puer  tea.  This  aged— 
at  least  30  years  is  best— black  tea  is  from 
China's  Yunnan  province;  its  production  is 
a  state-guarded  secret.  A  pot  can  cost  S40 
and  is  served  by  a  tea  master. 

When  the  golden  circle  go  to  the  movies, 
they  do  not  go  to  the  old  theater  in  Pushkin 
Square.  The  oligarchs  have  their  own  private 
cinemas,  as  does  the  Kremlin.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  a  movie  with  the  general  public, 
the  new  class  goes  to  the  tiny  ROMANOV 
CINEMA,  on  Romanov  Street.  Admission  to 
this  ultimate  movie  theater— with  its  plush 
seats  and  state-of-the-art  sound  technology- 
costs  as  much  as  $40  a  person. 

After  the  tea  has  been  sampled,  the  films 
watched,  and  the  dinners  eaten.  Musco- 
vites hit  the  nightclubs.  The  clubs  here,  like 
in  New  York,  are  perpetually  coming  and 
going.  The  hottest  this  week  is  KABARET, 
housed  within  the  venerable  but  faded 
METROPOL  HOTEL,  close  to  Red  Square. 
Its  doors  are  manned  not  by  young,  slick 
red-carpet  arbiters  but  by  old,  paunchy 


men  in  green  Metropol  uniforms  who  lead 
us  down  white  marble  steps  where  slinky 
blondes  bring  cocktails  and  that  super- 
oligarchical  tea.  And  outside  Kabaret,  the 
Bentleys,  Rolls-Royces,  and  Hummers  wait. 
Once,  perhaps,  Moscow  was,  as  Tolstoy 
said,  the  place  where  every  Russian  "finds 
the  mother  of  their  soul,"  but  modern  Mos- 
cow does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  decay- 
ing Russia.  The  city  is  now  Russia's  bank 
vault,  its  cash  machine,  its  showpiece.  □ 


WHERE  TO  STAY  The  Ritz-Carlton, 
opening  mid-2006  just  off  Red  Square, 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Kremlin  and 
St.  Basil's  Cathedral  (ritzcarlton.com/ 
hotels/moscow).  Ararat  Park  Hyatt 
(4  Neglinnaya  Street;  7-495-783-1234; 
moscow.park.hyatt.com).  Rooms  from 
$400.  Mefropol  Hotel  (1/4  Teatralny 
Proezd;  7-501-927-6000;  metropol- 
moscow.ru).  Rooms  from  $300  for  a  single 
to  $2,000  for  the  Presidential  Suite. 

WHERE  TO  EAT  Vertinsky  (3  Ostozhenka; 
7-095-202-0570).  Vogue  Cafe  (7/9 
Kuznetsky  Most;  7-095-923-1701 ).  Prado 
(2  Slavyanskaya  Square;  7-095-784-6969). 
Galereya  (27  Petrovka;  7-095-937-4504). 

WHERE  TO  DANCE  Kabaret 

(1/4  Teatralny  Proezd;  7-095-789-8315) 

For  more  details,  see  page  24. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 

(1)  A  house  at  Kamogi 
Ranch,  which  is  near 

the  ancient  springs  of  the 
II  Palagani  Valley  on  the 
Laikipia  Plateau  in  Kenya. 

(2)  A  giraffe  at  night. 

(3)  Kanobi,  the  gardener, 
has  tended  to  the  ranch's 
exotic  shrubs  for  40  years. 

(4)  The  dining  room. 

(5)  Max  Hastings,  a  lifelong 
journalist,  writes  in  the 
early  afternoons  the  weeks 
he  lives  at  Kamogi. 

(6)  Beds  have  mosquito 
nets,  although  insects  are 
seldom  much  trouble  he 

(7)  A  maid.  (8)  Some  zeb 
gather  together.  (9)  An 
elephant  on  the  Laikipia 
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teau,  which  contains 
e  of  the  world's  largest 
phant  populations. 
)  A  local  Samburu  girl. 
)  A  lion  relaxes  in  the 
jde.  (12)  Mungai, 
mogi's  cook,  came  to 
•  ranch  10  years  ago  as 
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armworker.  (13)  Simple, 
ditional  objects  decorate 
>  living  room.  (14)  A 
setah  sprints  across  the 
ncan  wilderness. 
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MY  HOME  IN  KENYA 

Oc  ie  globe  on  countless 

cc         top  in  one  country  long  enough  to  enjoy 
as  that  he  fell  in  love  with  Kenya 
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.  Lunch  is  a  simple  affair,  maybe 

nd  homemade  bread.  This 

J  indoors.  The 

able  here,  but  when  darkness  comes 

our  crayfish  with  pa 

ng  room. 


to  look  at  the 
of  the  open  Land  Ro\ 

i\.  deeply  rutted  tracks 
round  the  ranch.  Some- 
tin                      he  neighboring  Loisaba  game  re- 
aant  herd 

the  plat,  lugie  Ranch. 

i  Kenyan  who 
ad  who  man  ,me- 

000-acre  fenced  enclosure.  Here 
buffalo,  that  seldom  appear  at 
both  black  and  white-  and 
There  are  many  parks  in  Africa  where 
cramble  of  safari  vehicles,  but  there 
ice  the  thrill  of  watching  the 
In  our  travels  around  Laikipia.  it  is  rare  to 
meet  anothei  )  human  being  save  farm- 

men. 

cnting  a  house  is  that  one  can  cre- 

iment.  There  is  no  need  to  face  the 

it  dinner,  as  one  docs  at  any  safari  lodge. 

>ne's  own  choice  where 

and  with  whom  to  share  the  cxperi- 

king  a  house  that  sleeps  10 

who  rotate  each  week. 

of  droll  dome  nd  raw  na- 

.■  ordinary  combination 

olute  privacy.  The  food 

good  for  you.  One  feels 

aic  mighl  ire  living 

larade,  but  it  seems  a  harmless  and 


HOW  TO  RENT  KAMOGI  RANCH:  Kamogi  is  available  from 

Tim  Best  Travel 

i  View  the 
:kand  Heather  Day, 
deep  10. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE:  Charter  a  flight  from  Nairobi  to  the  ranch's 
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MEXICO'S  RIVIERA 
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Baja  California  has  evolved  into  a  decadent  mixture  of  boho  chic  and  unashamed  luxury.' 
VICTORIA  MATHER  revels  in  its  unexpected  eccentricity 
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LA  VIE  BAJA 
Hammocks  line  the 
beach  at  One  & 
Only's  Palmilla  in 
Los  Cabos,  Mexico. 
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CAS  THE  SINGING  MARLIN 
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MJRANT  AND  BAKERY, 
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HOTEL  CALIFORNIA, 


CABO  SAN 
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BAJA  CALIFORNIA 

(For  full  story,  see  page  22) 

WHERE  TO  STAY 

One  &  Only  Palmilla.  $  1 1 0  million  worth  of 
glam-grand.  There  are  five  staff  people  per  guest. 
All  the  rooms  and  superb  suites  face  the  sea. 
This  is  luxury  saturation— an  1 8-hole  Jack  Nicklaus 
golf  course;  an  Elemis  spa  with  private-treatment 
villas;  and  crisp,  fresh  food  at  Agua,  which  is 
more  relaxed  than  "C,"  a  restaurant  from  Charlie 
Trotter.  The  swimming  pool  is  small,  considering 
that  the  sea  is  unswimmable  (866-829-2977; 
palmillaresorts.com). 

Las  Ventanas  is  sexy  and  glorious,  featuring  lovely 
white-washed  rooms  with  jewel  colors  in  the 
essentially  Mexican  fabrics.  Five  rooms  have  plunge 
pools  on  the  balcony.  The  spa  is  restfully  immaculate. 
A  problem  is  slight  claustrophobia:  the  S-shaped  pool 
snakes  around  the  restaurant  and  bar-bistro. 
Ventanas  has  the  only  Tom  Fazio  golf  course  outside 
of  the  U.S.  (888-767-3966;  lasventanas.com). 
Esperanza.  This  resort  is  California-goes-tropical 
in  a  spectacular  setting  overlooking  cliffs,  beach, 
waves,  and  sunset.  The  style  is  fun,  laid-back,  arty, 
outdoor  living  with  terra-cotta  tones.  The  bedrooms 
and  balconies  are  a  touch  small  (except  for  one 
sensational  suite  with  its  own  pool  and  path  to  the 
beach)  (866-31 1-2226;  esperanzaresort.com). 
Casa  Natalia.  An  adorable,  contemporary, 
boutique  hotel  in  San  Jose  owned  and  run  by  Natalie 
Tenoux.  Her  husband,  Loic,  is  the  chef.  Each  of 
the  16  rooms  is  different.  The  heart  of  the  hotel  is  the 
courtyard  with  a  restaurant  and  bar,  waterfalls,  and 
39  palm  trees  (52-624-142-5100;  casanatalia.com). 
DO'S  AND  DONT'S 

DO  go  to  Todos  Santos.  Shop  the  markets,  have 
lunch  at  the  Cafe  Santa  Fe  and  drinks  and  cigars 
at  the  Hotel  California. 
DO  eat  in  San  Jose  del  Cabo  at  Morgan's 
(great  atmosphere,  serves  everything  from  tapas 
to  tortillas)  or  La  Panga  (seafood,  contemporary 
Mexican),  or  stroll  to  the  French  Riviera  Bakery 
and  Restaurant  (Mediterranean  food,  divine 
pastries). 

DO  go  whale-watching  in  season  (December- 
April)  on  the  Sea  of  Cortez. 
DO  read  Moon  Handbooks.  8a/a,  by  Joe  Cummings, 
and  The  Log  from  the  Sea  of  Cortez, 
by  John  Steinbeck. 

DON'T  bother  with  Cabo  San  Lucas— 
unless  you  have  a  weakness  for  The  Singing  Marlin 
bar  or  Margaritaville  next  to  Burger  King. 

BEIJING  (For  full  story,  see  page  14) 

WHERE  TO  STAY 

Grand  Hyatt  Beijing.  This  modern  hotel  sits  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district.  The  Forbidden  City  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  and  is  in  view  from  the 
higher  north-facing  rooms.  The  huge  indoor  pool 
looks  like  a  set  from  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark 
(86-10-851 8-1 234;  beijing.grand.hyatt.com). 
Red  Capital  Residence.  With  its  kitsch 
Mao-revival  style,  five  small  rooms,  and  even 
smaller  bathrooms,  Red  Capital  is  unique  for  a  night 
or  two.  The  basement  bar,  a  former  air-raid  shelter, 
shows  classic  films  from  the  Cultural  Revolution 
such  as  Red  Detachment  of  Women  and  The  East  Is 
Red  (86-10-8403-5308;  redcapitalclub.com.cn). 
WHERE  TO  EAT 

Made  in  China.  Don't  be  put  off  by  its  being  in  a 
hotel.  Superb  Beijing  cuisine,  including  Peking  duck. 
It  takes  24  hours  to  prepare  and  is  cooked  in  a 
wood  oven.  Grand  Hyatt  Beijing,  1  East  Chang  An 
Avenue,  Dongcheng  District  (86-10-8518-1234). 
Bellagio.  Exceptional  value.  Taiwanese  food  in 
a  big,  buzzy  room,  which  could  double  as  the 
cosmetics  department  of  a  smart  store.  35  Xiaoyun 
Lu,  Chaoyang  District  (86-10-8451-9988). 


My  Humble  House.  Anything  but  humble.  Dramatic 
room  with  a  dark  pool  set  beneath  a  high,  vaulted 
glass  ceiling.  Imaginative  Chinese  fusion.  W307 
Oriental  Plaza,  West  Building,  Dongcheng  District 
(86-10-8518-8811). 

RBL.  Pricey  sashimi  and  sushi  served  in  a  long,  thin, 
cool  room.  One  of  Beijing's  happening  places.  53 
Dong  An  Men  Street,  Xi  Pei  Lou,  Dongcheng  District 
(86-10-6522-1389). 
WHERE  TO  DRINK 

Redmoon  Bar.  Everything  you  could  wont  from  o 
smart  city  bar  you  will  find  at  this  spot,  in  the  Hyatt. 
Black  furniture,  red  cushions,  dark  wood  paneling, 
and  sexy  lighting— plus  41  Scotch  whiskies  and  a 
dozen  sokes.  Grand  Hyatt  Beijing,  1  East  Chang  An 
Avenue,  Dongcheng  District  (86-10-8518-1234). . 
The  Bookworm.  Part  bar,  part  lending  library,  part 
restaurant,  it  has  the  ambience  of  a  club,  with  a 
mainly  expat  clientele  of  journalists,  writers, 
musicians,  and  businesspeople.  Building  4,  Nan 
Sanlitun  Road,  Chaoyang  District  (86-10-6586- 
9507;  beijingbookworm.com). 
Centro.  There  is  live  jazz  every  night  in  this  sleek, 
well-run  bar  in  the  business  district.  Kerry  Center 
Hotel,  1  Guanghua  Lu,  Chaoyang  District 
(86-10-6561-8833). 
WHERE  TO  SIGHTSEE 
Galleries  and  exhibition  spaces  displaying 
cutting-edge  and  conventional  Chinese  art  highlight 
Beijing's  flourishing  art  scene.  Several  of  the  must- 
see  spots  are:  Red  Gate  Gallery,  in  a  magnificent 
corner  tower  of  the  Ancient  City  wall  (Dongbianmen 
Watchtower,  Chongwenmen  District,  86-10-6525- 
1005;  redgategallery.com),  and  Court  Yard  Gallery 
(95  Donghuamen  Dajie,  86-10-6526-8882, 
courtyard-gallery.com).  Even  though  it's  an  hour  from 
the  city  center,  don't  miss  798  Space.  This  complex 
of  factory  buildings  hosts  cultural  events  as  well  as 
art  exhibits.  It  is  a  big  site  to  explore  (boutiques, 
restaurants,  and  art-book  stores  are  also  located  here) 
and  taxis  have  to  stop  at  the  factory  gate,  unless 
you  know  where  you  are  going.  4  Jiuxianqiao  Road, 
Chaoyang  District  (86-10-6438-4862, 
798space.com). 

The  Great  Wall.  Avoiding  the  crowds  at  the  Wall 
is  not  easy.  Three  ideas:  Mutianyu,  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  Beijing,  is  one  of  the  less  busy  access 
points,  despite  having  a  chairlift.  William  Lindesay, 
a  Wall  fanatic  from  England,  hosts  weekend 
walks  and  longer  treks.  For  details  on  his  services, 
go  to  wildwall.com.  Finally,  a  controversial  hotel 
opened  beneath  the  Wall  three  years  ago  and  is 
already  expanding.  Eleven  Asian  architects  each 
designed  a  showpiece  house,  originally  to  be  sold. 
Now  they  operate  as  one  hotel,  managed  by 
Kempinski.  The  average  cost  for  a  four-bedroom 
house  is  $8,000  a  night,  and  you  might  have  to 
share  a  bathroom— but  you'll  probably  have  the 
Wall  to  yourself.  Commune  by  the  Great  Wall, 
Badaling  Highway  (86-10-81 1  8-1  888; 
commune.com.cn). 

DOS  AND  DONT'S 

DO  get  away  from  the  tour  groups  in  the  Forbidden 
City  and  their  loud-hailing,  flag-waving  guides. 
Fortunately,  they  stick  to  the  "highway,"  which  goes 
straight  through  the  middle  of  the  palace,  leaving 
the  areas  on  either  side  sanctuaries  of  quiet.  You  will 
pay  obout  a  dollar  extra  to  see  the  astonishing 
collection  of  imperial  clocks,  but  no  more  than  the 
overall  $7.50  entrance  fee  to  wander  through 
Emperor  Qian  Long's  retirement  garden. 
DON'T  use  a  public  lavatory  unless  you  absolutely 
have  to.  They  are  usually  unspeakable. 
DO  use  taxis.  They're  cheap— you  can  go  a  long 
way  for  $2— and  reliable.  But  don't  expect  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  the  driver.  DO  keep  a  note  in 
Mandarin  of  your  hotel's  address,  and  get  someone 
who  speaks  it  to  tell  the  driver  where  you  want  to  go. 
DON'T  think  traffic  will  stop  at  pedestrian 


crosswalks.  Even  when  pedestrians  have  a  green 
light,  cars  will  still  make  right  turns. 
DO  bargain  in  the  markets.  Offer  a  third  of  the 
asking  price  and  expect  to  pay  half. 
DON'T  expect  to  wait  in  line.  With  o  population 
of  15  million,  it's  every  man  for  himself  at  ticket 
counters,  elevators,  and  bus  stops  in  Beijing. 
DO  be  prepared  to  walk.  Beijing  is  like  Los  Ange 
in  the  way  it  is  spread  out,  and  the  distances 
con  be  surprising.  But  if  you  are  not  going  too  far 
the  streets  are  safe  and  the  people  only  too  happ 
to  help  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 
DO  consider  hiring  a  car  and  on  English-speaking 
guide  if  you  will  be  doing  a  lot  of  sightseeing.  It  w 
cost  about  $  1 00  a  day,  provided  you  stay  within  rl 
city,  but  it  takes  all  the  stress  out  of  getting  around. 

MOSCOW  (For  full  story,  see  page  l&) 

WHERE  TO  STAY 

Ararat  Park  Hyatt.  The  best  hotel  in  town.  Very 

cool,  with  excellent  service  and  a  sound  concierge 

desk.  The  10th  floor  Conservatory  Lounge  &  Bar  is 

funky  bar  with  views  over  the  Kremlin  and  the  Bolsh 

Theater.  During  the  winter  the  Sunday  brunch 

includes  Veuve  Clicquot  (7-495-78 3-1234; 

moscow.park.hyatt.com). 

Metropol  Hotel.  The  old  empress  of  hotels,  a  little 

faded  but  it  has  a  certain  grand  style,  albeit  in 

the  truculent  Soviet  manner.  Stalin  stayed  here 

(7-501-927-6000;  metropol-moscow.ru). 

Golden  Apple.  Russia's  first  boutique  hotel. 

It's  stylish,  sophisticated,  private,  and  in  a  great  spo 

near  Pushkin  Square,  Cafe  Pushkin,  McDonald's, 

and  Stalin's  archives  (7-495-980-7000; 

goldenapple.ru). 

WHERE  TO  EAT 

Vanil.  Another  Stephan  Mikhalkov  restaurant. 

Sleek,  minimalist  emporium  of  fusion  food.  A  favori 

of  ministers,  film  directors,  and  supermodels 

1  Ostozhenka  (7-495-202-3341 ). 

Pavilion.  A  beautiful,  sophisticated  place  with 

delicious  French-Asian  food  and  perfect  service,  f 

of  oligarchs  and  supermodels.  7  Bolshoi  Patriarsh 

Per  (7-495-203-51 10). 

Cafe  Pushkin.  The  Westerners'  favorite  Russian 

restaurant  and  hangout,  beautifully  paneled.  Havir 

been  designed  in  the  grand  pre-revolution  style,  it's 

like  dining  in  a  Tolstoy  novel.  26a  Tverskoy  Bulvai 

(7495-229-5590). 

WHERE  TO  SHOP 

Tretyakovsky  Passage.  Armani,  Versace,  Dolce  & 

Gabanna,  and  Bentley  are  some  of  the  luxury  brand 

found  at  this  high-end  enclave  near  Red  Square. 

TsUM.  One  of  Russia's  largest  and  most  successful 

department  stores,  TsUM,  which  translates  as  the 

abbreviation  for  Central  Department  Store,  is  locate 

in  the  very  center  of  Moscow— next  to  Red  Square 

and  the  Bolshoi  Theater.  21  Petrovka  Street 

(7-495-292-1 157;  www.tsum.ru/en). 

DO'S  AND  DONT'S 

DO  always  keep  your  passport  or  ID  with  you 

in  Moscow:  if  you  go  anywhere  off  the  beaten 

path,  or  are  stopped  by  the  traffic  police,  you 

might  need  to  show  it. 

DO  change  money.  It  is  worth  having  rubles,  but 

keep  some  dollars  too,  because  many  restaurant; 

quietly  accept  U.S.  currency  (although  they  will 

probably  give  you  your  change  in  rubles). 

DO  take  official  taxis  to  and  from  the  airports,  but 

on  the  street,  if  you  speak  some  basic  Russian,  jus 

hail  any  car  and  if  they  stop,  they  will  act  as  a  taxi 

for  a  nominal  fee,  usually  between  one  and  thre 

dollars.  Always  agree  on  the  price  before  you  get  it 

NEVER  get  into  a  "taxi"  if  it  has  darkened  window 

or  contains  more  than  one  person. 

DON'T  cross  the  big  boulevards— jaywalking  is 

a  good  way  to  get  killed.  Always  take  the 

underpasses. 
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Always  enjoy  responsibly. 
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cial  representative  of  what  the  Bush  peo- 
ple stood  for  but  a  proud  example  of  it. 


M 


y  guess  is  that  nobody  in  the  inner  cir- 
cle thought  it  very  important  that  he 
couldn't  talk,  that  he  had  to  plod  and 
often  struggle  through  every  sentence.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  talk— not  being  quick  enough  and 
facile  enough  to  shape  language  to  your  pre- 
cise and  urgent  needs— might  even  have  been 
a  further  sign  of  his  straight-shooter  qualities. 
In  that  sense.  McClellan  may  have  been 
even  an  idealization.  Just  the  facts,  ma  am. 
That's  all  the  press  would  get  out  of  him— 
that's  all  anybody  could  get  out  of  him.  (He 
tends  to  relentlessly  repeat  anything  that 
he  thinks  is  a  fact,  for  instance  his  initially 
quaint  and  then  puzzling  constant  charac- 
terization of  50-year-old  Supreme  Court 
nominee  John  Roberts  as  "young,"  causing 
one  reporter  to  press.  "Are  you  aware  of 
something  that  is  getting  ready  to  come  out 
. . .  that  will  make  this  administration  say, 
'Well,  that  was  when  he  was  young  and  he 
has  now  changed  his  mind'?")  Maybe  the 
media  wouldn't  be  able  to  twist  his  words, 
because  his  words  would  be.  knowing  Scott, 
necessarily  so  limited  and  basic. 

Also— and  this  must  surely  have  been 
part  of  the  thinking  in  such  a  top-down  ad- 
ministration—because Scott  couldn't  talk,  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  say  anything  for  himself. 
His  lack  of  verbal  acumen,  his  lack  of  dex- 
terity with  a  subordinate  clause,  becomes 
another  part  of  the  way  to  control  the  White 
House  message  in  a  White  House  obsessed 
with  such  control.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to 
cozy  up  to  the  press.  That  requires  a  serving- 
two-masters  deftness.  A  special  tonal  range. 
A  wink.  A  nod.  An  emphasis.  A  surgical  use 
of  modifiers,  so  that  I  say  what  I  have  to  say 
in  such  a  way  that  we  all  understand  what  I 
mean  to  say.  A  little  Kabukiness. 


HEAVY 
BAGGAGE 

McClellan  is  a 
Texas  insider 
picked  by 
Karen  Hughes, 


This  is  not  just  sophistry,  something  else 
that  straight  shooters  don*t  practice;  it's  ver- 
bal athleticism.  Language  is  the  game.  You 
need  to  have  a  gift  for  it. 

In  McClellan's  case,  almost  all  of  his 
sentences  are  dead  on  arrival.  Even 
the  pre-written  sentences  (most  every 
briefing  begins  with  a  statement  about  the 
president's  schedule  or  the  plausibly  posi- 
tive developments  at  hand— we've  turned 
the  corner  in  Iraq,  etc.)  are  so  bald  and  flat- 
footed  that  they  become  a  kind  of  insult— he 
doesn't  disguise  the  bull. 

Herewith  another  emotional  complica- 
tion: among  the  overrated  jobs  in  American 
journalism  is  being  a  daily  assignment  re- 
porter covering  the  White  House.  You  are. 
in  essence,  a  transcriber.  The  White  House 
dishes  out  relative  baloney  and  you  serve  it. 
So  if  you're  the  press  secretary,  your  job  is 
to  make  the  baloney  palatable.  You  have  to 
help  provide  press  people  with  the  where- 
withal to  maintain  the  belief  that  they  are 
doing  something  more  than  writing  up  your 
spin— you  have  to  go  the  extra  lingua-mile 
to  make  the  spin  seem  plausible,  clever,  el- 
egant, seductive,  uplifting  even.  It  is  not  just 


His  daily 

march  into 

hostile 


territory 

must  be  a 
cunning  setup- 
diabolical 
at  it 

Mill 


the  stubbornness  ofMcClellan's  baloney 
but  the  inartfulness  that  makes  everybody 
nuts.  He  offers  nobody  any  cover. 

The  media,  after  all,  is  being  blamed  by 
many  people  (not  to  mention  many  of  its 
own  people)  for  pretty  much  uncritically  ac- 
cepting the  Bush  line  about  the  war  about 
terrorism,  W.M.D.,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
positive  outcome  in  Iraq.  The  media's  defense 
has  been  that  it  can  function  only  within  the 
prescribed  information  structure.  How  can 
we  know  when  the  While  House  is  prevari- 
cating, dissembling,  not  being  straight  with 
us.  even  outright  lying  to  us? 

McClellan  destroys  this  line  of  defense. 
His  inability  to  finesse  the  administration 
line,  to  tickle  its  logic,  to  prettify  it,  to  seem 
smart  about  it  in  the  least— and  with  virtual- 
ly every  one  of  his  prevaricating  and  dissem- 
bling and  truth-avoiding  utterances  becom- 
ing the  morsels  of  the  daily  blog  diet— means 
the  media  has  to  struggle  even  more  to  jus- 
tify how  it  ever  believed  these  numskulls. 

In  fact,  Iraq,  relatively  speaking,  remains 
the  elephant  in  the  briefing  room-nobody 
really  talks  about  it.  But  as  to  everything 
else,  McClellan  has  become  a  helpless  and 
irresistible  target. 

On  Rove-Plame-Libby  he  dumbly  deliv- 
ered a  bald  denial  on  Rove's  behalf  (where- 
as Rove's  actual  denial  was  a  study  in  the 
nuance  of  deniability)  and  therefore  be- 
came as  guilty  as  Rove  and  more  foolish. 

Katrina  became  the  objective  correlative 
of  McClellan's  inability  to  connect  language 
to  reality  ("Flood  control  has  been  a  priority 
of  this  administration  from  Day  One."  And 
"As  I  have  indicated,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
politics."  And  again:  "This  is  not  a  time  for 
finger-pointing  or  playing  politics"),  and.  in 
turn,  McClellan  became  the  living  example 
of  the  White  House's  own  befuddlement. 

When  Dick  Cheney  shot  Harry  Whit- 
tington.  McClellan,  in  some  strange,  re- 
flexive slow  motion,  adopted  the  Katrina 
defense— whatever  happened  on  the  ground 
was  so  complicated  and  the  scene  so  remote 
that  the  White  House  prudently  waited  to 
amass  all  reports  and  all  data  before  re- 
sponding to  the  event. 

On  Dubai  Ports,  an  obvious  shocked- 
shocked  thing  for  the  press 
nd  everybody  not  per- 
sonally associated  with 
the  White  House,  Mc- 
Clellan was,  once 
again,  helpless  to 
hit  the  ball  back— to 
one  reporter's  asi- 
nine question  about 
how  many  Ameri- 
can companies  run 
Arab  ports,  he  just 
stood  there  blinking. 

Every  day,  he's 
pulped,  pummeled, 
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spit  upon  for  speaking  White  House  un- 
truths—or for  not  speaking  them  well  enough. 
It  is  so  bad.  and  so  constantly  public— 
every  misspoken  word,  every  stutter,  every 
repetition,  repeated  mercilessly  across  the 
information  universe— that  he  can  only 
hope  that  it's  gotten  bad  enough  for  him  to 
get  a  sympathy  vote. 

Which  is  why.  after  months  of  repeat- 
ed requests.  I  all  of  a  sudden  got  a 
call  to  come  to  the  West  Wing  and 
have  a  chat  with  McClellan.  This  is  a  reach- 
out.  He's  a  man  on  the  ropes.  He  needs  to 
explain  himself.  It's  personal— it's  got  to  be. 
Even  McClellan,  whose  singular  talent  is  to 
stand  there  and  take  it.  has  feelings. 

But  there  remains  the  same  intractable 
problem:  he's  as  inexpressive  one-on-one  as 
he  is  in  the  briefing  room. 

He  makes  the  problem  worse:  while  I  in- 
tentionally have  not  brought  a  tape  recorder, 
hoping  to  hear  McClellan  talk  without  the 
self-consciousness  of  preserved  words,  he, 
ever  defensive  and  bureaucratic,  has  his  own 
recorder  on  the  table,  and,  what's  more,  an 
official  stenographer  sitting  in  on  our  conver- 
sation (the  "steno,"  as  McClellan  calls  him. 
has  a  tape,  too— and  a  big  funnel  microphone 
which  he  points  at  me  and  at  McClellan— 
from  which  he  makes  the  transcription). 

Now.  the  subject  is— my  imitation  here 
has  everything  to  do  with— the  fact  that  Mc- 
Clellan has  become  the  world's  most  pitiable 
(or  martyred,  depending  on  your  ideologi- 
cal position)  creature.  And  while  it  would 
probably  not  be  a  good  idea  for  McClellan 
to  break  down  in  tears,  you  should,  if  you're 
in  McClellan's  position,  want  to  somehow 
evoke  rather  than  flatly  deny  your  human- 
ity—you want  to  slip  it  in,  begin  to  suggest 
you  bleed,  too. 

But  he  denies  all  personal  feelings.  In- 
deed, his  approach  here  to  dealing  with  his 
humiliation  is  to  call  me  up  to  demonstrate 
that  he  can  deny  what's  crystal  clear: 

McClellan:  One  thing  that  you  can't  let  hap- 
pen when  you're  in  a  position  like  this  is— and 
you  can't  get  caught  up— well,  let  me  back  up. 
1  think  the  best  way  to  say  it  is  that  you  can't 
take  things  personally. 

I  offer  a  wider  opening: 

me:  I  don't  know  of  another  example  where 
someone's  words  on  a  daily  basis— someone's 
essentially  extemporaneous  words— are  so  dis- 
sected and  repeated- 
Mi  clellav  Around  the  world. 
me:— and  redistributed.  It  must  make  you 
crazy. 

mcclellan:  No.  it's  part  of  the  job.  I  mean. 
I'm  actually  glad  that  we  have  the  whole 
transcript  out  there  so  everybody  can  see  and 
have  the  full  context  of  it. 

It's  one-note.  He  can't  leave  it.  He's  affect- 
less.  (His  forehead  is  absolutely  smooth— 


'When  youre 
in  a  position 

like  this  " 

says  McClellan, 

"you  cant 

take  things 

personally." 


robotlike  rather  than  Botox-like  smooth.) 

He  professes:  He's  an  office  worker, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,  doing  his  job. 
There's  nothing  more  than  that. 

I  can't  even  get  him  going  very  much  on 
the  history  of  his  office  (usually  people  in 
politics  love  the  history  digression),  nor  on 
his  predecessors  (he  does  offer  that  he  sees 
himself  most  like  George  Christian.  L.B.J.'s 
last  press  secretary,  who  was  from  Texas  and 
who,  if  he  is  remembered  for  anything,  is  re- 
membered for  not  being  too  memorable). 

Indeed,  the  only  real  nod  to  the  idea 
of  how  the  job  has  changed— creating  the 
predicament  of  rancor  and  high  exposure 
that  he  finds  himself  in— is  to  evoke,  in  all 
but  random  fashion,  9/11.  It's  a  reference 
made,  it  seems,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  in  the  Bush  White  House  everything 
must  be  related  to  9/11. 

Finally,  though.  I  manage— this  is  just 
after  the  Cheney  shooting  mess— to  get  him 
to  make  a  small  admission  of  being  just  a 
little  bothered  by  being  so  relentlessly  bitten 
and  kicked: 

mcclellan:  Well,  last  week  was  a  little  bit  of 
an  example  where  I  think  most  people  feel  like 
the  White  House  press  corps,  in  general,  went 
a  little  over  the  top I  tried  to  be  as  respon- 
sive and  forthright  as  I  could  be  based  on  the 
facts  that  I  knew.  And  obviously,  there's  a  point 
where  the  vice  president  was  going  to  have  to 
come  out  and  talk  about  it.  He  wanted  to  wait 
until  Harry  Whittington  was  doing  better.  But 
this  town  can— and  I  think  I  talked  about  it  last 
week— can  get  into  over-analyzing  things  at 
points.  And  I  think  there  was  a  tendency  to  do 
that  last  week— or  over-interpret  things. 

Which  is  how  I  got  to  thinking  about 
PowerPoint,  pressing  the  suggestion  with 
McClellan.  who  says  there  is  a  plan  to  reno- 
vate the  briefing  room. 

In  a  minimally  well-equipped  office,  your 
junior-most  assistant  would  have  been  able  to 
put  a  time  line  up  on  slides,  and  let  you  flip 
to  even  body's  highlighted  statements,  and 
illustrate  the  issue  with  graphics  and  maybe 


even  a  little  video  (Harry  Whittington  from 
the  hospital  bed),  and.  in  lieu  of  verbal  rep- 
etition, provide  some  bullet  points  (no  pun) 
which  you  could  refer  back  to— "What  I 
wouldn't  have  given  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
slides."  said  a  former  press  secretary  of  my 
acquaintance  who  held  the  job  before  Power- 
Point was  popular— sparing  McClellan  the 
verbal  and  intellectual  burden  of  having  to 
keep  all  these  cockamamy  moving  pieces 
and  wildly  unlikely  scenarios  in  credible  and 
reasonable  order  in  his  head. 

So  is  he  purposely  being  sacrificed?  Mc- 
Clellan looks  and  acts  like  a  pawn,  so 
perhaps  he  is.  And  why  else  wouldn't 
you  fire  someone  wbo  is  so  obviously  not  up 
to  it?  There  must  be  method  here.  The  Ro- 
vian  rationale  might  go  something  like  this: 
Scott  talks  fine  enough  for  our  people:  the 
fact  that  he's  not  the  brightest  bulb  makes 
him  more  sympathetic  and  recognizable: 
he's  everybody's  good-guy  brother— or  ev- 
erybody's good-guy  brother  in  our  good- 
guy  base.  If  NBC's  David  Gregory  calls 
Scott  a  "jerk"  for  a  little  prevaricating  when 
it  comes  to  the  vice  president's  hunting  acci- 
dent (which  itself,  probably,  isn't  playing  so 
badly  with  the  base),  well,  them's  fighting 
words  coming  from  a  media  snot.  When  it 
comes  to  the  press,  just  grin  and  bear  it— or 
let  Scott  grin  and  bear  it. 

But.  personally.  I  think  the  true  answer 
is  that  the  Bush  people  have  no  idea  what 
they're  doing  here.  Language  exists  for 
these  guys  only  as  a  bullying  tactic  (if  they 
say  we're  at  war.  then  we're  at  war).  They 
rule  by  repetition— that's  their  truncheon. 
Their  whole  theory,  to  the  extent  they  theo- 
rize, is  to  keep  it  simple,  stupid— in  fact,  to 
mock  the  people  who  make  it  complicated. 
The  problem  is  that  Scott  McClellan  isn't 
really  a  bully.  He's  rather  a  pantywaist.  So 
something  of  a  reversal  has  happened.  The 
press  is  now  the  bully  and  Scott  McClellan 
is  recognizable  to  everyone  as  the  kid  who, 
unfairly  and  cruelly,  to  be  sure,  gets  instant- 
ly set  upon  and  pulled  apart.  Indeed,  he  re- 
minds us  all.  disgustingly,  of  our  own  inar- 
ticulateness (which  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  get  the  sympathy  vote). 

Then.  too.  not  unimportantly,  these  guys 
in  the  White  House— and  probably  not  just 
them,  but  everybody  in  pre-modern  govern- 
mentland— still  don't  know  jack  about  the 
Internet.  They  have  no  idea  what's  really 
being  said  about  them,  at  what  rate,  and  by 
whom,  and  how  widespread  and  how  dam- 
aging the  joke  has  become. 

This  failure  of  language  and  nuance  falls 
most  squarely  on  Scott's  head,  but  it  is  also, 
day  by  day.  doing  the  rest  of  them  in. 

And  while  it's  too  late  now.  if  they  had 
just  gotten  a  big  plasma  screen  up  there  and 
let  Scott  point  instead  of  talk,  they  might 
have  spared  themselves  a  bit.  Z 
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ILL-WHEEL  REFLEXES. 


■  2006  All-Wheel  Drive  Subaru  Outback.  Rugged.  Versatile.  Responsive.  So  you  can  drive  with 
fidence-rain  or  shine,  off-road  or  on.  And  while  the  Outback  has  the  highest  rating  in  all  government 
sh  tests*  it  also  has  standard  road-gripping  all-wheel  drive  and  a  boxer  engine  for  balance  and 
itrol.  Because  a  vehicle  should  help  you  survive  an  accident;  but  it  should  also  have  the  reflexes 
lelp  you  avoid  one  in  the  first  place.  To  learn  more  about  the  Subaru  Outback,  visit  subaru.com. 

ernment  star  ratings  are  part  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's  (NHTSA)  New  Car  Assessment  Program 
*P).  See  safercar.gov  for  more  details.  The  ABC's  of  Safety:  Air  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  backseat. 


Think.  Feel.  Drive. 


SUBARU 


HALL    OF    FAME 


,S'.'s'.'%  *•*  *—'*••  .-'.  '*•'..    %* 


Because  the  heat  is  on,  and  he  refuses  to  be  put  on 
ice.  For  more  than  40  years.  Dr.  James  E.  Hansen,  the 
director  of  NASA's  Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Stud- 
ies and  its  foremost  climate  expert,  has  been  taking 
the  earth's  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  is 
threatening  to  pop.  In  a  lecture  delivered  last  December  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Geophysical  Union.  Hansen 
declared  that  2005  was  probably  the  hottest  year  in  a  century 
and  called  for  a  reduction  in  greenhouse-gas  emissions,  lest 
Mother  Earth  turn  into  a  cheese  melt  (our  metaphor,  not  his). 
But  in  the  current  political  climate,  informed  opinion  is  what 
must  be  capped  before  it  can  escape  into  the  atmosphere  and 
freely  circulate.  President  Bush  prefers  being  briefed  on  climate 
change  by  a  skeptic  such  as  Michael  Crichton  (whose  novel  State 


of  Fear  contends  that  global  warming  is  a  conspiracy  concocted 
by  eco-nuts)  rather  than  risk  having  his  belief  system  compro- 
mised by  mere  scientists.  Bush's  sunshine  of  a  spotless  mind  ra- 
diates through  each  cranny  of  the  administration.  Everybody 
must  stay  on  message,  and  those  who  flout  the  oath  of  allegiance 
will  find  themselves  impounded.  After  his  December  speech. 
Dr.  Hansen  began  receiving  phone  calls  directing  him  to  pipe 
down— phone  calls  don't  leave  a  paper  trail,  he  noted  with  an- 
noyance. As  Dr.  Hansen  told  CBS  News.  "I  think  it's  chilling, 
because  a  democracy  requires  that  the  public  be  well  informed. 
And  I  think  that  what's  happened  over  the  last  few  years  is  un- 
precedented in  the  United  States'  history."  All  the  more  reason 
to  honor  someone  of  his  stature  who  resists  the  chill  and  shares 
the  knowledge.  -jameswolcott 
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OSCAR   NIGHT 


PALM.  DOOR. 


JON  STEWART  AND 
STEVEN  SPIELBERG 


* 


OSCAR,  OSCAR.  AND  OSCAR 


MICHELLE  WIL 
AND  HEATH  LI 


I 


\\  ith  a  pared-down  guest  list,  a  drop-dead 

Iting.  and  Jon  Stewart  making  a 

beeline  for  the  bar.  V.F.s  annual  Oscar  hash  (No.  13) 

was  better  than  ever.  Photographs  by  Larry  Fink. 

Jonathan  Becker,  Patrick  MeMullan.  Billy  Farrell. 

Richard  Young,  and  Erie  Charbonnean 


LINDSAY  LOHAN 
AND  ISLA  FISHER 
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PHILIP  SEYMOL* 
HOFFMAN 


ERIC  BANA 
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SALMAN  RUSHDIE 
AND  ROBERT  ALTMAN 


MATT  DILLON  AND 
HILARY  SWANK 
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DIANE  SAWYER 
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BARRY  DILLER  AND 
DIANE  VON  FURSTENBERG 


VINCE  VAUGHN 
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REESE  WITHERSPOON 

f    JENNIFER  LOPEZ 
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MARC  ANTHONY 
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DARE  TO  GO  THERE. 
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.ishwarya  Rai  dares  to  wear  Volume  Shocking  Black 
For  lash  advice  go  to  www.lorealparis  com 


12  TIMES  MORE  VOLUME 


r~ 


VOLUME 
SHOCKING 

2-STEP  VOLUME  CONSTRUCTION  MASCARA 

STEP  1:  Lash  Defining  Base  Coat  defines  and  perfectly  prepares  lashes. 


STEP  2".  Volume  Constructing  Top  Coat  +  Perfect  Dose  Comb  coats  lashes  with 
Expansyl-rich  ultra  volumizing  mascara. 
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ALLEN  GRUBMAN, 
LES  MOONVES.  AND 
ROBERT  EVANS 


WILL  AND  VIVICA  FERRELL 


NICOLE  KIDMAN 
AND  KEITH  URBAN 
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GREEN  ROOM. 
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MICK  JAGGER  AND 

PATRICIA  CLARKSON 

PARTY  TIME. 


st:  "I've  been  to  a  marvelous  party."  T 
were  the  words  engraved  on  the  silver  Zippo  lighters  give 
favors  to  the  165  guests  of  Vanity  Fair's  13th  annual  Acader 
l  Awards  viewing  party.  "The  dinner  was  sublime,"  said  Got 

Night,  and  Good  Luck's  Patricia  Clarkson,  who  sat  betwe 
rock  god  Mick  Jagger  and  political  curio  Ambassador  Josef 
Wilson.  Also  monitoring  the  awards  action  on  1 3  flat-screen  T 
at  a  transformed  Mortons  restaurant,  in  Hollywood,  were  colu 
nist  Maureen  Dowd,  novelists  Dave  Eggers  and  Zadie  Smi*. 
billionaires  Barry  Diller,  Ronald  Perelman,  Rupert  Murdoc 
and  Sumner  Redstone,  CNN  heartthrob  Anderson  Cooper,  and  West  Wing  creal 
Aaron  Sorkin,  as  well  as  Dennis  Hopper,  Faye  Dunaway,  and  both  of  the  infamc 
Collins  sisters.  After  the  telecast,  the  guests  flocked  into  the  ZOOO-square-foot  party  spac 
which  architect  Basil  Walter  had  fitted  with  bamboo  floors,  layered-fabric  walls,  and 
undulating  dropped  ceiling  of  translucent  triangles.  Already  seated  in  the  carpeted  loung 
on  brown  suede  sofas  custom-made  by  Australia's  King  Furniture:  Nicole  Kidman  and  h 
^friend  (or  is  that  fiance?),  country  crooner  Keith  Urban. 
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SARAH  MURDOCH,  ANDERSON  COOPE 
AND  ALEK  KESHISHIAN 


#, 
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ITZHAK  PEI 
AND  BEN 
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MADONNA 


KEIRA  KNIGHTLEY 


ALBA  CLEMENTE,  ^HUBIN. 
AND  AMANDA  S/  '" 
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SEYMOUR  CASSEL  AND 
JACQUELINE  BISSET 


SAL  KOUSSA 


LLA  VERSACE 


REGINA  KING  AND  CHRIS 
"LUDACRIS"  BRIDGES 


BARBARA  WALTERS 
AND  AARON  SORKIN 


HEATH  LEDGER  AND 
JOAQUIN  PHOENIX 


SHAKIRA  AND 
MICHAEL  CAINE 
WITH  SUSAN 
NEWHOUSE 


V  CICOGNA  AND 
NA  HERRERA 


LACHLAN  AND 
SARAH  MURDOCH 


PERCY  GIBSON  AND 
JOAN  COLLINS 


LX 


LARRY  DAVID 
AND  ARI  EMMANUEL 


A  BONHAM  CARTER 
AND  TIM  BURTON 


Dramg^Jy  lifts  and  re-tightens  skin  instantly. 

Ultra-tightening  gel  with  3  times  the  concentration  of  Pro-Tensium* 

75%  reported  skin  lifted  and  tightened** 


VNDIE  MACDOWELL 


E 

volutionary  lift, 
volutionary  results. 

EVITALIFT 

duble  Lifting 

1ST  ONE  STEP: 

e  Re-Tightening  Gel  +  Anti-Wrinkle  Treatment 


2.  Starts  reducing  wrinkles  immediately 


Anti-wrinkle  comfort  cream  with  Nanosomes  of  Pro-Retinol  A* 

20%  fewer  surface  wrinkles  in  one  week**' 
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CAR 


NIGHT 


SIENNA  i 
AND  TARA  SUl 
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DIANA 
OSSANA 


ROBERT  ALTMAN 
AND  LINDSAY  LOHAN 


JON  VOIGHT 
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PAULA  AND 

SUMNER 

REDSTONE 


JANE  RUSSELL 


KATE  BOSWORTH, 

ZOOEY  DESCHANEL,  AND 

SELMA  BLAIR 


DOLLY 
PARTON 


GIOVANNI  RIBISI 
AND  SCOTT  CAAN 


TERRENCE  HOWARD 


KATE  CAPSHAW, 
STEVEN  SPIELBERG. 
AND  BAZ  LUHRMANN 


KIMORA  LEE  SIMMONS 
AND  RUSSELL  SIMMONS 


DENISE  HALE 
AND  ED  RUSCHA 
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V                                               HARVEY  WEINSTEIN 

^                                                  AND  GEORGINA 

1                                                              CHAPMAN 

r 


ZADIE  SMITH  AND 
FRAN  LEBOWITZ 


REESE  WITHERSPOON 
AND  RYAN  PHILLIPPE 


WILLIAM  H.  MACY  AND 
FELICITY  HUFFMAN 


:i 


JOE  LETTERI,  ADRI 
BRODY,  RICHARD  TAYLOR, 
AND  CHRISTIAN  RIVERS 


by  500,  but  the  result  was  a  fabulous,  cozy,  Hilton-free  evening,  where  you  were  the 
ly  person  you  didn't  recognize.  Before  long,  Naomi  Watts,  Steven  Spielberg,  Joa- 
iin  Phoenix,  Jake  Gyllenhaal,  Heath  Ledger,  Michelle  Williams,  Dolly  Parton, 
illiam  Hurt,  Terrence  Howard,  Hilary  Swank,  Jamie  Foxx,  Sasha  Baron  Cohen, 
nnifer  Aniston,  Vince  Vaughn,  and  Madonna  were  mingling.  Then  the  Oscars  began 
iving  in  droves.  Best  actor  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman  greeted  his  Capofe  director,  Ben- 
It  Miller,  and  co-star  Catherine  Keener,  while  best  actress  Reese  Witherspoon  ac- 
pted  congratulations  from  Jennifer  Lopez.  Elsewhere,  a  shocked  and  thrilled  Paul  Hag- 
» showed  off  the  evening's  only  surprise  Oscar,  for  best  picture  Crash;  best  supporting 
tress  Rachel  Weisz,  seven  months  pregnant,  glowed  as  she  made  the  rounds;  and  the 
tant  stars  of  Three  6  Mafia  flashed  gold  on  their  teeth  and  in  their  hands-for  their  Hustle 
F/ow  anthem,  "It's  Hard  Out  Here  for  a  Pimp,"  which  won  best  song.  An  explosion  of 
eers  from  the  red-carpet  watchers  outside  heralded  the  arrival  of  ceremony  host  Jon 
swart.  His  first  stop?  The  bar,  for  a  much-deserved  drink.  -KRISTA  SMITH 


For  more  photos  from  inside  the  party,  visit  VanityFair.com. 
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RACHEL  WEISZ 


JESSICA  SEINFELD  WITH  AERIN  LAUDER 
ZINTERHOFER  AND  ERIC  ZINTERHOFER 
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REINALDO 
HERRERA  AND 

NJELICA 

USTON 


DENNIS  HOPPER 
AND  GUY  RITCHIE 
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"I  think  my  hair 
eserves  to  go  beyond 
one-tone  color." 

ouLeur 

EXPERTE 

^  Easy  Two-Step 

Multi-Tonal  Color  System 

Start  with  Brilliant  All-Over  color  and 

add  harmonizing  highlights  for  the  truest 

multi-tonal  color  experience. 

It's  breathtaking  multi-tonal  color  with  highs 

and  lows  that  gives  hair  depth,  movement,  fluidity. 

You  could  never  get  this  color 

from  any  other  single  box  of  haircolor. 


Couleur  Experte'" 
Because  You're  Worth  It: 
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E\PERTE 

««Y  2  step 
system 
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STEP  1 : 

Brilliant  All-Over  Color 

To  lighten  or  deepen  your  base 
and  even  cover  grays. 

STEP  2: 

Harmonizing  Highlights 

Sweep  on  shining  highlights 

to  complement  your  base  color 

and  haircut. 


Multi-tonal 
transformation 


Log  onto: 

www.  CouleurExperte.  com 
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El 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POTATO 

Joe  Ades  and  his  wife, 

Estelle,  outside  the  Cafe 

Pierre  in  New  York  City  on 

March  15,  2006. 


The  Gentleman  Grafter 

By  night,  Joe  Ades  dines  with  his  fourth  wife  at  exclusive  restaurants, 

sips  Veuve  Clicquot  at  the  Pierre,  and  goes  home  to  a  three-bedroom  Park  Avenue 

apartment.  By  day,  he  is  something  else  altogether.  At  72,  the  "peeler  guy" 

in  the  Turnbull  &  Asser  shirts  is  a  New  York  legend 

By  Howard  Kaplan 


n  the  early  90s  a  man  named 
Joe  Ades  began  showing  up 
in  the  bar  at  the  Pierre.  Man- 
hattan's famously  posh  hotel 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  East  61st  Street.  Joe  liked 


the  crowd  at  the  Cafe  Pierre,  but  the  real 
draw  for  him  was  Kathleen  Landis.  the 
dimpled,  piano-playing  house  chanteuse 
who  still  entertains  there  five  nights  a 
week.  Joe  was  a  five-nights-a-week  man 
as  well,  always  seated  at  the  same  round 


table  with  a  front  view  of  the  baby  grand 
and  a  back  view  of  Landis.  He  drank 
only  champagne,  and  never  alone.  His 
usual  brand  was  Veuve  Clicquot.  On  most 
nights  he  casually  ordered  a  bottle,  which 
always  appeared  with  two  champagne 
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glasses— one  for  himself,  the  other 
for  Landis. 

Even  by  the  standards  of  cafe 
society,  Joe  cut  a  noticeably  soigne 
figure  in  his  classic,  British-made 
Chester  Barrie  suits  and  bold  shirts 
and  ties  from  Turnbull  &  Asser.  The 
clothes  went  well 
with  his  English  ac- 
cent and  late-period 
Sean  Connery  salt- 
and-pepper  beard. 
He  looked  so  distin- 
guished and  was  so 

free  with  the  bubbly  that  the  Cafe  Pierre 
crowd,  Landis  included,  at  first  had  him 
pegged  as  one  of  the  "owners"— the  tycoons 
who  actually  live  at  the  Pierre  in  stupen- 
dously high-end  co-op  apartments. 

The  Cafe  Pierre  was  way  off  about  Joe,  or 
so  it  decided  after  some  probing.  If  no  one 
was  brave  enough  to  ask 
him  where  he  lived,  quite  a 
few  people  asked  him  what 
he  did  for  a  living. 

Holding  his  glass  of 
champagne  by  the  stem, 
Joe  would  say  simply,  "I 
sell  potato  peelers." 

The  probers  had  a  good 
chuckle  over  that.  "Right," 
they  all  said.  "Now  pull  the  other  one." 

While  walking  the  streets  in  the  months 
that  followed,  some  of  the  probers,  who  may 
have  still  doubted  him,  came  upon  Joe  in 
the  middle  of  a  spiel  with  a  crowd  gathered 
around  him  at  some  busy  corner.  He  sat  on 
a  campstool.  peeler  in  hand,  and  performed 
all  manner  of  surgical  wonders  on  carrots, 
zucchini,  and  Idaho  potatoes.  A  long  slab 
of  Lucite  served  as  his  worktable,  which 
rested  on  storage  bins  filled  with  all  his  pro- 


duce. The  table  and  his  campstool  were 
so  low  to  the  ground  that  he  worked 
from  a  perpetual  crouch,  like  a  catcher. 
Meanwhile,  he  kept  up  a  constant  patter 
of  inspired  stretchers  and  persiflage  belted 
out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  in  a  scratchy, 
theatrical  Cockney  singsong.  After  three  or 
four  minutes— not  before— he  announced 
the  price  of  his  "machine,"  as  he  called  it. 

He  is  often  stopped  by  strangers 
who  say,  "Sir,  youre  the  greatest 

salesman  in  New  York! 


produced  a  wad  of  bills  from  his  left  coat 
pocket,  and  began  dealing  peelers  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  the  outstretched  hands  flap- 
ping money  in  his  face.  As  if  all  this  weren't 
astonishing  enough,  he  had  on  his  beauti- 
ful cafe  attire,  only  now  bits  of  potato  peel 
flecked  his  lapels,  and  sometimes,  when 
he  bowed  his  head  low  over  an  operation, 
sweat  from  his  brow  coursed  its  way  down 
the  ridge  of  his  nose  and  dripped  onto  the 
cuffs  of  his  Turnbull  &  Asser  shirt. 


oe  is  still  working  the  peeler  in 

New  York.  This  past  December 

he  turned  72,  but  unless  there's 

snow  on  the  ground  he's  out  pitching. 

Joe  loves  the  peeler,  which  he 

sells  for  $5.   i  love  it  for  several 

reasons,"  he  says.  "It's  portable: 

it  works;  I  never  get  a  complaint. 

Never  ever.  When  people  first  see 

it  they  don't  believe  it.  They  buy  it 

skeptically,  cynically.  They  can't 

believe  it's  going  to  do  what  I  sa\ 

it'll  do,  but  they  take  a  chance 

and  they  buy  it.  And  during  the 

course  of  the  sale,  somebody  will 

walk  past— always  do— and  say,  'I 

got  one  of  those.  They're  great!" 

And  it's  true— they're  not 

shills.  You  don't  need 

a  shill  with  something 

like  this." 

The  Swiss-made  arti- 
cle is  a  gleaming  frame 
of  stainless  steel  that  fits 
in  the  palm  like  a  carpen- 
ter's plane.  Joe  is  the  only 
one  in  the  city  who  has 
it— a  true  boast  he  saves  for 
that  moment  in  the  pitch 
when  he  names  his  price 
and  the  wad  comes  out  (in 
the  street  game,  a  moment 
known  as  "coming  to  the 
bat").  In  private  Joe  says, 
I   "The  company  in  Switzer- 
land that  makes  the  peeler 
will  only  supply  people  who 
can  demonstrate  the  product.  There's  a  min- 
imum number  you  have  to  buy,  and  the 
minimum  quantity  is  far  more  peelers  than' 
one  store  could  handle  in  20  years.  If  you 
saw  the  peeler  hanging  up  in  a  store— for  a 
dollar— you "d  walk  right  past  it.  It  has  to  be 
demonstrated." 

His  selling  locations  have  no  fixed  pat- 
tern. One  never  knows 
where  Joe  will  turn  up. 
"I  like  to  be  an  event."  he 
says.  "Boredom  sets  in 
when  people  expect  you." 

In  part,  Joe  is  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  He 
has  no  license  to  do  what 
he  does,  and  he  often  gets 
moved  by  the  cops,  who  all 
know  him.  "All  of  them  have  nicked  me  in 
the  past."  he  says. 

Joe  pushes  his  gear  through  the  streets 
on  a  hand  truck,  which  he  in  his  English 
way  calls  a  trolley.  He  and  the  trolley  are 
often  stopped  by  strangers  ready  with  a 
heartfelt  line:  "Sir.  you're  the  greatest  sales- 
man in  New  York!" 

He  likes  the  recognition  and  is  never  un- 
gracious, but  privately  he  quibbles  over  the 
use  of  the  word  "salesman."  "I  couldn't 
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sell  one  to  one."  he  explains.  "I  couldn't 
sell  real  estate  or  cars,  for  example.  What 
I  like  to  do  is  pitch  to  a  crowd,  draw  a 
crowd  together  and  have  them  give  me 
their  money." 

Joe's  career  as  a  pitchman,  or  grafter 
(the  argot  term  he  actually  uses),  goes 
back  to  Manchester,  England,  his  birth- 
place. A  poor  widow's  child,  the  young- 
est of  seven,  he  was  only  15  when  he 
started  in  the  business.  He 
had  dropped  out  of  school 
and  was  working  in  an  office 
when  the  firm  sent  him  out 
to  post  a 

route  happened  to  take  him 
straight  through  a  bomb  site,  a 
still-fresh  souvenir  from  World 
War  II  smack  in  the  middle 
of  downtown  Manchester.  It 
was  there  amid  the  rubble  that  Joe  found 
his  calling.  An  impromptu  market  had 
sprung  up  from  nothing,  and  for  the  first 
time  Joe  witnessed  grafters  at  work. 

"It  intrigued  me."  he  says,  recalling  that 
day.  "They  were  pitching  their  wares:  shoe- 
laces, cough  mixture— all  kinds  of  things. 
They  were  mostly  men  a  lot  older  than 
myself,  but  very  good  at  their  game— they 
were  showmen." 

He  started  pitching  in  the  markets  him- 


self (beginning  with  secondhand 
comic  books)  and  was  still  in  the  markets 
a  year  or  two  later  when  an  older  grafter 
named  Ronald  Goldstein  opened  his  eyes 
to  pitching  on  the  street.  Goldstein  was 
a  very  tall,  very  thin  man  who  sat  so  low 
when  he  pitched  on  the  street  that  his 
bended  knees  came  up  to  his  chin.  All  the 
street  grafters  worked  sitting  down— a  de- 
liberate tactic,  as  Joe  found  out. 


Six  nights  a  week,  he 

firm  sent  him  out       1    •  P.l         1    •  sav  (itinerant  fruit  and  vegetable 

letter  one  day  His       HltS  SCMie  Ol  the  Dl^eStaame       sellers  who  generally  were  born 


of  money.  It  was  a  lesson  his 
young  protege  never  forgot. 

"I've  sold  things  for  far 
less  than  the  peeler,"  Joe  says. 
"People  say,  'How  can  yoi 
make  any  money  selling  some- 
thing for  a  dollar?'  You  sell  i 
lot.  that's  how.  There  was  s 
fellow  in  Trafalgar  Square  whc 
sold  packets  of  birdseed  to  the 
tourists.  They  were  a  shilling 
a  packet— to  feed  the  pigeons 
He  owned  blocks  of  flats,  so 
the  story  goes." 

oe  was  married  for  ! 

number  of  years  to  an 

Australian  with  a  Ph.D. 

in  philosophy. 

Before  this  wife  quit  the  mar- 
riage, his  third,  she  gave  him  a 
book  that  became  his  bible: 
London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,  a  work  in  four  volumes  b\ 
Henry  Mayhew. 

Mayhew  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Charles  Dickens, 
whom  he  knew.  In  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor, 
Mayhew  explored— as  sociol- 
ogy, in  in-depth  inter- 
views—the same  scruffy 
professions  met  with  in 
Dickens:  mud  larks, 
ragpickers,  rat  killers, 
chimney  sweeps,  beg- 
gars, prostitutes,  thieves. 

In  a  category  all  to  themselves  were  the 
street  sellers,  whom  Mayhew  divides  ink 
two  main  groups:  the  patterers,  as  he  calls 
them,  and  everyone  else.  The  patterers 
were  the  brainy,  sophisticated  ones— the 
self-proclaimed  aristocracy  of  the  street.  In 
"dress  and  appearance."  Mayhew  writes, 
many  of  the  patterers  resembled  the 
"gent."  Some  wore  mustaches, 
others  beards.  For  the  most 
part— unlike  the  costermongers. 
say  (itinerant  fruit  and  vegetable 


restaurants  in  town. 


"It's  a  much  easier  way  to  get  a  crowd." 
he  explains.  "When  you're  down  low.  people 
walking  past  can  see  the  backs  of  peo- 
ple but  they  don't  know  what  they're  look- 
ing at.  They  have  to  stop  and  look  to  see 
what  those  people  are  looking  at." 

Most  of  the  items  sold  by  the  street  graft- 
ers were  small  everyday  things  priced  very 
cheap.  There  was  a  valuable  lesson  in  this, 
put  into  words  by  the  all-knowing  Gold- 
stein: Never  underestimate  a  small  amount 


and  bred  to  the  trade)— the  pat- 
terers willingly  took  to  the  street 
"from  a  natural  love  of  what  they 
call  'roving.' " 

Mayhew  and  the  patterers 
might  have  been  surprised  at  just  how  far 
Joe  has  taken  this  gent  thing.  At  the  end 
of  each  day  he  returns  with  his  gear  to  a 
commodious  three-bedroom  apartment 
on  Park  Avenue,  the  home  that  he  shares 
with  his  present  wife.  Estelle.  (In  spite  of 
the  polished  ways  of  the  patterers,  their 
typical  abode  was  the  "vagrant  hovel") 
Then  it's  out  again  for  an  early  dinner  in 
a  style  unheard  of  in  London  Labour.  Six 
nights  a  week,  accompanied  by  Estelle.  he 
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hits  some  of  the  biggest-name  restaurants 
in  town— Elio's,  Jean  Georges,  Milos. 
Centolire.  He  never  has  trouble  getting  a 
table.  In  the  soft  light  his 
hands  glow  pink  from 
the  half-hour  hot-water- 
and-nailbrush  treatment 
he  performs  as  part  of 
his  evening  toilette. 


GLOBAL  MARKET 

Right,  Ades  draws  a  crowd 

in  Sydney,  Australia,  1974; 

insef,  at  the  Greenmarket 

in  Union  Square, 

New  York,  2005. 


One  of  Joe's  favorite 
spots  to  work  the  peeler  is  Union 
Square  on  a  market  day,  when 
stalls  appear  with  tight-lipped  farmers 
who  would  never  dream  of  pitching  their 
wares.  The  trouble  is— unlike  the 
farmers— Joe  lacks  a  permit  to 
sell  in  the  market,  and  he  often 
gets  chased  by  security.  The  only 
vendors  permitted  in  the  mar- 
ket are  farmers  who  sell  what 
they  grow  themselves,  or  bakers 
and  the  like,  who  sell  what  they 
make. 

This  past  fall  Joe  tried  some- 
thing out  of  character  for  an  un- 
regenerate  maverick  like  himself. 
He  made  a  formal  request,  in 
writing,  for  permission  to  "dem- 
onstrate" his  peeler  in  the  Green- 
market.  He  offered  to  pay  rent- 
just  like  the  farmers— and  ''to 
work  all  the  days  the  market  is  in 
operation"  (Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday).  What  his 
letter  didn't  say  was  that,  should 
he  win  approval,  he  had  plans  to 
introduce  a  couple  of  new  kitchen 
items  to  offset  his  repeated  expo- 
sure in  one  spot.  In  other  words, 
the  Peeler  Guy.  as  everyone  knows 
him.  was  contemplating 
nothing  less  than  a  change 
of  identity.  A  part  of  him 
was  hoping  his  request 
would  be  denied.  He  cer- 
tainly didn't  act  like  a  hum- 
ble petitioner.  Even  as  he 
waited  for  an  answer  to 
his  letter,  he  continued  to 
show  up  and  pitch  in  the 
Greenmarket— and  was  just  as  often  re- 
pulsed by  his  foes. 

After  one  such  rebuff  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  he  returned  with  his  gear  that 
same  afternoon  and  surveyed  the  market 
from  the  edge  of  the  square  at  a  latitude 
corresponding  to  15th  Street. 

"There's  a  big  hole  up  here,"  he  said  af- 
ter a  moment.  "I'm  going  to  stick  it  down 
there.  You'll  see  some  fun  now." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  singsong  started: 

'When  you  peel  a  potato,  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  you're  right-handed,  left- 
handed,  or,  like  a  politician,  underhanded. 
All  you  take  off  that  potato  is  a  thin  layer 


"  How  can  you  make  any  money 
selling  something  for  a  dollar?' 

You  sell  a  lot  that  s  howf 


of  skin.  You've  got  no  waste;  you  do  it  in 
record  time.  When  you  come  to  an  eye.  you 
scoop  it  out— there's  the  scoop. 

"Come  up  a  yard.  You'll  see  better.  Come 
on,  don't  weary.  I  won't  ask  you  for  money. 
You're  quite  safe.  You  don't  have  to  buy  to 
watch.  You  may  already  have  one  of  these— 
I've  sold  thousands.  I'll  give  you  a  refresher 
course  ..." 

Standing  conspicuously  off  to  Joe's  right 
was  a  hulking  figure  in  black  named  Tony. 
a  professional  panhandler  with  a  collection 
table  at  a  nearby  corner  on  Union  Square 
West.  He  is  also,  in  Joe's  words,  "officially 
on  the  firm"— a  paid  assistant  at  Joe's  beck 


and  call  whenever  Joe  happens  to  deJ 
scend  on  the  Greenmarket. 

While  the  singsong  continued.  Ton> 
kept  an  eye  out  and  made  conversation 
in  a  gruff,  lowered  voice:  "Joe  lets  me 
eat— you  know  what  I  mean?  As  Ion 
as  I  run  into  him  or  see  him  that  day.  1 
still  get  paid.  He's  a  good  guy  that  way 
My  actual  duties?  I  clean  up  after  him:  1 
warn  him  when  the  cops  are  coming:  I 
step  in  the  middle  when  anybody  from 
the  market  hassles  him.  Because  of  me 
instead  of  just  going  to  call  the  cops 
they'll  come  and  say,  'He's  gotta  go.' " 
Tony  lowered  his  voice  even  more 
"One  of  the  managers  of  the  Greenmar 
ket— you  would  be  amazed.  All  he  doe^ 
is  get  phone  calls  all  day:  'Peeler  man 
in  the  vicinity.'  They  all  got  walkie 
talkies.  Listen  to  me.  Come 
here.  See  that  big  truck  over 
there?  That's  the  buffalo  guy's 
truck.  He  used  to  be  on  tht 
other  side  of  the  square,  al 
the  way  on  the  end.  He  sells 
buffalo  meat.  They  told  hin 
they  wanted  to  give  him  < 
chance  at  the  more  upscale 
area  of  the  market.  But  the 
real  reason  is  very  simple:  Joe.  With  the 
truck  over  here,  it  blocks  Joe  out  of  his  usual 
space."  (The  Greenmarket  denies  moving 
the  truck  to  thwart  Joe.) 

Tony  returned  to  his  former  spot  and  re 
garded  his  boss  with  admiring  eyes.  "The 
more  they  bash  him.  the  tougher  he  gets. 
I  just  know  he  wanted  to  bust  right  into 
the  middle  of  the  market  today  because 
they  broke  his  chops  yesterday  Everybody 
thinks  he  makes  S9  million  a  day.  He  re 
ally  don't.  And  it's  hard  work.  Look,  look 
look  at  the  tension  in  his  back,  his  neck 
It  ain't  that  he's  hunched  over.  His  whole 
bodv  is  tense.  He's  all  fuckin'  business,  that 
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uy.  Even  me.  I  cant  talk.  He  yells  at  me— 
/ou're  talking  too  loud!  Go  away!'  See 
im  looking  at  me?  He's  mad  at  me.  He 
Iways  gets  mad  whe'n  he  hears  my  voice." 

Estelle,  the  fourth  and  current  Mrs. 
Ades,  is  a  fine-boned  lady  of  indepen- 
dent means  who  first  met  Joe  at  the 
'afe  Pierre.  She  was  not  one  of  the  probers 
'ho  asked  him  what  he  did.  Joe  at  that  time 
'as  living  on  his  own  in  a 
ne-bedroom  apartment 
ot  far  from  the  Pierre.  A 
-eek  or  two  after  meeting 
ach  other,  Joe  asked  her 
p  for  a  drink  one  night- 
He  does  things  quickly," 
stelle  explains    and  that 
as  the  first  time  she 
eard  about  his  work.  And 
ot  just  heard  about  it.  Joe  grabbed  a  peeler 
nd.  right  there  in  his  living  room,  put  on  a 
ill  demonstration  for  Estelle. 

Prior  to  their  marriage,  in  October  of 
000.  Joe  moved  into  Estelle's  apartment 
he  one  on  Park  Avenue  he  now  calls 
ome).  Boxes  of  peelers  straight  from  the 
ictory  made  up  the  bulk  of  his  personal 
ffects.  Estelle  made  room  for  the  peelers, 
hich  are  now  like  a  permanent  member  of 


the  family,  new  boxes  arriving  by  the  gross 
each  time  the  inventory  starts  to  get  low. 

Recently.  Joe  and  Estelle  agreed  to 
open  their  home  for  a  peek  at  the  boxes. 
The  visit  began  at  the  kitchen  table,  where 
Joe  brought  out  a  handful  of  snapshots 
showing  him  at  various  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer. Mixed  in  with  these  was  a  vertical 
postcard  of  Harrods  of  London  as  seen 
from  the  street.  "This  is  a  postcard  that 

Potato  peel  flecked  his  lapels,  and 
sometimes  sweat  dripped  onto 

his  Turnbull  &  Asser  cuffs. 


you  could  buy  anywhere  that  sells  post- 
cards in  London,"  he  said.  "Somebody's 
took  a  shot  of  Harrods.  the  famous  de- 
partment store,  and  that  is  my  pitch  on  the 
postcard.  You  can't  see  me.  I'm  sat  down 
on  a  stool  pitching  jewelry. 
But  that  s  my  outside  man. 
Darky  Pat.  He  was  the  best 
outside  man  I  ever  had.  If 
anybody  came  and  spoke  to 


STEP  RIGHT  UP 

Ades  at  the  Greenmarket 

in  Union  Square, 

New  York  City, 

March  II,  2006. 


him— Tm  workin'.'  he'd  say.  I'm  workin'. 
Can't  talk."  And  these  are  all  Gypsy  la- 
dies here.  They're  selling  flowers  heather. 
These  women  invented  women's  lib.  In- 
vented it!  None  of  their  husbands  work. 
They  are  such  unbelievable  money  getters. 
Brilliant." 

Just  off  the  kitchen,  in  a  room  of  their 
own.  with  nothing  but  a  single  bed  in  the 
way  of  furniture.  23  boxes  of  potato  peelers 
rose  from  the  floor  in  five- 
foot  columns,  effectively 
obliterating  half  the  space, 
which  years  ago  was  the 
servant's  room.  "Now  it's 
Joe's  nap  room,"  Estelle 
said  demurely.  "But  when 
more  shipments  come  in 
with  more  boxes,  he  can- 
not nap  there."  She  seems 
not  to  mind  the  boxes  or  the  trolley,  which 
just  then  was  parked,  swollen  with  gear,  on 
the  threshold  of  her  otherwise  pristine  liv- 
ing room.  "Well,"  she  said,  speaking  of  the 
trolley  while  Joe  looked  on  with  a  smile  of 
contentment,  "when  he's 
out  working,  it's  not  there." 
Next.  I  stopped  in  the 
lobby  of  the  building,  where 
Benny  the  doorman  was 
watching  the  street.  Benny 
has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  boxes. 
"I  handle  the  delivery."  he 
said  confidentially.  "It's  about  60 
or  70  boxes  sometimes.  I  think 
the  last  delivery  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  boxes 
go  up  on  the  luggage  cart  and  we 
leave  them  inside  the  door  of  the 
apartment." 

None  of  the  other  tenants  in 
the  building  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  freight.  "Joe's  the  only 
one,"  said  Benny.  "I've  worked 
here  16  years.  I  have  lawyers, 
bankers,  doctors.  He's  the  only 
one."  Some  of  these  tenants  have 
spotted  Joe  at  work— and  breez- 
ing through  the  building  with  his 
trolley.  "The  tenants  are  always 
amazed."  said  Benny.  "They  ask 
me.  isn't  that  the  guy  who  lives 
here?  Benny,  I  saw  him  on  the 
street!'  Because  sometimes  he 
does  it  right  around  here.  He 
does  different  locations.  One 
time  he  was  on  86th  between 
Lexington  and  Third,  and  one  of 
the  tenants  says" -here  Benny 
dropped  to  an  incredulous  whis- 
per — "  ■Benny.  I  just  saw  that  guy 
who  lives  here.  He's  out  on  the 
street  selling  peelers!  And  he 
lives  here?  He  must  do  good  if  he 
lives  here; "  D 
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Psssf.  Check  out  what  happens  when  you  tell  Cecily  von  Zie- 
gesar,  who  writes  those  dishy,  New  York  Times  No.  1  best- 
selling  Gossip  Girl  books  for  tween  girls,  how  you  saw  a 
flyer  for  an  upcoming  reading  she's  giving  in  the  library  of  Irving- 
ton,  the  tiny,  one-hour-up-the-Hudson-from-Manhattan  town  where 
she  lives.  "Oh  my  God!"  she  gasps,  caught  off  guard.  "Do  you 
know  when  that  is?  I  don't  have  a  datebook.  I  figured  I'd  just  call 
them  the  first  of  the  month."  So  I  guess  now  we  know  why  Irvington 
is  named  after  the  author  of  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

But  let's  not  be  total  snipesters  here.  I  mean,  what's  cool  about 
von  Ziegesar  is  that,  despite  her  lilac-scented  upbringing— I'm  just 
going  to  dangle  the  words  "equestrienne,"  "Connecticut,"  and 
"Nightingale-Bamford  School"  in  front  of  you  here— her  datebook- 
deprived  randomness  is  one  of  the  very  few  traits  that  she  seems 
to  share  with  the  mercenary,  hedonistic,  Prada-clad  Manhattan 
teenagers  she  writes  about.  In  person,  the  35-year-old  mother  of 
two  (Oscar,  one,  and  Agnes,  four;  husband,  deputy  director  of  the 


Public  Art  Fund)  is  like  a  dishwasher's  rinse  cycle  of  nervous  laugh 
ter  and  self-deprecation;  asked  how  many  books  she  has  in  print 
she  says,  "They  say  about  two  million,"  before  laughing,  skittishl) 
glancing  down  at  the  furry  pom-poms  on  her  sheepskin  scuffs,  anc 
adding,  "It  sounds  like  burgers." 

This  month's  publication  of  Only  in  Your  Dreams  (Little 
Brown)  is  a  turning  point  for  von  Ziegesar:  it's  the  ninth  book  ir 
ihe  Gossip  Girl  series,  but  the  first  that  she  didn't  write,  optinc 
instead  to  help  plot  and  heavily  revise  it.  (The  jacket  will  reac 
"Created  by  Cecily  von  Ziegesar,"  as  does  the  jacket  of  the  firs 
book  in  the  Gossip  Girl  spin-off  series,  It  Girl.)  "I'm  a  branc 
now,"  she  says,  slightly  startled.  But  the  series's  trademark  blenc 
of  sexual  intrigue  and  partygoing  remains,  and,  once  again 
no  lessons  are  learned  or  morals  derived.  "I  don't  think  of  th< 
books  as  children's  books.  I  try  to  write  what  /  would  like  tc 
read,"  says  von  Ziegesar.  Pausing  to  reflect,  she  adds,  "Mayb( 
I'm  just  a  stubborn  cow."  -henry  alfori 
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s  Release:  A  recent  study  published  in  the  Journal  of 
netic  Dermatology  confirms  that  Idebe  !  is 
;ntly  the  most  effective  antioxidant  for  addressing  the 
ts  of  oxidation  on  the  skin  -  a  leading  cause  of  visible 
;  of  aging. 

doesn't  just  age.  It  oxidizes,"  claims    Idebenone  researcher 

o-author  of  this  study,  Joseph  A.  Lewis  II.  This  skin 

ion  from  environmental  exposure  leads  to 

first  lines  and  wrinkles,  roughness  and 

iscoloration.  An  example  of  oxida 

;  an  apple  turning  brown  when  cut 

xposed  to  oxygen  in  the  air. 

'ower  of  idebenone 
ebenone  a  true  wonder 
jient?    Idebenone   is   an 

idant,  a  class  of  ingredients 
cited  by  researchers  as 
I  to  maintaining  smooth,  vital, 
y  skin.  Recent  research  has 
ted  impressive  capabilities 
lebenone  to  reduce  the 
signs  of  aging. 

ry:  Science  to  skin 

jnone  is  a  fine  orange  powder 

serious  medical  heritage  that  was 
ally  discovered  by  a  Japanese  phar- 
jtical  company,   then  developed  and 
I  as  a  treatment  for  Alzheimer's  Disease 
s  later  researched  as  a  method  to  preserve 
rgans  for  transplant,  by  preventing  oxidation  damage, 
otential  of  Idebenone  made  its  way  into  the  world  of  topical 
we  almost  by  accident.  A  researcher  on  the  team,  knowing  that 

is  the  body's  largest  organ  and  that  oxidation 
ge  is  a  well  established  cause  of  visible  skin  aging,  tested  and 
tied  Idebenone  as  a  topical  treatment  for  skin  with 
ing  breakthrough  results. 

ig  Idebenone  to  the  test 

study,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Cosmetic  Dermatology  in 

iry  2005,  used  the  first-ever  protocol  to  measure  the  effectiveness 

ioxidants.  Idebenone  received  the  highest  score  of  the  antioxi- 

tested.  According  to  dermatologist  David  H.  McDaniel,  the 

lead  researcher  for  the 
study,  "Idebenone  retards 
visible  signs  of  aging  and 
restores  skin  vitality. " 
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BENONE 

PREVAGE "  anti-aging  treatment  with    iebe 

While  testing  and  research  continues  to  uncover  new  benefits  for 
Idebenone,  consumers  don't  have  to  wait.  is  available 

now  in  new  topically  applied  skin  anti-aging  treatment,  PREVAGE". 
It  is  the  result  of  a  true  cosmeceutical  partnership  between  a  global 
beauty  giant,  Elizabeth  Arden  and  a  pharmaceutical  company, 
Allergan  Dermatology,  the  makers  of  Botox5:  The  effectiveness  of 
PREVAGE '"  has  been  confirmed  by  leading  dermatologists. 

"PREVAGE"  is  clinically  proven  to  protect  the  skin  against  environmen- 
tal factors  and  to  improve  the  appearance  of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles. " 

Dr.  Kenneth  C  Hertz 
Dermatologist,  Miami,  FL.  Former  Clinical  Associate,  National  Institute  of  Health 

First  discovered  by  celebrities  and  skincare  insiders  as  their  secret  for 
younger  looking  skin,  news  about  PREVAGE '  anti-aging  treatment  has 
spread  by  word  of  mouth  creating  a  huge  demand.  Beware  of 
imitators.  Many  products  command  high  prices  without  scientifically 
proven  benefits. 

PREVAGE "  offers 
Proof... not  promises." 

Just  as  an  apple  turns  brown  from  oxidation, 
your  skin  shows  signs  of  aging  with  fine  lines, 
wrinkles,  roughness  and  discoloration  as  it 
oxidizes.  PREVAGE "'  helps  prevent  oxida- 
tion to  protect  skin  and  restore  vitality. 

HOW  QUICKLY 
WILL  I  SEE  RESULTS?** 

Immediately: 

-  Improved  radiance,  tone 

and  texture. 

-  Softer,  smoother  skin. 

After  8  Weeks: 

-  Significantly  firmer  looking  skin. 

-  Significant  reduction  in  the  look 

of  lines  and  wrinkles. 

-  Significant  reduction  in  the 

appearance  of  age  spots 

and  discolorations. 

Remember: 

For  the  best  cumulative  results, 
continuous  use  is  recommended. 


To  get  the  proof  and 
find  PREVAGE    at  a  store  near  you, 
visit  prevageskin.com 


*. 


e 


Elizabeth  Arden 


ALLERGAN 
i-iji  lu.irra 


A  cosmeceutical  partnership 


ional  strength  PREVAGE™  MD  is  available  at  your  dermatologist  or  plastic  surgeon's  office. 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Bergdorf  Goodman 


HOT  TICKETS... 


At  the  2006  Tribeca  Film  Festival, 
don't  miss: 

The  Blood 
of  My  Brother:  A  Story  of  Death  in 
Iraq  •  Civic  Duty  • 


Freedom's  Fury 
I'm  Reed  Fish  • 


Holiday  Maker 


Jesus  Camp  • 


special  advertising  section 

Only  in  New  York 

I've  always  found  shooting  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  energizing.  The  stoops,  the  sidewalks, 
everything's  been  marked  by  decades, 
sometimes  centuries,  of  life.  Even  in  the 
neighborhoods  that  have  been  gentrified,  the 
traces  of  what's  been  are  there  somehow.  At 
the  same  time,  everything  is  always  moving 
forward,  nothing  ever  stops,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night.  Ever.  What  winds  up  happening  is 
that  you  become  a  part  of  the  street  you're 
filming.  You  become  one  with  its  energy. 
—Martin  Scorsese 

Woody  Allen's  New  York,  Martin  Scorsese's  New 
York,  and  Spike  Lee's  New  York  have  only  one 
thing  in  common:  New  York.  It's  exciting  that 
this  festival  is  formally  celebrating  the  city  we  all 
feel  we  literally  could  not  live  without— a  city,  as 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  wrote,  that  always  manages 
to  'promise  ...  all  the  mystery  and  beauty  in  the 
world.'  —Nora  Ephron 
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TAKE 

THE  TRIBECA  FILM  FESTIVAL  IS  FIVE 


aunched  by  Robert  De  Niro, 
Jane  Rosenthal,  and  Craig  Hatkoff 
in  2002  as  a  response  to  September 
11th,  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival  has 
become  an  iconic  New  York  cultural 
celebration.  A  magnet  for  film 
lovers  as  well  as  filmmakers,  the 
2006  Tribeca  Film  Festival  will 
exhibit  more  than  270  films  from  40  countries.  The 
festival  highlights  New  York  City  as  a  filmmaking  capital  and  continues 
to  help  revitalize  Lower  Manhattan.  With  the  fifth  annual  Tribeca  Film 
Festival  happening  from  April  25  through  May  7,  why  not  come  check 
it  out  yourself?  Even  the  city  that's  seen  it  all  hasn't  seen  this. 


TH 


E  JURY  I! 


The  Tribeca  Film  Festival 
share  what's  on  their  iPo 


XHERYL  CROW 

singer,  songwriter,  and  w< 
of  nine  Grammys. 

•  "Yesterday"  by  The  Beatk 

•  "Hard  Rain's  Gonna  Fall" 
by  Bob  Dylan 

•  "Good  Morning  Heartach< 
by  Billie  Holiday 


DARREN  ARONOFSKY 

/riter,  director,  and  prod 
3/'  and  Requiem  for  a  Dre 

"Pocahontas"  by  Johnn 
"A  Forest"  by  The  Cure 
"More  Than  A  Woman" 
by  The  Bee  Gees 
"Illegal  Business"  by  Bo 
Down  Productions 

CAROLINE  BARON 

Producer  of  Capote  and 
:ilmAid  International  fou 

"Landslide"  by  Fleetwo 
"Killing  Me  Softly" 
by  The  Fugees 

"High  and  Dry " 

by  Radiohead 


w 


DAMON  DASH 

riter,  producer,  actor, 
composer,  and  Roc-A-Fe 
Records  CEO. 


I 


"Lovely  Day"  by  Bill  Wi 
"U  Don't  Know"  by  Jay 
"Stairway  To  Heaven" 
by  Led  Zeppelin 


THE  2006  TRIBECA  FILM  FESTIVAL  IS  ON  FROM  APRIL  25  TO  MAY  7 
VISIT  TRIBECAFILMFESTIVAL.COM  FOR  DETAILS 
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13  days  of  extraordinary 
lives  and  extraordinary  stories 

.  IritfeCo. . . .  r.  i.iH .  ..bftsfetadL 

.Ap.riL...25.rr.  MolV-7. 
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My  name  H.,.N^\^.S^C,^Un 

childhood  ambition   .... tyk'Xi . . . Qfe*. . . £*&!%  fl»fi 

fondest  memory  Kj&WJt . .  £*jf ..WfTk . jfcl . ."#?<?. .  frW  * 

soundtrack  fyj. . . 4f^mk<-X. ..f>\**t\Mt. .  Cr^.f.m 

retreat  OmC.  . .  .Tf*-.C/XV 

wildest  dream   Iriy.frtf ..!«.. i&X... .4^d^.ffT.^t>Vft^C..ftft?£.W^M^    ^  1*v€( 

proudest  moment  kfef* . .  .X. .  5«$. .  iW.  AjjM** . .  <?.V*r.f.  !**<:. .  fe&f 

biggest  challenge  A?gJL . l.<#.»0f. . .  W.W. K . . /?*££..*!<?. . .M* f?*/?/^ 

alarm  clock  ft&.flf**$!l?fcM 

perfect  day    W.<* ! .K»M     WjfH*. .  ./!«.  tf ..  T*?£! J.W. . .  LO.  .TOM?. .  .W^f^fWT. 

first  jOD  frf .'T,,>.^>.<*,.  * /.  K! !^*£.  .Wf  .<?.  !  «M*  7>£C1 

indulgence  .^a^ ICcrfW. ii 

last  purchase  .....M<?Wh...T>*cJ< 

favorite  movie  . .TTbi?. . . j£fi£ ."ft-rHwHT. 

inspiration  Tl».£. . .  r+J^fe£ .  h^.c*rk*  ifX.4. .  fikMjAX.  .rtk  AT.  L  >e   f  fl    ^    V  ^5-f 

My  life       ii.    ab  «*?t   T\*A™1    if?** *...lfe. .  .4f  *  A£1 

My  card  ...A3? &#*£*£«£....&.#*&£ 


I\)^ 


My  life.  My  card." 


My    name  ^.^17/>/'...^<e.^^^.. 

childhood  ambition   ..^...jfc^.J0^..f.^..^#r^./.tyfS. 

fondest  memory  Mfl '..fifftjS&fe .*7*.!7^.fi&^/!^^..?F..?&7&f/J  $7*&E75"  /1?! 

soundtrack  /?..  A&  ,f£ s0. ' .%?^ .  f^/Wf&Cr,  /!?£.<!*h&*d.f?*?*'..T^e-  &&*&■£ 

retreat    /f  /&&&.  *t.  7%£.  7$/?.  f^.f^f.  ft?6**^-  'v/^V  Shy  ^Wi 

wildest  dream  ,./?L4^£^.  *f^*£r: 

proudest  moment  W.?A/^f...ty%.//??rf&?7£^747^../^.??/J 

biggest  challenge  $*&..$&&&%!?!{. 

alarm  clock  .^^.^r^^A.r/3^.<^^  *^<2f/^/k£> 

perfect  day  z^^./*^./^^:^.;..:^ 

first  job  ./.?*1?//Y.f.. \ty*Q{?&+?&. $~J&$.  fftf.  ff&. /$?$$J?$At. //'^^  <&r 

indulgence  Vr/r. (F\^% 

last  purchase  .<??.. /?*^?^ . .^T. 5j!*.^^T. /?SfeR*rS.^. .fWlf^ .  JZtSw^. 

favorite  movie  .  .^?<^zr. r^**rr.  £*&<*'*£. 

inspiration  t?7??#h.  1&'/™**?!?. <^*^T 

My    life  faZ(..b&&M&..9£.<1C. 

My    card   ('-S... Sffa!tt$?f&..^&JtX*£%S. 


My  life.  My  card! 


>  iu.Lui 
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My    name  

childhood  ambition 

fondest  memory  

soundtrack 

retreat  

wildest  dream   

proudest  moment  ... 

biggest  challenge  ... 

alarm  clock  

perfect  day  

first  job  

indulgence  

last  purchase  

tavonte  movie  

inspiration  

My   life  

My   card   


What's  your  story?  Tell  us  in  the  form  of  your  own  15-second      ,  J  Q 
video  clip.  Submit  it  to  us  at  clips.mylifemycard.com  for  a  chance      SECOND       m^  My  life.  My  Card! 

to  win  a  trip  to  the  2006  Tribeca  Film   Festival  and  other  prizes.  MB^™ 
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SCREENWRITING 


101 


Mitch  Glazer,  a  producer  of  Lost 
in  Translation  and  the  screenwriter 
of  Great  Expectations,  has  plenty  of 
advice  for  aspiring  screenwriters. 
In  his  own  words,  it  begins  with 
getting  to  know  these  five  classics. 


Dr.  Strangelove  (1964)  To  balance 
satire  and  suspense  is  the  trickiest 
tonal  tightrope  act.  What  happens 
when  you  combine  Terry  Southern, 
Peter  Sellers.  Stanley  Kubrick, 
and  the  end  of  the  world9  Really 
dangerous  comedy"  The 
Graduate  (1967)  "This  came  out  when  I  was  in  high  school, 
changed  my  life.  I  wanted  to  loll  around  a  Beverly  Hills  pool  like 
min,  fall  desperately,  hopelessly  in  love  with  Elaine,  and  have  sex 
Irs.  Robinson.  I  still  do."  Chinatown  (1974)  "A  perfect  script:  precise, 
it,  and  mysterious.  Writer  Robert  Towne  takes  all  the  elements  of 
writing— plot,  character,  dialogue— and  shapes  them  into  one 
ess.  inevitable  whole."  The  Godfather  (1972)  &  The  Godfather:  Part 
'4)  "Masterful,  confident  storytelling.  Each  scene  functions  as  a  perfect 
itic  moment,  as  well  as  builds  and  services  the  whole.  The  'character 
tiny'  Corleone  family  saga  unfolds  with  the  certainty  of  real  history." 
f  Smell  of  Success  (1957)  "Nasty,  dark,  and  hypnotic.  Clifford  Odets, 
t  Lehman,  and  director  Alexander  Mackendnck  look  hard  at  the 
:enter  of  things  and  never  blink.  The  dialogue  bubbles  like 
ned  champagne." 


o-founder  Jane  Rosenthal's 
favorite  Web  site: 
Americanrhetoric.com  • 
quired  reading  for  Tribeca  Film 
Festival  president  Jennifer  Maguire 
Isham:  Conversations  with  the  Great 
L\#  V  Iwm         Moviemakers  of  Hollywood's  Golden 
j  pv    iu|  ^n  n  C         Age:  At  the  American  Film  Institute 

by  George  Stevens  Jr.  •  The  best  film 
he  past  year,  as  selected  by  executive  director  Peter  Scarlet: 
istory  of  Violence 


V.I.P.'S  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Festival  alumni  include:  Bono, 

Al  Pacino,  Jon  Stewart,  Renee 

Zellweger,  Martin  Scorsese, 

Tom  Wolfe,  Mort  Zuckerman, 

Mary-Louise  Parker,  Michael  Moore, 

Sydney  Pollack,  Sean  Penn,  Mira 

Nair,  Nicole  Kidman,  Tony  Leung, 

Willem  Dafoe,  Stephen  Gaghan, 

Jim  Jarmusch,  David  Duchovny, 

Helen  Hunt,  Kate  Hudson,  . 

and  many  others. 


Actor,  producer,  and  Tribeca  Film  Institute  board 

member  Jeffrey  Wright  was  a  panelist  at  the 

2005  Tribeca  Film  Festival. 


See  Ed  Burns's  latest  film,  The  Groomsmen,  at  this 
year's  Tribeca  Film  Festival,  featuring  Ed  Burns, 

John  Mahoney,  Jessica  Capshaw,  John  Leguizamo, 
Matthew  Lillard,  Brittany  Murphy,  and  Jay  Mohr. 


nufl 


Director  Sydney  Pollack's  film  The  Interpreter, 

starring  Sean  Penn,  premiered  on  opening  night 

at  the  2005  Tribeca  Film  Festival. 


THE  2006  TRIBECA  FILM  FESTIVAL  IS  ON  FROM  APRIL  25  TO  MAY  7 
VISIT  TRIBECAFILMFESTIVAL.COM  FOR  DETAILS 
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5+  THINGS  TO  DO 


TRIBECA    2006 


Check  out  the  lineup  of  live  music,  featuring  Josh 
Ritter  and  Nellie  McKay,  at  the  LOUNGE, 

produced  by  ASCAP  and  co-hosted  by  Saturn. 

Enjoy  the  TROPFESTaTRIBECA  outdoor  drive-in 
screening  on  April  28,  co-hosted  by  Aquafina,  at  the 
World  Financial  Center's  North  Cove.  The  renowned 
short  film  festival  makes  a  special  appearance  at  the 
Tribeca  Film  Festival. 

.  N  to  this  year's  additional  Tribeca  Film 
Festival  locations:  AMC  Loews  34th  Street,  AMC 
Loews  Lincoln  Square,  and  AMC  Loews  Village  7. 

Bring  a  kid-or  the  whole  family-to  the  FAMILY  FESTIVAL 
^_,  AND  STREET  FA     ,  presented  by 

1     I     g      j  American  Express,  on  Greenwich 

I.     ^-^     -*-     Street  for  live  music, 
street  performances, 
and  a  taste  of  the 
fantastic  food  Tribeca 
has  to  offer. 

Stump  the  staffers  at 
the  AMERICAN 
ORMATION  CENTER    .  They 
tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know  about 
the  Tribeca  Film  Festival,  plus  they  give  out 
free  popcorn. 

JREENPLAY  REA  hosted  by  the 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  Be  the  first  to  hear  a 
new  original  work  about  science  and  technology, 
read  by  renowned  actors,  then  stay  for  the  Q  &  A. 

Pull  up  a  chair  at  TRIBECA  T  .  Get  comfortable 

with  the  moviemakers,  moguls,  actors,  directors, 

and  writers  who  make 
Liev  schreiber  the  program  one  of  the 

and  Neil  LaBute  _  _..       _  ., 

Tribeca  Film  Festival  s 
most  popular  tickets. 


M     n 


PRETENL      . 

:  Talk  about 
"Tell  Me  Your  Story"  and 
ask  where  Nancy  and 
David  are  . . . 


JOIN  THE  CLU 

The  Tribeca  Film  Club  is  comin 
soon.  To  become  a  member,  vi 
tribecafilmfestival.org/tribecafilm 


On  the  Go 


Director  John  Poison  {Hide  and  Seek  and  Swimfan) 
will  partner  with  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival  to  bring 
Tropfest— the  Australian  outdoor  film  phenomenon— 
to  this  year's  festival.  Here  are  some  ideas  for  short 
films  he'd  like  to  shoot  on  a  cell  phone. 

"Random  and  wonderful  New  York  street  scene  moments.  Th< 
things  you  always  wish  you  had  a  camera  for,  but  never  do." 
"Looking  straight  up  at  the  stars  as  I  cross  the  upper  level  ol 
George  Washington  Bridge  on  the  way  back  from  dinner  wit 
in-laws."  •  "Prepping  a  movie  and  discovering  a  location  that's 
perfect."  •  "Running  into  an  old  friend  on  the  street  and  wan 
to  remember  the  moment."  •  "Coming  around  a  bend  downtc 
and  realizing  I've  never  been  on  this  street  before." 


THE  2006  TRIBECA  FILM  FESTIVAL  IS  ON  FROM  APRIL  25  TO  MAY  7 
VISIT  TRIBECAFILMFESTIVAL.COM  FOR  DETAILS 
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ESCALADE 

36  films 


. 


CORVETTE 

105  films 


HUMMER  H2 

23  films 


GTO 

44  films 


SUBURBAN 

78  films 


Looks  like  we  passed  the  audition.  GM  vehicles  have  been  a  part  of  film  for  generations.  We  proudly  sponsor 
the  Fifth  Annual  Tribeca  Film  Festival  and  the  incredible  city  that  so  many  of  the  industry's  talents  call  home. 

CHEVROLET         BUICK         PONTIAC         GMC         SATURN         HUMMER         SAAB         CADILLAC         Only 


©2006  GM  Corp  All  rights  reserved.  The  marks  of  General  Motors  ano  i  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gene 


LETTER   FROM   WEST  VIRGINIA 


i^ 


-^a 


PEAK  PERFORMANCE 

A  dragline  rig  extracts  coal  at 

Cherry  Pond  Mountain,  in  West 

Virginia.  A  single  mining  site  can 

stretch  for  thousands  of  acres. 


The  Rape  of  Appalachia 


Appalachian  mountains  are  being  blasted  at  a  rate  of 

several  ridgetops  each  week.  Parents  fear  for  the  health  of  their  children. 

And  those  trying  to  fight  the  devastation  have  found  that  coal  baron 

Don  Blankenship,  C.E.O.  of  Massey  Energy,  is  tougher  than  bedrock 

Bv  Michael  Shnaverson 


Ihe  images  are  still  fresh:  candlelit  faces  in  the 
West  Virginia  night,  family  snapshots  of  coal 
miners  trapped  below,  hopes  of  a  rescue  raised 
and  cruelly  dashed,  the  gentle  letters  written  by 
dying  men.  The  explosion  at  the  Sago  mine,  in 
Upshur  County,  on  January  2.  2006.  was  a  national  drama  be- 
cause 13  men  were  buried  alive  while  their  families  prayed  above. 
But  no  less  haunting  was  the  glimpse  it  gave  of  an  industry  with 
just  as  much  disregard  for  its  workers  as  in  the  days  of  Dickens. 
Sago  executives  sat  on  the  news  of  the  miners"  plight  for  a  crucial 
69  minutes:  the  first  rescue  crews  failed  to  arrive  until  four  hours 
after  the  explosion.  Sago's  billionaire  owner,  Wilbur  Ross,  a  staple 
of  Manhattan  society  with  his  latest  wife.  Hilary  Geary,  touted  his 
mines'  safety  record:  the  truth  was  that  federal  inspectors  had  is- 


sued Sago  208  citations  in  2005.  up  from  68  in  2004.  while  state 
inspectors  had  issued  it  144  citations,  up  from  74  in  2004. 

Why  had  Sago  been  allowed  to  operate  after  all  these  infrac- 
tions? Because  in  West  Virginia,  coal  is  king.  Inspectors  can 
write  all  the  citations  they  please.  Coal-industry  lawyers  will 
just  pay  them  as  a  cost  of  doing  business.  Governors  and  sena- 
tors can  call  for  reform,  but  King  Coal  underwrites  their  cam- 
paigns. When  Sago  was  followed,  in  less  than  a  month,  by  four 
more  mining  deaths  in  the  state.  West  Virginia  governor  Joe 
Manchin  III  stood  up  to  demand,  dramatically,  that  every  mine 
in  the  state  be  shut  down  until  deemed  safe.  How  long  would 
that  take?  A  bantam  figure  beside  Manchin  named  Bill  Raney. 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association— the  voice  ol 
the  industry— supplied  the  answer.  "Two  hours,  we  think."  hc| 
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THERE'S  A  CAR 
ACCIDENT  EVER 
FIVE  SECONDS 


lift 


And  FOUR  MORE  REASONS  to  change  your  insurance  today. 


)  Have  an  accident,  and  your 
'ates  could  go  up  by  40%. 

Jut  not  if  you  have  Allstate's 
lew  Accident  Forgiveness.  Then, 
four  rates  will  go  up  0%  just 
)ecause  of  an  accident.  Starting 
he  day  you  have  it. 


^^The  average  deductible  is 
$500.  Yours  could  be  $100 
less  today. 

With  Allstate's  new  Deductible 
Rewards,  you'll  get  $100  off  your 
deductible  just  for  signing  up. 
Then,  you'll  get  another  $100 
for  every  year  you  don't  have  an 
accident.  Up  to  $500. 


Ask  for  ALLSTATE® 
YOUR  CHOICE  AUTO 

INSURANCE-a  whole  new 
kind  of  car  insurance. 
And  it's  only  from  Allstate. 


It's  time  to  make  the 

world  a  better  place  to  drive. 

That's  Allstate's  stand. 


)  Do  you  stop  at  red  lights? 
start  getting  something  for  it. 

ntroducing  the  Allstate  Safe 
Driving  Bonus.  For  every  six 
nonths  of  safe  driving,  you  can 
jet  a  credit  of  up  to  5%  off 
rour  next  renewal  bill.  That's 
n  addition  to  any  discounts  you 
ilready  receive. 


C^  If  you  total  your  new  car, 
you  won't  get  as  much  as  you 
paid  for  it. 

But  with  Allstate's  New  Car 
Replacement,  you  can  get  a 
check  for  the  same  brand-new  car, 
not  just  the  depreciated  value. 
And  it's  good  for  the  first 
three  years  you  own  it. 


Call  your  local  Allstate  agent  or 

1-888-ALLSTATE 


/instate 

You're  in  good  hands. 
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said.  "Maybe  four."  One  might  have  thought  he  was  joking,  but  no. 

With  underground  mining,  the  industry's  arrogance  is  usually  hid- 
den, like  the  miners  below  and  the  coal  they're  prying  loose  from  the 
earth.  Not  until  a  tragedy  does  its  flouting  of  laws  and  regulations 
come  to  the  surface.  But  every  day  in  West  Virginia,  that  arrogance  is 
on  display  aboveground.  in  the  grimly  efficient,  devastating  practice 
known  as  mountaintop  removal.  Hardly  any  miners  die  as  a  result 
of  it.  though  one  of  the  four  deaths  after  Sago  did  occur,  freakishly 
enough,  when  a  bulldozer  operator  on  a  mountaintop  site  hit  a  gas 
line  that  ignited  and  then  set  him  afire.  With  mountaintop  removal, 
it's  the  landscape  that  suffers:  mile  after  mile  of  forest-covered  range, 
great  swaths  of  Appalachia.  in  some  places  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
are  being  blasted  and  obliterated  in  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  physi- 
cal destruction  this  country  has  ever  wreaked  upon  itself. 

You  can  see  the  results  all  too  clearly  from  a  plane  at  35.000 
feet.  You  can  see  them  in  satellite  pictures  too.  But  you  won't  see 


DIRTY  WORK 

Soot  on  the  hands  of 
"Dustbusters,"  the 
women  who  wipe  down 
the  outsides  of  homes 
with  rags  every  morning. 


'Yoiire  getting  the  clouds  of 

coal,"  says  Kenny  Pettry.  "plus  all  the 
chemicals  they  re  using  to  clean  it  with. 


a  tree  out  of  place  as  you  drive  south  from  the  gold-domed  capital 
city  of  Charleston  into  the  low-lying  mountains  they  call,  incon- 
gruously, the  coalfields.  The  coal  companies  may  be  brutish,  but 
they  aren't  stupid.  They  site  their  operations  well  away  from  the 
interstates.  even  a  ridge  or  two  away  from  the  county  roads.  The 
unsuspecting  traveler  rolls  down  1-77  admiring  the  forested  moun- 
tains, little  imagining  that  the  range  he  sees  is  as  much  an  artifice 
as  a  Hollywood  backdrop. 

The  first  clue  that  something  is  amiss  comes  with  the  turnoff 
from  1-77  that  leads  to  two-lane  Route  3.  in  Racine.  This  is  the 
road  that  snakes  down  the  Coal  River  Valley,  into  the  heart 
of  the  coalfields.  The  mountains,  still  intact,  move  closer  in  now.  the 
valley  so  narrow  and  deep  it  forms  a  separate  world.  Few  signs  t  f 
the  region's  famous  poverty  are  apparent.  The  houses,  though  hum- 


ble, are  well  kept;  the  locals  stopping  for  gas  drive  late-model  pick 
ups.  Suddenly,  a  60-ton  coal  truck  hurtles  down  the  curving  road,  its 
full  load  swaying  precipitously  over  the  double  yellow  line,  its  driver 
yanking  the  Jake  Brake  if  the  car  in  front  doesn't  move  fast  enough. 
A  second  coal  truck  roars  into  v  iew  from  the  other  direction,  and 
the  car  in  between  is  rocked  by  its  tailwind  as  the  semi  goes  by:  a 
little  reminder  of  where  power  lies  in  the  Coal  River  Valley. 

The  towns  are  small  and  neat,  almost  storybook,  but  something 
is  cleaYly  wrong  with  Whitesville.  once  the  beating  heart  of  the  val 
ley.  It  looks  desolate,  its  storefronts  abandoned,  its  streets  and  side 
walks  still.  Hardly  a  car  is  parked  here,  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  Up 
and  down  the  length  of  its  Main  Street,  only  two  businesses  appear 
to  be  thriving.  Both  are  florists.  Poor  though  West  Virginians  are. 
they  buy  a  lot  of  funeral  flowers.  Whitesville  resembles  a  wartime 

town  pillaged  by  an  advancing  army 
In  a  way,  that's  what  it  is. 

You  have  to  get  up  to  a  ridgetop  tc 
see  that  army's  path.  The  view  i 
Larry  Gibson's  place  will  do  just  fine 
Gibson,  a  leprechaun  of  a  man  with  a 
surprisingly  deep  baritone  voice,  live- 
on  the  top  of  Kayford  Mountain,  just  east  ot 
Whitesville.  His  ancestors  moved  to  the  valley 
in  the  late  1700s  and  acquired  500  acres  of  the 
mountaintop  in  1886  through  a  wedding  dow  ry 
Twenty  years  later,  a  land-company  agent  from 
out  of  state  gulled  an  illiterate  forebear  into  sign- 
ing his  X  on  a  contract  that  transferred  most  o! 
the  land  for  "one  dollar  and  considerations." 
Almost  everyone  in  the  Coal  River  Valley  has  z 
story  like  that.  The  Gibsons,  unlike  most  fami- 
lies, managed  to  keep  50  acres  at  the  top  of  then 
mountain.  This  is  where  Gibson  lives  still.  He 
the  only  holdout  for  miles  around,  his  moun-i 
taintop  a  little  green  island  surrounded  to  the 
horizon  by  brow n.  raw.  devastated  earth. 

This  is  what  lies  behind  the  picturesque 
landscape  of  roadside  hills  in  the  Coal  Rivei 
Valley:  mountains  reduced  to  rubble.  The  to -< 
pography  you  can  see  from  Gibson's  mouw 
taintop  compound  is  so  much  lower  that  it's 
hard  to  imagine  the  forested  ridges  that  once 
rose  here.  It's  like  a  man-made  Grand  Canyon, 
except  that  the  Grand  Canyon  teems  with  life, 
and  this  panorama  has  none— none  except  the 
men  who  work  the  distant  dozers  and  huge- 
wheeled  dump  trucks,  their  motors  a  constant, 
hornet-like  hum. 

The  coal  companies  have  tried  hard  to  buy 
Gibson  out  because,  he  says.  Kay  ford  Moun- 
tain has  39  seams  of  coal,  worth  S450  million, 
directly  under  his  property.  Gibson  has  turned  them  down.  He 
believes  they  want  him  gone.  too.  because  he  still  bears  witness  to 
what  they're  doing  here.  That's  rare.  The  coal  companies  own  or 
lease  nearly  all  the  land  outside  the  valley's  towns,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  can  fence  off  their  operations,  keeping  people  a  ridge  or 
two  away  from  their  mountaintop  sites.  Gibson's  property,  with  its 
more  than  a  dozen  shacks  and  family  cemetery,  is  a  vantage  point 
for  journalists  who  want  to  see  what  mountaintop  mining  is  about. 
The  coal  companies  hate  that.  Gibson  says,  and  they  find  ways 
to  let  him  know  it.  They  tell  their  miners  that  Gibson  is  out  to  take 
their  jobs  away.  In  response.  Gibson  claims,  miners  have  shot  up  his 
place  when  he  was  there:  his  trailer  has  the  bullet  holes  to  show  for 
it.  They've  torched  one  of  his  cottages.  They've  shot  one  of  his  dogs 
and  tried  to  hang  another.  They've  forced  his  pickup  off  the  roadj 
tipping  it  into  a  ditch,  and  paused  long  enough  to  laugh  at  him  as 
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TISEMENT 


Cosmetic  Breakthyoug 


Better  than  Botox 


The  Stretch-Mark  Cream 
Turned  Anti-Wrinkle 

Phenomenon!'"' 


In  a  remarkable  turn  of  events, 
arguably  one  of  the  strangest  in  the 
history  of  cosmetics,  women 
across  the  country  are  putting 
a  stretch-mark  cream  called 
Stn\  ectin-SDs  on  their  face  to  diminish 
the  appearance  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles  and 
crows'  feet.  And,  if  consumer  sales  are  any 
indication  of  a  product's  effectiveness, 
StriVectin-SD  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
Women  as  well  as  a  growing  number  of 
"Boomer"  men)  are  buying  so  much 
StriVectin-SD  that  finding  a  tube  at  your 
local  cosmetic  counter  has  become  just 
about  impossible.  Has  everyone  gone  mad? 
Well. . .  not  really. 

Scientific 
Breakthrough 
or  Dumb  Luck? 

Although  StriVectin-SD's  function- 
al components  were  already  backed  by 
clinical  trials  documenting  their  abili- 
ty to  visibly  reduce  the  appearance  of 
existing  stretch  marks  (prominent 
because  of  their  depth,  length,  discol- 
oration, and  texture)...  the  success  of 
StriVectin-SD  as  an  anti-wrinkle 
cream  was  "dumb  luck,"  says  Gina 
Gay,  spokesperson  for  Klein-Becker", 
maker  of  StriVectin-SD. 

"When  we  first  handed  out  samples  of 
the  StnVectin-  formula  to  employees  and 
customers  as  part  of  our  market  research, 
the  sample  tubes  were  simply  marked 
topical  cream'  with  the  lot  number 
underneath,"  Ms.  Gay  explains.  "As  the 
samples  were  passed  to  friends  and  fami- 
ly, the  message  became  a  little  muddled 
and  some  people  used  this  'topical  cream 
as  a  facial  moisturizer.  As  we  began  to 
receive  feedback  from  users,  like  'I  look 
10  years  younger'  and  '1  can't  even  notice 
mv  crows'  feet,'  we  knew  we  had  some- 
thing more  than  America's  most  effective 
stretch-mark  cream.  The  point  was  driv- 
en home  as  store  owners  began  reporting 


that  almost  as  man)-  people  were  purchas- 
ing StriVectin  as  an  anti-wnnkle  cream  as 
were  buying  it  to  reduce  stretch  marks." 

Dr.  Daniel  B.  Mowrey.  PhD.  Klein- 
Becker's  Director  of  Scientific  Affairs, 
savs.  "Clearly,  people  were  seeing  results, 
but  we  didn't  have  a  scientific  explanation 
as  to  whv  this  wrinkle-reduction  was 
occurring.  However,  based  on  the  incred- 
ibly positive  reports,  I  started  using  it 
mvself  —  applying  StriVectin  to  my  face 
after  shaving."  Dr.  Mowrey  adds,  "On  a 
personal  note,  my  wife  tells  me  I  haven't 
looked  this  good  in  years." 

Dumb  Luck 
Strikes  Again! 

Then,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  2002,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  20th  World  Congress  of 
Dermatology  in  Paris,  France,  a  series  of 
studies  detailing  the  superior  wrinkle- 
reducing  properties  of  a  patented  oligo- 
peptide (called  Pal-KTTKS)  versus 
retinol,  vitamin  C,  and  placebo,  on 
"photo-aged  skin"  was  presented.  "As 
luck  would  have  it."  Dr.  Mowrey  states, 
"the  anti-wrinkle  oligo-peptide  tested  in 
the  breakthrough  clinical  trials  turned 
out  to  be  a  key  ingredient  in  the 
StriVectin  cream." 

In  the  trials,  subjects  applied  the 
patented  peptide  solution  to  the  crows' 
feet  area  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  a 
cream  containing  either  retinol.  vitamin 
C,  or  a  placebo  to  the  other  side. 

Subjects  in  the  Pal-KTTKS/retinol 
study  applied  the  cream  once  a  day  for  2 
months  and  then  twice  a  day  for  the 
next  2  months.  Using  special  image 
analysis,  the  study's  authors  reported 
"significant  improvement"  in  both  the 
appearance  of  overall  skin  tone  and 
unsightly  wrinkles  for  those  women 
using  the  peptide  solution. 

Better  yet,  at  the  2-month  halfway 
point,  the  peptide  solution  worked 
□early  1.5  rimes  faster  than  retinol  in 
measured  parameters),  and  without  the 


inflammation  retinol  often  causes  in 
sensitive  skin.  As  was  expected,  the 
results  of  the  remaining  studies  con- 
firmed that  the  Pal-KTTKS  solution's 
effectiveness  at  reducing  the  appearance 
of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles  far  exceeded 
both  vitamin  C  and  placebo. 

A  smoother,  younger  complexion, 
with  less  irritation  and  faster  results  — 
all  u  ithout  expensive  (and  painful)  peels, 
implants  or  inactions. 

Better  than  retinol 
and  Vitamin  C,  But 
Is  StriVectin-SD* 
Better  than  Botox*-? 

Dr.  Nathalie  Chevreau,  PhD.  RD, 
Director  of  Women's  Health  at  Salt  Lake 
City  based  Basic  Research ,  exclusive  distrib- 
utor for  Klein-Becker,  explains,  "Leading 
dermatologists  agree  that  Botox  is  the  pre- 
ferred treatment  for  moderate  to  severe 
frown  lines  between  the  brow.  But  evet  since 
it  was  discovered  that  StriVectin  could 
reduce  the  appearance  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles. 
and  crows'  feet...  the  kind  of  fine  lines, 
wrinkles  and  crows'  feet  that  can  add  10-15 
vears  to  vour  appearance  and  which  costly 
medical  treatments  often  leave  behind... 
skin-care  professionals  have  been  recom- 
mending, and  using,  StriVectin."  In  fact, 
researchers  believe  non-invasive  alternatives 
are  better,  because.  Dr.  Chevreau  continues, 
"Topical  creams  and  gels  offer  gradual,  con- 
tinual results,  while  the  effects  of  injections, 
facial  peels,  and  dermabrasions  are  rougher 
on  the  skin  and  wear  off 

In  other  words.  SmVeain-SD  helps  give 
you  a  youthful,  healthy,  glowing  complexion 
faster  than  retinol,  far  superior  to  vitamin 
C.  and  without  irritation,  needles,  or  sur- 
gery. Even  better,  many  dermatologists  and 
plastic  surgeons  recommend  StriVectin  in 
conjunction  with  cosmetic  procedures, 
including  Botox. 

So,  if  vou  sec  someone  applying  an  anti- 
stretch  mark  cream  to  their  face,  don't  think 
they've  gone  oft  the  deep  end. . .  they  may 
be  smarter  than  vou  think. 


Having  * 

HARD   TIME    Fll 

StriVectin- 

If      you've      been 
StriVectin-SD,  you  alread 
become    almost    impossibl 
Don't  bother   with   Neim. 
they  dont  have   it...  You 
TCCyS  i~u-u<hf-.  S  E 
shops.    PARISIAN.    Lord 
(DlODmngdQleS  or  Saks  5 
they  always  try  to  keep 
or,   believe  it  or  not,   the 
section  of  your  local  GNC 
supplement  retailer.  To   k 
sure,    vou    can    ordi :i 
directly  from  Klcin-Bccki 

1-800455-48 

or  order  online 

www.StriVectin. 

Since  StriVectin-SD  \ 
stretch-mark    cream,    it    c 
large.    6-ouncc    tube.    A( 
StriVectin-SD  is  not  cheap, 
used  as  a  wrinkle  cream,  or 
last  approximately  six  mor 
way.    StriYectin-SD     is 
Klein-Becker's  money-back 
If  StriVectin-SD   doesn't 
skin    look    younger,    hea 
more     vibrant,     simply     : 
unused  portion  within  30 
full  refund...  no  question: 
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e  tried  to  get  out.  Gibson  keeps  a  growing  list  of  all  the  acts  of 
iolence  and  vandalism  committed  against  him  and  his  property, 
"urrently.  it  totals  119.  The  stress  of  these  threats,  and  of  making 
is  mountain  a  cause,  led  his  wife  to  leave  him  not  long  ago.  "If  1 
topped  fighting  for  the  land  maybe  we*d  have  a  chance."  Gibson 
ays.  "But  this  is  my  heritage.  How  can  1  walk  away  from  that?" 

|~  7~  ayford  is  astonishing.  But  it's  just  one  of  nearly  a  dozen 
K  mountaintop-mining  sites  that  ring  the  Coal  River  Val- 
I  \  ley.  It's  one  of  scores  of  sites  in  central-Appalachian  coal 
ountry.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  even  while 
anctioning  the  practice,  concluded  in  2003  that  400.000  acres— all 
ich  and  diverse  temperate  forest— had  been  destroyed  between 
985  and  2001  as  a  result  of  mountaintop  mining  in  Appalachia. 
"hat  figure  is  probably  100.000  acres  out  of  date  by  now.  In  those 
ame  16  years,  the  E.P.A.  estimated,  more  than  1,200  miles  of  val- 
:\  streams  had  been  impacted  by  mountaintop-mining  waste— of 
liose,  more  than  700  miles  had 
ieen  buried  entirely.  That  figure  is 
Id  now.  too. 

This  would  never  happen  in 
ural  Connecticut  or  anyplace 
\ihere  such  destruction  would  stir 
iniversal  outcry,  and  people  with 
noney  and  power  would  stop  it. 
Jut  Appalachia  is  a  land  unto  it- 
elf,  cut  off  by  its  mountains  from 
he  East  and  Midwest,  its  people 
or  the  most  part  too  poor  and  too 
owed  after  a  century  of  brutal 
reatment  by  King  Coal  to  think 
hey  can  stop  their  world  from  be- 
ng  blasted  away.  They're  probably 
ight:  the  E.P.A.  sees  no  reason  to 
hink  that  in  the  next  10  years  its 
tatistics  of  damage  by  mountain- 
op  mining  wont  double. 

The  story  of  mountaintop  min- 
ng— why  it  happens,  and  what  its 
:onsequences  are— is  still  new  to 
nost  Americans.  They  have  no 
dea  that  their  country's  physical 
egacy— the  purple  mountain  maj- 
:sties  that  are  America— is  being 
lestroyed  at  the  rate  of  several 
idgetops  a  week,  by  three  mil- 
ion  pounds  of  explosives  every 
lay.  They  remain  oblivious  to  the 
act  that,  along  with  the  moun- 
ains.  a  mountain  culture  is  being  lost:  a  culture  of  families  who, 
ike  Larry  Gibson's,  go  back  six.  eight,  or  more  generations— a 
:ommunity  of  deeper  historical  roots  than  almost  any  other  in 
\merica  today. 

The  reasons  so  much  mountaintop  mining  is  being  done  now 
are  simply  enumerated:  money  and  politics.  For  decades, 
coal  was  the  fuel  of  last  choice,  visibly  dirty  and  messy,  its 
alack  smoke  an  urban  blight,  its  sulfur  compounds  and  nitrous  ox- 
de  known,  even  then,  to  cause  acid  rain  and  strongly  suspected  to 
?e  greenhouse  gases  partly  responsible  for  global  warming.  Homes 
ind  buildings  once  heated  by  coal  were  converted  to  gas  and  oil. 
and  scientists  predicted  that  coal  would  soon  be  a  fuel  of  the  past. 
But  half  of  the  country's  electric  plants  were  still  powered  by  coal, 
md  power  companies  balked  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  it.  Now 
that  the  cost  of  oil  is  so  high,  and  Middle  East  politics  so  fraught. 
:oal  is  back.  In  fact,  it  is  the  centerpiece  of  President  Bush's  energy 


plan,  because  America  is  said  to  have  250  years  of  minable  coal 
reserves,  much  of  it  in  these  Appalachian  coalfields.  More  than  100 
vast,  new  coal-fired  power  plants  are  being  built  across  the  country, 
and  hundreds  more  in  China.  The  price  per  ton  has  soared  on  the 
global  market,  from  about  S20  to  more  than  S50.  In  the  coalfields, 
these  are  boom  times,  and  the  best,  most  efficient  way  in  Appala- 
chia to  satisfy  the  insatiable  demand  is  to  blow  off  the  mountain- 
tops  to  get  to  the  seams  that  lie  like  layers  of  icing  below. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  ill-advised  course  of  action 
than  ruining  large  swaths  of  land  to  get  coal,  and  then  poisoning 
the  atmosphere  with  the  gases  from  burning  it.  Yet  the  incremental 
damage  from  mining  and  burning  a  billion  tons  of  coal  a  year  is 
hard  for  most  Americans  to  see,  so  they  don't  worry  about  it.  The 
18.700  people  in  the  U.S.  who  die  each  year  of  coal-dust-related 
respiratory  disease  do  so  singly,  and  invisibly.  The  downwind  emis- 
sions from  coal-fired  plants  dim  views  and  kill  aquatic  life,  but  sub- 
tly, over  time.  The  mercury  produced  by  burning  coal  settles  in 


waterways,  to  be  consumed  by  fish  and  work  its  way  up  the  food 
chain,  but  this,  too,  is  an  invisible  process,  and  so  the  danger,  par- 
ticularly to  pregnant  women,  is  ignored. 

Until  recently,  mountaintop  mining  went  unnoticed  as  well, 
even  by  many  Appalachian  residents,  and  certainly  by  West  Vir- 
ginians north  of  the  coalfields.  That's  changed.  So  voracious  are 
the  coal  companies  now,  seizing  their  chance  with  an  administra- 
tion that  does  all  it  can  to  encourage  them,  that  the  mountaintop 
sites  have  broadened  dramatically,  and  even  local  families  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  proudly  mined  underground  coal  have 
begun  speaking  out. 

The  Coal  River  Valley  is  pretty  much  the  geographical  dead  cen- 
ter of  this  ruination  in  Appalachia.  And  here,  as  it  happens,  an  ar- 
chetypal drama  is  playing  out  that's  both  local  and  global.  It  pits 
Don  Blankenship.  West  Virginia's  most  notorious  and  unapologetic 
mountaintop-mining  coal  baron— arguably  its  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful figure-against  a  slew  of  critics.  Among  those  trying  to  rein 
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This  Jandj  is  my  heritage,' 

says  Larry  Gibson.  "How  can 
I  walk  away  from  that? 


him  in  are  a  young  environmental  lawyer  named  Joe  Lovett.  a  coal 
miner's  daughter  named  Judy  Bonds,  and  Governor  Manchin. 

Until  last  year,  Blankenship  was  merely  a  man  who.  according 
to  Cecil  E.  Roberts,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (U.M.W.A.).  had  caused  more  misery  to  more  peo- 
ple in  Appalachia  than  anyone  else.  He  had  grown  up  poor  in  the 
railroad-depot  town  of  Delorme.  West  Virginia,  the  son  of  a  single 
mother  who  supported  four  children  by  working  long  hours  in  a  gas- 
station  grocery  mart.  The  coal-filled  hills  around  Delorme  still 
seemed  to  echo  with  the  early  battles  of  miners  against  bosses  and 
their  hired  hooligans:  Matewan,  scene  of  the  epic  1921  showdown 
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and  subject  of  the  eponymous  1987  John  Sayles 
movie,  lay  just  up  the  road.  But  as  a  young 
Massey  Energy  manager  when  the  U.M.W.A. 
struck  in  1985.  Blankenship  had  sided  with 
the  company  and  come  away  from  the  18- 
month  standoff  profoundly  affected.  Later,  as 
chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Massey  Energy,  he 
made  a  practice  of  union  busting  as  he  ac- 
quired rival  mines  throughout  the  1990s.  Once, 
every  mine  in  the  Coal  River  Valley  was  a 
union  operation.  Now.  thanks  to  Blankenship. 
hardly  a  union  mine  remains.  All  this  growth 
has  made  Massey  the  fourth-largest  coal 
company  in  the  country,  with  more  moun- 
taintop  mines  than  any  other— more  than  two 
dozen,  many  of  which  encompass  thousands 
of  acres.  Nearly  all  the  sites  in  the  Coal  River 
Valley  and  its  environs  are  Massey  mines. 

Other  coal  companies— Peabody  for  one. 
Arch  for  another.  Consolidated  for  a  third- 
do  mountaintop-removal  mining,  too.  But 
Massey  does  it  with  a  vigor— displaced  resi- 
dents might  say  ruthlessness— that  leaves  its- 
rivals  shaking  their  heads.  Typically,  the  first 
indication  for  residents  of  a  hollow  that  their 
lives  are  about  to  be  turned  inside  out  by  a 
new  Massey  mountaintop 
operation  is  a  car  driving  up 
and  down  the  winding  hol- 
low road,  stopping  so  its  driv- 
er can  take  notes  about  who 
owns  which  house.  In  an  air- 
conditioned  office.  Masse\ 
lawyers  will  research  who 
owns  mineral  rights,  who 
owns  just  land,  and  who  owns  nothing  at  all. 
The  ones  who  own  mineral  rights  may  have 
to  be  bought  out.  The  rest  can  be  ignored. 

One  day  soon  after  that,  a  timber  contrac- 
tor clear-cuts  a  ridgetop  where  families  in  the 
hollow  hunted  and  fished  and  hiked  for  gen- 
erations. Then  the  blasting  begins.  Daily  deto- 
nations of  anfo— a  mix  of  ammonium  nitrate 
and  fuel  oil,  the  same  explosive  that  Timothy 
McVeigh  used  in  Oklahoma  City— cause  re- 
verberations that  crack  foundations  and  walls. 
destroy  wells,  and  rack  everyone's  nerves. 
Coal  trucks  start  barreling  up  and  down  the 
narrow  hollow  road.  Coal  dust  from  their 
open  loads  coats  the  houses  and  cars.  At 
times,  toxic  chemicals,  spilled  from  the  site 
above,  turn  the  hollow's  streams  black. 

Somnolent  as  it  often  seems,  the  West 
Virginia  Division  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion still  managed  to  issue  4.268  citations  to  Massey  operations 
between  January  1,  2000.  and  December  2.  2005.  A  violation  is 
anything  that  looks  amiss  when  an  inspector  comes  by  By  com- 
parison. Arch  earned  732  violations  over  that  same  period,  with 
355  for  Peabody.  Far  more  serious  is  a  pattern  of  three  violations 
for  the  same  problem.  For  that,  the  W.VD.E.P  may  summon  the 
offender  to  a  show -cause  hearing— to  explain  why  he  shouldn't 
have  his  permit  revoked.  Over  that  six-year  period.  Massey  had  1 17 
show-causes.  Arch  had  20.  Peabody  had  none.  Jeff  McCormick. 
of  the  W.VD.E.P's  Division  of  Mining  and  Reclamation,  puts  it 
bluntly:  "Numbers  don't  lie." 

For  none  of  these  activities  or  infractions  does  Massey  reach 
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THE  PITS 

Coal-mining  damage 
at  Kayford  Mountain, 
photographed  on  October 
28,  2005.  The  E.P.A. 
estimates  that  mountaintop 
mining  will  double  in  the 
next  10  years. 


)rners  and  trees. 


BOTH  DESERVE  TO  BE  HUGGED. 


LEXUS  HYBRID  DRIVE 

An  electric  motor  and  a  gas  engine 
work  together  swiftly,  seamlessly 


I  ntroducing  the  GS  450h.  Never  before  have  the  road  and  the  environment  been  so  embraced  by  any 
one  luxury  sedan.  A  bold  statement,  to  be  sure,  but  one  supported  by  bold  specifics.  Like  0-60  in  5.2 
seconds*1  Or  consider  this:  339  hpl  achieved  through  the  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  of  a  powerful 
gas  engine  and  a  dynamic  electric  motor.  We  call  it  Lexus  Hybrid  Drive.  The  electric  part  ensures  that 
you'll  experience  smooth,  instantaneous  acceleration.  With  better  mileage  and  lower  emissions- 
beautiful  side  effects  of  this  incredible  new  hybrid  technology.  Learn  more  at  lexus.com/GSHybrid. 


GIVES  MORE  TO  THE  DRIVER.  TAKES  LESS  FROM  THE  WORLC 
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out  to  the  communities  it's  destroying  with  an  explanatory  or  apol- 
ogetic word.  The  way  it  communicates  is  by  posting  do  not  enter 
signs  on  its  mines'  entry  gates,  and  by  fencing  off  all  the  mountain 
land  it  owns  or  leases.  Families  in  the  Coal  River  Valley  have  lived 
with  mining  for  nearly  a  century.  But  until  Massey  came,  no  one 
had  kept  them  from  the  hills  they  called  home.  If  they  sue  for 
some  aspect  of  the  damage  done  to  their  homes  and  land,  they 
end  up  in  court  for  years  at  great  personal  expense.  If  they  try  to 
move  away,  they  find  no  one  to  buy  their  homes— except,  some- 
times. Massey.  which  might  pay  "fair  market  value"  for  houses  in 
its  direct  path.  "Fair  market"  means  what  the  houses  are  worth 
now  that  a  mountaintop-removal-mine  site  is  up  the  hollow. 

Blankenship  is  all  too  well  known  wherever  Massey  mines,  but 
until  the  autumn  of  2004  he  remained  a  local  figure.  That  was 
when  he  spent  S3. 5  million  to  start  a  527  political  action  com- 
mittee—the newest  loophole  for  unlimited  campaign  contributions, 
ironically  produced  by  the  McCain-Feingold  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  Act  of  2002— aimed  at  toppling  one  of  the  five  judges  sit- 
ting on  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  The  money 
was  a  pittance  for  him:  that  fall  alone,  he  cashed  in  SI 7.6  million  in 
Massey  stock  options— notably  more  than  the  SI 3.9  million  the  com- 
pany earned  in  profits  that  year.  (Massey  Energy  is  a  publicly  traded 
company,  but  Blankenship  has  a  friendly  board,  which  he  domi- 
nates.) In  West  Virginia  politics,  though,  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  goes  a  long  way.  What  happened  next  was  an  unabashed 
show  of  raw  power— unprecedented  in  its  openness— that  served  as 
an  object  lesson  in  why  mountains  keep  getting  blown  up  in  the  state 
despite  overwhelming  public  disapproval  of  the  practice. 

The  target  of  Blankenship's  ire.  Warren  McGraw.  was  a  proudly 
liberal  justice  who  tended  to  side  with  coal  workers  in  injury  cases. 
A  popular  figure,  he  thought  he'd  skate  to  another  12-year  term, 
until  billboards  began  appearing  around  the  state  w  ith  the  cryptic 
message  who  is  brent  benjamin1  McGraw  "s  opponent  was  in- 
deed unknow  n.  but  not  after  the  signs  and  a  statewide  media-and- 


GO  TELL  IT  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Larry  Gibson  stands  in  his  family  cemetery 
in  Kayford;  the  coal  companies  are  trying  to  buy  his  land  from  hirr 
A  tattoo  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  on  Bo  Webb's  arm.  Webb 
with  his  dog  Rufus  in  Whitesville,  West  Virginia.  Judy  Bonds,  commum 
outreach  coordinator  for  Coal  River  Mountain  Watch,  in  West  Virginia. 


phone  campaign,  paid  for  by  Blankenship.  The  coal  baron's  5* 
rac.  "...  And  for  the  Sake  of  the  Kids."  beat  into  voters  a  me 
sage  that  McGraw  let  sex  offenders  free  among  their  children.  Th 
campaign  was  based  on  the  case  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  name 
Tony  Arbaugh.  who  after  being  sexually  abused  for  years  by  h 
family  had  briefly  abused  a  younger  brother,  done  illegal  drug- 
and  broken  the  terms  of  his  parole.  A  lower  court  sentenced  hin 
to  35  years:  McGraw.  voting  w  ith  the  majority,  gave  Arbaugh  on 
more  chance  and  endorsed  a  lower-court  minority  suggestion  tha 
Arbaugh  be  given  a  janitorial  job  at  a  Catholic  school.  Later.  NK 
Graw  said  the  specific  suggestion  to  place  Arbaugh  at  a  school  hai 
been  inserted  into  the  opinion  without  his  know  ledge,  and  pointei 
out  that  Arbaugh  had  not.  in  any  case,  worked  at  the  school  afte 
all.  But  the  damage  was  done. 

Blankenship's  campaign  made  no  mention  of  Massey  Energy 
or  of  the  several  appeals  pending  with  the  state  Supreme  Court  ii 
which  Massey  has  a  strong  economic  interest— including  one  wher 
Massey  is  trying  to  reverse  a  S50  million  judgment  for  ha\in. 
driven  a  small  rival  into  bankruptcy.  The  campaign  was  a  bulk  in 
push,  and  it  worked.  McGraw  lost.  Benjamin  won.  and  Blanker 
ship  became  a  potent  political  force. 

The  elections  also  brought  a  new  governor,  and  soon  Blankenshi] 
took  him  on.  too.  Joe  Manchin  III  is  a  Democrat,  but  party  label 
mean  little  in  a  state  ruled  by  the  coal  industry.  It's  more  relevant  t< 
say  he's  a  former  coal  operator,  though  perhaps  a  well-intentionei 
one.  Just  days  after  taking  office,  he  proposed  a  bond  issue  to  shor 
up  pension  funds  for  state  workers.  The  plan  relied  on  putting  th 
money  raised  into  the  stock  market,  where.  Manchin  predicted,  i 
would  earn  a  consistent  4  percent.  Blankenship  saw  that  as  a  dar 
gerous  gamble.  He  may  have  been  right.  Having  decided  he  like< 
politics,  he  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of  his  own  money  o 
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a  campaign  against  the  bond  proposal.  When  it  came  to  a  vote  last 
June,  the  governor's  signature  issue  went  down  in  flames. 

Was  the  governor,  as  a  result,  a  bit  more  receptive  than  he 
might  have  been  to  angry  cries  from  Coal  River  Vallej  residents 
about  a  Massey  operation  that  might  threaten  the  students  and 
teachers  of  a  school  beside  it?  Or  was  he  just  doing  his  job  to  hear 
them  out?  Either  way,  his  entry  into  this  local  issue  has  sparked 
a  high-profile  feud  between  the  governor  and  his  most  powerful 
constituent.  Ultimately,  it's  a  standoff  between  the  state  and  the 
coal  industry— one  the  state  may  not  win. 

One  day  last  summer  as  the  feud  was  brewing,  two  men 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  steep  ridge  to  observe,  surrepti- 
tiously, the  action  at  a  new  Massey  mountaintop  site.  Bo 
Webb,  57.  is  an  ex-Marine  who  served  in  Vietnam.  He  has  a  tat- 
too that  runs  the  length  of  one  arm.  depicting  an  Appalachian 
mountain  range.  Ed  Wiley,  47,  was  a  football  standout  in  high 
school  and  remains  one  of  the  valley's  best  turkey-hunters.  Both 
are  members  of  Coal  River  Mountain  Watch,  a  local  group  that 
does  what  it  can  to  stop  the  spread  of  mountaintop  mining  in 
the  valley. 

The  side  of  the  ridge  the  men  walked  up  was  thick  with  trees, 
but  at  the  top  they  looked  down  at  a  big  brown  bowl  of  blasted 
land.  Once,  this  was  a  valley  with  trees  and  houses  and  people, 
called  Shumate's  Branch.  Now  it's  part  of  a  1,747-acre  mountain- 
top  mining  site. 

The  men  stayed  nearly  two  hours,  hidden  amid  the  ridgetop  trees, 
passing  a  pair  of  binoculars  back  and  forth.  They  were  watching  tiny 
figures  in  the  distance  on  an  already  flattened  hilltop  of  the  vast  opera- 
tion. Through  the  binoculars,  Webb  and  Wiley  could  see  them  tamp 
anfo  into  a  grid  of  holes.  Only  a  few  figures  were  working— one  reason 
mountaintop-removal  mining  is  so  efficient.  Instead  of  the  hundreds 
who  labor  in  underground  mines,  these  few  set  the  blasts,  then  drive 
the  bulldozers  that  push  debris  into  the  valley  below.  When  they  reach 
the  seam,  these  same  few  men  can  operate  heavy  machines  that  scoop 
up  100  percent  of  the  coal  exposed.  It  takes  just  one  man  to  operate 
the  biggest  machine  of  all:  a  giant  steam 
shovel  called  a  dragline,  which  can  be  up  to 
22  stories  high  and  lift  100  tons  of  dirt  per 
scoop.  If  one  reason  for  Whitesville's  de- 
mise is  the  environmental  onslaught  from 
mountaintop  mining,  another  is  the  lack  of 
jobs.  The  industry  mines  more  coal  than 
ever,  but  with  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  men  it 
once  employed. 

At  last,  the  figures  on  the  mine  site 
got  into  tiny  trucks  and  drove  to  a  safe 
distance.  There  was  an  eerie  silence, 
minutes  long,  and  then  the  blast.  It  was 

strangely  beautiful,  a  kind  of  performance  art.  sending  sprays  of 
dirt  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  where  for  a  gravity-defying  mo- 
ment they  lingered,  before  drifting  back  down  to  earth. 

Coal  from  this  site,  Webb  and  Wiley  knew,  would  be  moved 
by  conveyer  belt  over  the  next  ridge,  down  to  the  Massey  prepa- 
ration plant  behind  the  Marsh  Fork  Elementary  School.  It  would 
be  washed  with  chemicals  at  the  plant  to  free  it  of  rock  and  de- 
bris. The  cleaned  coal  would  be  stored  in  a  silo  1 10  feet  tall.  Then 
it  would  be  loaded  onto  open  train  cars  bound  for  market. 

All  this  would  happen  within  300  feet  of  the  school. 


You  can  see  the  school  from  Route  3.  and  the  prep  plant  and 
silo  behind  it.  What  you  can't  see  is  the  vast  earthen  dam,  called 
an  impoundment,  built  into  the  hillside,  where  the  chemical  slum 
left  o\er  from  washing  the  coal  is  stored.  From  a  helicopter  hov- 
j  above  the  valley,  it  looks  like  a  huge,  open-topped  hornet's 
nest,  filled  to  the  brim  with  black,  opaque  liquid.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  most  parents  of  Marsh  Fork  Elementary "s  217  students  didn't 
know  it  existed.  They  were  surprised,  the  more  so  to  hear  that  it 
holds^.S  billion  gallons  of  highly  toxic  liquid. 

Impoundments  are  a  big  part  of  mountaintop  mining,  and 
they're  troubling  even  to  some  supporters,  such  as  Senator  Rob 
ert  C.  Byrd  (Democrat.  West  Virginia),  who  commissioned  i 
study  on  their  dangers  in  2001.  The  slurry  they  hold  is  an  en 
vironmental  disaster  in  itself.  But.  also,  impoundments  car 
and  do  rupture.  Just  over  the  Kentucky  border,  a  Massey  im 
poundment  in  Martin  County  ruptured  in  October  2000.  send 
ing  306  million  gallons  of  sludge  into  the  local  waterways.  Tht 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  called  it  "the  worst  environ- 
mental disaster  in  the  southeastern  United  States."  In  1972.  an 
impoundment  break  at  Buffalo  Creek.  West  Virginia,  released 
132  million  gallons  of  sludge  that  drowned  125  people.  In  somd 
cases,  as  in  Martin  County,  impoundments  are  built  over  long 
abandoned  underground  mines,  and  the  growing  mass  of  slurry 
eventually  breaks  through  to  the  catacombs  below  and  seeps 
out  the  mine  mouth. 

Officially,  if  a  rupture  occurred,  an  alarm  would  be  sounded 
"personally  or  by  bullhorn,"  and  the  children  of  Marsh  Fork  Ele 
mentary  would  be  driven  to  schools  down  the  valley.  Unofficially 
the  children  would  probably  be  buried.  Massey  supporters  in  tht 
area— which  is  to  say  teachers,  parents,  and  other  locals  whose 
relatives  work  for  the  company— say  this  is  a  case  of  Chicken 
Little,  since  the  impoundment  was  built  in  1985  and  no  majol 
rupture  has  occurred.  (Small  leaks  of  toxic  liquid  are  consider 
routine.)  Davitt  McAteer  begs  to  differ.  The  assistant  secretan 
in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin 
istration  under  President  Clinton,  he  headed  up  Senator  Byrd' 
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arsh  Fork  Elementary  is  a  low-lying  bunker  of  a  build- 
ing on  Route  3  in  Sundial,  about  nine  miles  south  of 
Whitesville.  It's  set  back  from  the  road  by  a  wide  front 
lawn  and  tucked  into  a  curve  of  Marsh  Fork  Creek.  Behind  the 
creek,  a  mere  stone's  throw  away,  looms  the  fenced-off  prepa- 
ration plant  of  the  Goals  Coal  Company,  a  Massey  subsidiary. 


They  ve  had  as  few  as  four  or 

live  kids  in  a  class,  the  rest  out  with 
diarrhea  and  vomiting.  Bob  Cole  says. 


impoundment  study  and  is  now  directing  Governor  Manchin": 
study  of  the  Sago  mine  collapse.  He  points  out  that  at  the  110  im 
poundments  in  West  Virginia  built  since  1972  there  have  been  3? 
spills  or  ruptures— more  than  half  of  them  Massey  operations 
releasing,  conservatively,  170  million  gallons  of  sludge.  "The  fact 
that  17  belong  to  one  company  tells  you  that  this  company  is  noi 
dealing  with  the  problems."  McAteer  says.  "My  bottom  line  is 
you  shouldn't  have  a  huge  impoundment  above  a  school,  even  il 
it's  the  best  impoundment  in  the  world." 

In  response  to  this  and  other  points  raised  by  Vanity  Fair 
Don  Blankenship  sent  a  brief  letter.  "The  persons  involved  ir 
producing,  processing  and  shipping  coal  at  Massey  are  lifetime 
residents  of  Appalachia  who  have  no  desire  to  pollute  the  envi 
ronment  or  harm  anyone,"  Blankenship  declared.  "The  source; 
for  your  article  are  exemplified  by  Davitt  McAteer.  A  man  whc 
did  nothing  for  safety  while  he  headed  the  Mine  Safety  ant 
Health  Administration.  A  plaintiff  attorney  ...  a  man  who  say 
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oal  miners  can  be  kept  track  of  underground  with  S20  devices, 
"learlv.  not  a  man  to  be  believed." 

For  many  Marsh  Fork  parents,  a  more  immediate  concern 
than  the  impoundment  is  the  quality  of  air  and  water  in  and 
around  the  school  and  prep  plant.  Aided  by  Coal  River 
fountain  Watch,  several  parents  began  comparing  notes  last  year 
nd  claimed  that  their  children  share  chronic  symptoms.  Herb  El- 
ins  says  his  seven-year-old  granddaughter  has  a  runny  nose,  a 
ough,  and  earaches  all  through  the 
:hool  year.  Two  weeks  into  summer 
acation,  she's  fine.  Bob  Cole's  son 
)avy  has  chronic  stomachaches  that 
et  him  sent  home  routinely,  but  his 
arents  never  get  them.  "They've 
ad  as  few  as  four  or  five  kids  in  a 
lass,  the  rest  out  with  diarrhea  and 
smiting,"  Cole  says.  "In  the  middle 
f  the  day  they  throw  up."  Carolyn 
eckner's  daughter  Brittany  has  such 
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Clockwise  from  left: 
Don  Blankenship  at  West 
Virginia's  Capitol  dome, 
September  7,  2005; 
Governor  Joe  Manchin; 
Joe  Lovett,  lawyer  and 
activist,  in  his  office  in 
Lewisburg,  West  Virginia, 
on  January  31,  2006. 


oughness  that  make  his  stories  the  ongoing  chronicle  of  this  national 
tragedy.  He  might  have  moved  on  long  ago  to  The  New  York  Times 
or  The  Washington  Post,  but  like  Larry  Gibson  he  stays  to  bear  wit- 
ness. When  Massey  declared  that  its  silos  were  exempt  from  the 
1977  law.  Ward  started  studying  the  site's  permit  applications  over 
the  years.  What  he  found  was  extraordinary.  Neither  of  the  silo  sites 
was  entirely  within  the  originally  permitted  area,  but  on  subsequent 
Massey  survey  maps  the  property  lines  had  migrated.  They'd  moved 
toward  the  Marsh  Fork  Elementary  School,  just  far  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  first,  and  now  the  second,  silo.  Ward's  revelation 
startled  the  W.V.D.E.P.,  which  had  just  granted  a  permit  for  the  new 


ad  stomachaches  that  she  asks  her  mother  night- 
'  to  pray  for  her  stomach  to  feel  better. 

Kenny  Pettry,  a  teacher  at  Marsh  Fork, 
hose  own  10-year-old  son,  Jacob,  attends  the 
:hool  and  has  chronic  upper-respiratory  symp- 
>ms.  believes  the  students  grew  sicker  in  2003, 
hen  the  silo  was  built  behind  the  school.  "The 
ains  are  loaded  up  right  by  the  silo,  so  you're 
Mting  the  clouds  of  coal,  plus  all  the  chemicals 
ley 're  using  to  clean  it  with.  What  are  they  us- 
ig  to  clean  it  with?  Massey  has  never  told  us." 

Just  as  worrisome  as  the  air  is  the  water.  Sev- 
'al  children  have  reported  getting  sick  after 
rinking  from  the  school  water  fountain.  Pettry 
els  that  blasting  has  damaged  the  school's  sep- 
c  system,  from  which  rank  odors  frequently 
nanate.  Don  Price,  Marsh  Fork's  current  prin- 
ipal,  however,  says  the  air  and  water  at  the 
:hool  are  fine  and  that  there  have  been  no  spe- 
fic  cases  of  children  becoming  ill  from  either. 

As  for  Marsh  Fork  Creek,  all  it  takes  is  one 
iok  to  see  it's  fouled.  Not  long  ago,  the  stream 
as  clear,  local  residents  say.  Now  it's  muddy 
rown.  Down  along  its  bed,  a  channel  of  darker 
rown  flows  like  a  slithering  snake.  Parents  say 
lildren  who  swim  in  Marsh  Fork  or  its  tributaries  come  out  sick 
ow  with  flushed  faces,  headaches,  raspy  coughs,  sore  throats, 
omachaches,  and  diarrhea. 

[t  was  in  the  climate  of  these  rumors  and  fears  that  parents  re- 
acted with  such  dismay  to  the  news  last  year  that  Massey  in- 
tended to  build  a  second  silo  behind  the  school. 

More  and  more  coal  was  coming  down  from  the  mountaintop 
tes  behind  the  ridge,  Massey  explained  to  the  W.V.D.E.P  Anoth- 
■  silo  was  needed  to  store  it.  The  first  silo  was  already  less  than 
00  feet  from  the  school;  the  new  one  would  be  just  260  feet  away, 
he  federal  surface-mining  act  of  1977  prohibits  coal  companies 
om  building  within  300  feet  of  a  school,  but  Massey  had  an  an- 
ver  for  that:  its  prep  plant  on  Marsh  Fork  Creek  had  been  operat- 
ig  since  1975.  making  it  exempt  from  the  law.  So  confident  was 
lassey  that  it  went  ahead  and  built  the  foundation  for  the  168- 
>ot  silo  while  the  permit  was  still  pending.  Generally,  what  a  coal 
Dmpany  in  West  Virginia  wants,  it  gets. 

This  time,  though,  a  reporter  from  The  Charleston  Gazette  upset 
lassey's  plans.  Ken  Ward  Jr.  has  covered  mountaintop-removal 
lining  for  nearly  a  decade  with  a  grim  determination  and  thor- 


silo  on  the  basis  of  Massey 's  own  maps.  And  it  galvanized  the  gov- 
ernor. Now,  when  the  agency  looked  again,  it  did  something  no  one 
could  remember  it  ever  having  done  before:  it  rescinded  the  permit. 
Blankenship  was  furious.  The  governor,  he  declared,  was  simply 
taking  revenge  for  the  coal  baron's  campaign  against  the  bond  is- 
sue. And  so,  by  this  logic,  Blankenship  sued  the  governor  for  violat- 
ing his  right  to  free  speech.  It  was  like  two  soldiers  shooting  each 
other  at  close  range,  Blankenship  said.  "He  shut  my  silo  down,  and 
I  shot  him  with  this  lawsuit."  He  waved  off  the  matter  of  the  migrat- 
ing boundary  line  as  a  technicality  "much  like  being  a  mile  over  the 
speed  limit.  They  could  apply  this  to  every  coal  company  in  West 
Virginia  and  probably  shut  them  all  down,"  Blankenship  said.  "If 
all  of  us  are  going  56  miles  per  hour  and  I'm  the  only  one  getting  a 
ticket  for  speeding,  I  have  to  be  concerned  about  that  " 

In  the  Whitesville  storefront  office  of  Coal  River  Mountain 
Watch  (C.R.M.W.),  Judy  Bonds  heard  about  the  W.VD.E.P.'s 
reversal  on  the  silo  permit  with  mixed  feelings.  She  felt  it  avert- 
ed an  immediate  threat  to  the  school,  but  parents  were  still  con- 
cerned for  their  sick  children,  and  the  impoundment  still  loomed 
behind  them.  The  governor  had  told  her  in  his  office  that  he  would 
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take  action,  but  so  far  nothing  had  happened.  Only  Ken  Ward's 
story  had  made  the  W.V.D.E.P.  rescind  its  permit.  Even  now. 
Massey  might  prevail.  This  was  no  time  for  celebration. 

A  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  coal  miners.  Bonds  came 
to  C.R.M.W.  five  years  ago.  when  a  Massey  operation  blasted  the 
ridgetops  above  her  hollow,  and  everyone  had  to  move.  She  was 
the  last  holdout,  stubborn  and  angry,  but  she  was  finally  forced 
to  go.  At  C.R.M.W.  she  found  her  voice  as  a  public  speaker.  Now 
she's  a  statewide  symbol  of  local  resistance  to  mountaintop  min- 
ing, and  the  North  American  winner  of  the  2003  Goldman  Envi- 
ronmental Prize,  a  prestigious  international  award  given  annually 
to  one  preservationist  per  continent.  At  53,  she's  a  single  mother, 
thrice  divorced,  with  curly  dark  hair  and  shoe-button  eyes  that 
blaze  with  indignation  when  she  starts  in  on  what  King  Coal  has 
done  to  the  valley.  Aside  from  her  family,  C.R.M.W.  is  her  life. 

To  date.  Bonds  and  C.R.M.W.  haven't  actually  stopped  a 
mountaintop-mining  operation.  But  they  track  every  permit  and 
force  public  hearings,  and  that's  progress:  when  she  started,  no  one 
even  knew  when  a  permit  was  granted,  much  less  if  residents  had 
a  right  to  question  it.  Bonds  and  her  fellow  activists  -Bo  Webb.  Ed 
Wiley,  and  half  a  dozen  others— prod  the  press,  wring  meetings  with 
the  governor,  and  stir  neighbors  into  speaking  out.  As  news  broke  of 
Massey 's  migrating  property  lines.  Bonds  helped  push  the  state  to 
inspect  the  Marsh  Fork  school.  (After  checking  for  carbon  monox- 
ide, carbon  dioxide,  and  mold,  inspectors  concluded  the  school  was 
safe.)  Then  she  took  another  step:  she  had  C.R.M.W.  sign  on  to  Joe 
Lovett's  suit  against  the  WV.D.E.P. 

Lovett  is  a  lone  gun  on  the  legal  front  here,  the  one  local  lawyer 
who's  fought  mountaintop  mining  in  any  consistent  fashion.  Boy- 
ish and  intense  at  47,  with  clean-cropped  brown  hair,  wire-rimmed 


glasses,  and  the  blush  of  youth  in  his  cheeks.  Lovett  might  pass  for 
a  student  at  a  New  England  prep  school.  His  father  was  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  Charleston,  but  Joe  seemed  to  need  to  rebel:  He 
spent  much  of  his  20s  on  an  organic  farm.  Environmental  law  was 
a  kind  of  rebellion,  too.  When  he  graduated  from  law  school,  at 
36,  Lovett  found  himself  listening,  on  his  first  day  of  work  at  a 
Charleston  nonprofit  law  firm,  to  the  plight  of  a  coalfields  resident 
whose  hollow  was  about  to  be  destroyed  by  a  mountaintop-min- 
ing operation.  Lovett  had  never  seen  a  coal  mine.  He'd  never  even 
driven  south  of  Charleston  into  the  coalfields.  That  seems  a  long 
time  ago  now. 

Lovett  works  behind  a  glass-paneled  door  with  lettering  that 
reads,  Appalachian  center  for  the  economy  and  the  ewi 
ronment,  in  a  two-room  office  in  Lewisburg.  a  gentrified  colonial 
town  an  hour's  drive  east  and  a  world  away  from  the  coalfields.  A 
nonprofit  group  of  his  creation,  modestly  funded  by  a  few  donors, 
the  center  allows  Lovett  to  sit  at  a  cheap  computer,  framed  by 
posters  of  Louis  Armstrong  and  Robert  Frost,  and  bat  out  crisp 
legal  broadsides.  This  one  went  to  W.V.D.E.P.  secretary  Stephanie 
Timmermeyer,  on  behalf  of  Coal  River  Mountain  Watch.  He  de 
manded  not  only  that  the  second  silo  be  prohibited  for  good— no 
new  permit  application— but  that  the  first  one  be  torn  down,  as 
well.  Otherwise,  he  promised,  he  would  sue. 

Lovett's  legal  letters  are  written  with  cool  authority,  rarely  reveal-1 
ing  his  rage  against  mountaintop-removal  mining  and.  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  whole  business  of  mining  and  burning  coal.  In  the  eight 
years  he's  been  bringing  coal  cases,  he's  had  remarkable  success. 
The  fact  that  his  cases  keep  getting  reversed  on  appeal  is  frustrating, 
though  not  surprising  to  someone  as  privately  pessimistic  as  he.  He 
knew  from  the  start  what  he  was  up  against,  and  yet  he's  kept  going. 


"^  or  Lovett,  the  silo  case  was  irresistible,  but  untypical.  He 
-^  hardly  ever  takes  on  a  particular  case  of  alleged  coal- 
company  malfeasance.  Instead,  he  looks  for  ways  in  which 
8  whole  industry  breaks  the  law  by  mountaintop  mining,  aided 
d  abetted  by  the  state  and  federal  agencies  assigned  to  oversee 
So  nettlesome  is  Lovett  that  the  Bush  administration,  in  trying 
please  the  coal  industry,  has  marshaled  the  full  force  of  the 
ieral  government  just  to  stop  him. 

At  the  heart  of  the  administration's  loyalty  to  coal  is  a  simple 
ilitical  fact:  West  Virginia  is  a  swing  state  with  five  electoral 
tes.  In  2000,  if  it  had  gone  to  Al  Gore,  there  might  have  been 
aftermath  in  Florida,  no  endgame  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
jre  would  have  won  the  election.  Coal  delivered  West  Virginia  to 
ish  by  spending  far  more  money  than  it  had  ever  spent  in  a  presi- 
ntial  race— S3. 6  million,  three  times  more  than  in  1996.  Merely 
>pping  Gore  wasn't  reward  enough  for  the  coal  industry's  invest- 
mt.  King  Coal  wanted  payback— specifically,  that  Bush  undo  the 
mage  caused  by  Joe  Lovett. 

In  the  Clinton  years,  Lovett  had  sued  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
Engineers  for  granting  mountaintop-mining  permits  in  a 
t— and  illegal— fashion.  The  Corps  is  best  known  for  building 
idges  and  dams,  but  when  the  Clean  Water  Act  was  passed  in 
77,  Congress  gave  the  Corps  a  new  job.  It  ordered  the  agency 
pass  judgment  on  any  project  that  might  damage  U.S.  wa- 
■s.  The  Corps  agreed,  but  only  grudgingly.  Ever  since,  it's 
me  as  little  as  possible  to  fulfill  that  responsibility  in  regard 
mountaintop  mining.  In  Charleston,  a  conservative  federal 
dge,  the  late  Charles  H.  Haden  II,  startled  the  Corps— and 
e  mining  industry— by  saying  as  much,  finding  in  Lovett's 
/or  not  just  once,  but  twice.  But  then  Bush  took  office  and 


proceeded  to  name  an  industry  lobbyist  to  be  the  government's 
highest-ranking  overseer  of  mining. 

J.  Steven  Griles,  who  left  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
deputy  secretary  in  late  2004  to  become  a  lobbyist  again,  may 
not  have  had  a  hand  in  all  the  rollbacks  to  rules  that  govern 
mountaintop  mining,  but  he  certainly  emerged  as  a  symbol  of 
them— and  of  his  industry's  clout  in  squashing  Lovett's  court 
victories.  Lovett  and  his  legal  partner,  Jim  Hecker  of  the  Trial 
Lawyers  for  Public  Justice,  had  stopped  coal  operators  from 
dumping  mountaintop  waste  into  valley  streams  by  claiming  it 
was  "fill"— a  term  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  intended  to  mean  sand 
and  gravel  that  filled  in  a  wetland  for  building,  not  mountaintop 
waste.  Soon  after  he  was  confirmed  as  the  number-two  man  at 
Interior,  Griles  touched  on  the  fill  issue  in  a  speech  to  industry 
executives,  saying,  "We  will  fix  the  federal  rules  very  soon  on 
water  and  spoil  placement."  In  May  2002,  the  E.P.A.  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re-wrote  the  definition  of  "fill"  to 
include  virtually  everything  except  household  garbage. 

Technically,  at  least,  a  buffer  zone  of  100  feet  on  either  side  of 
streams  protected  them  from  being  buried.  Within  that  buffer  zone, 
no  mining  activity  was  allowed  unless  a  coal  company  determined, 
among  other  things,  that  a  stream's  aquatic  life  would  survive  the 
activity.  The  rule  was  often  ignored,  but  at  least  it  was  there.  At  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  (O.S.M.)  in  Bush's  first  term,  a  formal 
proposal  was  made  to  change  that  rule.  Now  coal  operators  would 
need  only  show  they'd  taken  measures  "to  the  extent  possible"  to 
observe  the  buffer  zone  and  protect  streams.  Griles  says  he  "pro- 
vided no  policy  direction,  and  never  reviewed  or  commented  on 
the  proposed  rule."  But  as  Interior's  deputy  secretary,  he  helped 
oversee  all  the  department's  agencies,  of  which  the  O.S.M.  is 
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one.  Lovett  and  Hecker  sought  an  injunction  against  the  rule 
change  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed.  The  Bush  administration  fought 
them  in  court  and  won  on  appeal.  The  rule  is  still  pending. 

The  Clinton  administration  had  agreed  to  do  the  first  serious 
study  of  the  impacts  of  mountaintop  removal— an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  or  E.I.S.  This,  too,  was  in  response  to  one  of 
Lovett  and  Hecker 's  legal  victories.  In  an  inter-office  memo  of  Oc- 
tober 2001,  Griles  emphasized  that  the  E.I.S.  should  focus  on  how 
to  streamline  the  government's  permitting  process  for  the  practice. 
When  the  E.I.S.  was  done,  scientific  studies  of  the  environmental 
impact  were  pushed  down  to  footnotes  or  appendices;  the  thrust 
of  the  5,000-page  study  was  how  to  make  mountaintop  mining 
easier  to  do,  in  blithe  disregard  of  the  devastation  documented  in 
the  E.I.S.'s  own  studies.  Griles  denies  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
finalizing  the  E.I.S..  but  the  agency  that  ended  up  leading  the  ef- 
fort was,  again,  the  Office  of  Surface  of  Mining,  under  his  aegis. 

In  thwarting  Lovett.  the  industry  has  gotten  at  least  as  much 
help  from  the  higher  courts  as  from  the  administration.  Three 
times,  after  favorable  rulings  from  West  Virginia  federal  judges. 

Lovett  has  been  batted  down  by  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
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stepping  down  to  shake  hands  with  the  lawyers  from  both  side 
Last  September,  when  Lovett  walked  into  the  appeals-court  buil 
ing  in  Richmond  for  the  third  time,  he  almost  felt  optimisti 
His  case,  once  again  against  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer 
seemed  his  most  solid  yet.  Lovett  felt  all  the  justices  had  to  do  w 
read  the  clear,  simple  language  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  see  ho 
the  Corps  was  violating  its  duty— and  the  law.  Inside  the  buildin 
Lovett "s  heart  sank.  There  on  a  bulletin  board  were  the  names 
the  three  judges  randomly  chosen,  from  the  circuit's  field  of  14, 1 
hear  the  case.  How  could  this  be?  Two  of  the  court's  most  const 
vative  judges,  J.  Michael  Luttig  and  Paul  Niemeyer,  were  on  tl 
panel— again.  Both  had  been  on  Lovett's  first  two  appeals,  to 
And  both  had  ruled  against  him  each  time.  What  were  the  ode 
against  the  same  two  judges  being  randomly  chosen  three  cases 
a  row?  Lovett  and  Hecker  did  their  best,  but  in  the  hallway  outsit, 
afterward,  Lovett  was  grim.  "They're  going  to  find  against  us."  1 
said.  "I  don't  know  how.  but  they'll  do  it."  He  was  right:  just  befoi 
Thanksgiving,  the  Fourth  Circuit  ruled  that  the  Army  Corps  coul 
handle  its  permitting  any  way  it  likes. 

Almost  as  a  lark.  Lovett  requested  an  en  banc  hearing.  On  rai 
occasions,  a  circuit's  full  field  of  judges  may  decide  to  reconsidi 
a  ruling  made  by  one  of  its  three-judge  panel 
In  mid-February,  in  a  5  to  3  vote,  the  Fourt! 
Circuit  decided  not  to  reconsider.  But  in  issuir 
that  decision  the  court  acknowledged  that  5  I 
its  14  judges  had  recused  themselves  from  hea 
ing  the  appeal  last  fall.  The  reason:  all  five  Ik 
financial  interests  in  mining.  That,  explained 
court  clerk,  was  why  two  of  the  other  judges  ha 
ended  up  on  all  three  of  Lovett's  appeals. 
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Richmond.  Virginia— the  most  conservative  court  in  the  land. 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  five  states  whose  federal  appeals  are  heard 
by  the  Fourth  Circuit  (the  others  are  Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina),  so  any  case  that  Lovett  brings  in 
his  home  state  is  destined  to  travel,  on  appeal,  to  the  block-size 
granite-and-limestone  building  where,  by  southern  tradition, 
justices  conclude  their  sharp  and  often  acerbic  questioning  by 


o  Don  Blankenship  and  the  mining  indu 
try,  activists  now  feel,  have  little  to  fe; 
from  any  case  brought  against  them  in 
West  Virginia  federal  court.  Even  if  they  los 
the  case  will  go  on  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Circui 
where  5  of  the  circuit's  14  judges  will  recu> 
themselves,  and  2  of  the  remaining  ones  ha\ 
clared  that  mountaintop  mining  can  be  permi 
ted  as  the  overseeing  agencies  see  fit.  Now  tha 
Blankenship's  candidate  for  the  West  Virgin i 
Supreme  Court  is  presiding,  the  coal  barons  ca 
hope  for  more  pro-industry  rulings  there  too.  Ju: 
to  be  sure,  he's  declared  he'll  finance  another  52 
to  go  after  the  five-member  court's  other  reliab, 
liberal  justice.  Larry  Starcher.  if  Starcher  rui 
for  re-election  in  2008. 

Blankenship  even  seems  to  have  neutered  th 
governor.  Last  fall,  his  lawyers  demanded  copit 
of  any  and  all  communications  between  Gove 
nor  Manchin  and  the  W.VD.E.P.  in  regard  to  th 
silo  squabble  over  Goals's  prep  plant  behind  th 
Marsh  Fork  Elementary  School.  Blankenshi 
argued  that  Manchin  urged  the  W.VD.E.P.  t 
rescind  its  permit  as  retaliation  for  Blankenship 
campaign  to  kill  the  governor's  pension  plan.  I 
mid-March,  a  county  judge  granted  Blanker 
ship's  request.  "The  choice  is  clear."  the  jude 
ruled,  "and  it  is  in  favor  of  open  government. 
At  the  same  time,  Massey's  lawyers  went  before  the  state  Surfac 
Mine  Board,  a  five-member  panel  that  tries  to  settle  mining  dispute 
out  of  court,  to  argue  the  silo  permit  was  wrongly  rescinded.  Love 
went  up  against  them  and  got  a  Massey  engineer  to  admit  he  hac 
in  fact,  altered  the  boundary  line  on  Massey's  map  of  the  plant  b< 
side  Marsh  Fork  Elementary  School.  But  he'd  done  it.  he  sait 
because  of  changes  in  the  terrain,  "not  ...  to  allow  me  to  put  silc 
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DIES,  START 
UR  ENGINES 


g  after  Harley  and  the  Davidson 
s  started  building  motorcycles 
3,  the  first  women  riders  laced  i 
mder  their  long  skirts  and  took 
ead.  Legend  even  has  it  that 
net  Davidson  painted  the  original 
i  a  Harley  fuel  tank.  Riding  styles 
ve  changed  in  the  century  since, 
relationship  between  women 
rley-Davidson  is  stronger  than 
sit  a  dealer  to  see  for  yourself. 
irley-davidson.com 
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JACKIE  WARNER 

Jackie  Warner  has  a  thing  for  shiny  iron. 
Besides  her  chromed-out  Harley-Davidson 
Sportster'1  motorcycle,  she  also  co-owns  the 
exclusive  Sky  Sport  &  Spa  in  downtown 
Beverly  Hills.  That's  where  she  pumps  iron 
and  gets  celebrities  in  shape  with  her  unique, 
holistic  approach  to  fitness.  This  July  she 
becomes  a  star  in  her  own  right  on  Bravo's 
Work  Out.  To  find  out  more  about  her 
TV  debut,  check  out  bravotv.com.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  Jackie  in  person,  the  road  is  still 
the  place  to  find  her. 


Jacfe  is  shown  on  her  Glacier 
Whfb  Pearl  Sportster  883  Low. 
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IINNA  HEIKKlNfeN 


didn't  take  long  for  Wm 
[Minna  Heikkinen's  blood, 
boyfriend  on  his  motorcycle 
a  bike  of  her  own.  Minna's 
'taken  her  across  FinlJH 
■  up  the  California  coaj 
her.  These  days,  that'? 


to  work  its  way  into 
rides  behind  her 
)nvinced  her  she  needec 
^rley®  motorcycle  has 
through  Ibiza,  as  well  as| 
iwe  finally  caught  up  wit 
easy 'thing  to  do. 


Minna  is  shown  on  a  Rich 
Sunglo  Blue  Springer®  Softa/7*. 
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Women  took  to  Harley-Davidson  right  from  the 
start.  8etter  riding  clothes  would  come  later. 


Bessie  Stringfield.  the  first  African-American 
woman  to  travel  cross-country  solo. 


4 


Women  riders  travel  to  Milwaukee  to  celebrate 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  Harley-Davidson. 


LOG  ON  TO 
WWW.HARLEY-DAVIDS0N.COM  WON! 
TO  RECEIVE  THIS  T-SHIRT.  • 
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LETTER    FROM    WEST   VIRGINIA 


i  where  people  think  they  ought  not  to  be." 
he  Surface  Mine  Board  was  unimpressed.  It 
jled  that  the  W.V.D.E.P.  had  every  right  to 
:scind  the  permit.  Now  Blankenship  will 
ike  that  ruling  to  court.  If  the  court-ordered 
isclosure  of  Manchin's  communications  with 
le  W.V.D.E.P.  shows  anything  embarrassing, 
e  just  may  win. 

Lovett  keeps  filing  lawsuits:  he's  got  a  new 
ne  against  the  Army  Corps,  in  a  Kentucky 
Durt  this  time,  so  that  when  the  case  is  heard 
n  appeal  it  will  be  taken  up  not  by  the  Fourth 
ircuit  but  by  the  Sixth,  which  oversees  Ken- 
icky,  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  In 
Vhitesville,  Judy  Bonds  and  the  others  at 

R.M.W.  continue  to  speak  out,  angrier  than 
ver.  But  it's  hard  to  keep  faith  in  the  valley, 
here  even  when  you  win,  you  lose. 

Just  three  miles  north  of  Whitesville  lies 
the  once  pristine  town  of  Sylvester,  pop- 
ulation 195.  A  few  years  back, 

lassey  Energy  built  the  Elk  Run 

rep  plant  at  the  edge  of  town,  to 

rocess  coal  belted  in  from  vari- 

us  mountaintop  sites  in  the  area. 

he  plant  and  the  trucks  that  be- 
an driving  by  in  an  endless  cav- 

Icade  caused  a  black  cape  of  coal 

ust  to  spread  across  the  town,  so 

hat  Sylvester's  residents  had  to  clean  their 

indows  and  porches  and  cars  every  day, 

nd  keep  the  windows  shut.  Their  town  was 

uined,  and  they  had  nowhere  to  go:  no  one 

'ould  buy  their  houses  now.  In  desperation, 
'auline  Canterberry  and  Mary  Miller,  two 
.ousewives  in  their  70s,  led  a  town  crusade  to 
•ring  Massey  Energy  to  court. 

The  "Dustbusters,"  as  Canterberry  and 
filler  were  soon  known,  saved  coal-smeared 
laper  towels  in  dated  plastic  bags  and  photo- 
:raphed  the  bags  to  prove  each  date.  Repre- 
ented  by  Charleston  lawyer  Brian  Glasser, 
hey  won  SI  million  in  damages  for  the  town. 
4assey  was  forced  to  curtail  the  truck  traffic; 
o  put  a  dome,  like  an  indoor-tennis-court  bub- 
)le,  over  the  dust-spewing  part  of  its  prep  plant: 
ind  to  install  monitors  around  town  and  keep 
:oal-dust  emissions  below  a  certain  level. 

Two  years  ago.  Massey  installed  the  moni- 
ors.  but  Sylvester  is  far  from  dust-free.  Every 
lay.  as  they  did  before  the  suit,  the  Dust- 
dusters  wipe  down  their  windows  and  porch- 
:s  and  cars.  They  talk  all  the  time  about  go- 
ng back  to  court. 

That's  the  way  stories  end  in  the  Coal  River  Valley:  with  a 
tvhimper.  followed  by  a  bang  of  blasting.  Perhaps  Don  Blanken- 
>hip  won't  get  his  second  silo  behind  the  Marsh  Fork  Elementary 
School,  but  most  locals  think  he  will.  Then  perhaps  the  increased 
activity  of  the  site  will  lead  the  county  to  close  the  school,  and  the 
217  children  who  attend  it  will  have  to  be  bused  to  a  school  a  half- 
hour  or  more  from  their  homes,  on  winding  Route  3.  That's  what 
has  happened  already  to  one  after  another  of  the  Coal  River  Val- 
ley public  schools.  And  then  Massey 's  subsidiaries  will  be  able  to 
build  as  many  silos  as  they  want. 
They'll  likely  want  quite  a  few,  because  all  around  Whitesville  the 


Massey  mountaintop  sites  are  metastasizing,  more  blasting,  more 
coal,  more  trucks  and  coal  dust.  Even  now,  a  dragline  is  being  con- 
structed—at a  cost  of  millions— to  broaden  the  sites  that  Larry  Gib- 
son looks  out  on  from  Kayford  Mountain.  Locals  believe  the  long- 
range  plan  is  to  depopulate  the  valley:  to  make  life  so  unlivable  in 
and  around  Whitesville  that  everyone  leaves,  the  lucky  ones  with  a 
Massey  buyout  check  in  hand,  the  rest  without.  Then  Massey  will  be 
able  to  blast  without  worrying  about  activists  such  as  Judy  Bonds,  or 
lawyers  such  as  Joe  Lovett,  or  even  governors,  because  no  one  will 
be  there  to  witness  or  care,  and  hardly  anyone  outside  the  coalfields 
will  know  that  a  sizable  chunk  of  the  American  landscape  is  gone. 
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MISSY  PEREGRYM 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  23,  actress.  PROVENANCE: 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  STICK  IT  ON:  Peregry.. 
who  previously  shone  in  the  short-lived  ABC  series  life 
as  We  Know  It,  stars  in  Stick  It,  a  gymnastics  comedy 
directed  by  Bring  It  On  writer  Jessica  Bendinger.  DANCE, 
MONKEY!  After  having  scrounged  an  audition— which 
she  got  only  because  Bendinger  accidentally  TiVo'd  10 
minutes  of  Life  as  We  Know  It  and  loved  it— Peregrym 
had  to  impress  the  Stick  It  people  with  a  dance  routine. 
"I  am  not  a  dancer,"  she  says.  "I  remember  screwing 
up  and  just,  like,  making  stuff  up.  It  was  so  awkward." 
ACTING  A-BRIDGED:  Of  her  Stick  It  co-star,  Jeff  Bridges, 
she  gushes,  "He's  an  amazing  actor.  One  time 
he  took  me  aside  and  he  was  like,  'I  want 
to  go  over  this  scene  again,  but  don't  say 
the  lines. . . .  Say  it  in  your  own  words,  ^   ' 

what  you're  trying  to  get  across.' 
It  was  the  coolest  exercise." 
The  Dude  certainly  does 
abide.     -KRISTA  SMITH 
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LEADING 
THE  NATION 
IS  A  SNAP 


"That  wasn't  a  lie. 
t  we  can't  get  into  details 
cause  that  would  breach 

classified 
information 

vital  to  our 
national  security!" 


YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS 
SPIN!  SPIN!  SPIN! 
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No  More  Mr.  Nice  Guy 

Veteran  actor  Ian  McShane  strikes  gold 


^L^^^^m     it h  a  long  career  in  B 
^^M  W       movies  and  British  tele- 
^^F    ^^F         vision.  Ian  McShane.  63. 
finally  found  his  indelible 
e  as  the  cursing,  tyrannical  whoremonger  and 
oon  owner  Al  Swearengen.  on  HBO's  Dead- 
od.  Now  the  central  character.  Swearengen 
1  return  with  the  rest  of  the  show's  scofflaws 
\t  month  for  its  third  season.  Our  cor- 
pondent  tracks  down  McShane  to 
icuss  the  show's  gratuitous  profanity, 
;  moment  as  a  sex  symbol,  and  the 
)fundity  in  receiving  a  blow  job. 

orge  Wayne:  Has  it  ever  bothered 
u  that  "character  actor' 'usually pre- 
les  your  name? 

n  McShane:  I  don't  know.  I've 
en  doing  good  at  it  for  so  long 
at  I  don't  care  what  they  call 

W.  Great.  That  TV  show  of  yours 
>idd  have  been  called  The  F  Word  instead 
Deadwood.  And  you  seem  to  get  a  speeial 
ill  belching  "Fuck  you!"  every  fixe  seconds. 
VI.  The  show  is  written  by  David  Milch,  a 
nius,  I  think.  It's  the  way  he  speaks.  He 
^ated  a  language  for  the  show. 
.W.  You  were  considered— well,  at  least  to 
me  people— to  be  a  heartthrob  in  your  hey- 
n;  especially  as  Heathcliff  on  the  BBC  pro- 
'dion  Wuthering  Heights,  circa  1967. 
VI.  Yeah,  that  was  good. 
.W.  Well.  Til  tell  you  one  thing,  darling:  you 
■re  no  Sir  Laurence  fucking  Olivier! 
VI.  I  worked  with  Larry  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
e  was  starting  his  decline  by  then,  you  know, 
id  he  was  very  ill  for  the  last  20  years  or  so 
'his  life.  But  he  was  a  lovely  man  and  quite 
.'lightful  to  work  with. 

AN.  Excellent,  but  I  want  you  to  put  in  precise 
>rds  this  man  you've  created.  Al  Swearengen. 
VI.  Swearengen,  I  always  think,  has  a  great  un- 
:rstanding  of  people.  Deadwood  is  like  a  great. 
>rawling,  Dickensian  Western  novel. 
.W.  Is  that  bush  across  your  top  lip  real?  Or  is  it 
snap-on,  you  know,  like  a  dildo? 
VI.  All  my  facial  hair  is  real.  I  can't  wait  to  shave 
off. 

.W.  Well,  one  thing  is  for  sure:  Mr.  Swear-engen 
ire  takes  his  name  literally.  My  favorite  scenes  of 
mrs,  apart  from  when  you  have  some  wench  on  her 
fiees  and  between  your  legs  and  you're  scolding, 
Stop  drooling  on  my  fucking  nuts, "  is— 
M.  Well,  the  thing  about  that  is.  Al  only 
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finds  it  possible  to  talk  about  himself  when  he  is  being 
given  a  blow  job.  That  is  the  only  time  he  can  reveal 
his  true  self. 

G.W.  You  are  outrageous!  I  love  the  blow-job  scenes,  of 
course,  but  I  also  love  when  you  are  on  that  balcony  being  the 
master  of  all  you  survey  Spewing  directives  to  the  minions 
below  you.  I  love  it!  No  one  works  a  balcony  scene  bet- 
ter than  you.  Not  even  Evita  Peron!  And  when 
you  think  about  it,  Deadwood  has  flown 
under  the  radar  of  the  Christian  Coalition 
fanatics,  which  is  quite  unbelievable. 
I.M.  Oh.  absolutely!  Some  Republi- 
can senators  were  trying  to  bring  cable 
under  the  F.C.C..  but  I  don't  think 
that  is  going  to  happen.  I  like  to 
think  that  if  you  don't  like  it.  hit  the 
"off"  switch.  I  like  to  think  that  HBO 
continues  to  produce  stuff  that  is 
original.  I  also  love  Weeds,  on  Show- 
time. It  is  great  to  do  stuff  like  this.  I 
think  Deadwood  pushes  the  envelope. 
Thank  God. 

G.W.  It's  more  like  pushing  the  envelope 
off  the  cliff!  When  you  think  about  it,  it 
seems  like  anything  goes  on  21st-century 
cable.  When  I  see  Vanessa  Redgrave  tok- 
ing  on  a  bong  on  Nip/Tuck,  it  is  obvious 
we  are  in  a  whole  new  whirl! 
.M.  Well,  everything  has  to  move  for- 
ward. Television  has  to  keep  expand- 
ing in  certain  ways. 
G.W.  You  must  be  getting  sauced  on 
the  set.  There  is  no  way  you  could  be 
doing  all  this  sober. 
I.M.  No.  In  real  life  I  still  smoke, 
but  I  don't  drink. 

G.W.  Yeah,  right.  I  forgot  you  no  long- 
er "get  drunk  and  seeing  double,"  as  Neil 
Young  would  say.  I  also  know  you  love  reading 
biographies.  Well,  G.  W.  recommends  the  great 
bio  on  Queen  Victoria  written  by  Lytton  Strachcy. 
It's  a  must-read. 

I.M.  And  I  did  play  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  well, 
which  is  fascinating  because  Victoria  loved  Dis- 
raeli. He  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
G.W.  Speaking  of  queens,  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  DVD  of  Bollywood  Queen,  a  movie  of 
yours. 

I.M.  I  have  never  seen  it.  It  was  a  delightful  script, 
and  a  movie  I  did  four  years  ago.  I'll  check  on 
Amazon.com  and  I  will  send  you  one. 
G.W.  Here  you  are,  63  years  old.  almost  ready 
for  a  butt-lift— yet  having  the  time  of  your  life. 
We  should  all  be  so  lucky.  Thank  you. 
I.M.  Oh,  absolutely! 
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We  accept  nature's  gift  with 
respect  and  responsibility. 


Nature  is  a  true,  pure  gift  and  we  choose  to  use  it  wisely. 

By  protecting  the  land  that  produces  our  barley  and  the 
spring  that  bestows  our  water,  we  protect  and  make  sure 
nature  doesn't  go  to  waste  and  waste  doesn't  go  back 
into  nature. 


Finlandia-  is  proud  of  our  "Environmentally  Friendly 
Production,"  and  support  efforts  to  protect  nature's  purity 
and  ensure  that  it  can  continue  to  bestow  its  treasures  long 
into  the  future.  We  believe  if  you  are  kind  to  nature  it  will 
return  the  favor. 


Keep  your  judgement  pure.  Drink  responsibly. 

©2006  Finlandia  Vodka  Worldwide  Ltd.,  Helsinki.  Finland.  Finlandia  V 

Imported  by  Brown-Forman  Beverages,  Louisville.  Kentucky  USA. 
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Time  to  get  real:  global  warming 
is  the  problem — the  biggest  problem.  It's  not 

a  matter  of  "When?"  any  longer. 
It's  here.  Green  is  the  future — the  only  future. 
And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  grim.  In  this 
special  issue,  V.F.  cuts  through  the  hand-wringing, 
denial,  and  confusion  about  climate  change 
with  an  in-depth  look  at  the  challenge  ahead, 
a  30-page  portfolio  of  a  passionately  pro- 
environment  new  generation. 
Don't  just  sit  there,  turn  the  page. 
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IjOe  believe  that  if  you're  kind  to  nature,  it  will  return  the  favor. 


o?YCade  from  pure  glacial  spring  water,  untouched,  untainted,  and  unspoiled. 

Keep  your  judgement  pure.  Drink  responsibly. 


The  FUTURE  h 

GREEN 

Essay  by  AL  GORE 


Time  to  get  real:  global  warming 
is  the  problem — the  biggest  problem.  It's  not 

a  matter  of  "When?"  any  longer. 
It's  here.  Green  is  the  future — the  only  future. 
And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  grim.  In  this 
special  issue,  V.F.  cuts  through  the  hand-wringing, 
denial,  and  confusion  about  climate  change 
with  an  in-depth  look  at  the  challenge  ahead, 
a  30-page  portfolio  of  a  passionately  pro- 
environment  new  generation. 
Don't  just  sit  there,  turn  the  page. 
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The  MOMEN1 
of  TR  UTH 


By  AL  GORE 


liches  are,  by  definition,  overused. 

But  here  is  the  rare  exception— 

a  certifiable  cliche  that  warrants 

more  exposure,  because  it  carries 

meaning  deeply  relevant  to  the 

biggest  challenge  our  civilization 

has  ever  confronted. 

The  Chinese  expression  for  "crisis"  consists  of  two  characters: 

fa.  W,.  The  first  is  a  symbol  for  "danger";  the  second  is  a  symbol  for 

"opportunity." 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  global-warming  pollution  in  the  Earths 
atmosphere  is  now  confronting  human  civilization  with  a  crisis  like 
no  other  we  have  ever  encountered.  This  climate  crisis  is,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  but  it  also  presents  unprecedented  opportunities. 
Before  we  can  get  to  the  opportunities,  however,  it  is  crucial  to 
define  the  danger,  and  to  discuss  how  it  is  that  we  in  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  having  such  difficulty  perceiving  that  danger. 


n, 


The  climate  crisis  may  at  times  appear  to  be  happen- 
ing slowly,  but  in  fact  it  is  a  true  planetary  emergency. 
The  voluminous  evidence  suggests  strongly  that,  un- 
less we  act  boldly  and  quickly  to  deal  with  the  causes 
of  global  warming,  our  world  will  likely  experience  a  string  of 
catastrophes,  including  deadlier  Hurricane  Katrinas  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 


We  are  melting  virtually  all  of  the  mountain  glaciers  i 
world— including  those  in  the  Rockies,  the  Sierras,  the  Ande 
the  Alps— and,  more  ominously,  the  massive  ice  field  on  the 
the  world,  on  the  enormous  Tibetan  Plateau,  which  has  100 
more  ice  than  the  Alps,  and  which  supplies  up  to  half  of  the 
ing  water  for  40  percent  of  the  world's  people,  through  seven 
systems  that  all  originate  there:  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Bra 
putra.  the  Salween.  the  Mekong,  the  Yangtze,  and  the  Yellow. 

Even  more  important,  we  are  rapidly  melting  the  vast,  buf 
tively  thin,  floating  ice  cap  that  covers  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Fc 
first  time,  scientists  are  finding  significant  numbers  of  polar 
that  have  died  by  drowning,  as  the  distance  from  the  shores 
Arctic  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  cap  has  stretched  in  places  to  60 
meters  (37.2  miles)  or  more. 

At  present,  the  North  Polar  cap  helps  to  coc 
planet  by  reflecting  the  vast  majority  of  the  sui 
that  hits  the  Arctic  during  six  months  of  the  yt 
is  like  a  gigantic  mirror  larger  than  the  entire 
ed  States.  But  the  growing  areas  of  open  water  left  as  the  ic 
melts  are  absorbing  the  vast  majority  of  the  energy  coming 
the  Sun,  raising  temperatures  at  the  top  of  our  planet  far 
rapidly  than  anywhere  else. 

We  are  beginning  to  melt— and  possibly  de-stabilize 
enormous,  10.000-foot-thick  mound  of  ice  on  top  of  G 
land  and  the  equally  enormous  mass  of  ice  in  West  Antar 
which  is  propped  up  precariously  against  the  tops  of  isl 
poised  to  slip  into  the  sea.  Either  of  these  massive, 
based  ice  sheets  would,  if  it  melted  or  broke  up  and  slic 


\  ocean,  raise  the  sea  level  worldwide  by  more  than  20  feet. 

;The  largest  ice  mass  of  all  on  the  planet—East  Antarctica— was 

g  thought  to  be  still  growing.  Until  two  months  ago,  that  is, 

en  a  new,  in-depth  scientific  survey  showed  that  it,  too,  may  be 

ginning  to  melt. 

Since  the  entire  climate  system  of  the  Earth  is  formed  by  the 
Aide  pattern  of  wind  and  ocean  currents,  which  redistrib- 

heat  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  there  is  growing  concern 
it  the  relatively  stable  pattern  that  has  persisted  for  11,000 
irs— since  the  last  ice  age  and  before  the  first  appearance  of  cit- 

may  now  be  on  the  verge  of  radical  and  disruptive  changes. 
e  Gulf  Stream,  the  monsoon  cycle  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  El 
no/La  Nina  cycle  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  the  jet  streams, 
long  other  circulatory  phenomena,  are  all  at  risk  of  being 
shed  into  new  and  unfamiliar  patterns. 
Global  warming,  together  with  the  cutting  and  burning  of  for- 
s  and  the  destruction  of  other  critical  habitats,  is  causing  the 
s  of  living  species  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  extinction 
dinosaurs  65  million  years  ago.  Most  scientists  theorize  that 
it  event,  by  the  way,  was  caused  by  a  giant  asteroid  colliding 
h  the  Earth.  This  time  it  is  not  an  asteroid  wreaking  havoc;  it 
is.  We  are  recklessly  dumping  so  much  carbon  dioxide  into  the 
rth's  atmosphere  that  we  have  literally  changed  the  relationship 
tween  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  altering  the  balance  of  energy 
tween  our  planet  and  the  rest  of  the  universe,  so  the  buildup 
heat  energy  that  should  be  re-radiated  by  the  Earth  is  begin- 
ig  to  wilt,  melt,  dry  out,  and  parch  delicate  components  of  the 
inet's  living  systems. 

Jm       ore  than  70  percent  of  the  planet's  surface  is 
%    /  ■       covered  by  ocean,  and  a  series  of  new,  com- 
^U      ■      prehensive  studies  show  that  the  amount  of 
L.  .  m     C02  being  absorbed  into  the  oceans  is  about 

e-third  of  what  we  have  put  into  the  environment  with  the 
rning  of  fossil  fuels.  As  a  result,  the  oceans  of  the  world  are 
coming  more  acid,  and  the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid- 
en  though  it  is  a  relatively  weak  acid— is  beginning  to  change 
e  mix  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  ions  in  the  oceans.  This 
terferes  with  the  ability  of  corals  to  form  their  calcium- 
rbonate  skeletons,  which  constitute  the  base  of  many  food 
iains  in  the  oceans.  Even  more  ominously,  the  amounts  of 
rbonic  acid  we  are  continuing  to  sink  into  the  oceans  will,  if 
:  don't  change  the  current  reckless  pattern,  make  it  more  dif- 
ult  for  many  ocean  creatures,  large  and  tiny,  to  make  shells, 
:cause  the  shells  would  instantly  dissolve  in  the  newly  acid 
;ean  water,  the  way  chalk  (also  calcium  carbonate)  dissolves 
vinegar.  Continuing  on  our  current  path  will  return  the 
:eans  to  a  chemical  pH  balance  that  last  existed  300  million 
:ars  ago— when  the  Earth  was  a  very  different  planet  from  the 
ie  that  gave  birth  to  and  nurtured  the  human  species. 


All  of  this,  incredibly,  could  be  set  in  motion  in  the  lifetime  of 
children  already  living— unless  we  act  boldly  and  quickly.  Even 
more  incredibly,  some  of  the  leading  scientific  experts  are  now 
telling  us  that  without  dramatic  changes  we  are  in  grave  danger 
of  crossing  a  point  of  no  return  within  the  next  10  years! 

So  the  message  is  unmistakable.  This  crisis  means  danger! 

But  in  order  to  move  through  the  danger  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty, we  have  first  to  recognize  that  we  are  in  fact  facing  a  crisis.  So 
why  is  it  that  our  leaders  seem  not  to  hear  such  clarion  warnings? 
Are  they  resisting  the  truth  because  they  know  that  the  moment 
they  acknowledge  it  they  will  face  a  moral  imperative  to  act?  Is  it 
simply  more  convenient  to  ignore  the  warnings? 

Perhaps,  but  inconvenient  truths  do  not  go  away  just  because 
they  are  not  seen.  Indeed,  when  they  are  not  responded  to,  their 
significance  doesn't  diminish;  it  grows. 

For  example,  the  administration  was  warned  on  August  6, 
2001,  of  an  attack  by  al-Qaeda.  "Bin  Ladin  Determined  To  Strike 
in  US,"  said  the  intelligence  community  in  a  message  so  impor- 
tant that  it  was  the  headline  of  the  president's  daily  briefing  that 
day,  five  weeks  before  the  attacks  of  September  11.  Didn't  he 
see  that  clear  warning?  Why  were  no  questions  asked,  meetings 
called,  evidence  marshaled,  clarifications  sought? 

The  Bible  says,  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

Four  Augusts  later,  as  Hurricane  Katrina  was  roaring 
across  the  unusually  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  growing  into  a  deadly  monster  that  was  less  than 
two  days  away  from  slamming  into  New  Orleans,  the 
administration  received  another  clear  warning:  the  levees— which 
had  been  built  to  protect  the  city  against  smaller,  less  powerful  hur- 
ricanes—were in  grave  danger.  But  once  again  an  urgent  warning  was 
ignored.  The  videotapes  of  one  session  make  clear  that  the  presi- 
dent heard  the  warnings  but,  again,  asked  not  a  single  question. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  analysis.  A  recent  report  by  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  called  the  White  House  reaction 
a  "blinding  lack  of  situational  awareness."  Republican  representa- 
tive Tom  Davis,  of  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Reform,  which  produced  the  report,  added, 
"The  White  House  failed  to  act  on  the  massive  amounts  of  infor- 
mation at  its  disposal."  Coupled  with  "disjointed  decision  mak- 
ing," the  report  continued,  the  president's  failure  to  see  the  danger 
"needlessly  compounded  and  prolonged  Katrina's  horror." 

Where  there  is  a  blinding  lack  of  situational  awareness,  the 
people  perish. 

Nearly  70  years  ago,  when  a  horrible  and  unprecedented  storm 
of  another  kind  was  gathering  in  Europe,  British  prime  minister 
Neville  Chamberlain  found  it  inconvenient  to  see  the  truth  about 
the  nature  of  the  evil  threat  posed  by  the  Nazis.  In  criticizing  his 
government's  blinding  lack  of  awareness,  Winston  Churchill  said, 
"So  they  go  on  in  strange  paradox,  decided  only  to  be  undecided, 


resolved  to  be  irresolute,  adamant  for  drift, 
solid  for  fluidity,  all-powerful  to  be  impo- 
tent." After  the  appeasement  at  Munich, 
Churchill  said,  "This  is  only  the  first  sip,  the 
first  foretaste,  of  a  bitter  cup  which  will  be 
proffered  to  us  year  by  year— unless  by  a  su- 
preme recovery  of  moral  health  and  martial 
vigor  we  rise  again  and  take  our  stand  for 
freedom." 

Then  he  warned  prophetically  that  "the 
era  of  procrastination,  of  half  measures,  of 
soothing  and  baffling  expedients,  of  delays, 
is  coming  to  a  close.  In  its  place,  we  are  en- 
tering a  period  of  consequences." 

Today,  there  are  dire  warnings  that  the 
worst  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  human 
civilization  is  bearing  down  on  us,  gather- 
ing strength  as  it  comes.  And  these  warn- 
ings have  also  been  met  with  a  blinding 
lack  of  awareness,  by  the  Congress  as  well 
as  by  the  administration. 

After  the  tragedy  of  Hurricane  Katrina, 
many  Americans  now  believe  that  we  have 
entered  a  period  of  consequences— that  Ka- 
trina, as  horrible  as  it  was,  may  have  been 
the  first  sip  of  a  bitter  cup  which  will  be 
proffered  to  us  over  and  over  again  until  we 
act  on  the  truth  we  have  wished  would  go 
away.  And  they  are  beginning  to  demand 
that  the  administration  open  its  eyes  and 
look  at  the  truth,  no  matter  how  inconve- 
nient it  might  be  for  all  of  us— not  least  for 
the  special  interests  that  want  us  to  ignore 
global  warming. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  during  our 
time  of  greatest  trial,  "We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  coun- 
try." America  is  beginning  to  awaken.  And 
now  we  will  save  our  planet. 


The  TRAILBLAZER 

YVONCHOUINARD 

Founder  and  owner,  Patagonia. 


If  capitalism  were  a  church.  Yvon  Chouinard.  67. 

would  have  been  excommunicated  as  a  heretic  long  ago. 

Not  that  it  would  have  bothered  the  pioneering 

rugged-wear-maker,  who  has  always  been  more  comfortable 

on  the  rock  faces  of  El  Capitan  than  in  the  boardroom. 

Nicknamed   the  Tiny  Terror'  by  his  friend  Tom  Brokaw.  Chouinard 

approaches  his  business  like  a  revolutionary,  donating 

30  percent  of  his  annual  salary  to  activist  environmental  groups  and 

radicalizing  Patagonia  s  corporate  code  with  a  promise  to  post 

bail  for  employees  arrested  for  nonviolent  civil  disobedience  (after 

receiving  protest  training)  in  support  of  environmental  causes. 

And  yet,  by  keeping  up  the  quality  of  its  products,  Patagonia  has  stayed 

plenty  profitable  without  losing  its  soul.  It  was  the  first  U.S. 

company  to  print  its  catalogue  on  recycled  paper,  in  1984.  and  the 

first  to  make  fleece  jackets  using  recycled  plastic  bottles. 

in  1993.  In  2001.  Chouinard  co-founded  1%forthe  Planet,  an 

alliance  of  companies,  now  numbering  more  than  235. 

committed  to  paying  an  earth  tax'  of  at  least  1  percent  of  annual 

sales  to  environmental  groups,  as  Patagonia  has  done 

since  1986.  Let  My  People  Go  Surfing,  his  story  of  running 

a  pioneering  eco-friendly  company,  was  published 

last  fall.  For  proof  that  Chouinard  worships  Henry  David  Thoreau 

over  Henry  Ford,  consider  this:  the  best  parking 

places  at  the  company  s  offices  are  reserved  not  for  executives 

but  for  those  driving  fuel-efficient  cars. 

Photographed  wearing  a  Patagonia  rain  shell  made 

entirely  from  recycled  polyester  at  Grant  Park  in  Ventura,  California, 

by  Jonas  Karlsson  on  February  27,  2006. 


So  it  is  time  for  the  good  news:  we 
can  solve  this  crisis,  and  as  we  fi- 
nally do  accept  the  truth  of  our 
situation  and  turn  to  boldly  face 
down  the  danger  that  is  stalking  us,  we  will 
find  that  it  is  also  bringing  us  unprecedent- 
ed opportunity. 

I'm  not  referring  just  to  new  jobs  and  new 
profits,  though  there  will  be  plenty  of  both. 
Today  we  have  all  the  technologies  we  need 
to  start  the  fight  against  global  warming.  We 
can  build  clean  engines.  We  can  harness  the 
sun  and  wind.  We  can  stop  wasting  energy. 
We  can  use  the  Earth's  plentiful  coal  re- 
sources without  heating  the  planet. 

The  procrastinators  and  deniers  would 
have  us  believe  continued  on  page  197 
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The  GOVERNORS  WHO  GET  IT 

ARNOLD  SCHWARZENEGGER  and  GEORGE  PATAKI 


These  two  strapping  big-state  governors  have  often  found  themselves  at  odds  with 
many  of  their  fellow  Republicans  in  making  the  environment  a  priority.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 

issued  an  executive  order  last  year  to  reduce  California  s  greenhouse-gas 

emissions  by  25  percent  by  2020.  He  has  also  banned,  in  his  state,  the  gruesome  practice  of 

""Internet  hunting."  in  which  people  can  shoot  game-park  animals  from  the  comfort  of 

their  home  computers.  His  East  Coast  counterpart.  George  Pataki.  has  modeled  himself  after  an  earlier 

conservationist  New  York  governor.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  2004.  Pataki  made  a  deal  with 

the  nation's  largest  private  landowner.  International  Paper,  to  protect  257.425  acres  of  Adirondack 

timberland  and  wetlands  from  development  and  to  open  them  up  to  public  recreation. 

Prior  to  that,  he  had  already  preserved  more  than  500.000  acres.  Pataki  broke  with  the  Bush 

administration  in  leading  New  York  State  to  adopt  the  same  strict  new  limits  on 

automobile  greenhouse-gas  emissions  that  have  been  in  place  in  California  since  2004— 

a  standard  that  Schwarzenegger  also  supports  with  all  his  considerable  muscle. 

Saving  the  earth  isn  t  just  for  lefties  anymore. 

Schwarzenegger  photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  on  the  roof  of  the 

California  E.P.A.  Building  in  Sacramento  on  February  21.  2006:  Pataki  photographed  by 

Nigel  Parry  at  Little  Stony  Point  Park  in  Cold  Spring.  New  York,  on  March  13.  2006. 
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The  OILMAN  WITH 
A  CONSCIENCE 

LORD  JOHN  BROWNE 

C.E.O.,  British  Petroleum. 


The  best  chair  in  the  boardroom  of  the  world's 

second-largest  oil  company  is  not  where  you  expect  to  find  a  committed 

environmentalist.  But  Lord  John  Browne  of  Madingley,  chief  executive 

of  British  Petroleum,  is  exactly  that.  Soft-spoken  and  highly  regarded,  he  has 

vowed  to  take  B.P.  "Beyond  Petroleum."  It  is  seemingly  contradictory, 

if  not  somewhat  perverse,  for  an  oil  giant  to  place  itself  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 

reduce  carbon  emissions.  Old-style  environmentalists  may  convulse  at 
the  idea  of  a  "green"  oil  company,  but  under  Browne,  who  sits  on  the  board  of  the 

influential  U.S.  group  Conservation  International,  B.P.  has  pledged  to  invest 

$8  billion  in  solar-,  wind-,  and  hydrogen-energy  technologies  over  the  next  decade. 

That's  still  minute  compared  with  B.P.'s  business  in  traditional  oil  and  gas, 

but  who  has  better  resources,  expertise,  and  incentive  to  forge  our  energy  future  than 

a  profit-driven  energy  company?  Since  1990,  B.P.  has  reduced  its 

greenhouse-gas  emissions  by  10  percent.  Says  Browne,  "The  whole  point  is 

that  no  one  should  be  able  to  use  the  environment  without  restoring  it." 

Photographed  by  Snowdon  at  the  British  Petroleum  offices 
on  Saint  James  Square  in  London  on  February  1 5,  2006. 
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OURGOI 

Fashion  magnate,  sailor,  adventur 


The  ends  of  the  earth  are  melting.  Etienne  Bourgois,  C.O.O. 

of  the  Agnes  B.  fashion  company,  wants  to  help.  After  the  tragic 

murder  of  explorer  and  environmentalist  Sir  Peter  Blake,  Bourgois 

purchased  his  hardy  research  vessel, Seamaster, 

and  re-christened  it  Tara.  A  longtime  sailor,Bourgois  has  since 

participated  in  expeditions  to  Greenland  and  Antarctica. 

w  Tara  is  bound  for  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  Its  team  of  sailor-scientists 

will  gauge  the  impact  of  global  warming  on  the  fragile  polar 

region.  From  September  2006  through  September  2008,  Tara  is 

scheduled  to  drift  through  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  acting 

•3S  the  logistical  and  technological  platform  for  scientific  researchers 

collecting  data  on  this  still-obscure  region.  Supported  by 

Agnes  B.  and  the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme,  Tara  Arctic 

will  be  a  centerpiece  of  the  International  Polar  Year, 

which  begins  in  March  2007.  Bon  voyage! 

Photographed  by  Brigitte  Lacombe  with  his  son  Swann  aboard  Tara 
in  a  Patagonia  canal  off  the  coast  of  Chile  on  February  6,  2006. 
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The  SOWER  OF  SEEDS 

WANGARI  MUTA  MAATHAI 

Government  minister,  biology  professor,  tree  planter. 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner. 


When  natural  resources  are  scarce,  people  fight  over  tl 

The  Nobel  committee  recognized  this  connection  between  peace  and  environmentalism 

in  awarding  the  2004  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Wangari  Muta  Maathai.  the  famed 

tree-planting  activist  of  Kenya.  In  her  native  country,  a  rough  brand  of  industrial  development 

did  away  with  98  percent  of  the  natural  forestland.  Without  trees  to  Keep  the  soil  healthy, 

freshen  the  air,  and  protect  rivers  from  erosion,  the  people  had  to  coax  what  little  food  they  could 

from  increasingly  desiccated  farms.  Starting  out  by  planting  a  handful  of  seeds  in  her 

own  backyard,  Maathai,  a  biologist  and  professor,  began  providing  seeds  to  other  women  and 

persuaded  them  to  go  on  a  planting  spree.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Green  Belt  Movement. 

But  what  began  as  a  simple,  innocent  attempt  to  reforest  Kenya  took  on  the  feel  of  a  grisly  political 

thriller  in  1 989.  when  Maathai  supported  a  lawsuit  meant  to  stop  Kenya  s 

corrupt  leader.  Daniel  arap  Moi.  from  erecting  Africa  s  tallest  skyscraper  and  turning  a  rare 

green  space  in  Nairobi  into  a  site  for  a  statue  of  himself.  In  1992,  Maathai  was  beaten 

unconscious  for  protesting  in  support  of  political  prisoners.  With  Moi  finally  out  of  power 

in  2002.  Maathai  herself  was  elected  to  the  Kenyan  parliament,  where  she 

w  assistant  environment  minister— a  job  that  perfectly  suits  this  modern-day 

sower  of  seeds. 

Photographed  by  Brigitte  Lacombe  in  Portland.  Oregon, 
pn  March  16,2006. 
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The  ECO-ARISTOCRAT 

ZAC  GOLDSMITH 

Editor,  political  adviser. 


Zac  Goldsmith  is  best  known  as  a  tireless 

environmentalist  whose  substantial  inherited  wealth  (he's 

the  son  of  the  late  British  financier  Jimmy  Goldsmith 

and  the  brother  of  Jemima)  lends  him  a  certain  freedom  and 

panache  that  old-school,  Earth  First!  environmentalists, 

with  their  drab  fashion  sense  and  lentil-heavy  diet,  clearly  lack. 

Recently  appointed  as  environmental  attache  to  David 

Cameron,  the  new  leader  of  the  U.K.  Conservative  Party,  Goldsmith 

inherited  his  passion  from  his  uncle  Teddy,  who  established 

The  Ecologist  (the  magazine  Zac  now  edits)  three  decades  ago, 

when  the  planet's  eco-problems  were  stilt  abstract. 

Goldsmith  lives  on  an  organic  farm  in  Devon  with  his  wife, 

the  former  model  Sheherazade,  and  their  three  children; 

they  are  easily  the  eco-movement's 

most  glamorous  family. 

Photographed  with  his  dogs,  Patch 

and  Emily,  at  his  farm  in  Devon,  England,  by  Chris  Craymer 

on  February  17,  2006. 
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NATURAL RESO 


THE  EARTH 

DEFENSE  COUNCIL 


able:  Barbara  Finamore,  attorn     ;  Wesley  Warren,  director  of  programs;  Yerina  Mugica,  _ 
. _r;  Lisa  Speer,  analyst;  Johanna  Wald.  attorney;  Allen  Hershkowitz,  scientist;  Frances  Beinecke. 
resic  ent:  Alex  Vang,  attorney.  Back  row:  John  Adams,  founding  director;  Karen  Wayland,  legislative  director; 

Yolanda  Richards,  recruiting  manager:  Adrianna  Quintero-Somaini,  attorney;  Antonia  Herzog, 

conomist:  Dan  Lashof,  scientist:  Sarah  Chasis,  attorney;  Kristina  Ortez,  researcher;  Patrice  Simms,  attorney; 

Ashok  Gupta,  policy  analyst;  Linda  Greer,  scientist;  Al  Huang,  attorney. 

With  the  backing  of  its  1.2  million  members  and  online  activists,  its  $60  million  annual  budget, 

and  its  team  of  top-notch  scientists,  lawyers,  and  economists,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  goes  up 

.gainst  those  in  power  who  would  foul  the  air,  land,  and  water.  Remember  when  gasoline  contained  lead?  This  is  the 

organization  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  fight  to  get  it  banned.  Aerosol  cans  loaded  with  ozone-depleting  agents? 

Largely  gone,  thanks  also  to  actions  taken  by  the  N.R.D.C.  Who  won  federal  protection  for  100  million 

of  Alaskan  lands?  And  who  defeated  a  Senate  bill  that  would  have  opened  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  ti. 

oil  drilling?  You  are  getting  the  idea.  The  N.R.D.C.  also  helped— yes— to  save  the  whales  with  a  successful  court 

battle  to  keep  the  U.S.  Navy  from  using  sonar  systems  that  could  have  harmed  those  amazing  creatures. 

When  Mother  Nature  needs  legal  representation,  she  turns  to  the  N.R.D.C. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  the  N.R.D.C.  library  in  New  York  City  on  February  14,  2006. 
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e  CONSERVATIONIST  CAPITALIST 

HANK  PAULSON 

Chairman  and  C.E.O..  the  Goldman  Sachs  Grcntfi, 


Hank  Paulson  once  told  a  reporter  that,  until  he  went  to  college. 

all  he  ever  wanted  to  be  was  a  forest  ranger.  In  2004,  after  taking  one  of  the 

unlikeliest  career  detours  in  memory,  he  effectively  became  just  that— albeit  a  forest  ranger 

worth  some  $600  million.  Elected  chairman  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  Board  of 
Governors  that  year.  Paulson  now  oversees  one  of  the  country's  principal  non-governmenta 

organizations  dedicated  to  preserving  natural  land.  As  chairman  of  Goldman  Sachs 

since  1999.  Paulson  is  exploiting  the  resources  of  his  office  in  the  service  of  capitalism  anc 

environmentalism.  In  September  2004.  after  defaulted  loans  left  Goldman  in  possession 

of  680.000  acres  of  old-growth  forest  and  peat  bog  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  the  bank  chose  not  to 

the  land  and  recoup  its  investment,  but  to  donate  it  to  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 

on  behalf  Of  the  people  of  Chile.  In  November.  Goldman  announced  a  policy  that  promised  U 

reduce  greenhouse-gas  emissions  from  Goldman  properties  by  7  percent 

by  201 2.  and  to  invest  up  to  S1  billion  in  renewable  energy  and  energy-efficient  projects. 

Photographed  with  his  birding  binoculars  by  Jonas  Karlsson  at 
Central  Park  in  New  York  City  on  March  4.  2006. 
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The  SOLAR  POWER 

EDWARD  NORTON 

Actor,  solar  enthusiast. 


nd  reluctant  celebrity  Edward  Norton  purch; 
from  B.P.,  the  energy  gianl  with  the  eco-frien 
interprise  Community  Partners,  an  affordable-hb 
.  on's  idea  was  this:  (or  every  celebrity  who  installs  a 
Jonate  another  one  to  a  poor  LA  family.  The  company  would  generate 
^  .vould  get  a  break  on  their  utility  bills,  and  Soulhern  California  would  have  a  bit  ._ 
'-extended  power  grid.  B.P.  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  soon  celebrities  from  Don  Cheadle 

1a  added  panels  to  their  homes.  In  its  first  year,  the  B.P.  Solar  Neighbors  Program  equipped  27 
_  jer-income  families  wilh  panels.  Fifty  more  free  systems  are  on  Ihe  way.  Norlon  is 
ick  to  say  he's  no  environmental  hero,  but  his  L.A.  solar  initiative  is  the  kind  of  commonsense  idea 
that  can  make  a  difference  in  years  to  come. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in  New  York  City  on  March  * 
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The  MKN   I'KOM  CITY  1 1  A  I.I. 

David  Miller,  Toronto,  Richard  M  Daley,  Chicago,  Manual  Diaz,  Miami; 
Martin  O'Malley,  Baltimore,  Greg  Nickels,  Seattle,  Gavin  Newsom,  San  Francisco. 


Our  neighbors  lo  tin-  north  certainly  seem  to  gel  it   Canada  ratified  the  Kyoto  Protocol, 

.nut  its  largest  raly    loronlo,  run  by  Mayor  David  Miller  was  voted  I  ow  Carbon  I  eader  in  2005  by  the;  Climate  Group, 

an  independent  Ur it ish  organization.  I  lie  I {u-.ti  administration  may  not  be  willing  lo  |oin  the  lb  1  countries  that 

recently  signed  the  protocol,  but  that's  not  slopping  local  governments  liom  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands   Seattle  mayor 

Grog  Nickels  established  the  US  Mayors  Climate  Protection  Agreement,  signer)  by  '/  Y?  mayors  representing  A'.',  million 
ler  icans,  the  initiative  commits  each  city  to  following  Kyoto  guidelines  by  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  pre  igg()  levels 
Among  those  on  board:  CIik :ag«>  mayoi  Richard  Daley,  whose  f  nvironmenlal  Action  Agenda  (the  model  for  many  cities  nationwide) 

leplaced  130  liaditional  city  vehicles  with  hybrids,  and  who  is  responsible  (or  installing  10,000  bike  racks  around  the  city, 

Qavln  Newsom,  ol  San  f  rancisco,  which  has  the  country  s  largesl  municipally  owned  Heel  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  a  recycling 

pro') ram  that  puts  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  city  s  trash  hack  into  use,  and  the  largest  city  owned  solar  power  system 

in  tin-  II  8    Cuban  born  Miami  mayor  Manuel  Diaz,  who  biought  in  the  private  sector  to  help  (lean  up  the  city's  waters 

with  the  nation  s  first  Adopt  a  Waterway  program,  and  Baltimore  s  Martin  O'Malley,  the  first  mayor  lo  receive 

a  I  eader  ship  Award  from  the  I  nergy  I  fficiency  I  on  mi 

Photographed  by  Art  Slreibei 
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The  GREEN  GODDESS 

ALI  HEWSON 

Fair-trade  clothing  entrepreneur. 


AM  Hewson  is  gorgeously  maternal,  an  alchemical 

mixture  of  dark,  mysterious  beauty  (the  corner  of  her  lips,  the  orbit 

of  her  hips . . . )  and  down-to-earth,  minivan-mum  pragmatism. 

This  is  what  makes  her  an  ideal  bridge  between  the  worlds  of  fashion, 

environmentalism,  and  human  rights— she's  an  Earth  Mother, 
but  not  in  the  dated,  patchouli-funk  sense  of  the  term.  As  the  driving 

force  behind  Edun  Apparel— a  clothing  company  she  started 
last  year  with  the  New  York  designer  Rogan  Gregory  (of  the  boutique- 
jeans  label  Rogan)  and  her  husband,  U2  bombastier  Bono— 
Hewson  is  applying  the  same  ideas  to  chemises,  jeans,  and  dresses  that 
conscientious  shoppers  and  chefs  have  lately  been 
applying  to  food:  use  organic  products,  pay  your  workers  a  fair  wage, 
and  make  sure  these  workers  are  being  treated  humanely. 
Edun  s  fair-trade  clothing,  which  is  made  in  Africa,  India,  and 
South  America  and  is  available  in  the  U.S.  at  Barneys  and 
Saks,  is  a  step  forward  from  the  aid  and  debt-relief  campaigns  for 
which  Hewson's  husband  is  known— it's  compassionate 
capitalism,  creating  jobs  in  developing  nations  and  promoting 
environmental  awareness  to  boot.  In  her  quiet  way, 
AM  Hewson  elevates  our  souls. 


% 


Photographed  by  Julian  Broad  in  Killiney  Hil 
County  Dublin,  on  February  1 .  2006. 
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The  SOURCE  KEEPER 

LI  MOXUAN 

Watchdog. 


The  Yellow  River  is  in  danger  of  running  dry,  says  Li  Moxuan, 

a  climate  researcher  and  campaigner  with  Greenpeace  China.  She  was  part  of  a 

team  that  made  a  horrifying  trip  to  the  upper  reaches  of  Anyemaqen 

Mountain,  where  the  river  valley  known  as  "the  cradle  of  Chinese  civilization"  begins. 

Glaciologists  participating  in  the  expedition  have  concluded  that  the  glaciers  serving 

as  the  Yellow  River's  sources  have  shrunk  by  17  percent  over  the  last  30  years. 

and  the  river  has  lost  more  than  23  billion  cubic  meters  of  water  since  1966. 

Nearby,  grassland  deterioration  brought  on  by  global  warming  at  the  top  of  the  world 

has  wiped  out  livestock,  leaving  the  high-altitude  herding  communities 

with  no  way  to  support  themselves  other  than  government  checks.  Li,  from  the 

northern  Chinese  city  of  Shenyang,  is  a  leader  in  the  attempt  to  draw 

attention  to  the  river's  plight.  She  will  soon  trek  to  Mount  Everest  to  inspect  lakes. 

swollen  by  the  meltings  of  recent  years,  that  have  overspilled  their  banks. 

The  effects  of  global  warming,  not  yet  so  dramatic  at  sea  level. 

are  all  too  visible  in  the  regions  where  she  has  worked. 

Photographed  by  Andrew  Rowat  at  the  Li  River  in  Xingping, 
Guangxi  Province.  China,  on  February  25.  2006. 
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The  R-CITATORS 

Gtaham  Hill,  treohuggci  con/.  Jennifer  Bouldcn 

uhI  Mentha  Stephonson  idonlbito.com:  l  .nun*  David, 

Stopglobalwarmlng  org,  Chip  Gillor.  gnst.org. 
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Silting  at  a  computer  may  never  be  the  most  decisive. 

muscular  way  of  saving  anything,  but  the  electronic  dissemination  of 

information  .uui  sense  of  purpose  shared  online  are  key  to  the 

call-up  and  formation  of  battle  stratagems  for  the  massing  armies  of  earth  eco-warriors. 

More  than  blogs  with  recycled  reports  about  melting  glaciers,  some  offer  a 

comprehensive  philosophy  (or  living:  others  are  more  like  manuals  of  planet-friendly 

existence.  One  of  the  leading  sites,  the  New  York  City   situated  TreeHugger. 

managed  by  Graham  Hill,  says  that  Green  is  Ihe  New  Black.  Goat-hair  carpets,  taking  the  train 

instead  of  flying,  waterless  washing  machines,  bio-diesel— there  is  almost  no 

eco-quandary  this  hip.  not  hippie,  site  cannot  help  with.  Ideal  Bite  is  the  work  of  Jennifer 

Boulden  and  Heather  Stephenson,  who  offer  even  closer-to-home  guidance— what  kind  ol 

apples  to  buy.  sugar  alter  natives  to  consider.  They  say.  "Light  Green  Is  the  New  Black. 

Chip  Giller  s  Seattle-based  Grist  Magazine,  meanwhile,  focuses  on  weightier 

matters:  the  battle  over  a  wind  farm  off  Cape  Cod:  the  bad  deal  chickens  get:  mountaintop- 

removal  mining  in  Appalachia:  plans  to  produce  methane  from  dog  shit  in 

San  Francisco  lor  use  in  natural-gas  systems.  Laurie  David,  wife  of  Larry  David,  is  the 

Bono  of  climate  change,  and  her  Stop  Global  Warming  is  a  nonpolitical 

group  looking  to  pressure  Washington  into  taking  decisive  action.  S.G.W.  supporter  and 

Apollo  astronaut  Jim  Lovell  offers  this  homily  online:    When  viewed  in  total.  Earth 

is  a  spaceship  just  like  Apollo.  We  are  all  the  crew  of  Spaceship  Earth. 

and  just  like  Apollo,  the  crew  must  learn  to  live  and  work  together.   Log  on! 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  Griffith  Park 
in  Los  Angeles  on  February  24.  2006. 
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TRACI  ROSE  RIDER 

Photographed  at  an  old 

tobacco  building  being  restored  in  Durham, 

North  Carolina,  on  March  10,  2006 


PAUL  MURRAY 

Photographed  with  Herman  Miller 

chair  and  bench  in  Newport  Beach, 

California,  on  March  7,  2006. 


william  Mcdonough 

Photographed  on  an  Acron  chair 

(which  he  designed  tor  Herman  Miller)  and 

a  slack  of  edible  fabrics  at  the 

University  of  Virginia   in  Charlottesville. 

on  Match  1   2006 
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PAUL  HAWKEN 
and  SIM  VAN  DER  RYN 

Photographed  at  Cascade  Falls. 

on  Mount  Tamalpais. 

in  Mill  Valley.  California. 

on  March  3.  2006. 


ALEX  MICHAELIS 
and  TIM  BOYD 

Photographed  in  Michaelis's 

underground  home, 

in  London's  Notting  Hill, 

on  February  23,  2006. 


The  RE-INVENTORS 

Green  architects  and  designers. 


The  inventive  men  and  women 

pictured  here  are  bringing  a  brave  new 

eco-friendly  world  into  being  in  the 

hope  that  the  way  we  live  now— in  energy-guzzling, 

carbon-spewing  homes  and  offices— is  not 

the  way  we  will  live  in  the  future.  Alliance  Architecture 

designer  Traci  Rose  Rider,  a  founder  of 
Emerging  Green  Builders,  which  has  members  in  more 

than  45  cities  nationwide,  builds  structures  that 

run  on  very  little  energy,  are  made  from  natural  materials, 

and  may  even  have  a  benevolent  effect  on  their 

inhabitants'  psyches  and  physical  well-being.  William 

McDonough,  54,  founder  of  two  Virginia-based 

design  firms,  William  McDonough  &  Partners,  Architecture 

and  Community  Design,  and  MBDC  (McDonough 

Braungart  Design  Chemistry),  has  designed  environmentally 

friendly  offices,  corporate  campuses  (Nike,  Gap,  IBM), 

and  factories  (notably  a  major  project  for  Ford),  and  is  currently 

planning  entire  green  communities  in  China,  the  U.K., 

and  the  United  States.  Architects  Alex  Michaelis,  the  son  of 

famed  solarphile  Dominic  Michaelis,  and  Tim  Boyd 

are  creating  structures  that  practically  heat  themselves,  even  in 

damp,  gray  England.  As  director  for  environmental 

health  and  safety  for  Herman  Miller,  chemist  Paul  Murray  has 

made  the  famed  Michigan-based  furniture  manufacturer 
an  even  greener  place  to  work:  the  company  has  reduced  the 

amount  of  waste  it  hauls  to  the  landfill  from  21  million 

pounds  in  1 994  to  6.6  million  last  year  (while  almost  doubling 

its  sales  volume).  His  goal  for  2020?  No  garbage  at  all. 

"We  can  reduce  our  energy  use  by  80  percent  with  no  reduction 

in  our  quality  of  life,"  says  polymath  Paul  Hawken,  who 

founded  the  organic-food  purveyor  Erewhon  Trading  Company 

and  Smith  &  Hawken,  the  gardening  concern.  He  has  written 

six  nonfiction  books,  including  The  Ecology  of  Commerce,  and  is 

now  producing  a  documentary,  Blessed  Unrest.  His 

vision  calls  for  a  transformation  of  the  industrial  world  "so  that  it 

mimics  the  kind  of  elegance  and  efficiencies  we  see 

everywhere  around  us  in  nature."  Once  considered  part  of 

design's  lunatic  fringe,  and  called  "Captain  Compost" 

for  his  advocacy  of  compost  toilets,  architect  Sim  Van  Der  Ryn 

has  lived  to  see  his  principled  style  not  only  accepted 

but  also  held  up  as  an  example.  The  latest  project  of  Dean 

Kamen,  55,  the  New  Hampshire-based  founder 

of  deka  Research  &  Development  Corporation  and  the  noted 

inventor  of  the  nonpolluting  Segway  HT,  is  the 
development  of  a  Stirling-engine-powered  electric  generator 

and  a  water-purification  system  that  together  would 
make  polluted  water  drinkable  and  provide  up  to  one  kilowatt 
of  power.  In  Bangladesh  last  year,  two  Stirling-engine- 
powered  generators  were  each  able  to  provide  enough 

power  to  light  up  to  20  shops  or  households 

(using  low-power  bulbs).  With  luck,  and  the  ingenuity 

of  forward-looking  people  such  as  those  pictured  here, 

the  world  we  live  in  now  will  look,  to  the  people 

of  the  future,  like  some  foul  dystopia. 

Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. 
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The  LOW-CARBON  GANG 

GO  ZERO 

Ed  Begley  Jr.,  actor;  Lauren  Shuler  Donner,  producer;  Aisha  Tyler,  actress; 

Josh  Bernstein,  environmentalist/adventurer;  Sylvia  Earle,  explorer;  Nia  Vardalos, 

actress;  Daryl  Hannah,  actress;  Martin  Short,  actor;  Dan  Lufkin,  environmental  advocate; 

Minnie  Driver,  actress;  Steve  Rendle,  president  of  North  Face. 
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The  modern  age  is  great.  It  has  gotten  comfortable  indoors:  cool  in  the  summer,  warm  in  the  winter, 

and  the  lighting  is  very  good.  Travel  is  a  snap,  compared  with  the  days  of  the  horse  carriage,  although  parking  can 

be  a  problem.  But  every  convenience  comes  with  a  price— namely,  carbon-gas  emissions,  which  pour 

out  of  our  mechanical  friends  and  bind  themselves  to  oxygen,  thereby  heating  up  the  planet.  Go  Zero,  a  program  run 

by  the  Conservation  Fund— the  top  environmental  nonprofit  organization  in  the  U.S.,  according  to  watchdog 

groups,  given  its  96  percent  program  allocation  against  1  percent  fund-raising  costs  and  3  percent  overhead— is  dedicated 

to  helping  individuals  and  businesses  measure  how  much  they  contribute  to  greenhouse  gases  and  provides  them 

with  an  easy  way  to  do  something  about  it.  After  tallying  up  how  much  you  pollute  (online  at  gocarbonzero.org),  Go  Zero 

will  plant  the  number  of  trees  necessary  to  absorb  your  emissions.  Some  hardcore  environmentalists  argue 

that  the  plan  allows  gas-guzzlers  a  guilt-free  way  to  keep  on  polluting,  but  it's  a  start.  Those  pictured  here  have  all 

gone  zero,  but  that  certainly  doesn't  keep  them  from  doing  other  things  to  protect  our  fragile  environment. 

Photographed  by  Art  Streiber. 
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The  GOOD  REVEREND 

THE  REVEREND  RICHARD  CIZIK 

Lobbyist,  Christian,  conservative,  Washington  insider. 


In  Genesis  2:15,  God  shows  Adam  to  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  instructs  him  to  "cultivate  it  and  keep  it."  This  is  something  that  the  Reverend 
Richard  Cizik,  54,  takes  very  seriously.  As  vice  president  for  governmental 
•Mrs  for  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  an  umbrella  group  representing  some 
45,000  churches,  Cizik  most  certainly  does  not  fit  the  green  stereotype,  though 
he  keeps  an  energy-efficient  home,  recycles,  and  encourages  churches  to  adopt  energy- 
efficient  standards,  including  driving  fuel-efficient  cars.  A  self-described 
"Reagan-movement  conservative,"  he  opposes  gay  marriage  and  abortion.  He  has  prayer- 
breakfasted  with  George  W.  Bush  and  hobnobbed  with  Senate  majority  leader 
Bill  Frist.  And  he  doesn't  even  like  the  term   environmentalist,"  preferring  to  call  himself  an 

advocate  of  "creation  care."  Given  all  that,  Cizik  is  in  a  much  better  position 

than  almost  anyone  else  to  nudge  the  Bush  administration  toward  revising  its  laissez-faire 

stance  on  greenhouse-gas  emissions.  To  drive  his  point  home,  he  often  cites 

Chapter  11,  Verse  18,  of  Revelation,  which  warns  that  God  will  "destroy  those 

who  destroy  the  earth."  Amen  to  that. 


Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in  New  Yo 


»n  February  15,  2006. 
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The  ORGANIC 
ENTREPRENEUR 

NELL  NEWMAN 

Organic-food  executive. 


While  other  celebrity  sons  and 
daughters  are  content  to  dance  on  nightclub 
tabletops  or  play  checkers  in  rehab  facilities, 

Nell  Newman  is  on  a  mission  to  bring 

organic  foods  to  the  all-American-family  table, 

not  to  mention  its  pet  bowls.  With  modest 

seed  money  from  her  father,  Oscar-winning  actor 

Paul  Newman  (known  as  "Pa"  on  the 

Newman's  Own  Organics  labels),  Nell  set  out  to 

establish  her  organic  offshoot  in  1993. 

She  won  over  her  dad  with  one  of  his  favorite  snacks, 

pretzels,  and  now  stocks  supermarket 

shelves  with  Newman's  Own  Organics  chocolate 

bars,  vinegars,  cookies  (including  the 

brand's  most  popular  item,  the  $20-million- 

a-year  Fig  Newmans),  popcorn,  coffees, 

and  even  dog  food.  In  keeping  with  the  family's 

philanthropic  approach,  Nell's  line, 

which  is  now  independent  from  the  original 

Newman's  Own  business,  has  generated 

millions  for  organic-agriculture  research  and 

wildlife  preservation,  among  other 

causes.  Having  grown  up  in  Connecticut, 

Nell  now  resides  in  Northern  California.  And  when 

the  extended  family  comes  together  for 

holiday  meals,  she's  the  chef. 

Photographed  by  Kurt  Markus  at  the 

Newman's  Own  Organics  Farm,  in  Aptos, 

California,  on  February  20,  2006. 
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The  FRIEND  OF  THE  SURF 


PAUL  POLIZZOTTO 

Public-private  visionary. 
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Paul  Polizzotto,  a  fast-talking  surfing  enthusiast 

who  grew  up  in  Manhattan  Beach,  California,  has  grim  childhood 

memories  of  bad-air-quality  days.  After  the  first-flush 

rainstorms  of  the  fall,  he  says,  the  waves  in  Santa  Monica  Bay  would 

be  at  their  gnarly  height— but  so  would  bacteria  levels,  as  the 
waters  rushing  down  L.A.  streets  carried  toxic  sediment  and  trash  to 

the  sea.  Polizzotto  went  into  adulthood  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
pollution  in  his  home  bay  and  soon  developed  the  Adopt-a-Waterway 

program,  which  grew  into  EcoMedia,  a  15-employee, 

for-profit  outfit  now  based  in  New  York  City.  Polizzotto  saw  that  local 

governments  don't  always  have  the  funds  to  comply  with 

environmental  regulations,  and  that  wealthy  corporations  have  the  money 

and  the  incentive  to  do  something  to  help.  His  genius  has  been 

in  bringing  the  two  sides  together.  With  the  corporate  money  he  drums  up, 

he's  able  (a)  to  produce  entertaining  ad  campaigns 

tied  to  specific  sponsors  that  highlight  how  people  can  change  their 

polluting  ways,  and  (b)  to  send  money  to  local  governments      -  . 

that  must  comply  with  federal  and  state  mandates.  B.P.,  Comcast, 

Publix  Supermarkets,  and  Bank  of  America  have 

worked  with  EcoMedia,  as  have  the  municipalities  of  Baltimore, 

Miami,  Long  Beach,  and,  in  the  planning  stages, 

Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Here's  hoping 

Polizzotto  can  arrange  many  more  of  these 

unlikely-seeming  green  marriages  in  the  years  to  come. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  in  Santa  Monica  Bay  off 
Manhattan  Beach,  California,  on  February  24,  2O06. 


continued  i  rom  i'Ai,i  172  that  this  will  be 
painful  and  impossibly  expensive.  But  in 
recent  years  dozens  of  companies  have  cut 
emissions  of  heat-trapping  gases  and  saved 
money.  Some  of  the  world's  largest  com- 
panies are  moving  aggressively  to  capture 
the  enormous  economic  opportunities  in  a 
clean-energy  future. 

But  there's  something  far  more  precious 
than  the  economic  gains  that  will  be  made. 
This  crisis  is  bringing  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience what  few  generations  in  history  ever 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing:  a  generational 
mission;  the  exhilaration  of  a  compelling 
moral  purpose;  a  shared  and  unifying  cause; 
the  thrill  of  being  forced  by  circumstances  to 
put  aside  the  pettiness  and  conflict  that  so 
often  stifle  the  restless  human  need  for  tran- 
scendence; the  opportunity  to  rise. 

When  we  do  rise,  it  will  fill  our  spirits 
and  bind  us  together.  Those  who  are  now 
suffocating  in  cynicism  and  despair  will  be 
able  to  breathe  freely.  Those  who  are  now 
suffering  from  a  loss  of  meaning  in  their 
lives  will  find  hope. 

When  we  rise,  we  will  experience  an 
epiphany  as  we  discover  that  this  crisis  is 
not  really  about  politics  at  all.  It  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  challenge. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  survival  of  our 
civilization  and  the  habitability  of  the  Earth. 
Or  as  one  eminent  scientist  put  it,  the  pend- 
ing question  is  whether  an  opposable  thumb 
and  a  neocortex  are  a  viable  combination  on 
this  planet. 

The  new  understanding  we  will 
gain— about  who  we  really  are- 
will  give  us  the  moral  capacity  to 
comprehend  the  true  nature  of 
other,  related  challenges  that  are  also  desper- 
ately in  need  of  being  defined  as  moral  imper- 
atives with  practical  solutions:  H.I.V./aids  and 
other  pandemics  that  are  ravaging  large  parts 
of  humankind,  global  poverty,  the  ongoing 
redistribution  of  the  world's  wealth  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  the  ongoing  genocide  in  Dar- 
fur,  famines  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  chronic 
civil  wars,  the  destruction  of  ocean  fisheries, 
families  that  don't  function,  communities  that 
don't  commune,  the  erosion  of  democracy  in 
America,  and  the  re-feudalization  of  the  pub- 
lic forum. 

Consider  once  again  what  happened 
during  the  crisis  of  global  Fascism. 

When  England  and  then  America  and 
our  allies  ultimately  did  rise  to  meet  the 
threat,  we  won  two  wars  simultaneously,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Pacific.  And  by  the  end  of 
those  terrible  wars,  the  Allies  had  gained  the 
moral  authority  continued  on  page  :jj 
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The  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR 

BETTE  MIDLER 

Singer,  actress,  rescuer  of  vacant  lots. 


The  gal  who  wowed  em  in  the  early  1970s  with  her  song-and-dance  act  in  the  dank  dungeon 

of  Manhattan's  Ansonia  building  is  now  bringing  life  to  New  York  City  in  quite  another  fashion,  as  the  founder 

of  the  New  York  Restoration  Project.  Its  sensible  mission?  To  restore  thousands  of  acres  of  neglected 

city  parkland,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods.  Since  Midler  started  the  organization,  in  1995.  it  has  hauled  out 

roughly  80,000  tons  of  trash,  kept  more  than  400  acres  of  riverfront  land  and  50  city-owned  lots  from  the 

clutches  of  developers,  and  tilled  the  soil  of  many  community  gardens  gone  to  seed.  And  it  wouldn't  be  a  Midler 

enterprise  without  some  show-business  glamour:  Bette  s  Hulaween.  her  costume  ball  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 

last  fall,  drew  Mariah  Carey.  Martha  Stewart.  Sting  and  Trudie  Styler.  Yoko  Ono.  Oscar  de  la  Renta.  and 

Donna  Karan.  and  featured  Elton  John  at  the  piano  with  Devil  horns  glowing  on  top  of  his  head.  The  event  raised 

$2.2  million,  proving  that  the  lady  is  an  environmental  champ.  "I  love  nature. '  says  Midler,  who  dressed 

as  a  giant  rose  for  the  event,   despite  what  she  did  to  me. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Roberto  Clemente  State  Park 
greenhouse,  in  the  Bronx,  on  March  2.  2006. 
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While  Wast 

The  Queen  of  England  is  afraid.  International  C.E.O.'s  are  nervous. 

And  the  scientific  establishment  is  loud  and  clear. 

If  global  warming  isn't  halted,  devastating  sea-level  rises  will  be  inevitable  by  2100 

So  how  did  this  virtual  certainty  get  labeled  a  "liberal  hoax"  in  the  U.S.? 

Try  the  same  tactics  Big  Tobacco  used  to  deny  the  dangers  of  smoking.  As  businesse 

governments,  and  climatologists  around  the  globe  call  for  action, 

MARK  HERTS GAARD  reveals  exactly  how  serious  the  threat  has  become — 

and  who  persuaded  the  American  people  there  is  no  crisis 
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LOST  CAPITAL 

The  Greenland  ice  sheet  shrank  by  50 
cubic  miles  last  year.  Were  it  to  melt  completely, 
sea  levels  would  rise  20  feet— which  would 
leave  large  areas  of  Washington,  D.C.,  including- 
the  Mall,  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
the  Washington  Monument,  underwater. 
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WORST-CASE   SCENARIO 

Unless  greenhouse-gas  emissions  are  curbed, 
warns  James  Hansen  of  nasa,  global  temperatures 
could  climb  2  to  3  degrees  Celsius  by  2100: 
"The  last  time  the  earth  was  that  warm,  sea  levels 
were  80  feet  higher  than  today."  Such  a  rise, 
which  could  take  hundreds  of  years,  would  leave 
little  of  Manhattan  but  the  skyscrapers. 
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The  administration  "cherry-picked" 

THE  SCIENCE  ON  CLIMATE  CHANGE, 

"just  like  it  cherry-picked  the  intelligence 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION; 

says  Paul  O'Neill. 
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en  months  before 


Hurricane  Katrina  left  much  of  New  Or- 
leans underwater.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  had 
a  private  conversation  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tom  Blair  about  George  W.  Bush.  The 
Queen's  tradition  of  meeting  once  a  week 
with  Britain's  elected  head  of  government  to 
discuss  matters  of  state— usually  on  Tuesday 
evenings  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  always 
alone,  to  ensure  maximum  confidentiality- 
goes  back  to  1952.  the  year  she  ascended 
the  throne.  In  all  that  time,  the  contents  of 
those  chats  rarely  if  ever  leaked. 

So  it  was  extraordinary  when  London's 
Observer  reported,  on  October  31.  2004.  that 
the  Queen  had  "made  a  rare  intervention  in 
world  politics"  by  telling  Blair  of  "her  grave 
concerns  over  the  White  House's  stance  on 
global  warming."  The  Observer  did  not  name 
its  sources,  but  one  of  them  subsequently 
spoke  to  I  'unity  Fair. 

"The  Queen  first  of  all  made  it  clear  that 
Buckingham  Palace  would  be  happy  to  help 
raise  awareness  about  the  climate  problem." 
says  the  source,  a  high-level  environmental 
expert  who  was  briefed  about  the  conversa- 
tion. "[She  was]  definitely  concerned  about 
the  American  position  and  hoped  the  prime 
minister  could  help  change  [it]." 

Press  aides  for  both  the  Queen  and  the 
prime  minister  declined  to  comment  on  the 
meeting,  as  is  their  habit.  But  days  after  the 
Observer  story  appeared,  the  Queen  indeed 
raised  awareness  by  presiding  over  the  open- 
ing of  a  British-German  conference  on  cli- 
mate change,  in  Berlin.  "I  might  just  point 
out.  that's  a  pretty  unusual  thing  for  her  to 
do."  says  Sir  David  King.  Britain's  chief 
scientific  adviser.  "She  doesn't  take  part  in 
anything  that  would  be  overtly  political." 
King,  who  has  briefed  the  Queen  on  climate 
change,  would  not  comment  on  the  Ob- 
server report  except  to  say,  "If  it  were  true,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me." 

With  spring  arriving  in  England  three 
weeks  earlier  than  it  did  50  \ears  ago.  the 
Queen  could  now  see  signs  of  climate  change 
w  ith  her  own  eyes.  Sandringham.  her  country 
estate  north  of  London,  overlooks  Britain's 
premier  bird-watching  spot:  the  vast  North 
Sea  wetlands  known  as  the  Wash.  A  lifelong 
outdoorswoman.  the  Queen  had  doubtless 
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Current  (top)  and  projected  (above)  aerial 
views  of  New  York  City,  where  a  storm  surge 
on  top  of  a  three-foot  sea-level  rise  could 
flood  prime  real  estate.  (The  images  on  these 
two  pages  are  based  on  simulations 
created  by  the  National  Environmental  Trust.) 


observed  the  V-shaped  flocks  of  pink-footed 
geese  that  descend  on  the  Wash  even  winter. 
But  in  recent  years,  says  Mark  Avery,  conser- 
vation director  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  she  also  would  have  seen 
a  species  new  to  the  area:  little  egrets.  These 
shiny  white  birds  are  native  to  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Avery  says,  "but  in  the  last  5  to  10  years 
they  have  spread  very  rapidly  to  Northern 
Europe.  We  can't  prove  this  is  because  of  ris- 
ing temperatures,  but  it  sure  looks  like  it." 

Temperatures  are  rising,  the  Queen 
learned  from  King  and  other  scientists,  be- 
cause greenhouse  gases  are  trapping  heat -in 
the  atmosphere.  Carbon  dioxide,  the  most 
prevalent  of  such  gases,  is  released  whenever 
fossil  fuels  are  burned  or  forests  catch  fire. 
Global  warming,  the  scientists  explained, 
threatens  to  raise  sea  levels  as  much  as  three 
feet  by  the  end  of  the  21st  century,  thanks  to 
melting  glaciers  and  swollen  oceans.  (Water 
expands  when  heated.) 

This  would  leave  much  of  eastern  En- 
gland, including  areas  near  Sandringham. 
underwater.  Global  warming  would  also 
bring  more  heat  waves  like  the  one  in  the 
summer  of  2003  that  killed  31,000  people 
across  Europe.  It  might  even  shut  down  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  flow  of  warm  water  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  gives  Europe  its 
mild  climate.  If  the  Gulf  Stream  were  to 
halt— and  it  has  already  slowed  30  percent 
since  1992— Europe's  temperatures  would 
plunge,  agriculture  would  collapse.  London 
would  no  longer  feel  like  New  York  but  like 
Anchorage. 

he  Queen,  says  King,  "got 
it"  on  climate  change,  and 
she  wasn't  alone.  "Every- 
one in  this  country,  from 
the  political  parties  to  the 
scientific  establishment, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  our  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  larger  business  community,  has 
come  to  a  popular  consensus  about  climate 
change— a  sense  of  alarm  and  a  conviction 
that  action  is  needed  now,  not  in  the  future." 
says  Tony  Juniper,  executive  director  of  the 
British  arm  of  the  environmental  group 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 
*  At  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  the 

Queen.  Blair  was  being  attacked  on  climate 
change  from  all  ideological  sides,  with  even 
the  Conservatives  charging  that  he  was  not 
doing  enough.  Yet  Blair's  statements  on  the 
issue  went  far  beyond  those  of  most  world 
leaders.  He  had  called  the  Kyoto  Protocol, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  162  countries 
and  requires  industrial  nations  to  reduce 
greenhouse-gas  emissions  5  percent  be- 
low 1990  levels,  "not  radical  enough."  The 
world's  climate  scientists.  Blair  pointed  out. 
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had  estimated  that  60  percent  cuts  in  em 
sions  were  needed,  and  he  committed  Br 
ain  to  reaching  that  goal  by  2050. 

But  it  wouldn't  matter  how  much  Brita 
cut  its  greenhouse-gas  emissions  if  oth 
nations  didn't  do  the  same.  The  U.S.  w 
key,  not  only  because  it  was  the  work 
largest  emitter  but  because  its  refusal 
reduce  emissions  led  China.  India.  Bra2 D 
and  other  large  developing  countries  to  a 
why  they  should  do  so.  All  this  Blair  h 
also  said  publicly.  In  2001  he  criticized  t  r 
Bush  administration  for  withdraw  ing  fn 
the  Kyoto  Protocol.  In  2004  he  said  it  w  r 
essential  to  bring  the  U.S.  into  the  global  I- 
fort  against  climate  change,  despite  its  cr 
position  to  Kyoto. 

It  was  no  secret  that  Bush  opposed  mi° 
datory  emissions  limits,  but  Blair,  who  h  : 
risked  his  political  future  to  back  the  dee r 
ly  unpopular  war  in  Iraq,  was  uniquely  j 
sitioned  to  lobby  the  president.  Bush  ow 
him  one.  At  the  same  time.  Blair  needed  ^ 
show  his  domestic  audience  that  he  coi  l  "■ 
stand  up  to  Bush,  that  he  wasn't  the  pre 
dential  "poodle"  his  critics  claimed. 

To  compel  Bush  to  engage  the  issi  B.:;i 
Blair  made  climate  change  a  lead  agen  ■■ 
item  at  the  July  2005  meeting  of  the  Gro 
of  8.  the  alliance  of  the  world's  eight  rii 
est  nations.  A  month  before  the  meetir. 
which  was  held  at  Gleneagles.  in  Scotlai 
Blair  flew  to  Washington  to  see  Bush  fai 
to-face.  That  same  day.  the  national  aci 
emies  of  science  of  all  the  G-8  nations, 
well  as  those  of  China.  India,  and  Bra^> 
released  a  joint  statement  declaring  tl 
climate  change  was  a  grave  problem  tl 
required  immediate  action. 

On  the  morning  of  July  7.  the  sumr 
was  interrupted  by  the  shocking  new  s 
four  suicide  bombers  had  set  off  explosic  minus 
in  London,  killing  56  people.  Blair  rush  P« 
to  the  scene,  but  he  returned  that  night,  s 
determined  to  secure  an  agreement. 

In  the  end.  however.  Bush  held  firi- 
Washington  vetoed  all  references  to  mk 
datory  emissions  cuts  or  timelines,  and  1 P* led t 
climate-change  issue  was  overshadowed  Pffla 
African  debt  relief,  which  had  been  pul  T- 
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cized  bv  Bob  Geldofs  Live  8  concerts. 
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"There  were  no  tough  targets  at  Gl  "• 
eagles  because  we  would  not  have  got  [ 
signatures  on  the  document."  says  Kii  liti 
who  adds.  "We  might  well  have"  gott  S .; 
seven— that  is,  every  nation  but  the  U  * 
The  farthest  the  G-8  leaders  went— a 
even  this  required  a  battle,  says  King— v  )  . 
to  include  a  sentence  that  read,  in  p£  >t.\- 
"While  uncertainties  remain  in  our  i  : 
derstanding  of  climate  science,  we  kn  V 
enough  to  act  now." 

But  seven  weeks  later,  nature  acted  fi  B 
and  it  was  the  United  States  she  hit. 
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o  one  can  say  for  sure 
whether  global  warm- 
ing  caused  Hurri- 
"cane  Katrina.  which 
slammed  into  the  Gulf 
Coast  on  August  29. 
2005.  But  it  certainly 
fit  the  pattern.  The  sci- 
tific  rule  of  thumb  is  that  one  can  never 
(me  any  one  weather  event  on  any  single 
use.  The  earth's  weather  system  is  too 
mplex  for  that.  Most  scientists  agree,  how- 
er.  that  global  warming  makes  extra-strong 
irricanes  such  as  Katrina  more  likely  be- 
use  it  encourages  hot  oceans,  a  precon- 
tion  of  hurricane  formation. 
"It's  a  bit  like  saying,  'My  grandmother 
ed  of  lung  cancer,  and  she  smoked  for 
e  last  20  years  of  her  life— smoking  killed 
r." "  explains  Kerry  Emanuel,  a  professor 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
w  ho  has  studied  hurricanes  for  20  years. 
Veil,  the  problem  is.  there  are  an  awful 
of  people  who  die  of  lung  cancer  w  ho 
ver  smoked.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
10  smoked  all  their  lives  and  die  of  some- 
ing  else.  So  all  you  can  say,  even  [though] 
t  evidence  statistically  is  clear  connecting 
lg  cancer  to  smoking,  is  that  [the  grand- 
rther]  upped  her  probability." 
Just  weeks  before  Katrina  struck,  Eman- 
I  published  a  paper  in  the  scientific  jour- 
1  Nature  demonstrating  that  hurricanes 
d  grown  more  powerful  as  global  tern- 
rat  ures  rose  in  the  20th  century  Now,  he 
/s,  by  adding  more  greenhouse  gases  to 
5  earth's  atmosphere,  humans  are  "load- 
z  the  climatic  dice  in  favor  of  more  power- 
hurricanes  in  the  future." 
But  most  Americans  heard  nothing  about 
irricane  Katrina's  association  with  global 
irming.  Media  coverage  instead  reflected 
•  views  of  the  Bush  administration— spe- 
ically,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
leric  Administration,  which  declared 
it  the  hurricane  was  the  result  of  natural 
ktors.  An  outcry  from  N.O.A.A.'s  scien- 
ts  led  the  agency  to  backtrack  from  that 
itement  in  February  2006,  but  by  then 
nventional  wisdom  was  set  in  place.  Post- 
atrina  New  Orleans  may  eventually  be 
nembered  as  the  first  major  U.S.  casualty 
global  warming,  yet  most  Americans  still 
•n't  know  what  hit  us. 
Sad  to  say,  Katrina  was  the  perfect  pre- 
few  of  what  global  warming  might  look  like 
the  21st  century.  First.  Katrina  struck  a 
y  that  was  already  below  sea  level— which 
where  rising  waters  could  put  many  coast- 
dwellers  in  the  years  ahead.  In  2001.  the 
N.-sponsored  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
imate  Change  (I.P.C.C).  a  peer-reviewed, 
|  ternational  collaboration  among  thou- 
nds  of  scientists  that  is  the  world's  leading 
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authority  on  climate  change,  predicted  that 
sea  levels  could  rise  as  much  as  three  feet 
by  2100.  By  coincidence,  three  feet  is  about 
how  much  New  Orleans  sank  during  the 
20th  century.  That  was  because  levees  built 
to  keep  the  Mississippi  River  from  flooding 
also  kept  the  river  from  depositing  silt  that 
would  have  replenished  the  underlying  land 
mass,  explains  Mike  Tidwell.  the  author  of 
Bayou  Farewell:  The  Rieh  Life  and  Tragic 
Death  of  Louisiana's  Cajun  Coast.  "You 
could  say  that  in  New  Orleans  we  brought 
the  ocean  to  the  people."  Tidwell  adds, 
"which  is  pretty  much  what  global  warming 
will  do  to  other  cities  in  the  future." 

What's  more.  Katrina  was  a  Category  5 
hurricane,  the  strongest  there  is.  Such  ex- 
treme weather  events  will  likely  become  more 
frequent  as  global  warming  intensifies,  says 
the  I.P.C.C.  Yes.  Katrina's  winds  had  slowed 
to  high-Category  3  levels  by  the  time  it  made 
landfall,  but  it  was  the  hurricane's  storm 
surge  that  killed  people— a  surge  that  formed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  when  the  storm  was 
still  Category  5.  Thus.  Katrina  unleashed  10 
to  15  feet  of  water  on  a  city  that  was  already 
significantly  below  sea  level. 

To  envision  global  warming's  future  im- 
pacts, the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  reflect  this  and  other  scenarios.  The 
three  large-scale  illustrations  are  an  artist's 
interpretations  of  projections  generated  for 
Vanity  Fair  by  Applied  Science  Associates 
Inc.  (appsci.com).  a  marine-science  consult- 
ing firm  based  in  Rhode  Island.  The  projec- 
tions do  not  account  for  small-scale  features 
such  as  coastal-protection  structures. 

The  effects  of  a  three-foot  sea-level  rise 
compounded  by  a  storm  surge  from  a  Catego- 
ry 3  hurricane  are  shown  in  the  image  of  the 
Hamptons,  which  would  suffer  severe  flood- 
ing. The  image  of  Washington.  D.C..  shows 
the  effects  of  a  20-foot  sea-level  rise,  which  is 
what  scientists  expect  if  the  entire  Greenland 
ice  sheet  melts.  The  ice  sheet  has  shrunk  50 
cubic  miles  in  the  past  year  alone,  and  is  now 
melting  twice  as  fast  as  previously  believed. 

Finally,  the  image  of  New  York  City 
shows  the  effects  of  an  80-foot  rise  in  sea  lev- 
els. That's  what  would  happen  if  not  only  the 
Greenland  ice  sheet  but  its  counterpart  in 
the  Antarctic  were  to  melt,  says  James  Han- 
sen, the  director  of  nasa's  Goddard  Institute 
for  Space  Studies.  Hansen,  who  put  climate 
change  on  the  media  map  in  1988  by  saying 
that  man-made  global  warming  had  already- 
begun,  made  headlines  again  earlier  this 
year  when  he  complained  that  White  House 
political  appointees  were  trying  to  block 
him  from  speaking  freely  about  the  need 
for  rapid  reductions  in  greenhouse-gas  emis- 
sions. Hansen  warns  that,  if  global  emissions 
continue  on  their  current  trajectory,  the  ice 
sheets  will  not  survive,  because  global  tern- 
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The  capital  would  suffer  significant  flooding 
from  the  combined  impact  of  a  two-foot 
rise  in  sea  levels  and  a  storm  of  the  kind 
expected  once  every  50  years. 
Such  storms  could  become  more  common 
as  ocean  temperatures  rise. 
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MARTHA'S  VINEYARD 

A  three-foot  sea-level  rise  could  devastate 

Martha's  Vineyard,  the  tony  Massachusetts 

beach  community  that  has  been 

a  favorite  getaway  for 

the  Clintons  and  the  Kennedys. 
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peratures  will  increase  by  2  to  3  degrees  Cel- 
sius by  the  end  of  this  century.  "The  last  time 
the  earth  was  that  warm,  sea  levels  were  80 
feet  higher  than  today,"  he  says.  It  will  likely 
take  hundreds  of  years  for  sea  levels  to  rise 
the  full  80  feet,  but  the  process  would  be  irre- 
versible, and  the  rises  would  not  be  gradual. 
"You're  going  to  be  continually  faced  with  a 
changing  coastline,  which  will  force  coastal 
dwellers  to  constantly  relocate,"  he  says. 

This  article's  smaller,  aerial-view  illus- 
trations are  based  on  simulations  by  the 
National  Environmental  Trust,  a  nonprofit 
group  in  Washington.  D.C.  N.E.T  relied  on 
data  from  the  I.P.C.C,  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  the  N.O.A.A.  Additional 
N.E.T.  simulations  are  available  at  net.org. 
Philip  Clapp,  N.ET.'s  president,  says,  "The 
U.S.  government  has  never  released  its 
own  simulations.  The  Bush  administration 
doesn't  want  these  pictures  in  front  of  the 
American  people  because  they  show  that  a 
three-foot  sea-level  rise  plus  storm  flooding 
would  have  catastrophic  consequences." 


These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  why 
David  King  wrote  in  Science  in  2004.  "'Cli- 
mate change  is  the  most  severe  problem 
that  we  are  facing  today— more  serious 
even  than  the  threat  of  terrorism."  King's 
comment  raised  hackles  in  Washington 
and  led  a  top  press  aide  to  Tony  Blair  to  try 
to  muzzle  him.  But  the  science  adviser  tells 
me  he  "absolutely"  stands  by  his  statement. 
By  no  means  does  King  underestimate  ter- 
rorism; advising  the  British  government  on 
that  threat,  he  says,  "is  a  very  important 
part  of  my  job."  But  the  hazards  presented 
by  climate  change  are  so  severe  and  far- 
reaching  that,  in  his  view,  they  overshadow 
not  only  every  other  environmental  threat 
but  every  other  threat,  period. 

"Take  India."  King  says.  "Their  mon- 
soon is  a  fact  of  life  that  they  have  devel- 
oped their  agricultural  economy  around. 
If  the  monsoon  is  down  by  10  percent  one 
year,  they  have  massive  losses  of  crops. 
If  it's  10  percent  over,  they  have  massive 
flood  problems.  [If  climate  change  ends 


Yet  even  if  such  a  reduction  were  achieve 
a  significant  rise  in  sea  levels  may  be  unavoil 
able.  "It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  si 
we'll  avoid  a  three-foot  sea-level  rise,  though! 
won't  necessarily  happen  in  this  century."  saj 
Michael  Oppenheimer,  a  professor  of  geosJ 
ences  and  international  affairs  at  Princetol 
Oppenheimer's  pessimism  is  rooted  in  tl 
lag  effects  of  the  climate  system:  oceans  stoj 
heat  for  a  century  or  longer  before  releasir 
it;  carbon  dioxide  remains  in  the  atmosphe| 
for  decades  or  longer  before  dissipating. 

According  to  King,  even  if  humanity  \\c| 
to  stop  emitting  carbon  dioxide  today,  "ter 
peratures  will  keep  rising  and  all  the  impac 
will  keep  changing  for  about  25  years." 

The  upshot  is  that  it  has  become  too  late  | 
prevent  climate  change;  we  can  only  adapt  i 
it.  This  unhappy  fact  is  not  well  understoc 
by  the  general  public;  advocates  downplJ 
it,  perhaps  for  fear  of  fostering  a  paralyziif 
despair.  But  there  is  no  getting  around  it: 
cause  humanity  waited  so  long  to  take  dej 
sive  action,  we  are  now  stuck  with  a  certal 
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In  New  York,  it  would  leave  much  of 
Lower  Manhattan,  including  the  Ground 
Zero  memorial  and  the  entire  financial 
district,  underwater.  La  Guardia  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  airports  would  meet  the  same 
fate.  In  Washington.  D.C,  the  Potomac 
River  would  swell  dramatically,  stretching 
all  the  way  to  the  Capitol  lawn  and  to  with- 
in two  blocks  of  the  White  House. 

Since  roughly  half  the  world's  6.5  bil- 
lion people  live  near  coastlines,  a  three-foot 
sea-level  rise  would  be  even  more  punish- 
ing overseas.  Amsterdam.  Venice,  Cairo, 
Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Calcutta  are  some  of 
the  cities  most  threatened.  In  many  places 
the  people  and  governments  are  too  poor  to 
erect  adequate  barriers— think  of  low-lying 
Bangladesh,  where  an  estimated  18  million 
people  are  at  risk— so  experts  fear  that  they 
will  migrate  to  neighboring  lands,  raising 
the  prospect  of  armed  conflict.  A  Pentagon- 
commissioned  study  warned  in  2003  that 
climate  change  could  bring  mega-droughts, 
mass  starvation,  and  even  nuclear  war  as 
countries  such  as  China,  India,  and  Paki- 
stan battle  over  scarce  food  and  water. 


up]  switching  off  the  monsoon  in  India, 
or  even  changing  it  outside  those  limits, 
it  would  lead  to  massive  global  economic 
de-stabilization.  The  kind  of  situation  we 
need  to  avoid  creating  is  one  where  popu- 
lations are  so  de-stabilized— Bangladesh  be- 
ing flooded.  India  no  food— that  they're  all 
seeking  alternative  habitats.  These,  in  our 
globalized  economy,  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  all  of  us  to  manage." 

The  worst  scenarios  of 
global  warming  might 
still  be  avoided,  scientists 
say,  if  humanity  reduces 
its  greenhouse-gas  emis- 
sions dramatically,  and 
very  soon.  The  I.P.C.C. 
has  estimated  that  emis- 
sions must  fall  to  60  percent  below  1990 
levels  before  2050.  over  a  period  when  glob- 
al population  is  expected  to  increase  by  37 
percent  and  per-capita  energy  consumption 
will  surely  rise  as  billions  of  people  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  South  America  strive  to  ascend 
from  poverty. 


amount  of  global  warming  and  the  clinu 
changes  it  will  bring— rising  seas,  fiercer  heJ 
deeper  droughts,  stronger  storms.  The  Woif 
Health  Organization  estimates  that  clime 
change  is  already  helping  to  kill  150.000 
pie  a  year,  mainly  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Tl 
number  is  bound  to  rise  as  global  warmij 
intensifies  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  inevitability  of  global  warming  dc 
not  mean  we  should  not  act.  King  empl 
sizes:  "The  first  message  to  our  political  lea) 
ers  is.  action  is  required.  Whether  or  not 
get  global  agreement  to  reduce  emissior] 
we  all  need  to  adapt  to  the  impacts  that 
in  the  pipeline."  That  means  doing  all  tl 
things  that  were  not  done  in  New  Orleaj 
building  sound  levees  and  seawalls.  restori| 
coastal  wetlands  (which  act  like  speed  bui 
to  weaken  hurricanes'  storm  surges),  strenj 
ening  emergency-preparedness  networks  aj 
health-care  systems,  and  much  more. 

Beyond  this  crucial  first  step— whil 
most  governments  worldwide  have  yet  [ 
consider— humanity  can  cushion  the  sevl 
ity  of  future  global  warming  by  limiti| 
greenhouse-gas  c  ontfni  ed  on  page 
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JNKEN   TREASURE 

itergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
I  warned  that  global  warming  could  add 

t  to  sea  levels  by  2100  and  increase  the 
hgth  and  frequency  of  major  storms, 
'ee-foot  sea-level  rise  combined  with  a 
-gory  3  hurricane  would  do  serious  damage 
e  pricey  homes  of  the  Hamptons. 
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UNSAFE  HAVEN 

The  former  Junger-family  house,  left,  in 
Belmont.  Massachusetts.  Insets,  from  top:  Floyd 
\\  i<jj;iiis.  Albert  DeSalvo,  and  Ellen  Junger 
with  one-year-old  Sebastian  as  photographed  by 
Kuss  Blomerth.  in  1963:  headlines  from 
the  September  1.  1962.  Boston  Globe  and  the 
August  22.  1962.  Record  American . 
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In  the  idyllic  Boston  suburb  of  Belmont  in  1962. 
SEBASTIAN  JUNGER'S  parents  hired  three  men  to  build  a  studio  behind 
their  house.  One  was  a  hardworking  father  of  two  named  Al  DeSalvo. 
who  seemed  as  shocked  as  anyone  by  the  town's  first  murder,  just  a  few 
blocks  away.  Two  years  later  DeSalvo  confessed  to  being  the  Boston  Strangler 
In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  the  author  writes  about  his  mother's 
brush  with  death,  DeSalvo's  strange  behavior,  and  the  lingering 
mystery  of  the  Strangler  case 
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ne  morning  in  the  fall  of 
1962,  when  I  was  not  yet  a 
year  old,  my  mother,  Ellen, 
looked  out  the  window  and 
saw  two  men  in  our  front 
yard.  One  was  in  his  30s  and 
the  other  was  at  least  twice 
that,  and  they  were  both 
dressed  in  work  clothes  and 
seemed  very  interested  in 
the  place  where  we  lived. 
My  mother  picked  me  up 
and  walked  outside  to  see 
what  they  wanted. 

They  turned  out  to  be 
carpenters  who  had  stopped  to  look  at  our  house  because  one 
of  them— the  older  man— had  built  it.  He  said  that  his  name  was 
Floyd  Wiggins  and  that  20  years  earlier  he'd  built  our  house  in 
sections  up  in  Maine  and  then  brought  them  down  by  truck.  He 
said  he  assembled  it  on-site  in  a  single  day.  We  lived  in  a  placid 
little  suburb  of  Boston  called  Belmont,  and  my  parents  had  al- 
ways thought  that  our  house  looked  a  little  out  of  place.  It  had  an 
offset  saltbox  roof  and  blue  clapboard  siding  and  stingy  little  sash 
windows  that  were  good  for  conserving  heat.  Now  it  made  sense: 
the  house  had  been  built  by  an  old  Maine  carpenter  who  must 
have  designed  it  after  the  farmhouses  he  saw  all  around  him. 

Excerpted  from  A  Death  in  Belmont,  by  Sebastian  Junger, 

to  be  published  this  month  by  W.  W  Norton  &  Company;  ©  2006 

by  the  author. 


Wiggins  now  lived  outside  Boston  and  worked  for  the  youngc 
man,  who  introduced  himself  as  Russ  Blomerth.  He  had  a  pain 
ing  job  around  the  corner,  Blomerth  said,  and  that  was  why  the 
were  in  the  neighborhood.  My  mother  said  that  the  house  w; 
wonderful  but  too  small  and  that  she  and  my  father  were  takin 
bids  from  contractors  to  build  a  studio  addition  out  back.  She  w< 
an  artist,  she  explained,  and  the  studio  would  allow  her  to  pah 
and  give  drawing  classes  at  home  while  keeping  an  eye  on  m 
Would  they  be  interested  in  the  job?  Blomerth  said  that  he  woi 
be,  so  my  mother  put  me  in  his  arms  and  ran  inside  to  get  a  cop 
of  the  architectural  plans. 

Blomerth's  bid  was  the  low  one,  as  it  happened,  and  within 
few  weeks  he,  Wiggins,  and  a  younger  man  named  Al  were  in  tr 
backyard  laying  the  foundation  for  my  mother's  studio.  Some  da; 
all  three  men  showed  up,  some  days  it  was  Blomerth  and  Wi 
gins,  some  days  it  was  just  Al.  Around  eight  o'clock  in  the  mor 
ing  my  mother  would  hear  the  bulkhead  door  slam  and  then  she 
hear  footsteps  in  the  basement  as  Al  got  his  tools,  and  then  a  fe 
minutes  later  she'd  watch  him  cross  the  backyard  to  start  wor 
Al  never  went  into  the  main  part  of  the  house,  but  sometimes  n 
mother  would  bring  a  sandwich  out  to  the  studio  and  keep  hi 
company  while  he  ate  lunch.  Al  talked  a  lot  about  his  childn 
and  his  German  wife.  Al  had  served  with  the  American  forces 
postwar  Germany  and  was  the  middleweight  boxing  champion 
the  American  Army  in  Europe.  Al  was  polite  and  deferential 
my  mother  and  worked  hard  without  saying  much.  Al  had  dai 
hair  and  a  powerful  build  and  a  prominent  beak  of  a  nose  ar 
was  not,  my  mother  says,  an  unhandsome  man. 

The  studio  that  they  built,  when  it  was  finally  finished,  had 
high  concrete  foundation  set  into  a  slight  hill  and  end  walls  of  i 
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BLEAK  HOUSE 

From  left:  Massachusetts  attorney  general  Elliot  Richardson,  rear  center, 
with  policemen,  1967;  attorneys  Hank  policemen  and  Roy  Smith,  third  from 
left,  in  Belmont.  1963;  the  Goldberg  house;  inset,  Bessie  Goldberg. 


anks  with  a  steep-pitched  shingle  roof  that  came  almost  down 
the  ground.  There  was  a  Plexiglas  skylight  at  the  roof  peak  that 
rmred  light  onto  the  hardwood  floors,  and  there  was  a  raised 
iigstone  landing  that  my  mother  populated  with  large  plants. 
be  job  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1963;  by  then  Blomerth 
id  Wiggins  had  moved  on  to  other  work,  and  Al  was  left  by  him- 
lf  to  finish  up  the  details  and  paint  the  trim.  On  one  of  those 
st  days  of  the  job,  my  mother  dropped  me  off  at  my  babysitter's 
id  went  into  town  to  do  some  errands  and  then  picked  me  up  at 
€  end  of  the  day.  We  weren't 
>me  20  minutes  when  the 
lone  rang.  It  was  the  babysit- 
r,  an  Irish  woman  I  knew  as 
ni,  and  she  was  in  a  panic, 
ock  up  the  house,  Ani  told 
y  mother.  The  Boston  Stran- 
er  just  killed  someone  in 
elmont. 

The  victim's  name  was  Bes-  ^^^^^ 

e  Goldberg,  and  she  had 

;en  found  by  her  husband  raped  and  strangled  in  their  home 
ji  Scott  Road.  Several  days  earlier,  a  68-year-old  woman  named 
|lary  Brown  had  been  raped  and  bludgeoned  to  death  in  the 
|nall  town  of  Lawrence,  north  of  Boston.  They  were  the  eighth 
[id  ninth  sex  murders  in  the  Boston  area  in  almost  a  year,  and 
le  public  had  started  calling  the  killer  the  Boston  Strangler. 
ly  mother  rushed  out  to  the  studio,  where  Al  was  painting  on 
ladder,  and  told  him  the  news.  It's  so  scary,  my  mother  remem- 
;rs  telling  him.  I  mean,  here  he  is  in  Belmont,  for  God's  sake! 
shook  his  head  and  said  how  terrible  it  was,  and  he  and  my 


He  realized  her 

head  was  at  the  wrong  angle, 
her  face  looked  puffy. 


mother  talked  about  it  for  a  while,  and  eventually  she  went  back 
into  the  house  to  start  dinner. 

My  mother  didn't  see  Al  again  until  the  next  day.  He  showed 
up  with  Blomerth  and  Wiggins  because  the  job  was  almost  done 
and  they  had  to  start  packing  their  tools  and  cleaning  up  the 
site.  Blomerth  had  brought  a  camera  for  the  occasion,  and  he  ar- 
ranged us  all  inside  the  studio  and  took  a  photograph.  I'm  looking 
straight  at  Blomerth— no  doubt  because  he  said  something  to  get 
my  attention— and  my  mother,  seated  on  a  maple-wood  bench,  is 

looking  down  at  me,  her  first- 
born child,  rather  than  up  at 
the  camera.  She  is  34  years 
old  and  her  dark-brown  hair 
is  pinned  high  on  her  head 
and  she  wears  a  paisley  shirt 
with  the  sleeves  neatly  rolled 
up  and  she  appears  primarily 
interested  in  the  baby  on  her 
^^^^^"  lap.  Behind  my  mother  and 

off  her  right  shoulder  is  Old 
Mister  Wiggins  standing  politely  in  a  sweater-vest  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back  and  a  claw  hammer  jammed  headfirst 
into  his  front  pocket.  His  shirt  is  buttoned  right  up  to  his  chin, 
and  he  looks  like  he's  at  least  75  years  old.  Standing  next  to  Wig- 
gins and  directly  behind  my  mother  is  Al. 

Al  and  I  are  the  only  people  looking  directly  at  the  camera, 
and  whereas  I  have  an  infant's  expression  of  puzzled  amazement, 
Al  wears  an  odd  smirk.  His  dark  hair  is  greased  up  in  a  pompa- 
dour, and  he  is  clean-shaven  but  unmistakably  rough- 
looking,  and  he  has  placed  across 
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his  stomach  one  enormous,  outspread  hand.  The  hand  is  visible 
only  because  my  mother  is  leaning  forward  to  look  at  me.  The 
hand  is  at  the  exact  center  of  the  photograph,  as  if  it  is  the  true 
subject  around  which  the  rest  of  us  have  been  arranged. 

When  Israel  Goldberg  pushed  open  the  front 
door,  all  he  heard  was  the  radio  playing,  and 
he  stepped  inside  and  called  out  to  his  wife.  No 
one  answered.  He  had  several  bundles  in  his 
arms,  an  assortment  of  frozen  vegetables  that 
Bessie  had  asked  him  to  pick  up  for  a  dinner  party  that  night,  and 
he  walked  down  the  hallway  and  into  the  kitchen,  and  it  wasn't 
until  he  was  putting  the  food  away  in  the  refrigerator  that  it  oc- 
curred to  him  something  was 
not  right.  His  wife  had  hired 
a  man  to  help  her  clean  the 
house  that  day,  but  the  place 
was  silent,  and  there  wasn't 
even  a  note  for  him.  ""Bess!"  he 
shouted,  but  there  was  still  no 
answer,  and  now  his  curiosity 
turned  to  fear.  He  dropped  his 
overcoat  on  the  floor  and  ran  "^^^^^™ 

upstairs,  still  calling  his  wife's 

name.  He  checked  their  bedroom,  he  checked  the  closets,  he 
checked  the  spare  room  and  the  bathroom  and  their  daughter's 
old  high-school  room  that  she  still  occasionally  slept  in— no  one. 
He  could  hear  the  shouts  of  children  playing  kickball  in  front 
of  his  house;  a  boy  named  Dougie  Dreyer  was  single-handedly 
scoring  run  after  run  against  an  assemblage  of  neighborhood 
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"I  opened  the  door 

to  the  cellar  and  I  saw  him 
down  there  looking  at  me." 


girls.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  president.  America  was  not  yet  fu  iiehi 
at  war  in  Vietnam,  and  Belmont.  Massachusetts,  where  Israel  ai 
his  wife  had  moved  10  years  earlier,  was  arguably  the  epitome 
all  that  was  safe  and  peaceful  in  the  world.  There  were  no  bars  lb: 
liquor  stores  in  Belmont.  There  were  no  poor  people  in  Belnii   : 
There  were  no  homeless  people  in  Belmont.  There  were  no  d; 
gerous  parts  of  Belmont,  or  poor  parts  of  Belmont,  or  even  u 
parts  of  Belmont.  There  had  never  been  a  murder  in  Belmont  F-sorr 
was— until  the  moment  Israel  Goldberg  went  back  downstairs  a 
finally  glanced  into  the  living  room— the  perfect  place  to  live 

The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  that  the  floor  lamp  next  to  tfcer. 
sofa  had  been  knocked  over.  Its  pedestal  was  propped  on  the  a  Is  r 
of  the  divan,  and  it  was  slanted  downward  to  rest  on  the  carp  i-r 

ed  floor.  He  went  over  to  inv  men 
tigate.  Beside  the  lamp  was  I  rad 
partially  crushed  lampshai  Hft 
Between  the  lampshade  a  s.v 
the  knocked-over  lamp  was  I  pharr 
body  of  his  wife. 

Bessie  Goldberg  was  lyi  i:- 
on  her  back  with  her  skirt  a  :  :> 
apron  pulled  up  and  her  legs   pharrj 
^^^"^^  posed.  One  of  her  stockings  M  - 

been  wound  around  her  ne  audit 
and  her  eyes  were  open,  and  there  was  a  little  bit  of  blood  on  :. 
lip.  The  first  thought  that  went  through  Israel  Goldberg's  mind  \  t  ::~ 
that  he'd  never  seen  his  wife  wearing  a  scarf  before.  An  instant  \i  - 
he  realized  that  her  head  was  at  the  wrong  angle,  her  face  lool  rdedrj 
puffy,  and  she  wasn't  breathing.  According  to  the  children  on 
street,  Israel  Goldberg  was  inside  less  than  a  couple  of  mini 
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Far  left,  the  home  of  the  first  Boston  Strangler  vietim. 
Anna  Slesers;  left,  DeSalvo  being  escorted  to  the 
East  Cambridge  Courthouse,  January  12,  1967;  inset, 
prosecutor  Donald  Conn  and  defense  attorney  F.  Lee 
Bailer  outside  the  courthouse,  January  18,  1967. 


fore  he  screamed  and  ran  back  out  and  demanded  to  know  if  they 
id  seen  anyone  leave  the  house.  They  hadn't,  though  they  would 
er  remember  a  black  man  passing  them  on  the  sidewalk  as  they 
ilked  home  from  school.  A  black  man  was  not  a  common  sight  in 
ilmont  in  1963,  and  virtually  every  good  citizen  who  had  seen  him 
liking  down  Pleasant  Street  that  afternoon  remembered  him. 
In  hindsight— Belmont  now  forever  marred  by  its  first  mur- 
•r— some  witnesses  agreed  that  the  black  man  might  have  looked 
;e  he  was  in  a  hurry.  He  had  glanced  back  several  times.  He  had 
ilked  fast,  hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  and  had  almost  walked  into 
me  bushes  as  he  passed  Dougie  Dreyer  and  two  neighborhood 
rls  on  their  way  home  from  school.  A  sub-shop  owner  named 
>uis  Pizzuto  had  caught  sight  of  him  from  behind  his  restaurant 
unter  and  was  sufficiently  curious  to  step  around  to  the  doorway 
watch  him  pass.  The  black  man  had  stopped  in  at  the  Pleasant 
reet  Pharmacy,  across  the  street,  and  then  re-emerged  a  few  min- 
es later  with  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  The  teenage  boy  who  worked  at 
e  pharmacy  said  that  he  had  bought  a  pack  of  Pall  Malls  for  20 
nts  but  had  not  seemed  nervous.  A  middle-aged  woman  agreed 
at  he  hadn't  seemed  nervous  but  observed  that  the  skin  of  his 
ce  was  "pocky"  A  few  minutes  later,  Louis  Pizzuto  walked  into 
e  pharmacy  to  find  out  what  the  black  man  wanted. 
Not  much,  it  seemed,  except  the  cigarettes.  The  black  man  was 
11  and  thin  and  wore  brown  checked  pants  and  a  black  overcoat. 
)me  remembered  him  wearing  a  dark  hat  and  sunglasses,  and 
me  remembered  that  he  had  a  mustache  and  sideburns.  Soon 
would  be  known  that  he  crossed  the  street  to  the  bus  stop  and 
>arded  the  first  bus  that  came,  which,  unfortunately,  was  going  in 
e  wrong  direction.  Instead  of  getting  off,  he  stayed  on  it  to  Park 
ircle,  smoked  a  cigarette  with  the  bus  driver  during  the  five-minute 
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layover,  and  then  continued  back  toward  Cambridge.  He  stepped 
off  the  bus  in  Harvard  Square  at  19  minutes  to  four  and  walked 
past  Out-of-Town  News,  apparently  to  the  closest  bar  he  could  find. 
He  would  have  been  sitting  at  the  bar  counter  ordering  a  10-cent 
beer  just  as  Israel  Goldberg  opened  the  door  of  his  strangely  quiet 
home.  He  would  have  been  in  a  taxicab  heading  toward  a  friend's 
apartment  in  Central  Square  when  police  cruisers  began  converg- 
ing on  Scott  Road.  And  he  would  have  been  walking  around  Cen- 
tral Square  looking  for  his  girlfriend— who  had  left  him  several  days 
earlier— when  investigators  at  the  Goldberg  house  found  a  slip  of 
paper  from  the  Massachusetts  Employment  Security  Office  with 
his  name  on  it.  Bessie  Goldberg  had  hired  him  to  clean  the  house, 
which  would  have  made  him  the  last  person  to  see  her  alive. 

The  black  man's  name  was  Roy  Smith.  He  was  originally 
from  Oxford,  Mississippi,  but  his  records  at  Employ- 
ment Security  had  him  living  at  441  Blue  Hill  Avenue, 
in  Roxbury.  That  was  not  true,  as  it  turned  out;  he  re- 
ally lived  with  his  girlfriend  at  175  Northampton  Street, 
in  Boston.  The  landlady,  however,  told  the  police  that  Smith's  girl- 
friend had  moved  out  four  or  five  days  earlier.  Two  plainclothes 
officers  stayed  on  Northampton  Street  while  word  went  out  to  the 
Cambridge  police  that  Smith  might  be  in  the  area  looking  for  his 
girlfriend.  At  11:13  p.m.  the  police  issued  a  bulletin,  accompanied  by 
Roy  Smith's  mug  shots  and  fingerprint  data  from  a  previous  arrest, 
announcing  that  he  was  wanted  for  murder  in  the  town  of  Belmont. 
Bessie  Goldberg  was  the  ninth  Boston-area  woman  to  be  raped 
or  sexually  assaulted  and  murdered  in  the  previous  year,  and  like 
her  many  of  the  victims  had  been  elderly.  If  Roy  Smith  had  indeed 
killed  Bessie  Goldberg— and  by  now  the  continued  on  page  23 * 
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FELICITATIONS! 


Keri  Russell  and  couch, 

photographed  in  New  York  City  on 

January  27,  2006. 
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n  the  fall  of  1999,  Keri  Russell  made  bizarro-television  who  has  now  directed  Russell  in  Mission:  Impossible  III.  Rus- 

istory  when,  as  the  namesake  college  student  of  the  WB  se-  sell  (also  a  new  face  for  CoverGirl)  plays  a  beautiful  but  lethal 

s  Felicity,  she  received  an  unfortunate  on-screen  haircut.  student  of  Tom  Cruise's  Impossible  Mission  Force  stud,  Ethan 

other  than  rely  on  Hollywood  trickery,  Russell  allowed  her  Hunt.  In  preparation  for  one  pyrotechnic  chase  scene,  she 


)elow-the-shoulder  ringlets  to  be  pruned  into  a  boyish  do  for 
he  show's  second  season.  Talk  about  a  buzz  cut:  ratings  de- 
lined,  a  media  circus  ensued,  and  the  WB's  entertainment 
'resident  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Nobody  is  cutting  their  hair 
igain  on  our  network." 

Russell  emerged  from  this  baptism  of  fire  with  her  humor  in- 
act,  and  seven  years  later  she  is  laughing  about  another  close 
have,  again  courtesy  of  J.  J.  Abrams,  the  co-creator  of  Fe/ic- 
>y  who  went  on  to  bequeath  to  viewers  Alias  and  Lost  and 


says,  her  shoulder-length  tresses  were  sprayed  with  flame  "re- 
tardant,"  and  she  was  told,  "If  your  hair  catches  on  fire,  don't 
let  go  of  the  van.  You'll  fall  off."  Her  reaction:  "Holy  shit!" 

Ditto  the  response  of  fans  who  read  an  online  report  that 
working  with  Cruise  had  sparked  an  interest  in  Scientology. 
"Totally  unfounded,"  Russell  says,  though  the  gossip  "had  all 
my  Jewish  grandmothers  calling"  and  asking,  "Do  we  have  to 
be  worried?"  Relax,  media-savvy  bubbes.  Your  granddaughter 
knows  her  way  around  a  hairy  situation.      -FRANK  DiGlACOMO 
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Unlike  any  fashion  model  before  her. 
Snzv  Parker  was  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
the  world,  bringing  her  own  radiant  personality 
to  every  shoot.  Hitting  Paris  in  1950,  at  age  17. 
under  the  wing  of  her  already  famous  older 
sister.  Dorian  Leigh,  she  went  on  to  wow 
Christian  Dior,  became  a  muse  to  Coco  Chanel 
and  Richard  Avedon,  and  fell  for  the  dashing 
count  she  would  secretly  marry.  But  even 
when  Hollywood  beckoned,  LAURA  JACOBS 
writes,  Parker  never  gave  a  fig  for  the 
glitter  and  glamour:  she  found  her 
greatest  happiness  at  home 
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lERIC.VN  BEAUTA 


Suz\  Parker  and  Can 

Grant  on  the  set  of  Kiss 

Them  for  Me,  1957. 

Opposite,  Su/y  poses 

lor  Vogue  in  a  (livenchy 

ensemble.  1953. 
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ecember  21,  1956:  Edward  R. 
Murrow's  Person  to  Person  gives  America  a  captivating  Christmas 
gift.  She  is  five  feet  ten,  a  slim  bough  in  a  dark  Chanel  suit,  her  hair 
a  tumble  of  copper  that  even  on  black-and-white  television  has  a 
new-penny  glint.  With  the  poise  of  a  princess,  she  shows  the  country 
her  Sutton  Place  penthouse.  To  the  interviewer,  Mrs.  Murrow,  she 
speaks  of  her  charmed  life.  The  couture,  for  example,  in  Harper's 
Bazaar:  "All  those  things  you  see  now  I  did  last  July.  So  all  the  thrill 
is  gone."  And  pinball:  "My  favorite  indoor  sport."  Her  magnificent 
Coromandel  screen:  "It's  something  I've  looked  for  for  so  many 
years."  And  travel:  "It's  a  funny  thing.  I  don't  suppose  there's  any- 
thing I  love  more  than  leaving."  What  about  a  favorite  city?  "Paris. 
Because  you  never  know  what's  going  to  come  around  the  next  cor- 
ner, because  you  live  in  surprises.  You  know  like  when  you're  in  love 
and  you  hurt  a  little  bit?  I  always  hurt  for  Paris." 

Is  it  too  cold  to  see  the  terrace?,  Mrs.  Murrow  asks,  and  the  camera 
follows  this  heavenly,  singular  girl  out  the  French  doors  into  a  New 
York  night  of  ghostly  glows.  "It's  getting  a  little  bit  foggy  now,"  she 
explains,  "but  it's  sort  of  lovely.  It's  like  being  on  a  boat."  And  so  she 
sails  through  living  rooms  across  the  country,  the  first  American  mod- 
el on  a  first-name  basis  with  the  world:  Suzy. 

It  had  all  happened  and  was  still  happening  for  Suzy  Parker  in 
1956.  She  was  24  and  at  the  peak  of  a  modeling  career  that  was  ar- 
guably the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Christian  Dior,  the 
reigning  king  of  50s  fashion,  called  Suzy  "the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world."  Coco  Chanel,  fashion's  dowager  queen,  mentored  the 
young  American,  mothered  her,  and  in  1954  looked  on  Suzy  as  the 
muse  of  a  newly  global  Chanel.  Joan  Crawford  herself  weighed  in. 
"I  think  that  face,"  she  said,  "is  the  most  fabulously  beautiful  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  whole  life."  And  the  smile.  Suzy  had  half-smiles, 
mystery  smiles,  sly,  knowing,  and  slow  smiles,  but  that  million-dollar 
Suzy  Parker  smile,  pure  phenomenon  framed  by  deep-dish,  apple-pie 
dimples,  it  was  a  thing  unleashed— sunshine  and  thunder.  All  her  life 
she  would  joke  about  the  luck  of  her 
high  cheekbones,  but  Suzy's  smile- 
there  would  never  be  another  one  like 
it.  Hollywood  had  noticed. 

"Suzy,"  Mrs.  Murrow  continues, 
"a  number  of  models  have  gone  into 
show  business.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  doing  that  yourself?" 

'Well.  I  don't  know.  I  recently 


PARIS  WHEN  IT 

DRIZZLES 


Photographer  Richard 

\vedon  captured  a  Dior-clad 

Suzy  (flanked  by  models 

Gardner  McKay  and 

Robin  Tattersall)  in  Paris, 

August  1956. 
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As  much  a 

personality  as  a  beauty, 


Suzv  was  the  first  model      * 
America  cared  about,  i 


Hade  a  film,  Funny  Face.  I  was  in  the  movie  ex- 
;tlv  two  minutes.  And  I  only  do  what  I  do  in  life, 
hich  is  model." 

1  What  Suzy  doesn't  say  is  that  the  heroine  of  Fun- 
v  Face,  a  freethinking  ingenue  more  interested  in 
artre  than  in  Vogue  (Audrey  Hepburn  in  the  mov- 
),  was  inspired  by  none  other  than  Suzy  Parker, 
ho  in  her  playful  relationship  with  photographer 
ichard  Avedon  (Fred  Astaire!)  pushed  fashion  pho- 
>graphy  into  a  new  phase  of  energy,  emotion,  and 
Might.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  Suzy  the  first  super- 
lodel.  For  much  of  her  career  she  was  the  highest- 
aid  model  in  the  world,  her  rate  always  dou- 
te  that  of  her  peers.  In  fact,  the  word  is  too 
nail  for  her.  Suzy  loved  the  freedom  she  de- 
ved  from  her  earnings,  but  her  spirit  was 
marching.  As  much  a  personality  as  a  beauty, 

rwas  the  first  model  America  cared  about, 
hurt  for. 
m  m     er  father  was  George 

m  Lofton  Parker,  chem- 
ist, inventor,  a  man 
of  few  words  who 
went  his  own  way. 
Raised  on  a  cotton 
arm  in  southern  Texas,  the  youngest  of  12, 
dheaded  Lofton  grew  up  to  look  like  Lind- 
;rgh.  and  was  just  as  self-contained.  To  get 
!oney  for  college,  he  sold  his  share  of  the 
mily  farm  to  his  brothers.  When  they 
;came  millionaires— the  Parker  Creek,  it 
ippened.  ran  black  with  oil— Lofton  couldn't  have  cared  less. 
i  San  Antonio  he'd  met  Elizabeth  Kirkpatrick  at  a  dancing  class,  and 
hen  they  married  the  following  year— he  18,  she  17— he  left  college  for 
paying  job  at  Standard  Oil.  Within  three  years  the 
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t  February 


2002 


Dear   suzy. 


RlChard  Avedon 
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Parkers  had  three  daughters:  Dorian,  born 
in  1917;  Florian.  1918  (nicknamed  Cissie); 
and  Georgibell,  1919. 

And  what  daughters!  All  three  were 
beauties.  As  a  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Parker 
came  from  a  line  of  superbly  attractive  Scots 
with  a  family  taste  for  exaggeration  and  an 
average  height  of  six  feet  (they  were  as  tall  as 
their  tales).  Both  Elizabeth  and  Lofton  were 
rigid  Baptists,  and  they  raised  their  daughters 
in  kind— no  makeup,  swearing,  drinking,  or, 
God  forbid,  smoking.  That  didn't  keep  Eliza- 
beth from  spoiling  Dorian.  "Dorian  was  her 
pride,"  says  Nella  Jarrett,  a  Kirkpatrick  cousin. 
And  with  reason.  Dorian  was  of  gifted  intelli- 
gence, a  voracious  reader,  a  star  in  school.  She 
was  further  distinguished  by  being  small,  not  tall, 
the  petite  Parker.  Where  Cissie  and  Georgibell  were  dressed  like 
twins,  Dorian  got  diva  treatment.  The  seamstress,  Cissie  remem- 
bers, "would  go  to  a  movie  and  sit  through  it  many  times  because 
there  was  a  dress  that  Dorian  wanted  in  that  movie.  Mother  loved 
us.  It's  just  that  Dorian  was  it." 

While  Mother  was  social,  busy  with  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  other  clubs.  Daddy  was  shy,  a  man 
who  saved  physical  affection  for  his  wife  and  was  uncomfortable 
touching  the  kids.  His  solitary  tinkering  led  to  a  neat  family  busi- 
ness. Finding  there  were  no  ready  rates  for  shipping  freight  by 
railroad,  Lofton  computed,  down  to  the  tiniest  town,  the  costs  of 
all  possible  distances  and  published  his  own  monthly  rate  sched- 
ule. As  if  that  weren't  enough,  unhappy  with  the  print  quality  of 
his  charts,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  develop  a  better  etching 
acid,  and  then,  so  printing  plates  could  be  re-used,  concocted 
an  etching-erasure  formula.  Both  formulas— referred  to  in  the 
family  as  The  Fluid— were  mixed  in  the  bathtub  and  bottled  at 
home  in  Jackson  Heights,  New  York,  where  the  Parkers  had 

relocated.  Some  20  years 
later  Lofton  would  comfort- 
ably retire  on  the  proceeds. 
But  in  1932,  a  surprise. 

Mrs.  Parker  thought  it  was 
menopause.  "Suzy  wasn't 
supposed  to  happen,"  recalls 
cousin  Nella.  It  was  the  De- 
pression, and  the  Parkers 
would  have  to  sell  their  car 
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From  top:  Suzy  with  her 
second  husband,  Pierre  de 
la  Salle,  in  the  1950s; 
Suzy  graces  the  cover  of 
Vogue,  November  1.  1958; 
a  letter  from  Avedon. 
Opposite,  Suzy  models 
forHorst.  1954. 


to  have  this  fourth  child,  but  maybe  it  would  be  a  boy.  "Daddy 
was  always  hoping  for  a  boy,"  says  Cissie,  "and  Suzy  was  it."  On 
October  28,  1932,  she  was  born  in  Long  Island  City,  a  blue  baby— 
"dead  longer  than  any  other  baby  at  that  time  who  lived,"  says  Cis- 
sie. The  infant  was  slapped  to  life  by  an  intern,  and  named  af- 
ter three  of  Elizabeth's  friends,  Cecelia  Rena  Ann.  Lofton,  formal 
with  his  daughters  for  15  years,  fell  for  this  one,  the  spitting  image 
of  himself.  "Never  let  anyone  call  you  Cecelia,"  he  would  say. 
"You're  my  little  Suzy." 

"Of  course,"  says  the  mean  mother  in  Now,  Voyager,  a  Bette  Da- 
vis hit  of  1942,  "it's  true  that  all  late  children  are  marked."  And  Suzy 
was  late,  13  years  between  her  and  Georgibell.  She  was  a  sickly  child, 
alarming  the  household  with  her  asthma  attacks,  allergies,  horrible 
earaches  that  kept  her  crying,  and  bouts  of  pneumonia  that  set  her 
apart.  She  was  mischievous,  blaming  any  misdeeds  on  an  imaginary 
girl  ("Mary  did  it").  She  was  funny.  "Suzy  was  given  dancing  les- 
sons," says  Cissie,  "and  Mr.  Hillhouse,  our  teacher,  went  and  told 
Mother  and  Daddy  to  take  Suzy  out  of  the  class.  He  said,  'The  class 
is  following  Suzy  and  not  paying  any  attention  to  me.'  Because  Suzy 
would  act  up  and  be  a  clown."  And  then  there  were  the  things  Suzy 
did  that  weren't  funny:  slide  in  her  socks  on  the  porch  (both  arms 
went  through  a  window);  jump  off  the  roof  on  a  dare  (two  broken 
ankles);  roller-skate  into  a  plate-glass  window  (cut  arms,  broken 
wrist);  ride  her  first  bicycle  under  a  truck  (broken  fingers,  wrist,  el- 
bow). "All  Daddy  heard  was  the  scream  and  he  was  around  the  front 
in  the  car  waiting,"  says  Cissie.  "He  knew,  whenever  anything  hap- 
pened, it  would  be  Suzy." 

If  Suzy  was  marked,  it  was  with  the  love  of  her  father.  "She  was 
Uncle  Lofton's  pride  and  joy,"  says  Nella.  In  turn,  Suzy  idolized 
her  dad,  relished  having  him  all  to  herself.  It  wasn't  just  that  they 
had  the  same  pale  skin  and  red  hair.  Suzy  was  similarly  inward, 
pensive,  despite  her  outward  cleverness  and  a  prettiness  that 
would  soon  turn  heads.  Their  relationship  was  difficult  for  Mrs. 
Parker,  who  wasn't  used  to  sharing  Lofton.  "My  mother  hated 
Suzy,"  Dorian  says  bluntly.  "She  did  everything  in  the  world  to 


be  unpleasant  to  her.  Because  Daddy  liked  her  so  much.  Motr 
was  jealous  of  her.  Always."  Cissie  angles  it  differently:  "Mot! 
lived  through  Dorian,  and  Daddy  lived  through  Suzy."  All 
life,  Suzy  would  have  the  untouchable  autonomy  that  comes  frc 
being  Daddy's  girl.  And  from  her  mother,  a  shade  of  gray, 
feeling  of  being  unwanted. 

"J  he  1940s  belonged  to  Dorian.  Her  full  nar 
was  Dorian  Elizabeth  Leigh  Parker,  but  wh| 
she  landed  on  the  cover  of  Harper's  Bait 
June  1944,  the  result  of  her  first  go-see  ("I 
not  do  anything  to  those  eyebrows,"  Di 
Vreeland  commanded),  she  shortened 
name  to  Dorian  "Leigh.  The  Parkers  didn't  approve  of  modelir 
and  Dorian,  who  at  the  time  had  a  copywriting  job  at  Reput 
Pictures,  didn't  either.  "As  far  as  I  was  concerned,"  she  says 
day,  aged  89,  "modeling  was  just  showing  off."  But  when  a  frit 
told  her  the  hourly  rate,  as  high  as  $40  during  World  War  II, 
called  the  second-largest  agency,  Harry  Conover.  In  modeli 
terms  Dorian,  at  27,  was  ancient,  and  at  five  feet  five  inches,  tl 
short.  She  also  had  two  children  by  a  college  sweetheart  sh^ 
already  divorced.  But  she  was  quick,  brilliant,  with  Persia 
blue  eyes  and  those  beguiling  zigzag  _ 
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PARKER 


Above,  Suzy  on  Park 
Avenue  in  the  1959 
hit  The  Best  of  Every* 
left,  the  four  Parker  sistc. 
Florian  ("Cissie'"). 
Dorian,  Suz>  (foreground), 
and  Georgibell.  circa  I94S: 
opposite,  one  ofSuzy's 
favorite  portraits  of  her 
circa  1952. 
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eyebrows.  Says  the  irrepressible  Carmen  DeirOrefice,  who 
started  modeling  at  13  in  1945,  a  year  after  Dorian  had  begun: 
"There  was  Vivien  Leigh,  Hedy  Lamarr,  and  Dorian  Leigh!" 
This  was  the  face  of  the  40s:  a  nakedly  boned,  icy-dewy,  bru- 
nette beauty. 

"She  had  a  mystery  and  a  delicacy,"  says  fashion  editor  Polly 
Mellen.  then  at  Harper's  Bazaar,  "but,  unlike  Vivien  Leigh,  this 
is  not  a  fragile  lady.  I  worked  with  her  on  one  of  my  first  shoots 
and  I  was  terrified  of  her.  I  remember  being  told,  'She  will  wear 
it  or  she  won't  wear  it.  She  will  do  her  own  makeup  and  her  own 
hair.  She  gets  the  gist  of  what  the  shoot  is  and  takes  over— and 
she's  right.'" 

"She  somehow  senses  what  it  is  the  photographer  is  inad- 
equately trying  to  get  from  her,"  wrote  Cecil  Beaton  in  his  book 
Photobiography;  ''and  she  conveys  a  remarkable  variety  of  moods  . . . 
the  sweetness  of  an  eighteenth-century  pastel,  the  allure  of  a  Sar- 
gent portrait,  or  the  poignancy  of  some  unfortunate  woman  who 
sat  for  Modigliani." 

"Dorian  was  born  to  be  a  model."  says  Eileen  Ford,  empress  of 
the  industry.  "'She  could—just  by  looking  at  a  camera— make  you 
feel  an  emotion." 


A     nd  just  by  looking  at  a  man  . . .  well,  Dorian"s 
/%      favorite  indoor  sport  was  definitely  not  pin- 
/  ball.  After  a  slow  start  with  that  first  husband, 

^r  Dorian  zoomed  into  warp  speed,  making  up 

£  for  lost  time.  The  list  is  legion,  and  the  lovers 

.  M  .  ,  M  .  named  here,  not  including  her  seven  husbands, 
are  only  a  sampling:  photographer  Irving  Penn,  jazz  musician 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  singer  Harry  Belafonte,  drummer  Buddy  Rich, 
fitness  guru  Nicholas  Kounovsky,  movie  producer  Sam  Spiegel, 
writer  Irwin  Shaw,  poet  Robert  Graves.  Dorian  admits  she  con- 
fused infatuation  with  love,  but  she's  never  pretended  she  wasn't 
ready  for  a  romp. 

"Dorian  had  tits  and  ass,"  says  Carmen,  "and  this  tiny  waist- 
line and  these  tiny  ankles  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  she  would 
walk  in— I  tell  you  she  had  so  much  estrogen,  like  some  men  are 
full  of  testosterone.  Dorian  was  just  so  sexy  without  saying  a 
word.  And  she  was  her  own  person." 

"She  flirted  outrageously,"  says  Laura  Clark,  then  a  junior  fash- 
ion editor  at  Harper's  Bazaar,  "with  every  man  that  ever  walked 
the  earth." 

"When  I  was  on  Vogue,"  recalls  fashion  editor  Babs  Simpson, 
"we  did  a  celebration  of  Mrs.  [Edna]  Chase's  50th  anniversary. 
It  was  a  portfolio  with  Penn,  and  we  did  five  pages,  one  repre- 
senting each  decade,  and  Dorian  was  the  girl— she  was  the  eternal 
girl— and  there  were  different  men  in  each  one.  Each  one  of  the 
men  became  absolutely  fascinated  with  her." 

Dorian  lived  in  a  brownstone  on  Lexington  Avenue  and  took 
her  phone  messages  in  a  candy  store  across  the  street,  her  dates 
stacked  up  like  airplanes  waiting  to  land.  Friends  at  that  time  were 
Conde  Nast  wunderkind  Leo  Ler- 
man  and  precocious  Truman  Capote, 
who  clocked  her  comings  and  goings. 
"Happy-go-lucky"  was  Capote's  nick- 
name for  Dorian,  so  similar  to  "Holly 
Golightly,"  a  fictional  character  begin- 
ning to  take  form.  Dorian's  wayward 
lifestyle,  her  restless  bravado,  went  a 
long  way  toward  the  making  of  Capo- 
te's heroine,  the  slim  girl  of  his  slim  vol- 


MODEL  BEHAVIOR 


Suzy  Parker  (wearing 

a  Saint  Laurent  coat)  and 

Mike  Nichols  pose 

outside  the  American 

Hospital  of  Paris 

for  Harper's  Bazaar, 

August  1962. 
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tfiodelnw  to  bake  bm 
She  was  happy  to  trade 
fame  for  a  stoi  t 


ae  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's.  Four  years  after  Audrey  Hep- 
rn  played  Suzy  in  Funny  Face,  she  would  go  lightly  as 
prian  Leigh  (very  lightly— the  promiscuity  took  a  powder) 
Blake  Edwards's  1961  film  of  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's. 


ith  Dorian  gaining  fame  (and  in- 
famy) in  New  York  City,  with  Cis- 
sie  and  Georgibell  married,  and 
with  a  Democrat  still  in  the  White 
House,  Lofton,  who  always  voted 
Republican,  decided  1946  was  the 
ne  to  retire.  He  found  a  house  with  an  orange  grove  in  Po- 
Mia  Park,  Florida,  a  climate  he  thought  would  be  good  for 
zy's  asthma,  though  she  wasn't  "little"  anymore.  At  13,  she 
d  reached  her  full  height  of  five  ten  and  was  the  tallest  girl 
her  class,  something  no  one  wants  to  be.  Mrs.  Parker  didn't 
Ip  matters,  making  Suzy  wear  her  hair  in  pigtails.  "Mother 
inted  to  make  her  a  little  old-fashioned  girl,"  says  Dorian, 
nd  that's  how  we  got  so  close."  Suzy  began  to  spend  sum- 
:r  vacations  up  in  New  York  City  with  Dorian,  which  gave 
other  and  daughter  a  break.  "From  the  time  she  was  14,"  says 
Irian,  "I  protected  her  like  Daddy  did." 
And  Dorian  laid  a  path  before  her.  She  saw  that  with  freck- 
I  fading  and  hair  down  Suzy  was  more  natural  a  model  than 
e  was.  Dorian  had  developed  an  eye  for  models,  and  that 
ar  opened  her  own  makeshift 
(ency,  Fashion  Bureau,  be- 
use  Conover's  bookers  were 
j  slow  on  the  phone.  Dorian 
stered  photographer  friends 
take  pictures  of  her  baby  sis- 
:,  if  only  to  prove  to  gawky 
zy  how  pretty  she  was.  She 
ited  with  photographers 
nn,  John  Rawlings,  and 
iren  Radkai,  and  some  of 
:  test  photos  found  their 
iy  into  magazines.  With- 
t  even  trying,  Suzy  was  a 
->del.  She  became  fast 
;nds  with  Carmen,  who 
is  almost  a  year  older,  and 
ring  the  day  the  mischie- 
us  side  of  Suzy  took  over. 
)orian  would  give  us  money  to 

te  the  bus  down  to  Vogue,"  says  Carmen,  "or  I  would  have  a 
)  and  Suzy  was  going  to  come  with  me.  And  instead  we'd  go  to 
novie.  It  was  her  idea.  So  1  would  get  in  trouble."  But  at  night,  a 
nsitive  side:  "She  cried  herself  to  sleep  so  many  times,"  says 
orian.  At  first  she  thought  Suzy  missed  her  high-school  sweet- 
art,  Ronald,  but  no,  it  was  "because  she  was  so  much  taller,  and 
ople  would  be  shocked  when  she  came  in,  because  they  were 
pecting  another  Dorian  Leigh.  It  made  her  upset  when  they  had 
open  seams  because  she  was  very  big."  Here  was  the  beginning 
a  difference  between  the  two  sisters.  Dorian  was  blithe-spirited, 
livious  to  criticism,  a  sophisticate  worthy  of  Noel  Coward, 
izy— her  Eloise  escapades  aside— was  serious,  a  perfectionist. 
In  1948,  Dorian  married  husband  number  two  (Roger  Mehle— 
e  ex-husband  of  gossip  columnist  Aileen  Mehle,  who  writes  un- 
r  the  name  "Suzy"),  closed  her  agency,  and  was  pregnant  with 
r  third  child.  Suzy  Parker  was  still  in  high  school,  was  still  mod- 

ky  2006 


eling  summers  in  New  York  (a  secret  she  kept 
from  her  Florida  classmates),  and  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Huntington  Hartford  agency, 
making  $25  an  hour.  When  Suzy,  who  was 
16,  asked  for  a  raise  to  $40,  Hartford  laughed.  On  Suzy's  behalf, 
Dorian  placed  a  call  that  made  everyone  happy  but  Hartford. 

"I  can  tell  you  about  the  day  I  first  met  Suzy,"  says  founder  of 
the  eponymous  modeling  agency  Eileen  Ford.  "One  day  Dorian 
Leigh,  one  of  the  top  models  in  the  world  at  that  time,  called  and 
said,  'I  will  come  with  your  agency  if  you  tell  me  now  you'll  take 
my  little  sister  Suzy  sight  unseen.'  To  get  Dorian  Leigh  I  would  have 
taken  Gargantua.  So  we  all  agreed  to  meet  at  a  restaurant  on  55th 
Street.  And  Jerry  [Eileen's  husband]  and  I  were  sitting  there  wait- 
ing for  Dorian  and  her  little  sister.  In  came  Dorian,  followed  by 
five-foot-ten,  redheaded,  blue-eyed  Suzy  Parker.  Jerry  and  I  almost 
fainted  with  delight." 

Suzy  was  signed,  and  her  earnings  would  rise  to  $100,000.  How 
important  was  the  fledgling  model  to  Ford's  fledgling  business? 
"How  would  you  like  to  guess  the  answer  to  that?"  asks  Eileen 
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with  a  laugh.  "Wildly.  There  aren't  many  Su- 
zys  in  the  world.  God  didn't  create  them." 

"Don't  forget,"  says  actress  Ali  MacGraw, 
who  styled  a  shoot  with  Suzy  in  the  60s,  "this 
is  the  day  before  anyone  got  retouched.  You 
could  not  go  out  and  make  a  Suzy  Parker." 

And  Suzys  can  be  scary.  That  same  year, 
Dorian  bullied  another  friend— the  hottest 
young  fashion  photographer  in  the  world— 
into  booking  Baby  Sister.  "In  came  this  girl," 
the  late  Richard  Avedon  once  said,  "who 
looked  utterly  unlike  the  usual  model  type, 
wearing  one  of  the  most  rebellious  expres- 
sions I've  ever  seen  on  anybody.  She  positive- 
ly glowered."  To  Dorian.  Avedon  confessed 
his  real  fear:  "I  don't  know  if  I  can  work  with 
someone  so  beautiful.  There  may  not  be 
enough  I  can  do  to  create  something  of  my 
own."  He  took  her  to  Paris  anyway,  in  1950. 
"Everything  that  happened  to  Suzy,"  Avedon 
said  of  that  first  trip,  "happened  after  that." 

Paris  is  forever,  though  from  time  to  time 
reborn,  and  perhaps  no  rebirth  has 
caught  the  modern  imagination  the  way  this 
one  did.  postwar,  when  Christian  Dior  de- 
creed and  women  followed  and  fashion,  for 
!0  years,  was  something  between  a  renais- 
sance and  a  recovered  memory.  Launched  in 
1947,  Dior's  New  Look  was  a  fairy-tale  for- 
tress of  day  suits  seamed  like  knights'  armor 
and  ball  gowns  out  of  Versailles.  Led  by  Dior, 
with  Balenciaga,  Gres,  Balmain.  and  Fath 
in  full  cry,  the  Paris  couture  reclaimed  its 
place  in  the  world  of  ideas.  For  an  American 
model  there  was  no  bigger  plum,  or  route  to 
stardom,  than  the  French  collections.  When 
Avedon  took  Dorian  to  Paris  for  Harper's 
Bazaar  in  1949— her  first  trip— she  was  32. 
When  he  took  both  Dorian  and  Suzy  the 
next  year,  Suzy  was  17.  Just  as  Dorian  had, 


Suzy  stood  in  the  back  of  the  taxi  on  the  ride 
from  the  airport,  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  roll-back  roof  so  that  her  first  sight  of  the 
city  was  face-to-face. 

And  what  did  Paris  see?  Suzy  at  17  had 
milk-glass  skin  with  the  pink  underglow  of 
an  English  duchess,  red-gold  hair  described 
as  "Venetian  blonde."  clouds  of  it.  and  cheek- 
bones so  high  she  didn't  need  to  shade  them. 
"Like  Garbo"  was  what  eveYyone  said,  be- 
cause of  the  mobility  of  her  face,  the  trans- 
parency of  emotion.  The  contact  sheet  for  a 
portrait  Avedon  did  of  the  two  sisters  on  that 
trip  offers  a  glimpse  into  shifting  power.  Suzy 
is  behind  and  above  while  Dorian  curves  kit- 
tenishly  beneath  Suzy's  chin,  flirting  with 
the  camera  in  frame  after  frame.  Suzy  does 
not  flirt.  She  stares,  pouts,  and.  yes.  glowers, 
not  like  a  girl  but  like  a  goddess,  as  if  she 
had  lightning  bolts  in  her  pockets  and  the 
strength  to  throw  them.  "You're  free  in  every 
way,"  Suzy  would  say  of  Paris,  and  she  looks 
loomingly  free  here.  "You  fall  in  love  like 
that."  Snap.  She  did. 

It  was  at  a  party  with  a  South  American 
theme  given  by  Jacques  Fath  and  his  wife, 
Genevieve,  in  the  garden  of  their  manoir, 
west  of  Paris.  It  was  a  summer  night,  the 
men  in  black  tuxedo  pants,  white  silk  shirts 
from  Sulka,  no  coats,  and  the  guests  were  a 
mix  of  media,  theater,  fashion.  The  maga- 
zine Paris  Match  had  just  been  born,  March 
1949,  and  journalist  Pierre  de  la  Salle,  24, 
was  sent  to  report  on  the  party.  "Suzy  ar- 
rived with  her  older  sister  Dorian  Leigh," 
he  says.  "Both  of  them  were  the  center  of 
attraction.  There  was  something  very  new 
about  them,  you  see?  Suzy,  her  beauty  intim- 
idated people.  And  no  one  took  the  risk  to 
approach  her.  Except  me.  I  noticed  that  men 
were  powerfully  sexually  attracted  to  her,  al- 
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though  I  did  not  know  how  young  she  w 
But  I  found  out  something  else  from  her. 
was  in  search  of  her  raison  d'etre.  Who 
was?  What  was  the  end  of  the  game?" 

By  all  accounts  Pierre  de  la  Salle— 
tou"— was  very  smooth,  very  attractive 
world-class  skier,  in  with  the  up-and-com 
French  film  set  (Roger  Vadim,  Christ 
Marquand.  Louis  Malle),  and  a  man  of  t 
family,  a  count,  though  he  doesn't  use 
title.  Suzy  would  later  say  he  reminded 
of  Ashley  in  Gone  with  the  Wind.  "Well, 
was  the  first  European  she  ever  met."  s 
Dorian.  "To  Suzy  he  was  terribly  sophistic 
ed."  Cissie  adds.  "Pitou  was  slender  and 
like  Daddy.  I  think  that  was  what  drew  he 
him."  Paris.  Pitou— Suzy  fell  for  both. 

"There  was  something  in  common."  I 
de  la  Salle,  who  at  that  time  was  worr 
he"d  be  called  for  military  duty  in  In 
china.  "I  was  suffering  some  form  of  lo 
liness.  She  was  looking  for  what  she  re; 
was  meant  to  do." 

When  Suzy  got  home  from  the  trip,  w 
she  did  do.  secretly  in  December, 
marry  her  sweetheart  Ronald.  In  later 
she  would  say  she  did  it  as  a  show  of  in 
pendence.  She  was  angry  at  her  father's 
sistence  that  she  go  to  college  in  the  So 
when  she  wanted  to  attend  Sarah  Lawre 
College,  in  New  York.  Ronald  was  ha 
some,  part  Cherokee,  from  a  nice  family.  I 
no  doubt  fun.  "He  was  the  only  boy  I  kne 
Suzy  said,  "who  could  ride  a  motorcycle 
ward  while  sitting  on  it  backward."  But  w 
can  marriage  mean  between  a  freshmai 
U.  Penn  (low  man  on  campus)  and  a  n 
minted  beauty  on  top  of  the  world?  Was 
marriage  really  a  flight  from  childhoot 
a  momentary  return  to  it— a  reprieve  fi 
the  more  powerful  attraction  that  becko: 
across  the  ocean?  Six  months  later  she  \ 
back  in  Paris.  (In  1953,  a  divorce  from 
boy  she  would  always  remember  as 
Cherokee  Indian"  was  finalized.) 

"All  I  can  tell  you,"  de  la  Salle  contin 
"she  one  day  came  to  Rue  Vaneau  ou 
nowhere  and  said.  Can  I  stay  with  you?  / 
I  said.  Well,  it's  O.K.  with  me.  if  you  w 
And  then,  the  next  thing  that  happened, 
brought  her  camera  and  took  pictures  in 
streets  of  Paris,  with  no  decor.  That  was 
way.  Impromptu,  very  natural." 

And  that  was  how  she  lived  her  new 
Suzy  modeled  on  both  sides  of  the  Atla 
for  the  next  two  years,  sitting  for  pho 
raphers  Penn.  Roger  Prigent.  Cecil  I 
ton.  Erwin  Blumenfeld.  Horst,  and  He 
Clarke,  meanwhile  coming  from  and  g( 
to  Rue  Vaneau  like  a  mysterious  heir 
"One  morning  she  disappeared  out  of 
where."  says  de  la  Salle,  "then  suddenly 
reappears  six  months  later,  without  a  w< 
I  never  asked  any  questions.  I  did  not  ir 
fere  with  her  life." 
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[  In  1952,  just  as  Dorian  reached  the  peak 
("her  fame  as  Revlon's  historic  first  face— the 
Fire  and  Ice  Girl"— Suzy  moved  to  Paris  to 
e  with  Pitou.  and  thatwo  sisters  joked  about 
ividing  the  world  between  themselves.  Suzy, 
till  a  mere  19,  bought  a  red  MG  roadster 
I  he  broke  an  ankle  in  it,  natch),  remodeled  a 
jach  house  on  the  Left  Bank,  began  to  learn 
te  language  (a  beginner  she  would  remain: 
She  was  too  stubborn,"  says  de  la  Salle,  "and 
ways,  no,  everything  was  English"),  and 
orked  mostly  for  Helene  Gordon-Lazareff  at 
Ik.  She  was  great  friends  with  socialite  Tony 
eiga.  played  pinball  for  hours  with  Christian 
larquand.  But  if  her  life  looked  bohemian, 
en  it  came  to  the  bedroom  she  was  white 
;et  fence.  Her  lover  was  Pitou.  And  that 
it  fidelity. 

Suzy  was  in  the  midst  of  a  really  fun 
ip,"  says  Sheila  de  Rochambeau,  then  a 
e  editor.  ''Pitou  was  rushing  around, 
was  rushing  around,  looking  so  wonder- 
il  whatever  she  did.  You  have  a  vision  of 
coming  all  windblown  into  the  studio, 
10  minutes  later  you  were  looking  at  the 
kest,  most  glamorous  thing  you'd  ever 
She  was  alive.  Which  Dorian  wasn't  as 
uch.  Everybody  was  in  love  with  Suzy." 
So  much  that  in  1953,  in  John  Rawlings's 
average  of  the  fall  French  collections, 
rench  Vogue  crowed  on  its  cover:  "Collec- 
s— Suzy  Parker!"  The  model  was  more 
ortant  than  the  clothes— a  first.  And 
ine  this:  Suzy  and  Dorian  went  out  for 
ich  one  day,  and  as  they  entered  the  res- 
kurant  all  the  Frenchmen  rose  and  gave  the 
fcters  a  standing  ovation.  "They  were  beau- 
's." said  the  late  Oleg  Cassini,  "and  she  was 
nong  the  most  beautiful— Suzy  Parker."  The 
Bters'  15-year  age  difference  added  a  dash  of 
irkness.  "Some  people  thought  Dorian  was 
E  mother,"  said  Cassini.  "They  said,  Maybe 
Sie's  the  sister,  maybe  she's  the  mother."  It 
asn't  long  before  Suzy  met  and  befriended 
le  great  French  matriarch  Coco  Chanel, 
•ho  was  retired  and  going  nuts  because  of 
1  "She  really  loved  Suzy,"  says  Dorian,  "and 
jated  me.  Coco  wanted  to  be  her  mother." 
fcrhaps  she  saw  that  shade  of  gray. 

"^  ertainly,  Chanel  took  pleasure  in  Suzy's 
^  witty  independence,  the  bravura  of  her 
feauty,  just  as  Suzy  took  pleasure  in  Chanel's 
Jdvice  and  aesthetic,  her  glittering  bons  mots, 
nd  her  belief  that  "beauty  isn't  enough." 
jut  there  was  also  something  deeper  in  the 
\i\.  dating  to  the  night  of  a  card  game  at 
tl  Rue  Cambon,  Chanel's  famous  boutique 
pd  upstairs  apartment.  While  Pitou,  Coco, 

iierard  Mille,  and  Marie-Helene  de  Nicolay 
laved  cards,  Coco  told  Suzy  to  go  upstairs 
p  her  closet  and  take  whatever  she  wanted. 
pizy  pulled  out  some  dresses  from  Coco's 
)st  collection,  1938-39,  and  put  one  on. 
hen  she  came  back  to  the  room,"  says 
la  Salle,  "she  was  quite  striking.  Gerard 


said  we  would  go  with  Chanel  to  cafe  Pro- 
cope.  Helene  Lazareff  was  at  the  table  next 
to  us.  She  saw  Suzy  in  the  clothes  and  she 
flipped.  She  could  not  eat  anything.  And  she 
did  not  know  it  was  Chanel.  She  was  told  by 
Gerard,  That's  Coco  from  1938-39.'  Helene 
decided  right  at  that  moment  she  wanted 
Suzy  in  Chanel  for  the  cover  of  Elk"  Cha- 
nel, too,  made  a  lightning  decision:  reopen 
the  House.  It  was  a  second  life,  inspired  by 
Suzy  (who  would  be  a  walking  advertisement 
in  her  custom  suits).  Chanel  reopened  in 
1954,  just  as  Suzy  announced  her  retirement 
from  modeling.  She'd  gotten  a  photography 
job  with  French  Vogue. 

Suzy  hadn't  gone  to  college,  a  lapse  she 
long  regretted,  but  she  could  do  Daddy— and 
Coco— proud  by  continuing  to  learn.  She'd 
worked  as  an  assistant  to  Cartier-Bresson, 
who  "needed  me,"  she  told  Michael  Gross  in 
his  sweeping  history  of  the  business,  Model, 
"like  a  hole  in  the  head!"  She'd  done  some 
work  for  Magnum  Photos  under  Robert 
Capa.  She  published  photographs  at  Elk 
and  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  When  the  posi- 
tion came  open  at  French  Vogue,  Henry 
Clarke  suggested  she  show  her  photographs 
to  the  editor,  Michel  de  Brunhoff,  who  took 
her  on.  "Suzy  would  walk  through  the  room," 
says  Dorian,  "and  would  remember  every 
single  thing  about  the  people  who  were  there. 
Everything." 

"Suzy  loved  to  be  alone,"  says  de  la  Salle, 
"and  to  think  about  what  she  was  doing, 
concentrate  on  what  she'd  done.  Complete- 
ly opposite  of  Dorian"— and  very  much  like 
Lofton  (who  was,  at  this  time,  beginning  to 
exhibit  depressive  tendencies).  In  fact,  de- 
spite the  appearance  of  a  madcap  lifestyle, 
Suzy  didn't  like  the  kissy-face  whirl.  "Suzy 
was  never  very  social,"  says  Dorian.  "I  felt 
she  could  have  a  marvelous  life  just  being 
Suzy,  but  she  didn't  feel  that  way."  This  is 
what  Funny  Face  catches  so  well:  her  soli- 
tary pursuits,  a  lack  of  interest  in  her  own 
loveliness,  and  relationships  based  not  on 
passing  fancies  but  on  powerful  affinities- 
books,  art,  jazz.  "She  had  every  chance  to  go 
Cafe  Society,  but  she  did  not,"  said  Horst. 
"She  was  far  more  thrilled  at  meeting  Coc- 
teau  than  Rubirosa." 

To  drop  modeling  for  photography  meant 
a  huge  drop  in  income;  for  instance,  Suzy 
received  $1 15  a  month  from  Magnum,  what 
she  made  modeling  in  an  hour.  But  Suzy  had 
an  eye,  as  published  photos  prove.  Asked 
what  he  thought  of  her  photos,  de  la  Salle 
says,  "Myself,  I  cannot  judge,  because  I've 
never  seen  them."  Never  seen  his  lover's  photo- 
graphs? Pitou's  detachment  may  have  afford- 
ed Suzy  the  kind  of  space  she  needed.  Or  it 
may  have  been  a  challenge,  something  to 
soften  or  surmount.  "I  was  going  to  hang  in 
there  and  make  it  happen,"  Suzy  says  in 
Model.  "I  was  very  much  in  love,  or  thought 
I  was;  it  was  an  obsession." 


In  1955,  Suzy  returned  to  full-time  mod- 
eling. She  had  not  paid  her  U.S.  income 
taxes  during  the  preceding  years,  and  the  bill 
was  due,  more  than  $60,000.  Later  on,  she 
would  say  she  didn't  pay  in  protest  of  Adlai 
Stevenson's  losing  the  1952  election;  it  was 
really  just  an  oversight.  The  Fords  gave  Suzy 
an  interest-free  loan,  and  repaying  them 
meant  a  plunge  back  into  advertising  work 
as  well  as  editorial,  and  a  return  to  living  six 
months  in  America,  six  in  Paris.  There  was 
an  upside,  though.  Early  in  her  modeling 
Suzy  could  be  a  nuisance,  letting  competi- 
tiveness get  the  better  of  her.  Vogue  fashion 
editor  Bettina  Ballard,  in  her  book  In  My 
Fashion,  recalled,  among  other  things.  Suzy 
"chopping  off  Ann  Gunning's  heavy,  black 
hair  on  the  pretense  of  making  her  look 
better  in  hats,  which  made  Ann  impossible 
to  photograph."  Ballard  goes  on  to  say,  "It 
wasn't  until  some  seasons  later  when  [Suzy] 
had  tried  photography  in  Paris  herself  that 
she  became  soft  and  giggly  and  delicious  to 
work  with  . . .  clowning  enchantingly." 

Impromptu,  very  natural,  clowning  en- 
chantingly—this  was  no  small  thing.  Model- 
ing pre-Suzy  had  been  a  posed,  poised  af- 
fair, yet  Suzy,  famously  unable  to  sit  still  and 
be  quiet,  had  earned  a  reputation  for  never 
producing  the  same  picture  twice,  her  face 
testament  to  an  imagination,  a  sense  of  play, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  posing.  When 
the  comparison  wasn't  to  Garbo,  it  was  to 
Alec  Guinness. 

"What  Suzy  did."  says  Carmen,  "was  take 
that  kind  of  dead  mannequin  that  we  thought 
a  model  was,  and  it  was  like  somebody  had 
kissed  the  sleeping  princess  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den she  wakes  up.  Suzy  was  so  full  of  life." 

Too  much  life  for  some.  Horst,  for  in- 
stance, adored  Suzy,  but  preferred  working 
with  Dorian.  "She  was  as  inventive  with  mood 
and  expression  as  Suzy  is,  but  she  holds  the 
pose  for  you."  Avedon,  however,  was  seeking 
something  bigger  than  a  pose.  For  him  the 
overflow  was  everything— motion,  emotion, 
on  a  whole  new  scale. 

Art  historian  Martin  Harrison  has  written, 
"You  could  almost  date  changes  in  Avedon's 
style  by  his  muses.  The  next  change  was  in  the 
fifties  when  he  started  to  photograph  Suzy 
Parker."  Avedon  was  known  to  compare  the 
collaborative  relationship  between  photogra- 
pher and  model  to  that  of  a  choreographer 
and  his  ballerina.  Just  as  George  Balanchine 
had  moved  from  the  sophistication  and  dark 
fire  of  Maria  Tallchief  to  the  leggier,  more 
spontaneous  classicism  of  Tanaquil  Le  Clercq 
and  then  Suzanne  Farrell  (another  windblown 
Suzy),  so  Avedon  moved  from  Dorian  Leigh's 
distinctly  European  refinement,  a  sort  of  hot- 
house artifice,  to  Suzy's  unstudied  grace,  an 
American  sublime  that  was  a  whoosh,  a  rush 
of  fresh  air.  "Dorian  was  indoor,"  says  Babs 
Simpson.  "I  think  of  Suzy  as  being  outdoor." 

"She  did  not  want  to  be  too  slick,  too 
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chic,"  says  Polly  Mellen.  "I  was  never  able  to 
put  a  wig  on  her  or  pull  her  hair  back." 

"Suzy  looked  sort  of  untamed,"  says 
Gwen  Franklin,  a  former  fashion  director 
at  Harper's  Bazaar,  "like  she  was  just  passing 
through." 

Where  Dorian  was  a  Sargent,  a  Modi- 
gliani,  Suzy  was  Suzy.  Where,  before,  Avedon 
had  been  capturing  a  sterling  eternal,  with 
Suzy  he  was  after  the  kinetic  now,  life  being 
lived.  And  so  in  their  great  Harper's  Bazaar 
Paris  Reports  of  the  late  50s,  Suzy  is  on  roller 
skates  and  swings,  running  through  gardens 
and  parks,  reaching  and  laughing,  her  heart 
in  her  face.  If  one  can  pinpoint  the  moment 
when  a  fashion  "sitting"  became  a  "shoot,"  it 
was  in  these  spreads,  when  Avedon  aimed  his 
lens  at  Suzy  and  captured  what  he  called  her 
"radiant  unearned  ecstasy."  Why  unearned? 
Because  it  wasn't  seductive  or  submissive.  It 
was  sheer  life  force  passing  through. 

Their  affinity  didn't  work  just  in  the 
Paris  pages  of  Harper's  Bazaar  (and,  later 
on,  Vogue).  Suzy  was  launched  in  advertis- 
ing at  17,  thumbing  her  nose  at  the  reader  to 
show  off  "Love  That  Red"  nail  polish.  The 
ad  started  a  run  on  department  stores,  not 
just  for  the  polish,  but  also  for  the  toreador 
pants  Suzy  wore.  Love  That  Red  is  how  ad- 
vertisers soon  felt  about  Suzy,  the  model  of 
choice.  If  they  could  get  her  with  Avedon, 
so  much  the  better.  He  would  book  Suzy  for 
two  hours.  She'd  arrive  with  champagne  and 
caviar.  He'd  put  on  Sinatra  (or  Ella  or  Lena), 
and  the  two  would  gossip,  laugh,  and  banter 
for  one  hour  and  53  minutes,  a  kind  of  cre- 
ative ping-pong  building  toward  7  minutes  of 
flow:  a  state  of  empathetic,  seemingly  effort- 
less shooting.  Making  ads  sans  Avedon  was 
for  Suzy  the  salt  mines.  But  she  was  always 
a  pro,  always  on  time,  her  makeup  done,  her 
mood  jolly,  never  difficult,  one  more  time. 
And  she  was  foolproof.  If  Suzy  Parker  wasn't 
your  first  choice,  she  was  often,  finally,  your 
only  choice— the  model  you  called  for  a  trou- 
ble shoot.  Though  she  irritated  Charles  Rev- 
son  by  turning  down  a  contract  she  deemed 
"peanuts,"  Suzy  was  still  the  model  Revlon 
used  in  retakes,  snuck  in  at  night.  "Hers  were 
always  superb,"  says  Kitty  D'Alessio,  then  an 
executive  at  the  ad  agency  Norman  Craig 
and  Kummel.  "A  sure  sell." 

"Part  of  talent  is  the  ability  to  work," 
Suzy  would  later  say.  "I  have  worked.  I  have 
knocked  myself  out.  The  reason  I  am  the 
best-paid  model  in  the  business  is  because  I 
am  the  best  model." 

It  was  Avedon  who  suggested  Suzy  for  a 
cameo  appearance  in  Funny  Face.  And  it 
was  Audrey  Hepburn  who  suggested  her  for 
the  lead  in  Kiss  Them  for  Me,  opposite  Cary 
Grant.  Producer  Jerry  Wald  thought  Suzy 


could  be  a  new  Grace  Kelly.  The  real  Grace 
Kelly,  after  working  in  Hollywood  for  six 
years,  had  left  in  1956  to  marry  Prince  Rai- 
nier, vacating  that  tricky  niche:  the  classy 
American  ice  queen  melting  drop  by  drop. 
Suzy  was  supremely  classy,  but  too  mischie- 
vous to  be  icy,  too  cat-that-ate-the-canary, 
her  dimples  full  of  fun.  She  was  more  a  cross 
between  Kelly  and  that  other  Hepburn- 
Katharine.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  late  50s 
and  Twentieth  Century  Fox  was  heading  into 
free  fall.  Were  there  roles?  Were  there  direc- 
tors who  knew  screwball,  who  understood 
how  to  frame  this  face,  who  could  bring 
along  the  untrained  24-year-old?  Fox  sent 
two  telegrams  to  Switzerland,  where  Suzy 
was  skiing,  each  urging  her  to  fly  to  Holly- 
wood, each  ignored  because  Suzy  thought 
they  were  jokes.  Stanley  Donen  phoned  and 
said.  Its  no  joke. 

No,  Kiss  Them  for  Me  was  a  turkey— the 
officers-on-leave  plot  ramshackle,  the  script 
unfunny,  Cary  Grant  amazingly  unappeal- 
ing, and  Jayne  Mansfield  like  sticky  candy. 
Suzy  is  the  best  thing  in  the  movie— sophis- 
ticated, responsive,  her  beauty  holding  the 
camera,  slowing  it  down  the  way  beauty 
does.  She  got  slammed  anyway.  Both  col- 
leagues and  critics  thought  her  performance 
stiff,  scared,  very  un-Suzy.  Where  the  click 
of  a  Rolleiflex  found  her  completely  uninhib- 
ited and  free,  the  whir  of  a  motion-picture 
camera  turned  the  tables  and  froze  her.  Suzy 
responded  with  humor— for  friends  she  did 
imitations  of  herself  in  the  movie— and  by  go- 
ing back  to  acting  class.  "If  I  don't  make  it," 
she  said,  "no  one  will  have  to  tell  me." 

As  the  face  of  the  50s,  pre-Murrow,  Suzy 
was  seen  but  not  heard.  Once  she  became 
an  actress,  the  press  began  to  bear  down, 
elbow  in.  Cover  stories  in  Look  and  Life  hit 
the  stands.  At  Vogue  and  Harper's  Bazaar  she 
acquired  celebrity  status:  no  longer  unmen- 
tioned  in  captions,  she  was  "Suzy  Parker  . . . 
in  Dior."  Suzy  had  always  been  clever  ver- 
bally, quick  with  a  comeback,  but  now  she 
was  making  a  game  of  the  spotlight,  playing 
pinball  with  the  press.  In  her  interviews  she 
was  breezy  ("I  refuse  to  worry  about  the  fu- 
ture"), blase  ("Modeling  is  the  quickest  way  I 
know  of  to  make  a  lot  of  money  fast.  All  you 
need  is  strong  ankles"),  C'est  la  vie  ("I'm  a 
bachelor  and  happy  this  way.  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
ever  marry"),  and  sometimes  plain  full  of 
Kirkpatrick  baloney:  "I'm  really  the  lost 
daughter  of  the  Dauphin.  That's  why  I  always 
wear  Royal  Blue  instead  of  black." 

"Suzy  deliberately  lied  to  the  press,"  says 
Cissie.  "She  would  tell  these  awful  things, 
and  then  when  they  found  out  it  wasn't  true 
...  she  laughed  at  them.  It  was  that  same 
mischievous  spirit  that  she  had  as  a  child." 

It  was  also  the  influence  of  Chanel.  Suzy's 
pronouncements,  especially  on  men  and 
women  ("I  think  you  can  love  a  man  more 
when  you  aren't  married  to  him"),  have  Co- 


co's irreverence,  if  not  always  her  wisdoj 
"In  trying  to  be  like  Chanel,"  a  friend 
served,  "she  created  Suzy  Parker— the  wij 
free,  sensitive  girl." 

Its  just  that  Suzy  wasn't  wild.  She  hat| 
Hollywood  parties  and  didn't  attend, 
didn't  give  a  single  Tinseltown  bachelor— al 
they  were  all  after  her— a  look.  The  truth  is.| 
1955,  when  her  tax  situation  forced  the  mc 
back  to  New  York,  she  and  Pitou  married  iij 
Methodist  church  in  Greenwich  Village, 
lived  together  in  the  Sutton  Place  penthoul 
where,  for  the  Murrow  show  in  1956,  all  tracf 
of  Pitou  were  removed.  And  in  HollywoJ 
he  was  the  escort,  never  husband.  Faml 
and  close  friends  knew  about  the  marriaj 
but  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  Why?  "To  pi 
the  game,"  says  de  la  Salle,  who  today  live>| 
Mammoth  Lakes,  California,  with  his  wife! 
29  years,  Berenice.  "That  was  the  beginnl 
of  it.  Oh.  we're  not  going  to  say  anything! 
anyone.'  I  didn't  want  it  to  be  known.  \\ 
see.  people  interfere  with  your  life.  Papar 
were  all  over  the  place  at  that  time."  Suzy  ne 
had  a  great  explanation:  "We  told  some 
pie  we  were  married  and  then  told  them 

weren't We  just  did  it,  that's  all."  Surl 

it  couldn't  hurt  in  Hollywood,  which  in  th{ 
days  preferred  its  stars  to  be  single.  Cissie : 
"No,  no.  She  just  resented  interference  in 
private  life."  A  friend  said,  "Suzy  may 
liked  the  idea  of  living  in  sin,  but  her  Sout 
Baptist  upbringing  made  her  feel  that  it 
better  to  be  married  while  doing  so." 

Marriage  certificate  aside,  Suzy  hac 
succeeded  in  turning  Pitou  into  Aj 
ley  Wilkes.  Even  those  who  saw  the  attr| 
tion— and  he  could  be  irresistibly  char 
ing— disliked  him  for  Suzy,  feeling  he 
too  free  with  her  hard-earned  money, 
too  independent  within  the  marriage.  " 
was  very  strong-willed,"  says  Carmen, 
couldn't  stand  him  myself  because  I  thou^ 
he  was  mean  to  her,  but  he  was  her  gi 
Cissie  called  him  Suzy's  "no  'count  cour 
And  Dorian  says,  "He  was  Pal  Joey."  In 
next  movie,  Ten  North  Frederick.  Suzy  dej 
ered  a  line  that  would  always  be  true  of  1 
"I  guess  I  must  have  Airedale  blood.  I 
only  hear  one  whistle  at  a  time."  In  1! 
that  whistle  was  still  Pitou's. 

Ten  North  Frederick  was  an  adaptatj 
of  a  John  O'Hara  novel,  a  labor  of  love| 
director  Philip  Dunne.  It  was  supposec 
star  Spencer  Tracy,  supposed  to  have  lc 
tion  shooting,  supposed  to  be  in  color,  A 
supposed  to  show  off  Suzy.  Buddy  Adj 
the  inept  head  of  the  studio,  afraid  of  [ 
movie's  adult  themes,  chipped  away  atl 
budget  until  Dunne  was  reduced  to  secol 
hand  sets,  black-and-white  film.  Tracy  u[ 
Suzy's  inexperience  as  a  reason  to  back 
of  his  contract,  and  Gary  Cooper  stepil 
in  with  one  question  to  her:  "Have  you  r<[ 
your  reviews?"  When  she  nodded,  he  s;| 
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hope  that  means  ySu'll  work  hard."  She 
i.  The  movie  shows  her  off  beautifully,  for 
s  really  two  movies,  the  Suzyless  first  half 

isjointed  family  drama,  the  second  half 
May-December  love  story  sustained  by 
zy's  lyric  presence,  her  cantilena  line.  She 
t  only  holds  her  own  with  Diane  Varsi,  of 
wton  Place  fame,  but  steals  the  show,  her 
t  scene  unspeakably  moving.  Suzy  Parker 
t  her  first  good  reviews. 

)orian,  meanwhile,  had  in  1952  embarked 
on  the  most  important  love  affair  of  her 
:.  Alfonso  Cabeza  de  Vaca  y  Leighton. 
h  Marquis  de  Portago— "Fon"— was  gor- 
uis.  dark,  social,  spoiled,  and  "sex  just 
ured  out  of  him.'*  says  Laura  Clark.  ("He 
s  sort  of  like  a  male  Dorian,"  Dorian  con- 
ies with  a  laugh.)  He  was  accomplished  in 
icing,  polo,  and  steeplechasing.  and  was 
m  a  member  of  Spain's  Olympic  bobsled 
m.  And  he  was  married— his  wife.  Car- 
1  de  Portago.  is  today  Carroll  Petrie.  By 
54.  Fon  had  started  sports-car  racing.  In 
|5,  Dorian  gave  birth  to  their  son.  Kim. 

fourth  child.  In  her  memoir.  The  Girl 
)o  Had  Everything,  Dorian  writes  that  Fon 
:>mised  to  divorce  Carroll  and  marry  her. 
t  before  he  could  do  that,  on  May  12.  1957. 
miles  from  the  end  of  Italy's  famed  race. 

Mille  Miglia.  a  tire  on  his  red  Ferrari 
\v  out  and  he  crashed  through  the  crowd. 
ing  himself,  his  co-driver,  and  at  least  10 
ctators.  Over  the  illegitimate  child,  Kim. 
ift  opened  between  Dorian  and  Suzy. 

it's  important  to  remember."  Richard 
edon  said  of  the  sisters  in  2004.  "Suzy  was 
ays  a  reaction  to  Dorian.  And  Dorian 
s  an  invention."  No  one  disagrees.  "Most 
Dorian's  life  was  spent  on  a  moral  stage." 
k  Sheila  de  Rochambeau.  "She  built  the 

;ater.  she  was  the  main  actress But 

pre  were  very  limited  parts  she  could 
.e  played.  She'd  have  to  be  a  courtesan." 
hich  is  exactly  what  another  fashion  in- 

E  implies:  "Dorian  had  children  by  her 
s  and  husbands.  It  was  part  of  her  sexi- 
in  a  way.  And  very  18th-century  too. 
e  was  irresponsible  that  way,  and  it  was 
(rt  of  her  aura."  Indeed,  in  1953.  on  the 
yer  of  Look,  Dorian  famously  proclaimed. 
Id  rather  have  a  baby  than  a  mink  coat." 
men:  "Dorian  liked  to  have  babies  and 
s  hard  for  her  to  bring  them  all  the  way 
That's  what  Suzy  reacted  against.  Suzy 
s  very  responsible,  emotionally  respon- 
le —  They  disagreed  on  the  principle  of 
and  how  to  do  it." 

en  Dorian  acknowledges  the  dynamic. 
Izy  was  very  virginal,  always.  And  I  think 
it  was  in  trying  not  to  be  me." 
In  an  interview  with  Hollywood  gos- 
i  columnist  Louella  Parsons.  Suzy  said. 


"Yes,  my  sister  Dorian  had  a  baby  with  Fon 
Portago."  Dorian's  view  is  that  Suzy  was 
protecting  her  film  career  by  distancing  her- 
self from  scandal.  Suzy,  who  loved  Fon  like 
a  brother,  said  in  Model,  "I  felt  it  was  im- 
portant that  Kim  be  recognized,  that  Kim 
be  known  as  Fon  Portago's  son."  Suzy  was 
angry,  too.  at  the  way  Dorian  kept  dropping 
her  kids  with  the  Parkers  in  Florida,  often 
for  months.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Dorian, 
40  and  grieving,  modeling  jobs  waning, 
gathered  her  four  children  and  moved  to 
Paris,  where  she  started  a  second  modeling 
agency,  the  very  first  in  France,  a  ground- 
breaking achievement.  The  agency  was  a 
smashing  success  for  almost  eight  years, 
then  foundered  when  Dorian's  fifth  husband 
embezzled  the  capital.  "I  was  never  a  busi- 
nesswoman," Dorian  says  in  Model.  "I  just 
had  marvelous  ideas." 

June  7,  1958:  13  months  after  Fon's  crash 
made  front  pages  around  the  world,  an- 
other fatal  crash.  No  one  in  the  family  tells 
the  story  exactly  the  same  way.  Suzy  would 
touch  on  "the  accident,"  but  never  in  great 
detail.  What's  clear  is  that  she  always  visit- 
ed her  father  on  his  birthday.  May  27;  that 
her  mother  was  in  the  hospital  recovering 
from  a  mastectomy:  that,  with  Suzy  beside 
him.  Lofton  was  driving  on  State  Road  207; 
that  there  was  a  freight  train.  In  the  first  of 
many  big  articles,  an  outpouring  after  the 
crash.  Look  interviewed  Suzy  from  her  hos- 
pital bed  in  Jacksonville.  Florida.  She  told 
of  a  railroad  crossing  without  warning  bells 
or  lights,  the  car  going  into  a  long,  slow  skid. 
She  called  it  an  "infinity."  The  car  hit  the  train, 
went  up  into  the  air.  over  the  track,  and  landed 
on  the  other  side  facing  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. "I  saw  Daddy's  face,  and  he  had  a 
look  that  said.  'This  is  stupidity,  a  terrible  way 
to  die.'  But  he  never  let  go  of  that  wheel.  He 
willed  me  to  live." 

Cissie's  understanding  is  that,  driving  to 
the  hospital.  "Daddy  went  around  this  curve 
and  knew  instantly  there  was  a  train  coming. 
He  must  have  seen  it  through  the  trees,  the 

glitter  of  it Suzy  was  reading  a  letter  from 

Dorian,  who  was  in  Paris,  and  Daddy  yelled. 
Get  on  the  floor  and  put  your  arms  out.  And 
she  did.  And  then  the  train  hit  them." 

Years  later.  Suzy  was  known  to  tell  it  an- 
other way:  she  had  been  talking  to  her  fa- 
ther about  Pitou:  there  was  no  signal  at  the 
crossing,  and  her  father,  when  he  saw  the 
train,  had  the  instinct  to  accelerate,  and  she 
screamed  "Stop"— that's  why  they  had  the  im- 
pact, and  why  Suzy  blamed  herself. 

"Nobody  can  tell  why."  Dorian  says  of 
that  version.  "Daddy  raced  trains  all  his  life. 
The  fact  that  he  was  killed  by  a  train,  well,  it 

was  part  of  the  Greek  tragedy In  a  way, 

he  just  thought  the  engineer  was  interfering 
with  his  life." 

"They  had  a  game  since  her  childhood." 


says  de  la  Salle.  "Can  We  Beat  the  Train?" 
He  says  Suzy  and  Lofton  were  actually  go- 
ing from  the  hospital  to  the  airport.  "The 
guilt  complex  came  from  the  fact  that  Suzy 
wanted  to  come  back  to  New  York  to  be 
with  me.  She  wanted  to  be  on  time  at  the 
airport.  That's  what  she  said.  In  her  mind  I 
shared  responsibility  for  her  father's  death." 

With  two  broken  arms  and  shoulders, 
her  mouth  and  ears  full  of  shattered  glass, 
her  face  largely  untouched.  Suzy  tried  to 
pull  her  father  from  the  wrecked  car  while 
people  gawked.  He  died  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital,  his  chest  crushed.  Suzy  went  into 
a  coma,  emerged  in  a  deep  depression,  and 
had  nightmares  for  months. 

The  early  press  added  insult.  Time  and 
Newsweek  ran  items  on  the  accident,  but  for 
them  the  story  wasn't  Suzy's  near  death  or 
the  loss  of  her  father.  They  focused  on  the 
fact  that  she'd  been  admitted  to  the  hospital 
as  Mrs.  Pierre  de  la  Salle.  They  called  Pitou. 
and  he  said.  "I  have  never  been  married." 
What  was  going  on?  Digging  through  the 
records,  they  found  that  not  only  was  their 
bachelor  girl  married,  but  it  was  a  second 
marriage. 

"I  had  those  stories  coming."  Suzy  told 
Look  from  her  hospital  bed.  "I  invented  that 
character  of  an  international,  whiz-bang. 

high-living  girl But  why  was  it  Big  News 

that  Pitou  and  I  were  married  and  not  living 
in  sin?" 

The  scars  on  Suzy's  arms  would  never  be 
seen  by  the  public.  For  years  she  had  mod- 
eled around  the  awkward  mends  of  previous 
breaks— there  was  a  grace  to  it.  The  scar  to  her 
soul,  that  was  something  else.  "She  was  very 
desolate."  says  de  la  Salle,  "and  very  how  do 
I  say?— a  loner."  After  an  attempted  suicide 
with  Valium,  Suzy  went  into  psychotherapy 
with  Dr.  Edmund  Bergler  and  worked  hard 
to  recover.  It  would  never  leave  her.  though, 
the  feeling  that  it  had  been  her  fault. 

6/~"\ne  thought  went  through  my  head." 
V_y  Suzy  told  writer  Michael  Gross  dec- 
ades later,  remembering  the  accident.  "If  I 
survive  I  want  to  have  children."  And  that's 
what  she  did.  Without  discussing  it  with 
Pitou.  she  got  pregnant  by  him.  He  wasn't 
happy:  "There  was  a  contrast  that  existed 
between  what  I  was  doing  at  Paris  Match  and 
my  call  for  duty  in  Algeria  [he  was  reporting 
on  the  war],  and  the  glamour  of  someone 
that  was  6.000  miles  away  who  wanted  to 

be  in  the  movies I  said.  "You  want  to  be 

with  Jerry  Wald  and  Gary  Cooper,  and  my 
raison  d'etre  is  somewhere  else." " 

In  1959.  Suzy  was  at  work  on  her  next 
movie.  Wald's  career-girl  classic.  The  Best  of 
Everything.  On-screen  Suzy  played  aspiring 
actress  Gregg  Adams.  In  real  life  she  was 
preparing  for  the  baby,  had  hired  a  nanny, 
and  was  still  deep  in  loss.  By  the  time  the 
movie  opened.  Suzy  was  too  pregnant  to  at- 
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tend  the  premiere.  She  missed  hearing  the 
audience  gasp  when  Gregg  pulls  off  a  head- 
scarf and  that  copper  hair  floats  out. 

In  December  1959.  Suzy  gave  birth  to 
Georgia  Belle  Florian  Coco  Chanel  de  la 
Salle.  ("Dorian"  isn't  in  the  name,  because 
Suzy  and  Dorian  were  having  a  tiff  at  the  time.) 
Within  months  of  the  birth,  she  learned  of  an 
affair  Pitou  had  had  in  Paris— a  Romanian 
heiress.  Though  those  in  Suzy"s  circle  say 
there  were  many  affairs,  de  la  Salle  maintains 
this  was  the  only  one.  "It  was  brief."  he  says, 
"like  a  government  goes  on  and  six  months 
later  it's  not  there  anymore."  For  Suzy.  it  was 
one  affair  too  many.  The  marriage  ended 
soon  after,  with  Suzy  saying  Pitou  had  left 
her,  and  Pitou  believing  she  had  left  him.  In 
a  way.  both  were  right.  Chanel  helped  Suzy 
get  custody  of  Georgia,  who  was  her  god- 
daughter. When  the  divorce  was  final.  Suzy 
destroyed  every  photograph  of  herself  and 
Pitou  together.  "I  think  she  had  this  idea  of 
true  love."  says  Georgia  De  La  Salle,  now  46. 
"Mom  was  into  being  faithful.  One  love,  one 
husband,  and  many  babies  with  one  person." 

"Only  an  American  will  understand  me  in 
marriage."  Suzy  said  a  year  later.  She  was  out 
of  love  with  Paris. 

In  1960.  Fox  offered  Suzy  three  starring 
parts,  and  she  turned  them  all  down. 
"They  always  put  me  in  serious  pictures,"  she 
explained  to  Newsweek,  "because  I  want  to  do 
comedy,  you  see."  Fox  put  her  on  suspension 
and  then  shipped  her  off  to  England's  Pine- 
wood  Studios  to  play  a  British  intelligence  of- 
ficer in  a  W.W  II  movie,  a  little-known  gem. 
very  dark,  called  Circle  of  Deception.  While 
working  on  the  film,  she  was  linked  roman- 
tically with  British  socialite  Billy  Wallace, 
who  twirled  her  into  London  society.  On  her 
return  to  New^  York,  she  was  seen  with  finan- 
cier Paul  Shields,  the  stepfather  of  Mrs.  Gary 
Cooper.  All  window  dressing. 

Still  secretive.  Suzy  still  believed.  "Once 
you  say  something  out  loud,  you  lose  it." 
All  she  would  say  to  her  dear  friend  Kitty 
D'Alessio  was  "I've  met  him." 

"She  wouldn't  tell  me  who."  says  D'Alessio. 
"but  there  was  a  glow  about  her.  I  think  she 
fell  in  love  with  him  immediately." 

Bradford  Dillman  was  a  dashing  young 
comer  on  contract  at  Fox,  and  Suzy's  lead- 
ing man  in  Circle  of  Deception.  Dillman  had 
wowed  the  critics  as  Edmund  in  the  mo- 
mentous 1956  Broadway  premiere  of  Long 
Day's  Journey  into  Night,  and  was  bringing 
a  blade-edge  energy— brooding,  glinting— to 
Fox  films  such  as  Compulsion.  He  was  a 
jazzier  kind  of  noir,  and  would  go  on  to  a 
long,  lively  career  in  film  and  television.  He 
was  also  Hotchkiss.  Yale  '51.  a  gent.  Teamed 
with  this  young  unknow n  when  she  was  used 
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to  older  stars  like  Grant  and  Cooper.  Suzy 
was  unimpressed.  The  feeling  was  mutual. 

"When  I  was  told  I  would  be  in  this  movie 
with  Suzv  Parker  I  was  miffed."  says  Brad- 
ford Dillman.  "I  said.  You're  going  to  stick 
me  with  a  fashion  model?"  I  took  myself  very 
seriously  in  those  days.  In  retrospect,  I  real- 
ize that  I  was  never  as  rude  as  I  was  with 
Suzv.  She  would  come  into,  makeup,  and 
I'd  say.  What  did  you  do  last  night?"  "I  went 
to  a  ball."  "Who  was  at  the  ball?"  She  said, 
'Princess  Margaret  was  there.'  'Terrific.  Did 
Princess  Margaret  ask  you  to  danse?'  Just  all 
the  time  needling.  Finally,  after  three  or  four 
days,  she  turned  to  me  and  said.  'Will  you  do 
me  a  favor?"  "Certainly."  She  said.  'Would  you 
go  f— yourself?"  I  thought.  Well,  hello!  I  was. 
of  course,  attracted  to  her."' 

The  two  couldn't  keep  their  hands  off 
each  Other.  To  the  crew,  they  became  some- 
thing of  a  joke,  finishing  a  love  scene  only  to 
disappear  for  more  behind  a  flat.  And  while 
the  film  turns  on  the  tortured  ambiguities  of 
war.  when  the  camera  closes  in  on  Suzy  and 
Brad  together  on  a  sofa,  talking  of  love,  the 
chemistry  is  springtime. 

Even  so,  Suzy  was  not  going  to  leap  again 
without  looking.  Dillman  was  at  the  end  of 
a  failed  first  marriage  and  had  been  seeing 
singer-actress  Juliette  Greco.  Suzy  was  sepa- 
rated, waiting  for  her  divorce.  She  said,  "Ju- 
liette goes."  Juliette  went.  She  and  Dillman 
lived  together  for  three  years.  "She  wanted 
to  be  certain  that  this  was  the  real  deal." 
says  Dillman.  ("Mom  used  to  say  to  me."  re- 
counts Georgia.  "  "The  reason  I  picked  Dad 
is  because  he  taught  you  to  stop  peeing  in 
your  bed.'")  In  1963.  thinking  it  would  be  ro- 
mantic, the  soul  mates  married  at  sea.  Suzv 
threw  up  the  whole  first  night. 

"They  were  head  over  heels  with  each 
other."  says  Kitty  D'Alessio.  "They  both  had 
very  high  standards,  very  much  straight  ar- 
rows but  with  wonderful  tw  ists." 

"We  were  intensely  antisocial,  the  two  of 
us."  Dillman  says.  "The  company  we  enjoyed 
most  was  each  other,  because  she  had  a  ter- 
rific sense  of  humor Seldom  did  we  ever 

have  a  serious  fight,  because  one  or  the  other 
of  us  would  simply  break  down  laughing." 

"Bradford  was  everything,"  says  hair- 
dresser Ivano  Paolo  Vit.  who  washed  Suzv  s 
hair  twice  a  week  for  more  than  30  years. 
"Every  time  she'd  come  in.  it  was  Bradford 
Bradford  Bradford.  I'd  see  her  getting  out  of 
the  car  and  would  go.  'Here  comes  Suzy  and 
Bradford.  " 

"Come  into  the  garden.'*  begins  a  note  Suzv 
wrote  to  Brad— it  still  hangs  on  the  Dillman  re- 
frigerator—"I  want  my  roses  to  see  you." 

As  for  the  acting,  her  confidence  had 
grown— she "s  hilarious  in  a  now  classic  Twi- 
light Zone  from  1964.  "Number  Twelve  Looks 
Just  Like  You"— but  Suzy  still  got  nervous 
before  a  new  project.  "She  was  in  a  minor 
automobile  accident.""  savs  Dillman.  "and  I 


knew  perfectly  well  it  had  occurred  beca 
she  was  so  uptight  about  the  next  day's  vvc 
I  said.  'You  know,  you  don't  have  to  do  t 
anymore."  And  she  said.  "I  don't?'  'No.'  A 
she  said.  'Thank  God."  And  she  went  i 
manacled  herself  to  the  stove." 

Just  like  that.  Suzy  Parker  quit  to  b 
bread.  Those  are  the  words  her  frie 
use— "baking  bread"— a  shorthand  t 
catches  the  rising  warmth  of  her  decisi 
Though  she  would  still  humor  Vogi 
a  photo  spread  now  and  then,  usually  « 
daughter  Georgia  (who  modeled  for  a  sh 
time  after  college),  she  was  happy  to  tr; 
fame  for  a  stove.  And  what  a  stove— om 
those  cast-iron,  fire-breathing,  always 
double-oven  restaurant  stoves  that  can  m 
dinner  for  150.  The  girl  who  had  been  N  i 
Parker's  daughter,  then  Dorian's  daugh  :. 
then  Chanel's  daughter,  then  the  Dauph 
daughter,  found  her  raison  d'etre  by  excht 
ing  daughterhood  for  motherhood.  And 
just  to  Georgia  and  the  three  children 
had  with  Brad— Dinah.  Charlie,  and  Ch  . 
topher  in  "65.  '67.  and  '69— but  to  Jeffrey  ;  i 
Pamela,  the  children  of  Brad's  first  marri; 
"She  admitted  this  to  me."  says  Pamela  I 
man  Harman.  "That,  even  though  she  n  - 
ried  Dad  and  they  had  this  fabulous,  lov  g 
marriage,  there  was  a  possessive  part  of 
that  wanted  to  own  a  piece  of  what  he 
before.  It  was  very  important  to  her  that 
was  a  big  influence  in  my  life 

Where  Cissie,  Georgibell.  and  even  Do  | 
came  to  be  born-again  Christians.  Suz; 
white  slacks  and  an  oversized  blouse,  m 
ing  up  her  hair  as  she  left  the  beauty  sa 
transcended  to  domestic  goddess  decade 
fore  the  phrase  was  coined.  "She  had  a 
powerful  aura."  says  Pamela.  "Even  w hen 
wasn't  in  the  room  you'd  feel  her  in  the  hou 
A  purist,  she  cooked  without  a  Cuisinar  ; 
microwave,  designed  her  own  needlepi  - 
patterns,  always  did  the  tree  on  Christi 
Eve.  and  wouldn't  think  of  altering  her  fac 
she  aged.  "Suzy  herself  was  a  religion."  - 
Ivano  Vit.  She  was  also  the  unofficial  mi  \ 
of  Montecito.  much  admired  despite  the 
that  when  the  Democratic  Dillmans  mc  - 
into  the  ultra-Republican  California  sub 
Suzy  said  to  Dillman.  "Don't  worry,  wii 
three  months  I'll  have  alienated  everyone." 

"She  carried  a  tremendous  passion  for 
ting  people  know  that  there  was  a  Demo 
in  town."  says  son  Charlie.  "She  wouldn't 
accept  whatever  someone  told  her.  she  vw 
confront  the  person.  But  you  never  reallv  \ 
like  she  was  attacking  you.  Mom  carried 
sense  of  humor  with  even  thing." 

While  Dorian  found  a  second  caree 
a  cordon-bleu-level  chef.  Suzy  became  ;  • 
perb  cook  in  her  blue-and-yellow  kitel 
working  a  homier  fusion  of  French 
southern-American  styles.  "Suzy  wai 
inscribed  on  her  gravestone."  says  Dillm 
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md  I  wouldn't  go  along  with  it:  she  made 
<i  vr  gravy."  A  specialist  in  roses,  she  was 
gardener  who  got  apple  trees  to  grow  in 
e  wrong  climate.  ("She  breathed  on  them," 
ys  close  friend  Laura  Clark.)  As  a  mother, 
izy  was  like  the  stove,  always  on,  head 
iieerleader  and  tireless  champion  of  her 
liildren.  No  test  or  challenge  went  without 
i family  football  huddle.  Suzy  leading  the 
liant:  "Good,  better,  best,  never  let  it  rest. 
|l  the  good  is  better,  and  the  better,  best." 
"It  plays  in  the  back  of  my  head,"  says 
harlie  Dillman.  "constantly." 

n  1967.  in  the  family's  Bel  Air  backyard, 
daughter  Dinah,  not  quite  two.  was  bitten 
a  rattlesnake  driven  down  from  the  hills 
drought.  A  team  of  doctors,  two  near- 
:ath  surgeries,  three  black  weeks,  and  more 
itivenin  than  any  child  had  ever  been  given, 
id  Dinah  lived,  a  miracle.  The  day  she  left 
e  hospital.  Dillman  went  up  to  Montecito 
find  a  new  house  in  a  snakeless  suburb. 
5  other  children  came,  and  Dillman  was 
»sent  for  long  periods  shooting  movies  on 
cation.  Suzy  held  the  fort  alone.  "She'd  giv- 
i  up  one  very  extreme  life."  Georgia  says 
the  stress,  "to  live  another  very  extreme 
estyle,  becoming  a  supermom."  (Georgia 
rself  is  no  stranger  to  extremes.  She  leads 
Buddhist  life  translating  ancient  Sanskrit 
icts  and  studying  with  the  lama  Dudjom 
mpoche.  which  exasperated  Suzy— "That 
ilai  LamaT— who  envisioned  a  more  main- 
earn  success  for  her  firstborn.) 
Dinah  Dillman  Kaufman  feels  different- 
"It  wasn't  hard  for  Mom.  She  was  a  very 
ong  woman    in  her  passion,  in  her  drive. 
ix  love  was  being  a  mother." 
"She  was  a  lot  of  contradictions,"  says 

r'ffrey  Dillman.  "There's  an  enormous  one 

her  pursuit  of  the  ideal  family  environ- 

nt.  She  sheltered  herself,  yet  she  was  so 

rldly.  She  created  a  simple  life,  yet  was 

ch  a  complex  person." 

'She  was  a  perfectionist."  says  Christo- 

>er  Dillman.  the  youngest.  "Much  like  her 

;her  was  a  perfectionist.  There  must  be 

me  gene And  at  the  same  time,  being 

mble." 

As  the  children  left  the  nest,  the  void  left 
z\  vulnerable  to  something  else  she'd  in- 
rited  from  her  father,  his  slides  into  mel- 
choly.  She  toughed  them  out,  did  not  seek 
ilp.  The  daughter  in  her  still  mourned. 

n  the  mid-1990s.  Suzy  developed  an  ulcer 
because  of  all  the  cortisone  she'd  taken  for 
r  allergies.  "1  don't  haw  ulcers."  she  told 
e  doctor.  "I  give  ulcers."  It  required  sur- 

E.  and  Suzy  died  on  the  table,  was  resusci- 
d  with  a  massive  dose  of  prednisone,  and 
is  never  entirely  healthy  afterward.  There 
■re  hip  surgeries,  more  ulcers,  the  onset 
diabetes.  The  last  five  years  of  Suzy's  life 
re  spent  in  and  out  of  the  hospital,  hope- 
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ful.  then  discouraged,  then  hopeful  again.  In 
the  winter  of  2003.  when  her  kidneys  failed 
and  she  had  to  go  on  dialysis,  the  loss  of 
freedom  was  crushing.  "I  just  keep  think- 
ing." she  said  to  her  friend  Nancy  Failing. 
"If  I  can  make  it  through  until  this  orchid 
finishes  blooming  I'm  going  to  be  O.K." 
But  the  nature  of  her  resolve  changed.  She 
said  to  Vit.  "I  have  put  Bradford  through 
enough."  And  to  Kitty  D'Alessio.  "I  want 
to  go."  And  finally,  to  Dillman.  "I've  made 
the  decision.  I'm  no  longer  going  to  have 
dialysis."  It  was  time  to  go  home.  "She  saw 
the  house."  her  husband  says,  "and  she  just 
beamed."  Two  weeks  later,  on  May  3.  2003. 
Suzy  Parker  died  with  Dillman  and  Pamela 
at  her  bedside.  She  was  70. 

To  enter  the  airy,  rambling,  strangely  spiri- 
tual 1920s  George  Washington  Smith  house 


that  the  Dillmans  have  lived  in  since  1967.  and 
in  which  Bradford  still  lives,  is  to  feel  her  all 
around.  The  high  ceilings  speak  of  their  mis- 
tress, five  ten  at  13.  The  absence  of  mirrors 
reflects  her  lack  of  vanity.  There  is  the  quiet 
of  beautiful  objects— the  famous  Coromandel 
screen,  the  fourth-century  Chinese  horse,  a 
bird's  nest  in  a  Lucite  box— and  casual  masses 
of  books,  all  of  them  read  by  her.  The  plaster 
walls  are  raw-linen  white,  and  the  canvas  aw- 
nings in  back  bright  orange,  a  color  chosen  by 
Suzy.  When  the  sun  hits  those  awnings,  a  red- 
gold  radiance  floods  and  fills  the  house. 

"Her  laugh."  says  Dinah.  "Her  whole  face 
would  light  up.  And  she  had  a  particular 
smile  in  her  eyes.  That's  what  I  remember 
about  her.  Because  that's  how  she  was.  She 
just  had  this  look  in  her  eyes.  Like  everything 
was  good  in  the  world."  □ 
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continued  i  rom  page  213  authorities  knew 
his  criminal  history  included  grand  larceny, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  public 
drunkenness— they  had  their  first  break  in  a 
series  of  murders  that  had  virtually  para- 
lyzed the  city  of  Boston. 

A  special  police  unit  had  been  convened  to 
track  down  the  Boston  Strangler:  The  "Stran- 
gler Bureau,"  as  it  was  commonly  known,  had 
screened  2.500  sex  offenders  and  brought  in 
300  of  them  for  close  questioning.  They  had 
interviewed  5.000  people  connected  to  the 
victims,  and  combed  through  half  a  million 
fingerprint  files.  It  was  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation in  Massachusetts  history,  and  their 
spectacular  lack  of  success  was  leading  the 
public  to  attribute  nearly  supernatural  qualities 
to  the  killer:  he  was  inhumanly  strong;  he  could 
break  into  any  apartment,  no  matter  how  well 
locked:  he  could  kill  in  minutes  and  leave  no 
trace  at  all.  Women  bought  guard  dogs.  They 
went  out  only  in  pairs.  They  placed  cans  in 
darkened  hallways  as  a  sort  of  early-warning 
system.  Reportedly,  one  high-strung  woman 
thought  she  heard  something  in  her  apartment 
and  leapt  to  her  death  from  her  third-floor  win- 
dow rather  than  face  whatever  it  was.  Virtu- 
ally every  month  there  was  another  sick,  brutal 
murder  in  Boston,  and  the  50-man  tactical  po- 
lice unit— specially  trained  in  karate  and  quick- 
draw  shooting— was  helpless  to  stop  them. 

The  way  Bessie  Goldberg  died  was  con- 
sidered a  classic  "Boston  Strangling," 
so  Smith's. arrest  prompted  many  local  re- 
porters to  announce  that  the  Strangler  had 
finally  been  caught.  The  few  reporters  who 
held  back  on  that  announcement  resorted  to 
a  theme  of  random  violence  in  the  suburbs 
that  was  almost  as  compelling.  Until  now, 
all  the  stranglings  had  occurred  in  apart- 
ment buildings  in  downtown  Boston  or  in 
working-class  towns  north  of  the  city.  Bessie 
Goldberg  was  the  first  woman  to  be  killed  in 
a  one-family  home  in  an  affluent  neighbor- 
hood, and  if  a  murderer  could  strike  there, 
he  could  strike  anywhere.  "This  is  Belmont, 
these  things  just  don't  happen  here!"  one  of 
Bessie's  neighbors  told  the  Boston  Herald.  An- 
other reporter  described  the  Goldberg  house 
as  a  "rambling  ten-room  colonial  ...  on  a 
street  of  similarly  expensive  homes."  Actu- 
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ally,  it  was  a  modest  brick-and-clapboard  on 
a  street  that  virtually  overlooked  a  highway. 
It  was  also  imagined  by  the  press  that  Bessie 
Goldberg  had  put  up  a  "terrific  struggle"  for 
her  life,  though  there  was  little  evidence  of 
that.  She  had,  in  fact,  died  with  her  glasses 
on.  The  details  of  sexual  assault,  of  course, 
were  respectfully  muted. 

Whether  or  not  Smith  wa^s  the  Boston 
Strangler,  the  case  against  him  for  the  Gold- 
berg murder  was  devastating.  By  his  own  ad- 
mission, he  had  been  at  the  Goldberg  house 
most  of  the  afternoon  and  had  left  around 
three  o'clock,  a  fact  confirmed  by  numerous 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  Israel  Goldberg 
had  arrived  home  at  10  minutes  to  four— 
again  confirmed  by  numerous  people— and 
no  one  had  spotted  anyone  else  going  into  or 
out  of  the  Goldberg  house  during  the  inter- 
vening 50  minutes.  The  house  was  in  disar- 
ray, as  if  Smith  had  not  finished  cleaning,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  forced  entry.  Smith  had 
committed  the  murder  because,  realistically, 
no  one  else  could  have.  All  that  remained  was 
for  him  to  confess,  which— considering  the 
evidence— seemed  almost  inevitable.  If  Smith 
confessed  to  second-degree  murder  and  served 
his  time  peacefully,  he  could  expect  to  be  out 
in  15  years  or  so.  For  a  habitual  criminal  ac- 
cused of  murder  in  a  city  terrorized  by  a  se- 
rial killer,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  deal. 

At  9:37  on  the  morning  of  November 
7,  1963.  Roy  Smith  rose  from  his  seat 
at  the  calling  of  his  name  and  faced  Judge 
Charles  Bolster  in  a  courtroom  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Superior  Court,  in  East  Cambridge. 
Smith  stood  in  the  defendant's  dock,  which 
came  up  to  his  waist  and  had  a  small  door 
that  was  locked  behind  him  to  signify  that 
he  was  not  free  on  bail.  The  room  had  30- 
foot  ceilings  and  tall  arched  windows  and 
was  possibly  the  most  ornate  piece  of  archi- 
tecture Smith  had  ever  stepped  into.  Next  to 
him  at  the  defendant's  table  was  his  young 
attorney.  Beryl  Cohen,  and  across  the  room 
on  his  left  was  a  12-person  jury  plus  two 
alternates,  all  men.  Judge  Bolster  was  a  re- 
spected but  undistinguished  judge  who  was 
known  to  be  unapologetically  fair  toward  the 
defense  despite  being  an  arch-conservative 
in  an  extremely  liberal  state. 

"Mr.  Foreman,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
case  before  you  is  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth versus  Roy  Smith."  began  Richard 
Kelley.  the  prosecutor.  "He  is  charged— and 
the  Commonwealth  shall  prove— that  on 
March  11,  1963.  he  robbed,  raped  and  mur- 
dered Mrs.  Israel  Goldberg,  Bessie  Gold- 
berg, at  14  Scott  Road,  in  Belmont." 

Prosecutor  Kelley  had  a  case  on  his  hands 
that  was  both  utterly  straightforward  and 
oddly  elusive.  On  the  one  hand.  Smith  was 
a  longtime  petty  criminal  with  several  as- 
sault charges  on  his  record  who  was  the  last 


known  person  to  have  seen  the  murder  victi 
alive,  and  who  had  left  the  victim's  home  le 
than  an  hour  before  the  body  was  found.  C 
the  other  hand,  not  one  shred  of  physical  e^ 
dence  linked  Smith  to  the  body,  and  not  oi 
person  saw  him  do  anything  wrong.  Pebp 
saw  him  go  into  the  Goldberg  home.  Peop 
saw  him  leave  the  Goldberg  home.  People  sa 
him  take  the  bus.  buy  his  liquor,  ride  arour 
town,  do  whatever  he  did,  but  no  one  sa 
him  kill  Bessie  Goldberg.  What  happened 
14  Scott  Road  that  afternoon  could  never 
determined  with  absolute  certainty,  so  a  ju 
of  peers  was  required  to  decide  what  th 
thought  happened.  This  was  exactly  the  kit 
of  case  that  the  great,  awkward  loops  of  loj 
employed  by  the  law  are  designed  to  resoh 
Roy  Smith's  case  was  entirely  circumstant 
but  nearly  airtight,  marred  only  by  the  f; 
that  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  did  it.  A  ju 
would  have  to  step  in  and  say  it  for  him. 
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Louis  Pizzuto  was  one  of  the  Commc 
wealth's  most  important  witnesses  t 
cause  he— and  he  alone— claimed  that  R 
Smith  looked  agitated  and  nervous  as 
walked  away  from  the  Goldberg  home.  Wil 
out  Pizzuto,  Smith  was  just  another  m, 
walking  down  the  street.  Pizzuto  owned 
sub  shop  called  Gigi's.  and  around  thr 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1 1 
had  seen  Smith  walk  past  his  shop  on  the  c 
posite  side  of  Pleasant  Street.  Pizzuto  got 
from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  doorway 
follow  Smith's  progress.  He  watched  Smi 
go  into  the  pharmacy  and  then  emergt 
few  minutes  later  and  continue  walking 
Pleasant  Street  toward  the  bus  stop.  Accoi 
ing  to  Pizzuto.  Smith  glanced  behind  h 
continually  as  he  walked.  Curious.  Pizzi 
left  his  shop  and  walked  across  the  street 
the  pharmacy. 

Pizzuto  was  a  big  man.  and  as  he  testifi 
he  pulled  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocl 
and  began  to  dab  the  sweat  off  his  fa 
"You  asked  the  kid  in  the  drugstore,"  Be 
Cohen  said,  "whether  the  colored  felU 
went  in  there?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  that  what  you  said  to  him? 
you  say.  'Was  there  a  colored  fellow  in  th< 
buying  cigarettes'1' " 

"I  said,  'Did  a  colored  fellow  come 
the  drugstore?" ...  I  didn't  ask  him  ci 
rettes.'" 

"Did  you  say  'colored  fellow " ?" 

"Yes." 

"There  was  Kenneth  Fitzpatrick  you  wi 
talking  to?" 

"I  don't  know  his  name,  he  works  in  1 
drugstore."  . . . 

"Did  you  say  to  Ken  Fitzpatrick.  T 
you  see  the  big  darkie'?" 

"No.  I  did  not." 

"You  didn't  say  that?"  . . . 

"I  might  have  said  'negro.' " 
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'You  might  have  said  "negro."  You  didn't 
ay  "nigger"1'" 
"Well.  I  might  have  said  'nigger.' " 
'You  might  have'said  'nigger.'  Did  you 
ay  'the  big  darkie" '?" 
'"I  wouldn't  sav  it." 

"I'm  asking  you  whether  you  said  it." 
"Well.  yes.  I  think  1  said  it." 
"You  did  say  it.  What  did  you  sav'1" 
"'Was  that  nigger  in  your  place9""  . . . 
""Did  you  say  'the  big  nigger"1" 
"No,  I  didn't  sav  no  big  nigger." 
Pizzuto  had  alerted  the  Belmont  police 
hat  he'd  seen  a  black  man  walking  down 
feasant  Street,  but  he'd  alerted  them  before 
e  knew  there 'd  been  a  murder  nearby:  he'd 
lerted  them  simply  on  principle  after  notic- 
ng  police  cars  in  the  area.  Everyone  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  it  seemed,  had  noticed  Smith  walk 
v.  and  perhaps  everyone  on  Pleasant  Street 
lad  had  the  same  thought:  What's  that  black 
uv  doing  out  here?  Not  everyone,  however. 
/as  as  forthright  about  it  as  Pizzuto.  Bel- 
mont was  a  sophisticated  town  where  few 
eople  would  openly  sav  anything  racist,  but 
hat  didn't  mean  they  weren't  thinking  that 
by.  The  merchants  in  Belmont  Center  or  the 
ankers  up  on  the  Hill  may  have  been  just  as 
uspicious  of  Smith  as  Pizzuto  was.  but  most 
vould  never  have  owned  up  to  it. 

he  thing  about  racism,  though,  is  that  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  black  guy 
n't  do  it.  either.  The  Commonwealth's 
ase  against  Smith  advanced  across  a  broad 
-ont  that  kept  Cohen  dashing  back  and 
firth  on  the  parapets  like  a  man  trying  to 
fefend  a  fortress  by  himself.  First  came  the 
J  hildren.  All  four  of  them  were  asked  by  Kel- 
I  ■>  w  hether  they  understood  what  it  meant  to 
I  ;11  the  truth,  and  all  of  them  answered  that 
ie\  did.  Three  of  the  children  testified  that 
Ihey  passed  Roy  Smith  on  their  way  home 
♦  round  three  o'clock  and  that  he  looked 
like  he  was  in  a  hurry  but  not  necessarily 
J  er\ous.  The  children  all  testified  that  soon 
I  Iter  they  got  home  they  organized  a  kick- 
hall  game  in  front  of  the  Goldberg  house, 
knd  that  Dougie  had  scored  eight  runs  in 
l  row  by  the  time  Mr.  Goldberg  got  home. 
Khev  testified  that  while  they  were  playing 
no  one  else  came  or  went  from  the  house 
nntil  Mr.  Goldberg  arrived,  and  that  he  was 
Inside  only  a  few  minutes  before  he  rushed 
pack  out.  A  neighborhood  girl  named  Susan 
raunce  said  that  when  he  re-emerged  he  was 
j-creaming  and  crying  so  hard  that  she  could 
rarely  understand  him.  "Why  did  this  hap- 
pen to  me!  Oh.  mv  Bessie!"  she  understood 


urn  to  say. 

"Maybe  she  went  into  town."  another 
ittle  girl.  Myrna  Spector.  said  to  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, trying  to  be  helpful.  Moments  later,  the 
"hildren  heard  the  sirens. 

After  the  children  came  the  issue  of  the 
noney.  Richard  Kelley  called  a  succession 


of  taxi  drivers,  liquor-store  clerks,  pharma- 
cists, and  Roy  Smith's  friends  to  add  up 
exactly  what  Smith  spent  in  the  24  hours  fol- 
lowing the  murder.  And  the  amount— "Not 
a  grand  total  to  you  ...  but  for  Roy  Smith, 
it  was  blood  money."  as  Kelley  would  later 
tell  the  jury— was  S13.72.  That  was  almost 
S8  more  than  he  should  have  had.  according 
to  what  Smith  said  he  was  paid  at  the  Gold- 
bergs". Even  more  damning,  the  liquor-store 
clerk  said  that  he'd  seen  Smith  pull  a  10  and 
five  ones  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  paid  for 
his  liquor,  and  Israel  Goldberg  testified  that 
he'd  put  a  10  and  five  ones  on  Bessie's  night 
table  before  leaving  that  morning. 

And  then  there  was  the  rape.  Why  did 
Roy  Smith— who  was  accused  of  killing 
Bessie  Goldberg  so  that  he  could  get  away 
with  the  robbery— also  rape  her?  At  his  feet 
was  a  dying  63-year-old  woman.  Was  he 
overcome  by  lust?  By  rage  at  whites?  Was  he 
simply  insane?  Kelley  offered  no  psychologi- 
cal or  legal  theory  on  the  rape,  beyond  the 
fact  that  Smith  was  possibly  drunk  and  es- 
sentially capable  of  anything.  That  rape  had 
occurred,  however,  was  beyond  dispute:  Dr. 
Arthur  McBey  of  the  state-police  crime  lab- 
oratory testified  that  a  vaginal  smear  taken 
from  Bessie  Goldberg  showed  "numerous  in- 
tact spermatozoa."  The  fact  that  the  sperm 
cells  were  intact  meant  that  the  sex  act  had 
occurred  very  recently.  This  was  not  sex  that 
had  happened  a  day  or  a  week  earlier:  this 
was  sex  that  had  happened  at  the  same  time 
as  the  murder.  Furthermore,  there  was  a 
small  stain  on  the  outside  of  Smith's  trousers 
that  turned  out  to  be  sperm  as  well,  though 
it  could  not  be  determined  how  old  it  was. 
But  it  looked  very  much  like  Roy  Smith  had 
raped  Bessie  Goldberg  and  then  just  pulled 
up  his  pants  and  fled. 

The  final  component  of  the  Common- 
wealth's case  was  a  trip  that  Smith  took  to 
Boston  to  pick  up  his  television  set.  Every 
person  in  the  car  that  night  testified  in  one 
way  or  another  that  Smith  did  not  want  to 
stop  at  the  apartment  when  he  saw  that  there 
were  policemen  outside  it.  Testimony  by  the 
driver  of  the  car— a  man  named  William 
Cartw right— was  particularly  damning:  "I 
got  to  Shaw  mut.  he  asked  me  to  slow  down, 
then  he  said.  Go  faster,  they're  still  here."  he 
told  Richard  Kelley  under  direct  examina- 
tion. "I  seen  two  gentlemen  in  the  dark  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street." 

This  was  crucial  for  the  Commonwealth. 
Other  than  Louis  Pizzuto.  no  one  who  encoun- 
tered Smith  on  the  afternoon  of  the  murder 
thought  that  he  looked  agitated.  That  was  a 
problem.  Murder  upsets  people:  it  even  upsets 
murderers.  Kelley  had  shown  that  Smith  had 
the  opportunity  to  commit  the  crime  and  that 
he  had  too  much  money  in  his  pocket:  now. 
with  Cartwright.  he  could  show  that  Smith 
was  avoiding  arrest  and  was  therefore  aware 


of  his  own  guilt.  There  were  layers  upon  layers 
of  corroborating  testimony,  medical  testimony, 
meteorological  testimony,  but  at  its  essence  the 
Commonwealth's  case  was  this:  Roy  Smith 
killed  Bessie  Goldberg  because  no  one  else 
could  have.  And  then  he  acted  exactly  like 
someone  who  had  committed  a  murder  but 
did  not  have  the  resources  or  the  imagination 
to  actually  save  himself  afterward.  He  had  sim- 
ply avoided  the  inevitable  as  long  as  possible. 
"You  have  the  defendant  here.  Roy  Smith, 
whose  age  is  34  years,  35  years."  Kelley  told 
the  jury  during  his  summation.  "Five  foot 
eleven,  about  150  pounds,  black  hair,  brown 
eyes,  slim  build,  long  sideburns  and  a  mous- 
tache. And  what  else  do  we  know  about 
him?  We  have  these  pants— these  clothes. 
There  are  holes  in  them:  I  ask  you  not  to 
criticize  the  defendant  at  all  for  that:  for  pov- 
erty, no  one  can  defend  against.  But  there 
is  nothing  that  a  good  bar  of  soap  can't  do. 
I'm  not  criticizing  his  sanitary  habits,  but  I 
say  this:  In  view  of  his  drinking,  is  he  a  man 
of  excessives?  Now  Mrs.  Bessie  Goldberg: 
A  very  hardworking,  good  housewife,  was 
thrifty,  a  gentlewoman,  without  prejudices, 
who  opened  her  home  to  this  defendant  . . . 
and  that  was  repaid  by  the  worst  ingratitude 
conceivable:  Death." 

Richard  Kelley  served  with  the  navy  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and 
was  slated,  along  w ith  his  brother,  to  be  part 
of  the  force  that  was  to  attack  mainland 
Japan.  Richard  Kelley  was  a  man  who  was 
very  clear— all  law  aside— on  the  concept  of 
duty,  on  the  concept  of  right  and  wrong. 

"Can  anyone  of  us  go  into  the  mind  of  a 
person  that  commits  any  crime  of  this  na- 
ture and  compare  their  standards  of  conduct 
with  yours?"  he  went  on.  "Your  standards, 
your  backgrounds,  your  experiences  are 
distant.  Roy  Smith  had  no  money  to  go  any 
place  else.  Was  there  anyone  in  the  world 
that  this  man  befriended  enough  to  turn  to? 
Much  has  been  said  through  the  whole  trial 
that  he  wasn't  nervous.  Who  is  to  say  if  he 
is  nervous?  Some  people  may  be  as  cold  as 
ice.  Is  this  defendant  in  that  category?  Does 
he  sit  quietly  and  stoically  in  the  box  there 
without  any  show  of  emotion?  If  he  is  a  man 
of  little  self-control,  would  he  not  stop  at  the 
first  place  for  cigarettes  after  such  an  under- 
taking? It  is  a  circumstantial  case,  gentle- 
men, and  your  duty  is  not  an  easy  one.  But 
I  ask  you  this — " 

No  one  on  the  jury  knew  what  a  difficult 
moment  this  must  have  been  for  Richard 
Kelley.  He  was  from  Boston.  He  was  Irish. 
The  terrible  news  had  come  into  the  court- 
house just  hours  earlier,  and  he  had  delivered 
his  entire  summation  knowing  something 
that  almost  no  one  else  in  the  room  knew. 

"I  ask  you  this:  In  these  times,  do  not  be 
lacking  in  courage.  Be  true  to  yourselves,  then 
you  will  be  true  to  the  defendant.  You  will  be 
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true  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
You  will  be  true  to  the  laws  we  should  all  up- 
hold. You  sit  in  the  capacity  of  fact-finders, 
and  I  urge  each  one  of  you  that  you  leave 
here  with  the  satisfaction  that  you  will  never 
look  back  and  ay,  I  did  not  perform  the  duty 
that  was  called  upon  me." 

Richard  Kelley  sat  down,  and  Judge  Bol- 
ster turned  to  face  Roy  Smith.  He  told  him 
that,  since  this  was  a  capital  case— one  in 
which  he  could  be  put  to  death— he  had  the 
right  to  address  the  jury.  "The  privilege  is 
yours."  Judge  Bolster  said,  "if  you  wish  to 
avail  yourself  of  it." 

Roy  Smith  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  defen- 
dant's box.  He  had  shaved  his  mustache  and 
his  sideburns  and  stood  before  the  jury  in 
his  new  suit  under  the  high  vaulted  ceilings. 
Outside  was  a  dull,  overcast  day.  waiting  to 
rain,  and  the  trees  were  already  stripped  of 
their  leaves.  Smith  must  have  drawn  a  deep 
breath.  He  must  have  heard  his  voice  shak- 
ing as  he  spoke  his  few  words  into  the  huge 
room.  They  would  be  the  only  words  he 
spoke  during  the  trial,  and  they  would  per- 
haps be  the  most  important  words  of  his  life. 
"I  would  like  to  say  to  the  court  and  jury." 
Smith  said,  "that  I  did  not  kill  Mrs.  Gold- 
berg, or  rob  her.  or  rape  her.  She  was  alive 
when  I  left.  Thank  you." 

The  jury  had  been  sequestered  in  a  hotel, 
as  was  the  custom  at  the  time,  for  over  two 
weeks.  They  knew  little  of  the  recent  events 
of  the  world  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
events  of  that  day.  Judge  Bolster  turned  in 
his  seat  to  address  the  jury  and  spoke  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  judge  and  all  the  sor- 
row of  an  American.  "Now  I  have  a  very 
sad  duty,  gentlemen.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  heard.  Early  this  afternoon  one  or 
more  assassins  in  Texas,  apparently  from 
high  up  in  a  building,  fired  shots  at  some  of 
our  officials.  They  hit  the  president,  the  vice 
president  and  the  Governor  of  Texas,  and 
the  president,  early  this  afternoon,  died.  I 
ask  everyone  in  the  room  to  rise." 

The  jury  rose.  Some  were  crying,  others 


were  simply  in  shock.  Not  only  were  half  the 
jurors  Irish,  they  were  from  Kennedy's  origi- 
nal congressional  district.  It  was  as  though 
they'd  just  learned  that  someone  had  killed 
their  brother. 

"I  thought  fast."  Judge  Bolster  went  on. 
"I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  You 
have  been  here  almost  three  weeks.  I  venture 
to  think  that  if  the  president  were  here  . . . 
he  would  do  what  I  am  doing.  We  are  going 
ahead,  but  we  are  going  ahead  in  a  thought- 
ful sorrow  about  what  has  transpired.  I  have 
watched  you  gentlemen,  and  I  think  you  are 
men  of  sufficient  mental  integrity  not  to  let  this 
influence  you  in  any  way  in  the  decision  of  this 
case.  This  case  is  on  its  own  evidence  and  on 
the  arguments  that  have  been  ably  presented 
to  you.  and  so  we  are  going  forward.  And  will 
you  please  make  every  effort  to  be  sure  that 
your  decision  in  this  case  is  in  no  way  tainted 
by  the  national  disaster  that  has  struck  us.  So 
you  may  retire.  Mr.  Foreman,  and  gentlemen, 
and  we  start  at  8:30  in  the  morning." 

With  that,  the  trial  of  Roy  Smith  was 
over.  Smith  returned  to  his  cell  at  Billerica 
House  of  Corrections  and  the  jury  returned 
to  their  hotel  rooms  and  Judge  Bolster  and 
Beryl  Cohen  and  Richard  Kelley  returned 
to  their  homes  and  their  children  and  their 
wives.  Each  man  waited  out  the  long  night 
with  his  particular  worries  or  fears,  but  they 
all  had  one  thing  in  common:  the  president 
of  the  United  States  was  dead  and  no  one 
knew  what  would  happen  next. 

The  follow  ing  day.  Smith  was  convicted  of 
murder  and  larceny— but  not  of  rape— and 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison  without  parole.  A 
year  and  a  half  later,  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
the  phone  rang  in  our  house,  and  when  my 
mother  answered  it,  she  was  surprised  to  hear 
Russ  Blomerth  on  the  line.  Russ  hadn't  called 
in  two  years— not  since  the  studio  was  fin- 
ished—but he  had  odd  and  urgent  news.  Mrs. 
Junger.  he  said,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you 
this.  But  I've  just  found  out  that  Al  DeSalvo  is 
the  Boston  Strangler. 

There  was  only  one  telephone  in  our  house. 
a  white  rotary  desk  phone  that  sat  on  a  shelf 
bv  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen,  and  next  to  the 


shelf  there  was  a  small  stool.  My  mother  fe 
her  knees  go  out  from  under  her.  and  the  no  > 
thing  she  knew  she  was  sitting  on  the  stoo 
He  was  just  caught  on  a  rape  case,  my  mot! 
er  remembers  Blomerth  saying.  And  then  h  | 
confessed  to  being  the  Boston  Strangler. 

Blomerth  presumably  wanted  my  moth 
to  hear  the  news  from  him  before  she  read 
in  the  newspaper.  DeSalvo  had  begun  makin 
lengthy  confessions  to  the  police,  and  Blomert 
had  already  been  contacted  by  investigators  t 
prov  ide  corroborating  evidence.  DeSalvo.  as 
turned  out.  had  been  alone  or  off  the  clock  fi 
every  single  strangling  in  the  Boston  area.  Tr 
authorities  were  particularly  interested  in  D 
cember  5  and  December  30.  1962.  which  we 
the  days  Sophie  Clark  and  Patricia  Bisette  hi 
been  killed.  Blomerth  said  his  records  showe 
that  on  those  days  Al  had  come  to  our  how  P 
by  himself  to  check  on  the  diesel  heaters.  "Tl  I 
exact  hours  that  he  did  this  I  have  no  way 
know  ing."  Blomerth  testified  in  writing.  "Bi 
I  must  tell  you  that  Albert  was  a  truly  remar  kn 
able  man.  He  had  unbelievable  strength,  e  f 
ergy  and  endurance.  He  was  completely  lo  ulkh 
able  to  every  individual  while  working  for  m  m  tl* 
Never  was  there  any  deviation  from  the  highe  I 
proper  sense  of  things." 

So  Al  had  left  our  house  and  gone  on 


:■ 


kill  a  young  woman.  Or  he  had  killed  a  youi 


woman  and  then  showed  up  to  work  20  mi 


k/ 


■ 


utes  later:  either  possibility  was  too  horrify  ii 
to  contemplate.  Al  had  spent  many,  mai  lib 
days  working  in  the  studio  while  my  moth  irl 
was  home  alone:  all  he'd  had  to  do  was  a 
to  use  the  bathroom  or  the  telephone  ar 
he  was  inside  the  house  with  her.  It  wou   : 
be  stupid  to  kill  someone  you  were  workii  kinr 
for— you'd  be  an  immediate  suspect,  like  R 
Smith— but  couldn't  you  do  it  on  a  day  wh 
no  one  knew  you  were  there?  Al  came  to  o 
house  to  check  the  heaters  unannounced  ai   Hym 
on  no  particular  schedule.  What  would  ha 
prevented  him  from  attacking  my  mother  ai   s  ii 
then  slipping  away  afterward? 

m 

My  mother  hung  up  the  phone  and  shi  l lot 
fled  through  her  memories  of  DeSah  .  : 
What  about  the  afternoon  when  Bessie  Go!  tins 
berg  was  killed?  Could  Al  have  driven  over fc it 
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cott  Road— which  he  passed  every  day  on 

lis  commute  from  Maiden— and  killed  her 

■d  then  gone  back  to  work?  My  mother  had 

(1  ome  home  that  day  to  a  phone  call  from 

ay  babysitter  telling  her  to  lock  the  doors 

ecause  the  Boston  Strangler  had  just  killed 

>meone  nearby.  She  had  hung  up  the  phone 

nd  gone  out  back  to  repeat  the  bad  news  to 

1,  who  was  on  a  stepladder  painting  trim. 

v'hat  could  have  possibly  been  going  through 

|.l"s  mind  during  that  conversation?  If  he  was 

•jideed  the  Strangler  but  hadn't  killed  Bessie 

Jioldberg.  it  must  have  been  a  terrific  shock 

ii>  hear  about  a  similar  crime  so  close  by.  And 

D*  he  had  killed  Bessie  Goldberg,  there  my 

a  tiother  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  telling 

iu  tim  about  it.  How  would  my  mother— alone 

«  1  the  house  with  dusk  falling  and  a  dead 

j*  |  oman  down  the  road— have  appeared  to  the 

H  lan  who  had  just  committed  the  murder? 

n    And  then  there  was  an  incident  that 

Bi  ad  disturbed  my  mother  so  much  that  she 

a  adn't  even  dared  tell  my  father  about  it.  De- 

1  ilvo  had  gone  into  our  basement  through 

lo  bulkhead  door  and  called  to  my  mother 

m  j-om  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  She  was  alone 

s  i  the  house,  and  this  is  how  she  remembered 

hat  happened:  "It  was  quite  early.  I  heard 

riie  bulkhead  door  slam  and  I  heard  him  go 

.  j  wnstairs.  I  was  still  in  my  nightgown  and 

I  .unrobe,  and  I  hadn't  gotten  dressed  yet.  I 

j  lard  him  come  in  and  two  or  three  minutes 

i  ter  I  heard  him  call  me.  So  I  opened  the 

rfoor  to  the  cellar  and  I  saw  him  down  there 

the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  he  was  looking 

me.  And  he  was  looking  in  a  way  that  is 

i  most  indescribable.  He  had  this  intense 

il'Ok  in  his  eyes,  a  strange  kind  of  burning  in 

R;  ns  eyes,  as  if  he  was  almost  trying  to  hypno- 

h  fze  me.  As  if  by  sheer  force  of  will  he  could 

a  raw  me  down  into  that  basement." 

ai ,  My  mother  knew  almost  nothing  about  Al 

y  jteSalvo  at  this  point:  it  was  only  two  or  three 

ai  ays  into  the  job  and  they  had  never  even 

een  alone  together.  She  stood  at  the  top  of 

lie  stairs  looking  into  Al's  eyes  and  wondering 

I  hat  to  do.  What  is  it,  Al?  she  finally  asked. 

i  There's  something  the  matter  with  your 

ioiashing  machine,  he  told  her. 

jl  My  mother  thought  about  that.  Al  had 

4een  in  the  house  only  a  couple  of  minutes. 

md  the  washing  machine  wasn't  even  on. 

phy  was  he  worrying  about  it?  He  was  sup- 

osed  to  be  outside  building  a  studio,  not  in 

ur  basement  worrying  about  the  appliances. 

didn't  make  sense.  Clearly  he  wanted  to 

I  her  down  into  the  basement,  and  clearly 

she  did  that,  things  would  go  very  wrong. 

ly  mother  told  him  that  she  was  busy,  and 

en  she  closed  the  basement  door  and  shot 

e  bolt. 

A  few  moments  later  she  heard  the  bulk- 
ead  door  bang  shut  and  the  sound  of  Al's 
ar  starting  up.  He  drove  off  and  did  not 
ome  back  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  My  moth- 
r  didn't  tell  my  father  about  the  incident. 
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because  she  was  afraid  he  would  over-react 
and  cause  a  scene,  but  she  decided  that  when 
she  saw  Russ  Blomerth  the  next  morning  she 
would  tell  him  she  didn't  want  Al  working  on 
the  property  anymore.  The  next  morning  my 
father  left  for  work,  and  this  time  the  whole 
crew  showed— Mr.  Wiggins.  Russ  Blomerth. 
and  Al.  My  mother  got  ready  to  confront 
Blomerth.  but  when  she  saw  Al.  he  was  so 
friendly  and  cheerful— Hi.  Mrs.  Junger,  good 
morning,  how  are  you?— that  she  hesitated. 
Was  she  over-reacting?  Did  she  really  want 
to  get  a  man  fired  for  the  look  in  his  eyes?  Al 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  to  support,  and 
in  the  end  my  mother  didn't  say  anything. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  some- 
one remembered  Bessie  Goldberg.  DeSal- 
vo  never  mentioned  her  name  to  the  police, 
but  the  murder  was  almost  identical  to  many 
others  that  he  confessed  to,  and  those  confes- 
sions were  filled  with  references  to  Belmont. 
Any  alert  investigator  would  eventually  get 
around  to  wondering  whether  there  was  some 
connection  between  the  two.  My  mother, 
like  a  lot  of  people,  always  thought  that  Roy 
Smith  might  be  innocent,  so  she  was  not  sur- 
prised when  a  detective  from  the  Strangler 
Bureau  called  and  asked  if  she  would  answer 
some  questions  about  Albert  DeSalvo.  Some- 
time in  early  1966.  Lieutenant  Andrew  Tuney 
and  Detective  Steve  Delaney  drove  out  to 
Belmont,  parked  in  front  of  our  house,  and 
walked  up  the  brick  path  to  our  door. 

Delaney  was  not  new  to  the  Goldberg 
murder.  Two  years  earlier.  Delaney  claims, 
just  after  he'd  started  working  at  the  Stran- 
gler Bureau.  Attorney  General  Ed  Brooke 
had  stopped  by  his  desk  to  ask  a  favor.  De- 
laney's  job  was  to  read  through  the  crates 
of  files,  looking  for  patterns  to  the  murders, 
and  he  says  that  Brooke  wanted  him  to  add 
the  Goldberg  murder  to  the  list.  Were  there 
similarities.  Brooke  wanted  to  know,  be- 
tween the  modus  operandi  of  the  Goldberg 
murder  and  the  other  murders? 

It  was  a  politically  risky  request  because 
Smith  had  already  been  convicted— in  fact, 
his  case  was  currently  under  appeal— and 
Brooke  seemed  to  be  suggesting  that  someone 
else  might  have  committed  the  murder.  If  the 
press  found  out.  they  would  have  a  field  day 
with  it.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  Brooke  ran 
across  Delaney  in  the  office  and  asked  him  if 
he'd  had  time  to  go  through  the  Goldberg  file. 
Delaney  told  him  that  he  had.  and  that  the 
M.O.  had  seemed  to  him  exactly  the  same. 

Brooke  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that- 
very  sorry— because  word  had  gotten  out  that 
the  Strangler  Bureau  was  still  investigating 
the  Goldberg  murder  and  it  had  turned  into 
a  political  bombshell.  Delaney  would  have  to 
give  the  file  back.  According  to  Delaney.  the 
Middlesex  district  attorney  had  gone  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court  and  complained  that 
the  attorney  general's  office  could  not  simul- 


taneously review  the  Roy  Smith  verdict  and 
also  explore  the  possibility  that  someone  else 
had  committed  the  murder.  It  was  a  conflict 
of  interest.  The  judges  agreed  and  ordered 
Brooke  to  reclaim  the  file  from  Delaney. 
(Contacted  recently,  Brooke— who  went  on 
to  become  a  U.S.  senator— says  that  he  does 
not  recollect  these  exchanges,  although  he 
acknowledges  that  Delaney 's  memory  might 
be  correct.  He  also  could  not  find  anything 
related  to  this  matter  in  his  personal  files.) 

At  the  knock,  my  mother  opened  the 
front  door,  let  the  two  detectives  into 
the  living  room,  and  offered  them  a  seat 
on  the  couch.  Tuney  was  a  tall,  attention- 
getting  man  who  was  already  a  grandfather 
at  43  but  still  managed  to  maintain  a  certain 
reputation  around  town.  ("Good  booze  and 
bad  broads  is  what  keeps  us  going."  he  once 
told  a  newspaper  reporter  about  detective 
work.)  Delaney  had  recently  separated  from 
his  wife  and  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
continue  police  work.  My  mother  brought 
out  a  calendar  with  the  dates  of  the  studio 
job  marked  on  it  and  described  the  incident 
in  the  basement.  She  showed  them  the  pho- 
tograph of  her  and  Al  and  me  and  pointed 
out  the  ladder  in  the  background  that  Al  had 
been  standing  on  when  she  told  him  about 
the  Goldberg  murder. 

My  mother  wanted  to  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  she  had  gone  down  into  the 
basement.  The  detectives  agreed  that  DeSalvo 
wouldn't  have  dared  kill  her.  but  they  said  he 
might  have  attempted  a  very  forceful  seduc- 
tion. If  he  had  killed  her,  they  reasoned,  he 
immediately  would  have  become  a  suspect, 
and  he  was  too  smart  for  that.  Delaney  asked 
if  he  could  keep  the  calendar,  and  my  mother 
said  that  that  would  be  all  right,  and  after 
half  an  hour  or  so  the  men  got  up  and  put  on 
their  coats  and  hats  and  said  good-bye.  Either 
that  same  day  or  the  next— Delaney  doesn't 
remember— the  two  men  marked  their  car 
odometer  in  front  of  my  parents'  house  and 
then  drove  through  Belmont  to  Scott  Road. 
The  distance  was  1.2  miles. 

Was  it  possible?  Could  DeSalvo  have 
gotten  into  his  car,  driven  to  Scott  Road, 
knocked  on  Bessie  Goldberg's  door,  talked 
his  way  in,  raped  her,  killed  her.  and  then 
gotten  back  to  our  house  before  my  mother 
and  I  arrived  home?  The  trickiest— or  least 
likely— part  of  this  scenario  was  on  Scott 
Road,  where  DeSalvo  would  have  had  to  slip 
unnoticed  past  the  neighborhood  children. 
He  also  would  have  had  to  get  into  and  out 
of  the  Goldberg  house  during  the  48-minute 
window  between  Roy  Smith's  departure 
and  Israel  Goldberg's  arrival.  He  would  be 
threading  an  awfully  small  needle  to  do  it. 
but  it  was  still  possible. 

Another  problem  was  the  location:  ac- 
cording to  the  F.B.I.'s  analysis,  all  the  mur- 
ders DeSalvo  claimed  to  have  committed 
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Boston  Strangler 

were  in  apartment  buildings  where  many 
people  came  and  went  and  residents  might 
not  be  surprised  if  a  maintenance  man 
knocked  on  their  door.  But  this  was  a  house 
in  the  suburbs,  where  a  stranger  would  stand 
out  immediately  because  everyone  on  the 
street  knew  one  another  by  their  first  names. 
Once  you  have  DeSalvo  in  the  house  the 
crime  is  pure  Boston  Strangler.  but  how  do 
you  get  him  there?  And  why  would  a  killer 
who  seemed  to  have  developed  such  a  per- 
fect technique  for  killing  women  suddenly 
abandon  it  for  something  far  riskier? 

Tuney  and  Delaney  parked  on  Scott 
Road  and  walked  around  the  Goldberg 
house,  noting  where  the  front  and  back 
doors  were  and  how  far  Smith  had  to  walk 
to  get  to  the  bus  stop  on  Pleasant  Street. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  Delaney 
was  that  the  Goldberg  house  was  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  back:  it  was  a  route,  in 
fact,  that  neighborhood  children  said  they 
used  as  a  shortcut.  If  a  killer  wanted  to  en- 
ter the  Goldberg  house  unseen  from  Scott 
Road,  all  he  had  to  do  was  cross  behind 
the  Hartunians*  house  on  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  Street  and  walk  about  120  feet  to 
the  Goldbergs"  backyard.  Workmen  would 
not  ordinarily  use  the  front  door  of  a  house 
like  the  Goldbergs',  so  Bessie  might  not  be 
suspicious  if  a  man  knocked  on  her  kitchen 
door  and  said,  for  example,  that  he  worked 
for  the  Belmont  water  department  and 
wanted  to  check  her  meter. 

If  Delaney  was  the  idealist  of  the  two. 


Tuney  was  the  seasoned  pragmatist.  He'd 
been  in  police  work  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  politics  of  a  case  are  everything,  and 
that  if  you  ignore  them  you'll  get  nowhere. 
Consequently,  the  first  thing  he'd  done  on 
the  way  to  Scott  Road  was  to  stop  at  the  Bel- 
mont Police  Department  and  let  the  police 
chief  know  they  were  in  the  area.  It  wasn't  re- 
quired, but  it  was  a  matter  of  respect,  and  it 
may  have  been  a  courtesy  that  "paid  off.  Del- 
aney is  not  positive  where  they  got  this  infor- 
mation, but  he  believes  it  was  from  someone 
at  the  department:  apparently  a  neighbor  of 
the  Goldbergs'  had  seen  a  suspicious  person 
on  Scott  Road  on  the  afternoon  of  the  mur- 
der and  had  called  the  Belmont  police  with 
the  information,  but  the  police  had  not  fol- 
lowed up  on  it.  The  lead,  such  as  it  was,  now 
belonged  to  Tuney  and  Delaney. 

The  neighbor  turned  out  to  be  an  elderly 
man  with  a  bedridden  wife,  and  Delaney 
has  a  memory  of  standing  back  while  Tuney 
asked  the  man  to  repeat  his  story.  On  the 
afternoon  that  Bessie  Goldberg  was  killed, 
the  neighbor  said,  he'd  been  approached  by 
a  man  in  work  clothes  who  had  offered  to 
paint  his  house  as  a  side  job  on  weekends. 
The  man  was  white  and  probably  in  his  30s 
and— in  Delaney 's  mind,  at  least— roughly 
matched  a  description  of  DeSalvo.  The  old 
man  said  he  declined  the  work  offer  by  say- 
ing that  a  private  nurse  he'd  hired  to  help 
his  wife  needed  him  back  in  the  house.  The 
incident  had  stuck  in  his  mind,  though,  and 
an  hour  later— when  he  saw  police  cars  and 
an  ambulance  on  Scott  Road— he  called  the 
police  department. 

By  then,  however,  every  cop  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  already  looking  for  Roy  Smith. 
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and  a  white  man  walking  around  a  whit 
neighborhood  knocking  on  doors  woul 
have  meant  absolutely  nothing.  That  wa; 
however,  something  that  DeSalvo  said  h 
often  did  to  find  weekend  work.  Maybe  h 
knocked  on  the  Goldbergs'  door  and  Bessi 
opened.  Delaney  thought.  Maybe  she  U 
him  in.  Maybe  he  said  he  needed  to  chec 
her  water  meter  or  offered  to  paint  her  In  h 
ing  room.  Maybe  she  just  turned  away  for 
moment  and  he  was  on  her.  It  was  a  classi 
Boston  Strangling  except  that  DeSalvo  nev(  i  - 
confessed  to  it  and  Roy  Smith  was  convicte 
of  it:  in  every  other  respect  it  was  identic. 
to  the  13  murders  DeSalvo  claimed  to  ha\ 
committed. 

Delaney  and  Tuney  finished  up  on  Sco  i 
Road  and  drove  back  to  Boston  withoi 
anything  concrete  to  report.  It  was  a  delicai 
line  of  inquiry  anyway— what  with  Smith  t 
case  under  appeal  and  the  attorney  gener; 
himself  warned  away  from  making  any  awl 
ward  comparisons  to  other  murders.  It  was 
case,  however,  that  Delaney  never  manage  [be 
to  get  out  of  his  head. 

Roy  Smith  died  of  lung  cancer  13  yea 
into  a  life  sentence.  Two  days  earlie  r 
a  governor's  commutation— effective  in  Idrs 
mediately— had  been  handed  to  him  at  h  i 
hospital  bed.  It  was  unheard  of  for  a  lifer  1  rient 
be  considered  for  commutation  after  on  sump 
10  years,  and  the  only  explanation  was  tb  i 
a  lot  of  people  had  to  have  doubts  aboi 
Smith's  guilt.  DeSalvo  was  never  linked    jo: 
the  Goldberg  murder,  but  some  thoug]  saom 
it  odd  that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  with  nomk 
days  of  the  10-year  anniversary  of  Smith  ko 
conviction  for  the  crime.  □ 
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lie  in  store,  'it's  a  very  appropriate  term  for  tl 
layperson."  says  Schellnhuber.  a  physicist  wl  k  u; 
specializes  in  chaos  theory.  "I  keep  telling  po  i.  h 
ticians  that  I'm  not  so  concerned  about  a  gra  nei 
ual  climate  change  that  may  force  farmers   . 
Great  Britain  to  plant  different  crops.  I'm  w(  h 
ried  about  triggering  positive  feedbacks  the  [  - 
in  the  worst  case,  could  kick  off  some  type   r.  . 
runaway  greenhouse  dynamics." 
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continued  from  page  : o 6  emissions.  Han- 
sen says  we  must  stabilize  emissions— which 
currently  are  rising  2  percent  a  year— by  2015. 
and  then  reduce  them.  Avoiding  Dangerous 
Climate  Change,  a  book  based  on  a  scientific 
conference  convened  by  Tony  Blair  before  the 
G-8  summit,  estimates  that  we  may  have  until 
2025  to  peak  and  reduce. 

The  goal  is  to  stop  global  warming  before 
it  crosses  tipping  points  and  attains  unstop- 
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pable  momentum  from  "positive  feedbacks." 
For  example,  should  the  Greenland  ice  sheet 
melt,  white  ice— which  reflects  sunlight  back 
into  space— would  be  replaced  by  dark  wa- 
ter, which  absorbs  sunlight  and  drives  fur- 
ther warming. 

Positive  feedbacks  can  trigger  the  kind 
of  abrupt,  irreversible  climate  changes  that 
scientists  call  "nonlinear."  Once  again.  Hur- 
ricane Katrina  provides  a  sobering  preview  of 
what  that  means.  "Hurricanes  are  the  mother 
of  all  nonlinear  events,  because  small  changes 
in  initial  conditions  can  lead  to  enormous 
changes  in  outcomes."  says  Hans  Joachim 
Schellnhuber.  the  director  of  the  Potsdam 
Institute  for  Climate  Impact  Research  and 
the  former  chief  environmental  adviser  to  the 
German  government.  "A  few  percent  increase 
in  a  hurricane's  w  ind  speed  can  double  its  de- 
structiveness  under  certain  circumstances." 

Although  scientists  apply  the  neutral  term 
"climate  change"  to  all  of  these  phenomena, 
"climate  chaos"  better  conveys  the  abrupt,  in- 
terconnected, wide-ranging  consequences  that 


Among  the  reasons  climate  change  is 
bigger  problem  than  terrorism,  Dav 
King  tells  me.  is  that  the  problem  is  rooted 
humanity's  burning  of  oil,  coal,  and  natui  be 
gas,  "and  people  don't  want  to  let  that  gc  , 
Which  is  understandable.  These  carbon-basi  fc 
fuels  have  powered  civilization  since  the  dav 
of  the  industrial  era.  delivering  enormo  v 
wealth,  convenience,  and  well-being  even 
they  overheated  the  atmosphere.  Luckily,  t 
idea  that  reducing  greenhouse-gas  emissio  L 


will  wreck  our  economy,  as  President  Bu 
said  in  2005  when  defending  his  oppositu 
to  the  Kyoto  Protocol,  is  disproved  by  expe 
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:e.  "In  Britain,"  King  told  the  environmen- 
Web  site  Grist,  "our  economy  since  1990 
s  grown  by  about  40  percent,  and  our  emis- 
ns  have  decreased  by  14  percent." 
Ultimately,  society  must  shift  onto  a  new 
erg)  foundation  based  on  alternative  fu- 
not  only  because  of  global  warming  but 
o  because  oil  "will  get  harder  and  costlier 
find"  in  the  years  ahead,  says  Ronald  Ox- 
rgh.  the  former  chairman  of  the  British 
■n  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell  oil.  "The  group 
)und  President  Bush  have  been  saying 
it.  even  if  climate  change  is  real,  it  would 
terribly  costly  to  shift  away  from  carbon- 
sed  fuels."  Oxburgh  continues.  "Of  course 
vould,  if  you  try  to  make  the  change  over- 
;ht.  But  that's  not  how  you  do  it.  If  govern- 
nts  make  the  decision  to  shift  our  society 
a  new  energy  foundation,  and  they  make 
lear  to  everyone  this  is  what  we"re  doing 
laying  out  clear  requirements  and  incen- 
ss.  corporations  will  respond  and  get  the 
done." 

rrhe  opening  move  in  this  transition  is  to 
est  massively  in  energy  efficiency.  Amory 
vins.  co-founder  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
n  Institute,  a  think  tank  that  consults  for 
porations  and  governments  around  the 
rid.  has  demonstrated  that  measures  such 
insulating  buildings  and  driving  more  fuel- 
icient  vehicles  could  reduce  humanity's 
isumption  of  energy  and  natural  resources 
a  factor  of  four.  And  efficiency  invest- 
nts  have  a  demonstrated  record  of  creat- 
jobs  and  boosting  profits,  suggesting  that 
issions  can  be  reduced  without  crippling 
■nomies. 

One  of  the  first  moves  Angela  Merkel  an- 
mced  as  the  new  chancellor  of  Germany 
fall  was  the  extension  of  a  Green  Party 
iative  to  upgrade  energy  efficiency  in  the 
ion's  pre-1978  housing  stock.  Most  of 
t  housing  is  in  the  former  East  German), 
ere  unemployment  approaches  20  per- 
it.  Replacing  old  furnaces  and  installing 
|icient  windows  and  lights  will  produce 
usands  of  well-paying  laborers'  jobs  that 
their  nature  cannot  be  outsourced. 
Corporations,  too,  have  discovered  that 
■rgy  efficiency  can  be  profitable.  Over  a 
ee-year  period  beginning  in  1999.  BP  in- 
.ted  S20  million  to  reduce  the  emissions 
m  its  internal  operations  and  saved  $650 
Uion — 32  times  the  original  investment. 
Individuals  can  cash  in  as  well.  Although 
jfing  a  super-efficient  car  or  refrigerator 
|y  cost  more  up  front,  over  time  it  saves  the 
Hsumer  money  through  lower  energy  bills. 
[Efficiency  is  no  silver  bullet,  nor  can  it 
ever  neutralize  the  effects  of  billions  of 
:>ple  consuming  more  and  more  all  the 
je.  It  can,  however,  buy  humanity  time 
urther  develop  and  deploy  alternative- 
.Tg\  technologies.  Solar  and  wind  power 
/e  made  enormous  strides  in  recent  years, 
.  the  technology  to  watch  is  carbon  se- 
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questration.  a  method  of  capturing  and  then 
safely  storing  the  carbon  dioxide  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  In  theory, 
sequestration  would  allow  nations  to  contin- 
ue burning  coal— the  most  abundant  fuel  in 
the  world,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  economies  without  worsening 
the  climate  problem.  "If  carbon  capture  is 
not  feasible,  our  choices  are  much  less  good, 
and  the  cost  of  climate  change  is  going  to 
be  much  higher,"  says  Jeffrey  D.  Sachs,  the 
director  of  the  Earth  Institute  at  Columbia 
University  and  a  special  adviser  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

No  one  pretends  that  phasing  out  carbon- 
based  fuels  will  be  easy.  The  momentum  of 
the  climate  system  means  that  "a  certain 
amount  of  pain  is  inevitable."  says  Michael 
Oppenheimer.  "But  we  still  have  a  choice  be- 
tween pain  and  disaster." 

Unfortunately,  we  are  getting  a  late  start, 
which  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  The  threat  of 
global  warming  has  been  recognized  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  for  more  than 
25  years.  Former  president  Jimmy  Carter 
highlighted  it  in  1980.  and  Al  Gore  cham- 
pioned it  in  Congress  throughout  the  1980s. 
Margaret  Thatcher,  the  arch-conservative 
prime  minister  of  Britain  from  1979  to  1990, 
delivered  some  of  the  hardest-hitting  speech- 
es ever  given  on  climate  change.  But  progress 
stalled  in  the  1990s,  even  as  Gore  was  elect- 
ed vice  president  and  the  scientific  case  grew 
definitive.  It  turned  out  there  were  powerful 
pockets  of  resistance  to  tackling  this  prob- 
lem, and  they  put  up  a  hell  of  a  fight. 

Call  him  the  S45  million  man.  That's  how 
much  money  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  helped  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries. 
Inc.,  give  away  to  fund  medical  research  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  The  research  avoided  the 
central  health  issue  facing  Reynolds— "They 
didn't  want  us  looking  at  the  health  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking."  says  Seitz.  who  is  now 
94— but  it  nevertheless  served  the  tobacco 
industry's  purposes.  Throughout  those  years. 
the  industry  frequently  ran  ads  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  citing  its  multi-million-dollar 
research  program  as  proof  of  its  commitment 
to  science— and  arguing  that  the  evidence  on 
the  health  effects  of  smoking  was  mixed. 

In  the  1990s.  Seitz  began  arguing  that  the 
science  behind  global  warming  was  likewise 
inconclusive  and  certainly  didn't  warrant  im- 
posing mandatory  limits  on  greenhouse-gas 
emissions.  He  made  his  case  vocally,  trash- 
ing the  integrity  of  a  1995  I.P.C.C.  report  on 
the  op-ed  page  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
signing  a  letter  to  the  Clinton  administration 
accusing  it  of  misrepresenting  the  science, 
and  authoring  a  paper  which  said  that  global 
warming  and  ozone  depletion  were  exagger- 
ated threats  devised  by  environmentalists 
and  unscrupulous  scientists  pushing  a  politi- 


cal agenda.  In  that  same  paper.  Seitz  asserted 
that  secondhand  smoke  posed  no  real  health 
risks,  an  opinion  he  repeats  in  our  interview. 
"I  just  can't  believe  it's  that  bad,"  he  says. 

Al  Gore  and  others  have  said,  but  gener- 
ally without  offering  evidence,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  deny  the  dangers  of  climate  change 
are  like  the  tobacco  executives  who  denied 
the  dangers  of  smoking.  The  example  of 
Frederick  Seitz,  described  here  in  full  for  the 
first  time,  shows  that  the  two  camps  overlap 
in  ways  that  are  quite  literal— and  lucrative. 
Seitz  earned  approximately  S585.00O  for 
his  consulting  work  for  R.  J.  Reynolds,  ac- 
cording to  company  documents  unearthed 
by  researchers  for  the  Greenpeace  Web  site 
ExxonSecrets.org  and  confirmed  by  Seitz. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  years  he  consulted  for 
Reynolds.  Seitz  continued  to  draw  a  salary  as 
president  emeritus  at  Rockefeller  University, 
an  institution  founded  in  1901  and  subsidized 
with  profits  from  Standard  Oil.  the  predeces- 
sor corporation  of  ExxonMobil. 

Seitz  was  the  highest-ranking  scientist 
among  a  band  of  doubters  who.  beginning 
in  the  early  1990s,  resolutely  disputed  sug- 
gestions that  climate  change  was  a  real  and 
present  danger.  As  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (from  1962 
to  1969)  and  a  winner  of  the  National  Medal 
of  Science.  Seitz  gave  such  objections  instant 
credibility.  Richard  Lindzen,  a  professor  of 
meteorology  at  M.I T.  was  another  high-profile 
scientist  who  consistently  denigrated  the  case 
for  global  warming.  But  most  of  the  public 
argument  was  carried  by  lesser  scientists  and, 
above  all,  by  lobbyists  and  paid  spokesmen 
for  the  Global  Climate  Coalition.  Created 
and  funded  by  the  energy  and  auto  industries, 
the  Coalition  spent  millions  of  dollars  spread- 
ing the  message  that  global  warming  was  an 
uncertain  threat.  Journalist  Ross  Gelbspan 
exposed  the  corporate  campaign  in  his  1997 
book.  The  Heat  Is  On.  which  quoted  a  1991 
strategy  memo:  the  goal  was  to  "reposition 
global  warming  as  theory  rather  than  fact." 

"Not  trivial"  is  how  Seitz  reckons  the 
influence  he  and  fellow  skeptics  have  had, 
and  their  critics  agree.  The  effect  on  me- 
dia coverage  was  striking,  according  to  Bill 
McKibben,  who  in  1989  published  the  first 
major  popular  book  on  global  warming. 
The  End  of  Nature.  Introducing  the  10th- 
anniversary  edition,  in  1999.  McKibben 
noted  that  virtually  every  week  over  the  past 
decade  studies  had  appeared  in  scientific 
publications  painting  an  ever  more  alarming 
picture  of  the  global-warming  threat.  Most 
news  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  "seem  to  be 
coming  from  some  other  planet." 

The  deniers'  arguments  were  frequently 
cited  in  Washington  policy  debates. 
Their  most  important  legislative  victory  was 
the  Senate's  95-to-0  vote  in  1997  to  oppose 
U.S.  participation  in  any  international  agree- 
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ment— i.e..  the  Kyoto  Protocol— that  imposed 
mandatory  greenhouse-gas  reductions  on 
the  U.S. 

The  ferocity  of  this  resistance  helps  explain 
why  the  Clinton  administration  achieved  so 
little  on  climate  change,  says  Tim  Wirth.  the 
first  under-secretary  of  state  for  global  af- 
fairs, who  served  as  President  Clinton's  chief 
climate  negotiator.  'The  opponents  were 
so  strongly  organized  that  the  administra- 
tion got  spooked  and  backed  off  of  things  it 
should  have  done."  says  Wirth.  "The  Kyoto 
negotiations  got  watered  down  and  watered 
down,  and  after  we  signed  it  the  administra- 
tion didn't  try  to  get  it  ratified.  They  didn't 
even  send  people  up  to  the  Hill  to  talk  to 
senators  about  ratifying  it." 

T  wanted  to  push  for  ratification."  re- 
sponds Gore.  "A  decision  was  made  not 
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to.  If  our  congressional  people  had  said 
there  was  even  a  remote  chance  of  ratify- 
ing. I  could  have  convinced  Clinton  to  do 

it— his  heart  was  in  the  right  place But 

I  remember  a  meeting  in  the  White  House 
with  some  environmental  groups  where  I 
asked  them  for  the  names  of  10  senators 
who  would  vote  to  ratify.  They  came  up 
with  one,  Paul  Wellstone.  If  your  most  op- 
timistic supporters  can't  identify  10  likely 
gettables,  then  people  in  the  administration 
start  to  ask,  'Are  you  a  fanatic.  Al?  Is  this  a 
suicide  mission?""  (Clinton  did  not  respond 
to  e-mailed  questions.) 

James  Hansen,  without  singling  out  any  in- 
dividual, accuses  global-warming  deniers 
of  "acting  like  lawyers,  not  scientists,  because 
no  matter  what  new  evidence  comes  in.  their 
conclusion  is  already  decided."  Richard  Lind- 
zen  responds  that  Hansen  has  been  wrong 
time  and  time  again  and  operates  "one  of 


the  worst  climate  models  around."  Lind2 
agrees  that  both  global  temperature  and 
mospheric  concentration  of  carbon  dioxi 
have  increased  over  the  last  century  But  t< 
peratures  won't  rise  much  further,  he  says, 
cause  humans  aren't  the  main  driving  force 
the  climate  system.  The  reason  most  scient 
disagree  with  him,  Lindzen  explains,  is  sim 
careerism.  "Once  President  Bush  the  ek 
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began  spending  S2  billion  a  year  on  clim 
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science,  scientists  developed  a  self-interest  i  : 
maintaining  this  is  an  urgent  problem."   |K 
says,  adding  that  the  scientific  communii 
fixation  on  climate  change  will  be  reme  :. 
bered  as  an  episode  of  "mass  insanity." 

Among  many  rebuttals  to  the  deniers' 
guments.  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  I  :. 
lection  is  found  on  the  Web  site  of  Brita 
national  academy  of  science,  the  Royal  S(  t: 
ety.  But  such  rebuttals  have  little  impact  t 
true  believers,  says  Robert  May.  the  Sociei  i 
former  president.  "[Nobel  Prize-winn  r.; 
physicist]  Max  Planck  used  to  say  that  p  in 
pie  don't  change  their  minds  [because  of  <  its* 
dence]."  he  adds.  "The  science  simply  mo  li- 
on and  those  people  eventually  die  off" 

But  if  the  deniers  appear  to  have  lost 
scientific  argument,  they  prolonged  the  r.  sn 
icy  battle,  delaying  actions  to  reduce  en 
sions  when  such  cuts  mattered  most.  "1  I 
25  years,  people  have  been  warning  tl 
we  had  a  window  of  opportunity  to  take 
tion.  and  if  we  waited  until  the  effects  w 
obvious  it  would  be  too  late  to  avoid  ma  a: 
consequences,"  says  Oppenheimer.  "H  ir 
some  individual  countries,  especially    1  • 
United  States,  begun  to  act  in  the  earh  nee 
mid-1990s,  we  might  have  made  it.  But 
didn't,  and  now  the  impacts  are  here." 

"The  goal  of  the  disinformation  camp,  . 
wasn't  to  win  the  debate."  says  Gelbsp 
"The  goal  was  simply  to  keep  the  debate 
ing.  When  the  public  hears  the  media  rep 
that  some  scientists  believe  warming  is  i 
but  others  don't,  its  reaction  is  'Come  b 
and  tell  us  when  you're  really  sure."  So  no  ib  - 
litical  action  is  taken."  Ik 

Representative  Henry  Waxman.  the  C  u'-. 
fornia  Democrat  who  chaired  the  1994  hi  "not 
ings  where  tobacco  executives  unanimoi  el- 
declared  under  oath  that  cigarettes  were  ft; 
addictive,  watches  today's  global-warm  n 
deniers  with  a  sense  of  deja  vu.  It  all  remi  n 
him  of  the  confidential  slogan  a  top  toba'  { F 
flack  coined  when  arguing  that  the  scie:  tei; 
on  smoking  remained  unsettled:  "Doub  n  jj 
our  product."  Now.  Waxman  says,  "not  c  cr 
are  we  seeing  the  same  tactics  the  toba<  p^ 
industry  used,  we're  seeing  some  of  the  sa  be  t 
groups.  For  example,  the  Advancemen  \\ 
Sound  Science  Coalition  was  created  [in  IS  L 
to  debunk  the  dangers  of  secondhand  sn  r 
ing  before  it  moved  on  to  global  warming.  \\ 

The  scientific  work  Frederick  Seitz  o  j.  - 
saw  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  from  1978  to  1'  mj- 
was  "perfectly  fine  research,  but  off  ir 
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pnt."  says  Stanton  A.  Glantz.  a  professor 
Vnedicine  at  the  University  of  California, 
n  Francisco,  and  a  lead  author  of  The 
\arette  Papers  (199(?).  which  exposed  the 
ier  workings  of  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
jacco  Corporation.  "Looking  at  stress,  at 
letics,  at  lifestyle  issues  let  Reynolds  claim 
/as  funding  real  research.  But  then  it  could 
ud  the  issue  by  saying.  "Well,  what  about 
s  other  possible  causal  factor?'  It's  like 
ning  up  with  57  other  reasons  for  Hurd- 
le Katrina  rather  than  global  warming." 
For  his  part.  Seitz  says  he  was  comfortable 
ing  tobacco  money,  "as  long  as  it  was  green, 
i  not  quite  clear  about  this  moralistic  issue, 
had  absolutely  free  rein  to  decide  how  the 
ney  was  spent."  Did  the  research  give  the 
acco  industry  political  cover?  "I'll  leave  that 
he  philosophers  and  priests."  he  replies. 
Seitz  is  equally  nonplussed  by  the  extraor- 
ftry  disavowal  the  National  Academy  of 
Sices  issued  following  his  most  visible  inter- 
i  t  ion  in  the  global-warming  debate.  In  1998 
urged  fellow  scientists  to  sign  an  Oregon 
tip's  petition  saying  that  global  warming 
>  much  ado  about  little.  The  petition  attract- 
more  than  17.000  signatories  and  received 
lespread  media  attention.  But  posted  along 
h  the  petition  was  a  paper  by  four  global- 
ming  deniers  that  was  presented  in  virtu- 
the  same  layout  and  typeface  used  by  the 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  in  its  scholarly 
rnal.  The  formatting,  combined  with  Seitz's 
lature,  gave  the  clear  impression  that  the 
demy  endorsed  the  petition.  The  academy 
[ckly  released  a  statement  disclaiming  any 
inection  with  the  petition  or  its  suggestion 
global  warming  was  not  real.  Scientific 
erican  later  determined  that  only  1.400 
he  petition's  signatories  claimed  to  hold  a 
D.  in  a  climate-related  science,  and  of  these. 
j  io  either  were  not  even  aware  of  the  petition 
p  later  changed  their  minds. 
i  fR)day.  Seitz  admits  that  "it  was  stupid"  for 
n I  Oregon  activists  to  copy  the  academy's 
ijlnat.  Still,  he  doesn't  understand  why  the 
demy  felt  compelled  to  disavow  the  peti- 
"  i,  which  he  continues  to  cite  as  proof  that 
k  ■  "not  true"  there  is  a  scientific  consensus 
i  global  warming. 

I  The  accumulation  of  scientific  evidence 
i  ntually  led  British  Petroleum  to  resign 
a  m  the  Global  Climate  Coalition  in  1996. 
I  -11.  Ford,  and  other  corporations  soon  left 
a  well,  and  in  2002  the  coalition  closed 
i  vn.  But  Gelbspan.  whose  Web  site  tracks 

0  deniers'  activities,  notes  that  key  coali- 
j  i  personnel  have  since  taken  up  positions 

1  he  Bush  administration,  including  Har- 
&  Watson,  the  State  Department's  chief 
H  nate  negotiator.  (Watson  declined  to  be 
a  irviewed.) 

i  ExxonMobil— long  the  most  recalci- 
I  it  corporation  on  global  warming— is  still 
i  nding  millions  of  dollars  a  year  funding 
1  array  of  organizations  that  downplay  the 


problem,  including  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Institute,  where  Seitz  is  chairman  emeritus. 
John  Passacantando.  executive  director  of 
Greenpeace  USA.  calls  the  denial  campaign 
"one  of  the  great  crimes  of  our  era."  Pas- 
sacantando is  "quite  confident"  that  class- 
action  lawsuits  will  eventually  be  filed  against 
corporations  who  denied  global  warming's 
dangers.  Five  years  ago.  he  told  executives 
from  one  company.  "You're  going  to  wish  you 
were  the  tobacco  companies  once  this  stuff 
hits  and  people  realize  you  were  the  ones  who 
blocked  [action]." 

The  public  discussion  about  climate  change 
in  the  U.S.  is  years  behind  that  in  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  deniers  are 
a  big  reason  why.  "In  the  United  States,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  are  deeply  skepti- 
cal of  climate-change  science  and  the  need 
to  reduce  greenhouse-gas  emissions,"  says 
Fiona  Harvey,  the  environment  correspon- 
dent for  the  Financial  Times.  "In  Britain,  the 
equivalent  body,  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry,  is  absolutely  behind  the  science  and 
agrees  on  the  need  to  cut  emissions.  The  only 
differences  are  over  how  to  do  that." 

America's  media  coverage  is  also  well  be- 
hind the  curve,  says  Harvey.  "In  the  United 
States  you  have  lots  of  news  stories  that,  in  the 
name  of  balance,  give  equal  credence  to  the 
skeptics.  We  don't  do  that  here— not  because 
we're  not  balanced  but  because  we  think  it's 
unbalanced  to  give  equal  validity  to  a  fringe 
few  with  no  science  behind  them." 

Prominent  right-wing  media  outlets  in  the 
U.S..  especially  the  editorial  page  of  The  1 1  all 
Street  Journal,  continue  to  parrot  the  claims 
of  climate-change  deniers.  (Paul  A.  Gigot. 
the  page's  editor,  declined  to  be  interviewed.) 
Few  beat  reporters  are  still  taken  in.  but  their 
bosses— the  editors  and  producers  who  de- 
cide which  stories  run.  and  how  prominent- 
ly—are another  matter.  Charles  Alexander, 
the  former  environmental  editor  at  Time. 
complains  that,  while  coverage  has  improved 
recently,  media  executives  continue  to  regard 
climate  change  as  just  another  environmental 
issue,  rather  than  as  the  overriding  challenge 
of  the  21st  century. 

"Americans  are  hearing  more  about  reduc- 
ing greenhouse  emissions  from  BP  ads  than 
from  news  stories  in  Time.  The  New  York 
Times,  or  any  other  U.S.  media  outlet."  Alex- 
ander says.  "This  will  go  down  as  the  greatest 
act  of  mass  denial  in  history." 

In  2002.  Alexander  went  to  see  Andrew 
Heyward,  then  the  president  of  CBS  News. 
after  running  into  him  at  a  Harvard  reunion. 
"I  talked  to  him  about  climate  change  and 
other  global  environmental  threats,  and 
made  the  case  that  they  were  more  danger- 
ous than  terrorism  and  CBS  should  be  doing 
much  more  coverage  of  them."  Alexander 
recalls.  "He  didn't  dispute  any  of  my  fac- 


tual points,  but  he  did  say  the  reason  CBS 
didn't  do  more  of  that  coverage  was  that 
"people  don't  want  to  hear  all  that  gloom 
and  doom"  in  other  words,  the  environment 
wasn't  a  ratings  winner.  He  seemed  to  think 
CBS  News's  job  was  to  tell  people  what  they 
wanted  to  hear,  not  what  they  need  to  know, 
and  I  think  that  attitude  is  increasingly  true 
for  the  news  business  in  general." 

"That's  bullshit."  responds  Heyward. 
who  left  CBS  in  2005.  "I've  never  been  one 
of  those  guys  who  thinks  news  has  to  be 
light  and  bright.  And  in  talking  to  Charles. 
I  wasn't  stating  the  policy  of  CBS  News.  I 
was  just  trying  to  explain  to  an  old  college 
classmate  why  there  isn't  more  coverage  of 
the  environment  on  TV.  Charles  is  an  advo- 
cate, and  advocates  are  never  happy  with  the 
amount  of  coverage  their  cause  gets." 

American  television  did.  however,  give 
prime-time  coverage  to  the  latest,  and  most 
famous,  global-warming  denier:  novelist  Mi- 
chael Crichton.  ABC's  20/20  broadcast  a 
very  friendly  interview  with  Crichton  when 
he  published  State  of  Fear,  a  novel  arguing 
that  anyone  who  bought  into  the  phony  sci- 
entific consensus  on  global  warming  was  a 
modern  equivalent  of  the  early-20th-century 
eugenicists  who  cited  scientific  "proof"  for 
the  superiority  of  the  white  race. 

When  Crichton  was  invited  to  testify 
before  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  observers  in  Britain  were 
floored.  "This  is  fairyland."  exclaims  Mi- 
chael Meacher.  the  member  of  Parliament 
who  served  as  Tony  Blair's  environment 
minister  from  1997  to  2003.  "You  have  a 
science-fiction  writer  testifying  before  the 
United  States  Senate  on  global-warming  pol- 
icy? I  mean,  you  can  almost  see  the  little  boy 
off  to  the  side,  like  in  the  story  of  the  emper- 
or's clothes,  saying.  "But  he's  a  scknee-fiction 
writer,  isn't  he?'  It's  just  ludicrous." 

The  man  who  invited  Crichton.  commit- 
tee chairman  James  M.  Inhofe,  a  Republican 
from  oil-rich  Oklahoma,  had  already  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  global  warming 
was  "the  greatest  hoax  ever  perpetrated  on 
the  American  people."  In  an  e-mail  inter- 
view. Inhofe  defended  Crichton's  appear- 
ance, noting  that  the  writer  holds  a  medical 
degree  from  Harvard.  (Crichton  is  also  a 
post-doctoral  fellowr  at  the  Salk  Institute  for 
Biological  Studies.)  The  senator  added  that 
he  stood  by  his  hoax  statement  as  well. 

David  King  responded  that  Britain's 
climate-science  research  is  headquartered 
within  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  "and  you 
wouldn't  find  a  group  of  people  less  likely 
to  perpetrate  a  hoax  than  the  people  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defense." 

King  has  "extremist  views."  Inhofe  re- 
plied. If  the  I.P.C.C.  and  the  world's  leading 
academies  of  science  echo  King's  views,  he 
argued,  it  is  because  they  actively  silence 
dissidents:  "Scientists  who  believe  warming 
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trends  are  naturally  occurring,  or  benign,  are 
almost  always  excluded  from  climate-change 
conferences  and  meetings  because  their  con- 
clusions do  not  support  the  political  agendas 
of  the  others  who  host  the  conferences."  (The 
I.P.C.C.  denies  this  accusation.)  The  truth. 
Inhofe  continued,  is  that  "there  is  no  con- 
sensus on  the  science  of  global  warming."  As 
proof,  he  cited— what  else?— Frederick  Seitz's 
Oregon  petition. 

Paul  H.  O'Neill,  who  served  nearly  two 
years  as  George  W.  Bush's  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  does  not  buy  the  common 
notion  that  Bush  and  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney  resist  taking  action  on  global  warm- 
ing because  they  are  oilmen.  "I  don't  think 
either  one  of  them  is  an  oilman,"  insists 
0"Neill.  "You  have  to  have  success  to  be  an 
oilman.  It's  like  saying  you're  a  ballplayer,  but 
you  never  got  on  the  field." 

In  1998,  while  running  the  aluminum  gi- 
ant Alcoa,  O'Neill  was  among  the  first  U.S. 
business  leaders  to  recognize  the  enormity  of 
climate  change.  He  says  Bush  asked  him,  ear- 
ly in  the  first  term,  to  put  together  a  plan  of 
action,  but  it  was  ignored.  Like  Bush,  O'Neill 
opposed  Kyoto,  so  he  proposed  other  ways  to 
move  forward.  But  instead,  he  says,  the  ad- 
ministration "cherry-picked"  the  science  on 
climate  change  to  justify  taking  no  action, 
"just  like  it  cherry-picked  the  intelligence  on 
weapons  of  mass  destruction"  to  justify  the 
invasion  of  Iraq. 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  entity  on 
this  planet  turning  its  back  on  this  problem." 
says  Massachusetts  senator  John  Kerry. 
"Even  as  he  talks  about  protecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation,  the  president  is  willfully 
choosing  not  to  tackle  this  problem.  History 
will  record  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  derelic- 
tions of  duty  ever." 

Bush-administration  officials  counter 
that  they  are  doing  more  to  fight  global 
warming  than  anyone  else— just  with  differ- 
ent tools  than  those  favored  by  supporters 
of  the  Kyoto  Protocol.  James  L.  Connaugh- 
ton,  the  head  of  the  White  House  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  starts  by  point- 
ing out  that  Bush  has  raised  federal  mile- 
age standards  for  S.U.V.'s  and  light  trucks. 
When  I  point  out  that  the  increase  is  tiny  (a 
mere  0.3  miles  per  gallon,  says  Dan  Becker 
of  the  Sierra  Club).  Connaughton  maintains 
that  over  time  further  increases  will  result  in 
substantial  energy  savings,  especially  when 
paired  with  the  administration's  new  tax 
credits  for  efficient  vehicles.  It's  also  impor- 
tant, he  says,  to  "keep  personal  income  taxes 
in  check"  to  encourage  people  to  buy  these 
new  cars.  What's  more,  the  administration 
recently  provided  S10  billion  in  incentives 
for  alternative-energy  development  and  $40 


billion  over  10  years  to  encourage  farmers  to 
plant  trees  and  preserve  grassland  that  can 
soak  up  carbon  dioxide. 

The  administration  opposes  the  Kyoto 
Protocol.  Connaughton  claims,  because  its 
mandatory  emissions  cuts  would  punish  the 
American  economy,  costing  as  many  as  five 
million  jobs.  It  would  also  dry  up  the  capital 
needed  to  fund  the  technological  research 
that  will  ultimately  solve  global  warming. 

"It's  important  not  to  get  distracted  by 
chasing  short-term  reductions  in  greenhouse 
emissions.  The  real  payoff  is  in  long-term  tech- 
nological breakthroughs."  says  John  H.  Mar- 
burger  III,  the  president's  science  adviser.  Be- 
sides, "there  is  no  question  that  mitigating  the 
impact  of  climate  change  as  it  takes  place  will 
be  much  less  [expensive]  than  the  costs  of  re- 
ducing oil  and  coal  use  in  the  short  term." 

'The  world  is  now  on  a  trajectory  to  slow 
the  growth  in  greenhouse-gas  emissions." 
concludes  Connaughton,  who  as  a  lawyer 
represented  mining  and  chemical  interests 
before  joining  the  administration.  "I'm  highly 
confident  we  will  stabilize  [those  emissions]." 
He  says  that's  exactly  what  happened  over  the 
last  80  years  with  air  pollution.  He  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  observing  that,  under  Bush, 
the  U.S.  has  actually  reduced  its  annual  emis- 
sions, which,  he  says,  is  more  than  some  of  its 
harshest  critics  overseas  have  done. 

It's  a  cheerful  story,  but  virtually  no  one 
else  believes  it.  Waiting  80  years  to  elimi- 
nate greenhouse-gas  emissions  would  guar- 
antee runaway  global  warming,  says  James 
Hansen.  In  January,  six  former  chiefs  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  includ- 
ing five  who  served  Republican  presidents, 
said  Bush  needed  to  do  much  more  to  fight 
climate  change.  In  Britain,  Peter  Ainsworth, 
the  Conservative  Party's  shadow  secretary  of 
state  for  the  environment,  says  his  party  is 
"saddened"  by  the  Bush  administration's  ap- 
proach. "We  would  have  preferred  the  Bush 
administration  to  take  a  leadership  position 
on  this  problem  . . .  instead  of  allowing  itself 
to  be  seen  as  foot-dragging." 

Outsiders  doubt  President  Bush's  desire  to 
confront  the  issue,  pointing  out  that  his  right- 
wing  political  base  agrees  with  Inhofe  that 
global  warming  is  a  liberal  hoax.  Critics  also 
question  the  administration's  faith  in  volun- 
teerism.  They  argue  that  imposing  mandato- 
ry timelines  and  emissions  limits  would  put 
a  price  tag  on  carbon  ard  push  corporations 
and  individuals  to  use  less  of  it.  "Long-term 
research  is  fine,  but  to  offer  that  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  stark  necessity  of  near-term  cuts 
in  emissions  is  a  kind  of  magical  thinking- 
trusting  that  something  will  happen  to  make 
everything  all  right,"  says  Donald  Kennedy, 
the  editor  in  chief  of  Science.  In  fact,  despite 
Bush*s  call  to  end  our  "addiction"  to  oil.  his 
2007  budget  actually  reduced  funding  for 
alternative  energy  and  efficiency. 
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Nor  has  the  Bush  administration  cut  she 
term  emissions,  says  a  European  diplon 
who  requested  anonymity  because  he  has 
work  with  Bush  officials.  Citing  data  fn 
the  Energy  Information  Administration.  I 
diplomat  says  Connaughton  is  correct  to  \ 
that  U.S.  greenhouse-gas  emissions  declin 
but  only  in  the  single  year  following  the  2( 
terrorist  attacks,  owing  to  the  ensuing  e> 
nomic  recession.  U.S.  emissions  increased 
every  other  year  of  Bush's  presidency,  m 
ing  it  "complete  hokum"  to  claim  that  Bib 
policies  are  cutting  emissions,  the  diplon 
says,  adding  of  Connaughton.  "I*m  afr; 
Jim  has  drunk  the  Kool-Aid." 

As  for  John  Marburger's  assertion  tha 
will  be  cheaper  to  adapt  to  climate  chai 
than  to  try  to  head  it  off,  Michael  Opp 
heimer  says.  "It's  a  sad  day  when  the  prt 
dent  is  being  told  by  his  science  adviser  i 
climate  change  isn't  worth  avoiding.  It  n 
be  possible  for  rich  nations  and  people 
adapt,  but  90  percent  of  humanity  does 
have  the  resources  to  deal  with  dim 
change.  It's  unethical  to  condemn  them  j 
because  the  people  in  power  don't  want 
act." 

"I  think  it  is  a  slam  dunk  that  we  are 
a  path  of  dangerous  anthropogenic  inter 
ence  with  the  climate,  and  it  is  also  absolut 
clear  that  what  this  administration  has  p 
posed  so  far  will  not  get  us  off  that  pat 
says  Jeffrey  Sachs.  "The  administration  g 
several  things  I  agree  with:  technology  is 
tremely  important,  global  warming  is  a  lo 
term  issue,  and  we  can't  do  it  without  Ch 
and  India  [because  their  greenhouse 
emissions  will  soon  outstrip  our  own], 
none  of  this  adds  up  to  taking  no  action, 
fact  that  China  and  other  developing  eco 
mies  have  to  be  involved  doesn't  mean 
United  States  refuses  to  commit  to  spec 
actions;  it  means  the  U.S.  should  commi1 
self,  in  part  to  help  bring  the  others  in. 

"I've  had  discussions  with  leaders  in 
na  and  India."  adds  Sachs.  "They  are  v 
concerned  about  climate  change  beca 
they  see  the  effects  it  could  have  on  th 
We  should  help  to  set  up  prototype  carb 
capture-and-sequestration  power  plant 
China  and  India,  and  the  rich  count 
should  help  to  finance  them.  It's  hard  to 
poor  countries  to  bear  the  full  financial 
den  of  these  technologies,  especially  whe 
is  the  rich  countries"  past  burning  of  carl 
fuels  that  has  created  most  of  the  probl^ 
But  the  U.S.  takes  every  opportunity  to 
virtually  nothing  to  engage  in  practical  st 
with  the  developing  countries." 

Ask  Al  Gore  how  to  avoid  dangercl 
climate  change  and.  despite  his  wol 
ish  reputation,  he  doesn't  begin  by  talkl 
about  hybrid  cars  or  carbon  sequestratil 
No,  says  Gore,  the  first  imperative  isl 
"punch  through  the  massive  denial  and[ 
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lance"  that  still  exist  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  rest  of  the  world  is  no  longer  wait- 
V  for  the  Bush  administration.  At  the  inter- 
lional  climate  conference  held  in  Montreal 
t  year.  European  nations  called  the  adminis- 
tion's  bluff  when  it  refused  to  commit  even 
the  breathtakingh  modest  step  of  someday 
cussing  what  framework  might  follow  the 
Oto  Protocol,  which  expires  in  2012.  At  past 
nmits.  the  administration's  stubbornness  led 
ler  nations  to  back  down  in  hopes  of  keeping 
nerica  involved  in  the  process.  At  Montreal. 
:  world  quit  waiting  for  Godot  and  recog- 
ed.  as  Elliot  Morley,  Tony  Blair's  minister  of 
t  environment,  says,  "there  are  a  lot  of  voices 
[the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  Bush  ad- 
nistration.  and  we  will  work  with  all  of  them 
address  this  problem." 
The  same  thing  is  happening  inside  the 
S.  "It  is  very  clear  that  Congress  will  put 
indatory  greenhouse-gas-emission  reduc- 
ns  in  place,  immediately  after  George 

Bush  leaves  office."  says  Philip  Clapp  of 
JET.  "Even  the  Fortune  500  is  positioning 
Elf  for  the  inevitable.  There  isn't  one  credible 

PI  Republican  presidential  candidate  who 
't  abandoned  the  president's  do-nothing 
(proach.  They  have  all  adopted  the  approach 
rest  of  the  world  took  at  the  Montreal 
Iks— we're  moving  forward,  you're  a  lame 
ck,  and  we  have  to  deal  w  ith  it." 


Regardless  of  what  happens  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  state  and  local  governments 
across  America  are  aggressivelj  confronting 
the  problem.  Two  hundred  and  eight  mayors 
have  committed  their  cities  to  meet  or  exceed 
the  emissions  reductions  mandated  b\  the 
Kyoto  Protocol,  and  some  have  gone  further. 
Governor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  has  com- 
mitted California  to  30  percent  cuts  by  2020. 

California  officials  have  also  held  talks 
with  their  counterparts  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington about  launching  a  so-called  carbon- 
trading  system  like  the  one  currently  in  force 
in  Europe.  Such  a  system  allows  efficient  us- 
ers to  profit  while  wasteful  users  must  pay 
for  burning  more  fuel.  A  similar  mechanism 
worked  in  the  1990s  to  dramatically  reduce 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  the  cause  of  acid 
rain— at  far  less  cost  than  industrialists  or  en- 
vironmentalists anticipated. 

New  York  and  seven  other  northeastern 
states,  which  together  w  ith  California  amount 
to  the  third-biggest  economy  in  the  world,  are 
also  considering  a  carbon-trading  system. 
Their  collective  actions-investing  in  energv 
efficiency,  installing  wind  turbines,  seques- 
tering carbon— could  boost  production  runs 
and  lower  costs  to  the  point  where  the  green 
technologies  needed  to  fight  global  warming 
become  affordable  for  everyone. 

At  the  same  time,  investors  and  others  wor- 


ried about  global  warming  are  pressuring  cor- 
porations and  Wall  Street  to  take  the  problem 
seriously.  The  Investor  Network  on  Climate 
Risk,  a  coalition  of  pension-fund  managers 
and  institutional  investors  representing  S3  tril- 
lion in  assets,  has  put  corporations  on  notice 
that  its  members  will  reconsider  investing  in 
companies  that  don't  pay  enough  attention  to 
climate  change.  In  2005.  investment-banking 
giant  Goldman  Sachs  pledged  to  embrace 
carbon  trading  and  invest  SI  billion  in  renew- 
able energv. 

"To  use  a  term  coined  by  George  W.  Bush 
in  the  context  of  the  Iraq  war.  I  think  this  co- 
alition of  the  willing  might  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Kyoto  process."  says  Hans 
Schellnhuber.  "I've  been  to  a  lot  of  these  in- 
ternational conferences,  and  it's  a  pretty  frus- 
trating experience  that  usually  produces  little 
more  than  cheap  talk.  Whereas  a  true  coali- 
tion of  the  willing  can  bring  together  regional 
governments,  enterprises,  and  individuals  and 
show  that  it  is  technologically  and  economi- 
cally possible  to  take  meaningful  action." 

No  matter  what  happens,  the  global  warm- 
ing that  past  human  activity  has  already  un- 
leashed will  make  this  a  different  planet  in 
the  years  ahead.  But  it  could  still  be  a  livable. 
even  hospitable,  planet,  if  enough  of  us  get 
smart  in  time.  If  we  don't,  three  feet  of  water 
could  be  just  the  beginning.  □ 
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continued  from  page  19?  and  vision  to  cre- 
ate the  Marshall  Plan— and  persuade  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  it! 

They  had  gained  the  spiritual  capacity 
and  wisdom  to  rebuild  Japan  and  Europe 
and  launch  the  renewal  of  the  very  nations 
they  had  just  defeated  in  war.  In  the  process, 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  50  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

One  of  their  commanders.  General  Omar 
Bradley,  said  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  "It 
is  time  we  steered  by  the  stars  and  not  by  the 
lights  of  each  passing  ship." 

And  now  so  must  we.  For  this,  too,  is  a 
critical  moment.  Ultimately,  it  is  not  about 
any  scientific  discussion  or  political  dialogue; 
it  is  about  who  we  are  as  human  beings.  It  is 
about  our  capacity  to  transcend  our  limita- 
tions, to  rise  to  this  new  occasion.  To  see  with 
our  hearts,  as  well  as  our  heads,  the  response 
that  is  now  called  for.  This  is  a  moral,  ethical, 
and  spiritual  challenge. 

Just  as  we  can  no  longer  ignore  this  chal- 
lenge, neither  should  we  fear  it.  Instead,  we 
should  welcome  it.  Both  the  danger  and  the 
opportunity.  And  then  we  will  meet  it  be- 
cause we  must. 

We  have  accepted  and  met  other  great 
challenges  in  the  past.  We  declared 
our  liberty  and  then  won  it.  We  designed 
a  new  form  of  government.  We  freed  the 
slaves.  We  gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 
We  took  on  Jim  Crow  and  segregation.  We 
cured  polio  and  helped  eradicate  smallpox, 
we  landed  on  the  moon,  we  brought  down 
Communism,  and  we  helped  end  apartheid. 
We  even  solved  a  global  environmental 
crisis— the  hole  in  the  stratospheric  ozone  lay- 
er—because Republicans  and  Democrats,  rich 
nations  and  poor  nations,  businessmen  and  sci- 
entists, all  came  together  to  shape  a  solution. 

And  now  we  face  a  crisis  with  unprecedented 
danger  that  also  presents  an  opportunity  like 
no  other.  As  we  rise  to  meet  this  historic  chal- 
lenge, it  promises  us  prosperity,  common  pur- 
pose, and  the  renewal  of  our  moral  authority. 

We  should  not  wait.  We  cannot  wait.  We 
must  not  wait. 

The  only  thing  missing  is  political  will.  But 
in  our  democracy,  political  will  is  a  renewable 
resource.  Z 
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Fluide  Matte  Reflecting  Makeup  S.P.F.  15  in  Nude,  and 
Poudre  Universelle  Libre  Natural  Finish  Loose  Powder  ir 
Translucent  I;  on  her  eyes,  Laura  Mercier  Eye  Colour 
Duo  in  Moss,  and  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks, 
Chanel  Powder  Blush  in  Cedar  Rose;  on  her  lips  Lip 
Colour  in  Sienna.  Genevieve  for  Sally  Harlor. 
Page  58:  For  details,  see  credits  for  cover. 
Page  80:  Bottom,  hair  by  Gary  Sun;  makeup  by  Fion 
Kwok  for  MAC. 
Page  82:  Top  left  Jordan  Harris's  and  Roo  Rogers' 
grooming  by  Gigi  Hale  for  Redken/WT  Management 
Bottom  center  Mark  Kassen's  grooming  by  G 
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Redken/WT  Management. 
_  Page  90:  Top  right,  for 

^^■B^^^^      Crabtree  &  Evelyn  Naturals, 
^W*   ^k  300-272-2873,  or  go  to 

^ht  fl|  crabtree-evelyn.com.  Bottom 

■F^S     •  1  eft,  for  Dr.  Hauschka  products, 

1  ^^%  f  9°  ,0  drhauschka.com.  Bottom 

^^B  I     right,  Origins  Shedonism  Deeply 

Hydrating  Butter  Cream  from 
gins  stores  and  department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

Nvey  Le  Maquillage  Eco  products  from  BuzzBee 
lio,  Carmel,  Calif,  and  Palmetto,  Santa  Monica,  Calif; 
b  Creme  Fraiche  de  Beaute  Suroctivee  from  Barneys  New 
stores  nationwide,  and  BC  Apothecary,  LA,  or  call  866- 
■7866,  or  go  to  beautyhabit.com;  Rescue  Beauty  Lounge 
ducts  from  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide  and  Studio 
red  Segal,  LA,  or  go  to  rescuebeauty.com;  for  Lluvia 
ducts,  call  800-835-0850. 
|e  106:  Stacy  Skinner  for  Art  Wing  NY 
ie  128:  Alexa  Dizon  for  artistsbytimothypnano.com;  Willow 

for  Sarah  Laird. 
fe  159:  Missy  Peregrym's  hair  styled  with  Redken 
idplay  12  Pliable  Working  Spray;  Andy  LeCompte  for  Redken/ 
artists.com.  On  her  face,  Giorgio  Armani  Luminous  Silk 
ndation  m  No.  4.5.  and  Micro-fil  Loose  Powder  in  No.  I;  on 
eyes,  Shu  Uemura  Pressed  Eye  Shadow  in  P  Blue  650,  and 
br  Xtension  Lengthening  Mascara  in  Xtro  Blk;  on  her  cheeks, 
Uemura  Glow  On  in  M  Orange  55;  on  her  lips,  Giorgio 
lani  Sheer  Lipstick  in  No.  17;  Jake  Bailey  for  soloartists.com. 
3  Nahabedion  for  cloutierogency.com. 
]e  165:  Ian  McShane's  grooming  by  Nico  Guilis  for 

eauty  &  Photo  Artist  Agency 
je  174:  Gita  Boss  for  Price,  Inc. 
|e  178:  Jeanne  Townsend  for  celestineagency.com. 
ies  180-81:  Eddie  Teboul  for  Unite  Eurotherapy/L'Atelier; 

ayley  for  MAC  Pro/LAtelier. 
|e  182:  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Price,  Inc. 
|e  183:  Carlo  White  and  Stacey  Ross  for  LAtelier. 
jes  184-85:  Alejandro  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com; 

Gyulmg  for  Koko  Represents;  Losi  for  Kiehl's/The  Wall  Group. 
|e  186:  Clara  Lee  and  Vinci  Tsang  for  Aionion. 
ies  188-89:  Jamal  for  Hamadi  Beauty/magnetla.com; 
n  Kawahara  for  cloutieragency.com. 
je  190:  Traci  Rose  Rider's  hair  and  makeup  by  Leslie 
rnettforartistsbytimothypriano.com  Paul  Murray's 
Dming  by  Juanita  Lyon  for  celestineagency.com.  Paul 
wken's  and  Sim  Van  Der  Ryn's  grooming  by  Lisa  Holt  for 

epresents. 

je  191:  Alex  Michaelis's  and  Tim  Boyd's  grooming 
arl  Berndsen  for  L'Oreal  Elnett  Pans/Phamous.  Dean 
nen's  grooming  by  Cynthia  Murphy  for  Ennis,  Inc. 
es  192—93:  Erin  Anderson  for  Woodley  and  Bunny 

Salon/The  Wall  Group;  Fabiola 
for  Giorgio  Armani  Cosmetics/The 
Wall  Group;  Juanita  Lyon  for 
celestmeogency.com. 
Page  194:  Claire  Bayley  for  MAC 
Pro/L'Atelier 

Page  195:  Erin  Gallagher  for 
Koko  Represents. 
Page  199:  Bette  Midler's  hair 
th  Kerastase  Paris  Nutri-Sculpt  Mousse;  Peter  Butler 
ortistsbytimothypriano.com.  On  her  face,  Origins  Stay 
ed  Balancing  Face  Makeup  in  Angel,  ond  All  and  Nothing 


Powder;  on  her  eyes,  Fringe  Benefits  Mascara  in  Black;  on 
her  cheeks,  Brush-on  Color  in  Pink  Petal;  on  her  lips,  Flower 
Fusion  Hydrating  Lip  Color  in  Daisy;  Sandy  Linter  for  the 
Kenneth  Salon. 

Page  214:  Keri  Russell's  hair  styled  with  Matrix  Curl.life 
Defining  System  Body-Shaping  Lotion;  Hallie  Bowman  for 
Matrix/The  Wall  Group.  Makeup  products  by  Dior;  on  her  face, 
Diorskin  Fluide  in  Ivory,  and  Diorskin  Powder  in  Transparent 
Light;  on  her  eyes,  I  Color  Eyeshadow  in  Ciganllo,  and 
Diorshow  Backstage  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks, 
Diorblush  in  Rouge  Silk;  on  her  lips.  Addict  Rouge  6  Levre  in 
Cosmic  Rose;.  Leslie  Lopez  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Manicure  by  Gina  Viviano  for  ortistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Page  246:  Senator  Kennedy's  grooming  by  Susan  Heydt  for 
T.H.E  Artist  Agency. 

Where  to  find  beauty  products: 

Chanel,  Chanel  boutiques  and  counters  nationwide,  or  go  to 

chanel.com  or  sephora.com. 

Dior,  Dior  boutiques  and  ma|or  department  stores  nationwide. 
Giorgio  Armani,  Giorgio 
Armani,  NYC,  and  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  stores  nationwide. 
John  Frieda,  drugstores 
nationwide,  or  go  to 
drugstores.com. 
Kerastase  Paris,  selected  hair 

■m      ^^^B  salons,  or  go  to  kerastase.com. 

■~"™     m        ^^"  Kiehl's,  Kiehl's  and  Barneys 

New  York  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  kiehls.com. 

Laura  Mercier,  Bergdorf  Goodman  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 

both  in  NYC,  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide. 

Matrix,  go  to  matrix.com,  or  call  800-6-MATRIX, 

Origins  and  Origins  for  Men,  Origins  stores  and 

department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  origins.com. 

Redken,  Redken  Gallerie,  NYC,  or  go  to  redken.com. 

Shu  Uemura,  Shu  Uemura,  NYC.  and  San  Francisco,  and 

Sephoro  stores  nationwide. 
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EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

In  1962,  Ted  Kennedy  replaced  his  brother 

John  in  the  Senate.  Over  the  past  44 

years,  he  has  been  re-elected  seven  times, 

prevailing  as  the  lion  of  the  Democratic 

Party.  This  month  he  releases  America  Back 

on  Track,  challenging  the  country  with 

a  modern  test  of  its  oldest  principles.  Here, 

Senator  Kennedy  reflects  on  poverty, 

James  Bond,  and  Republican  control 


Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
My  brothers  Jack  and  Bobby. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 
My  wife,  Vicki.  because  of  all  she  does. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

I  gain  weight  just  by  looking  at  food. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Bigotry. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Another  two  years  of  Republican  control  of  Congress. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Maintaining  my  60-year-old  wooden  sailboat.  Mya. 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Sailing  on  Mya  with  Vicki  at  my  side  and 
my  dogs.  Splash  and  Sunny,  at  my  feet.  And. 
of  course,  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House 
and  regaining  our  majority  in 
the  Senate. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Driving  down  Route  6  on  my  way  home  to 

Hyannis  Port. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most 
overrated  virtue? 

Silence. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  I  tell  each  of  my  sisters  that  she's  the 
prettiest  of  them  all. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your 

appearance? 

I  can't  quite  perfect  that  GQ  crisp  look. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Osama  bin  Laden. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Every  Thanksgiving,  when  our  family  gathers 
on  Cape  Cod. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Persuading  more  senators  to  vote  as  I  do. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 
I'd  have  won  in  1980. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

Jack  would  have  had  a  second  term. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Having  children  who  turned  out  to  be  the  loving,  involved,  and 

interesting  people  they  are. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be? 

Probably  a  punching  bag. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

One  of  the  Three  Tenors. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  brother's  dog  tags  from  PT  109. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Suddenly  losing  a  loved  one. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 
U.S.  senator. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 
Loyalty  to  friends  and  never  giving  up. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Mi  rk  Twain.  Seamus  Heaney.  and  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 
James  Bond. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

My  brothers. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 
Poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"The  dream  shall  never  die." 
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As  I  See  It,  #7  in  a  photographic 
series  by  Sacha  Waldman 

The  Pinstripe     faucet. 
Hot,  cold  and  dangerously 
good-looking. 

1  800  4  KOHIER,  ext   NG5 
kohler  com/pinstripefaucet 
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"I  KNOW  I'M 
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WIRETAP  SCANDAL? 

BY  BRYAN  BURROUGH 
AND  JOHN  CONNOLLY 
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THE  SHOCK  OF  HIS  BROTHER'S  SUICIDE; 

THE  HORROR  OF  KATRINA 


RLEANS:  DIARY  OF  A  DISASTER 
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D  AV  ID   Y  U  R  M 


NEWYORK    ATLANTA    BAL  HARBOUR    DALLAS    HOUSTON    LASVEOAS    MANHASSET    ORLANDO    SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 


Match  the  car  to  its  parent  company: 


1 .  Lexus 

2.  Mercedes 

3.  BMW 

4.  Infjniti 

5.  Volvo 

6.  Audi 


a.  Ford  Motor  Company 

b.  Toyota  Motor  Corporation 


c.  DaimlerChrysler  AG 


d.  BMW  AG 


e.  Volkswagen  AG 

f.  Nissan  Motor  Corporation,  Ltd. 
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bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 


The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine* 


Not  many  car  companies  can  say  they  are 
beholden  to  no  one.  As  an  independent 
company,  BMW  has  the  autonomy  to  build 
cars  the  way  we  want  to  build  them.  We  don't 
have  to  ask  permission  before  we  try 
something  novel.  We  don't  have  to  ask 


permission  to  take  risks  —  risks  our 
competitors  may  not  be  able  to  justify  to  their 
parent  companies.  AS  long  as  we  retain  this 
freedom,  we  will  be  able  to  do  whatever 
it  takes  to  make  sure  great  ideas  live  on  to 
become  ultimate  driving  machines. 


ROCK   AND    ROLL 

HALL  OF    FAME   +   MUSEUM 


Celebrate  History,  Politics,  Screaming  Teenagers 

and  Cultural  Revolution 
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ROCK  AND  ROLL  HALL  OF  FAMi 

+  MUSEUiv 
Where  the  Music  that  Changed  the  World  Lives 


Modern  music  has  influenced  our  lives,  shaped  our  society  and  changed  our  world.  Through  exhibits, 
educational  and  public  programming,  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  carries  out  its  mission  to 
educate  visitors,  fans  and  scholars  on  rock's  history  and  continuing  significance. 


2006  FEATURED  EXHIBITS 

A  Change  is  Gonna  Come:  Sam  Cooke  now  open 

Rick  Nelson:  From  Idol  to  Icon  now  open 

Haunting  and  Yearning:  The  Life  and  Music  of  Roy  Orbison  open  april  18-october  29 

Bob  Dylan's  American  Journey  open  may  20-september  4 


1  Key  Plaza     •     Cleveland,  Ohio     •     888.764.R0CK     •     www.rockhall.com1 
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ORIGINATOR     OF     CULTURED     PEARLS.     SINCE     189  3. 


NEW  YORK         BEVERLY    HILLS         SOUTH.COAST    PLAZA         LAS   VEGAS 


watch  works 

all  locations 
1  866  20  WATCH 


MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 


keny  Washington,  acclaimed  actress. 

vivo  .  asymmetric  design,  stainless  steel  with  diamonds. 

black  dial,  swiss  made,  water  resistant. 

movado,  proudly  celebrating   125  years  of  design  innovation. 

movado.com 


VANITY  FAIR 


June  2006 


ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MONTH 

•  EXCLUSIVE:  BRUCE  HANDY  ON  J.  T.  LeROY 
•V.F.  ESSAY  CONTEST:  WINNER  AND  RUNNERS-UP 
•  NEW  ORLEANS:  A  FATHER  AND  SON  REMEMBER 
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JUNKER  BUDDIES 

)ICK  CHENEY  WITH  HIS  DOGS.  JACKSON  AND  DAVE  .  .  .   124 
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124  A  FACE  ONLY  A  PRESIDENT  COULD  LOVE 

Thirty  years  ago  Dick  Cheney  was  the  likable  young  star 
of  the  moderate  Ford  administration.  Today  he's  a  snarling 
caricature  of  White  House  extremism  and  incompetence.  Is 
his  heart  condition  to  blame?  The  shock  of  9/11?  The  fortune 
he  made  at  Halliburton?  In  exclusive  interviews  with  the  V.P., 
his  wife,  and  longtime  friends  and  colleagues,  Todd  Purdum 
explores  the  disconnect  between  Cheney  past  and  Cheney 
present.  Photographs  by  David  Hume  Kennedy. 

130   HOW  NEW  ORLEANS  DROWNED  As  Katrina  bore 
down  on  New  Orleans,  the  city's  survival  lay  in  the  hands 
of  a  showboating  mayor,  an  ill-prepared  governor,  a 
miscast  Bush  crony  at  fema.  and  a  clueless  White  House. 
In  an  excerpt  from  The  Great  Deluge,  historian  Douglas 
Brinkley  follows  the  key  players  through  the  fateful 
first  week  to  show  that,  thanks  to  meltdowns.  infighting, 
and  miscalculations,  the  Big  Easy  never  had  a  chance. 
Portraits  by  Harry  Benson. 

136  WALTZING  JACINDA  Norman  Jean  Roy  and  Jim 

Windolf  spotlight  the  latest  Aussie  dazzler,  Jacinda  Barrett, 
whose  multi-movie  run  starts  with  Poseidon,  Wolfgang 
Petersen's  remake  of  the  1970s  classic  Vie  Poseidon  Adventure. 

138   ANDERSON  COOPER'S  PRIVATE  STORM 

Covering  a  hurricane-ravaged  New  Orleans,  Anderson 
Cooper  found  himself  in  uncharted  territory,  stripped  of 
his  normal  defenses.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  forthcoming 
memoir.  Dispatches  from  the  Edge,  the  CNN  anchor  reveals 
the  private  nightmares  that  surfaced  as  he  shared  a  city's 
suffering:  the  long-buried  legacies  of  his  father's  death  and 
his  brother's  suicide.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

144  NICOLE  WEIGHS  IN  Nicole  Richie  isn't  anorexic- 
she's  just  stressed  out!  At  least  that's  what  she's  telling 
her  intimates.  And  with  The  Simple  Life  going  into  a 
fourth  season,  the  ups  and  downs  of  her  romance,  and 
the  big  decision  to  focus  on  a  music  career,  who  can 
blame  her?  Interviewing  the  24-year-old  style  setter  and 
her  adoptive  parents  in  L.A..  Leslie  Bennetts  learns 
about  Nicole's  epic  hell-raising,  her  struggle  to  gain 
weight,  and  her  real  feelings  about  former  best  friend 
Paris  Hilton.  Photographs  by  Mark  Seliger. 
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PLAN  A  ROAD  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

On  April  6th,  the  LR3  navigated  a  plane  9,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  Nice  to  Corsica.  See  how  at  landroverusa.com. 


_R3      DESIGNED  FOR  THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
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DUBAI'S  THE  LIMIT  In  little  more  than 
two  decades,  a  mind-boggling  metropolis  has  risen 
from  the  sands  of  Arabia— the  ever  expanding, 
hyperkinetic  swirl  of  towers,  theme  parks,  mega-malls, 
luxury  hotels,  and  enterprise  zones  that  is  Dubai. 
In  the  swankiest  restaurants  and  darkest  corners  of 
the  tiny  emirate,  Nick  Tosches  discovers  what  has 
fueled  the  unparalleled  growth  of  this  Las  Vegas 
on  steroids:  the  royal  house  of  Maktoum's  version  of 
the  American  Dream.  Photographs  by  Robert  Polidori. 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Live  from  Carnegie  Hall— Rufus  Wainwright  re-creates 
Judy  Garland.  The  Cultural  Divide.  Elissa  Schappell's 
Hot  Type.  Lisa  Robinson  surveys  the  summer  concert 
festivals.  Kristina  Stewart's  International  Social  Calendar. 
Evgenia  Peretz  on  Bottega  Veneta's  Tomas  Maier. 
Punch  Hutton's  delightful  sensory  overload  in  Aspen; 
A.  M.  Homes  gets  pampered  at  the  Mayflower  Inn  &  Spa; 
Night-Table  Reading.  Victoria  Mather  dives  into 
private  pools.  Eve  Epstein  admires  Sophie  Albou's 
beauty;  My  Stuff— Eva  Chow;  Hot  Looks. 


OLUMNS 


GREENWICH  MURDER  TIME  If  it's  the  quiet  life 
you're  after,  steer  clear  of  the  Connecticut  countryside. 
Filing  his  diary  from  the  sticks,  Dominick  Dunne 
reports  on  the  scandal  that  sent  his  reclusive  gun- 
expert  neighbor  to  federal  prison,  the  discovery  of 
a  cache  of  Truman  Capote's  true-crime  notes  and 
letters,  and  Greenwich's  latest  shocker:  the  brutal 
stabbing  of  disgraced  developer  Andrew  Kissel. 
Photograph  by  Matthias  Vriens. 

TALK  OF  THE  TOWN  For  nearly  20  years,  Hollywood 
insiders  have  lived  in  fear  of  Anthony  Pellicano.  Now  that 
the  bat-wielding,  wiretapping  private  investigator  is  behind 
bars,  they're  downright  terrified.  As  Pellicano's  high-profile 
clients  endure  intense  scrutiny,  Bryan  Burrough  and 
John  Connolly  get  the  lowdown  on  the  wiseguy  delusions 
and  contentious  divorce  that  led  to  his  undoing,  and 
on  the  industry  powers  who  have  the  most  to  fear. 
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I  checked  next  week's  calendar. 
I  confirmed  my  client  meetings. 

We  learned  Bob  prefers  his 
s'mores  well-done. 


INTRODUCING  THE  T-MOBILESDA. 
YOUR  OUTLOOK®  ON  THE  GO. 


Take  care  of  work  and  life  with  the 


new  T-Mobile  SDA.  With  Microsoft 


Office  Outlook  -  Mobile,  this  compact 


phone  gives  you  easy  access  to  your 


e-mail,  calendar  and  contacts.  Plus. 


get  unlimited  e-mail,  Internet  and 


T-Mobile  HotSpot®  service  starting 


at  $29.99/month  on  our  powerful, 


nationwide  data  network.  Call  us  at 


1 .800.TMOBILE  or  visit  t-mobile.com. 


■T  ■  -Mobile 

Get  more  from  life" 
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ANOTHER  FEITELBERG  AGAINST  THE  WAR 

For  its  second  essay  contest,  V.F.  asked  America's  youth 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  self-indulgent 
apathy.  Deirdre  Sullivan  meets  the  challenge,  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  slacker  stereotype  and  the 
inward-looking  skeptics  of  her  experience. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  GLORIA  TNT  A  lot  has 

happened  to  Princess  Gloria  von  Thurn  und  Taxis 
since  her  decadent,  "dynamite  socialite"  heyday  in  the 
1980s.  After  losing  her  husband,  she  fought  to  save  their 
children's  heritage  from  massive  debt,  and  found  herself 
in  a  growing  friendship  with  the  man  who  is  now  Pope 
Benedict  XVI.  But  whether  she's  at  the  Vatican  or 
the  Venice  Biennale.  Bob  Colacello  writes,  the  woman 
he  dubbed  Princess  TNT  is  still  the  life  of  any  party. 


SPECIAL     SECTION 


FOLLOW  I  NG    PAGE    100 

ON  TIME  The  world  of  luxury  watches  is  always 
evolving.  From  clock-stopping  classics  to  edgy  new  designs. 
Nick  Foulkes's  pullout  hits  all  the  horological  marks. 


VANITIES 


119  WHO  ELSE  BUT  ELSA?  George  Wayne  grills 

right-wing  firebrand  Ann  Coulter.  Are  you  a  celebrity? 
Take  Jim  Windolfs  quiz  and  see! 
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38  EDITOR'S  LETTER 

40  CONTRIBUTORS 

48  LETTERS  Fall  of  a  Fixer 

80  PLANETARIUM  Get  centered.  Gemini 

190  CREDITS 

192  PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Ron  Howard 
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On  Thursday,  March  2,  2006,  Charlize  Theron 

hosted  Vanity  Fair's  Amped  for  Africa  with  the 

Entertainment  Industry  Foundation.  Held  at  Republic 

staurant  &  Lounge  in  Los  Angeles,  the  event  celebrated 

ie  Charlize  Theron  African  Outreach  Project,  benefited 

Oprah's  Angel  Network,  and  featured  a  live 
performance  by  Grammy' -nominated  artist  Van  Hunt 
well  as  a  surprise  performance  by  Mary  J.  Blige.  Guests, 
icluding  celebrities  such  as  Heidi  Klum,  Matthew  Perry, 
s,  Macy  Gray,  Chris  "Ludacris"  Bridges,  Randy  Jackson, 
and  Jeremy  Piven,  enjoyed  Ketel  One  cocktails  and 
music  spun  by  D.J.  Tony  Okungbowa. 
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Dear  Ketel  One  DrinKer 
Are  you  a  glass  half  empty  or 
a  glass  half  full  Kind  of  person 
Probably  depends  on  what's 
in  the  glass,  doesn't  it? 


warn 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  Dick  You  Don't  Know 


nasmuch  as  the  vice  president  of  the 

United  States  has  granted  access 

to  Vanity-  Fair's  new  national  editor, 

Todd  Purdum,  it  would  seem  churlish 

to  make  comment  on  this  page  about 
the  administration's  myriad  mishaps.  I'm 
talking  about  the  absolute  catastrophe 
in  Iraq,  the  horrors  of  Abu  Ghraib.  the 
domestic-spying  scandal,  and  the  general 
incompetence  and  arrogance  that  have 
cost  us  the  respect  of  the  world.  I'm  just 
not  going  to  talk  about  them.  It  would 
also  be  unbecoming  to  bring  up  the  sub- 
standard body  armor  our  troops  have  had 

to  make  do  with,  or  the  unarmored  Humvees  that  have  cost  so  many 
American  lives.  And  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  get  into  the  vice 
president's  reckless  disregard  for  human  rights  at  home  and  abroad, 
or  his  apparent  willingness  to  turn  the  nation's  precious  parks,  lakes, 
and  streams  over  to  the  moneyed  drilling  and  logging  interests  that 
helped  bankroll  the  Bush-Cheney  ticket  in  2004. 1  just  won't  do  it. 

Purdum,  who  joined  V.F.  this  spring  following  a  storied  23-year  career 
at  The  New  York  Times,  set  out  to  discover  how  Dick  Cheney,  once 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  became  the  angry,  snarling  warmon- 
ger of  the  early  21st  century.  For  Animal  House  fans,  it  is  basically  how 
the  vice  president  went  from  Eric  "Otter"  Stratton  (Tim  Matheson) 
to  Dean  Vernon  Wormer  (John  Vernon);  or  for  you  Simpsonites,  how 
Cheney  went  from  Bart  to  Mr.  Burns.  Purdum's  access  did  not  come 
easy.  He  was  told,  when  he  first  approached  Cheney's  office,  that  the 
White  House  considered  Vanity  Fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  hostile  pub- 
lications in  the  country  toward  this  administration— a  comment  I  took 
umbrage  with.  "One  of. . .  ?"  But  Purdum's  youthful  gaze  and  winning 
manner  took  the  day.  His  report,  UA  Face  Only  a  President  Could 
Love,"  beginning  on  page  124,  goes  about  as  far  as  possible  in  try- 
ing to  explain  this  vice  president  to  his  subjects . . .  er,  fellow  citizens. 

If  there  is  a  theme  to  this  issue,  it  is  New  Orleans  and  the  indiffer- 
ence and  indecision  that  contributed  to  its  destruction  last  August 
at  the  hands  of  Hurricane  Katrina.  As  historian  and  V.F.  contribut- 
ing editor  Douglas  Brinkley  shows  in  his  sweeping  new  book  about 
the  disaster,  The  Great  Deluge,  an  excerpt  of  which  appears  in  this 
issue  ("How  New  Orleans  Drowned,"  page  130),  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment failed  their  constituents.  CNN  anchorman  Anderson  Coo- 
per's life  was  forever  altered  by  what  he  saw  in  New  Orleans  before, 

during,  and  after  the  storm.  In  his 
memoir.  Dispatches  from  the  Edge, 
also  excerpted  in  this  issue  ("Ander- 
son Cooper's  Private  Storm."  page 
138),  he  recounts  how  the  trauma 
of  the  davs  and  weeks  he  was  there 


ON  THE  COVER 

Anderson  Cooper,  wearing 
his  own  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
shirt,  was  photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie 
Leibovitz  in  New  Orleans  on 
March  23,  2006. 


took  him  back  to  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  the  suicide  of  his  brother.  It  is  a  pro- 
foundly moving  story. 

We  are  only  months  away  from  the 
anniversary  of  the  hurricane,  but 
Washington  has  accomplished  little  in 
the  way  of  help  since  the  day  last  Sep- 
tember when  President  Bush  stood  in 
Jackson  Square  and  spouted  toothless 
promises  to  rebuild  the  city.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  when  America  wants  to  it 
can  do  almost  anything.  In  Balad.  one  of 
the  centers  for  U.S.  Air  Force  Operations 
in  Iraq's  Sunni  triangle,  a  city  for  20,000  service  personnel  has  been 
built  from  scratch,  complete  with  roads,  traffic  signs,  a  Burger  King, 
a  Pizza  Hut,  and  Internet  cafes.  One  could  speculate  that,  although 
the  administration  certainly  has  the  wherewithal  to  fix  New  Orleans, 
there's  little  in  the  way  of  votes  or  money  in  such  an  effort,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  White  House  has  just  lost  interest.  Besides,  it  would  seem  that 
the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  administration  are  elsewhere.  They 
and  we  are  suffering  from  what  Bill  Maher  calls  "fuckup  fatigue"— a 
reaction  to  that  constant  string  of  calamities  that  has  become  the  hall- 
mark of  this  White  House— and  staff  and  Cabinet  members  are  being 
pointed  toward  the  exits,  or  heading  to  them  on  their  own.  In  prais- 
ing his  browbeaten  defense  secretary,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  in  April. 
Bush  spoke  like  a  petulant  12-year-old  boy  given  control  of  a  family 
situation  on  his  birthday.  "I'm  the  decider,  and  I  decide  what's  best. 
And  what's  best  is  for  Don  Rumsfeld  to  remain  as  the  secretary  of 
defense."  I  mean,  who  talks  like  this? 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  a  screwup  of  the  magnitude  of  New 
Orleans  has  come  as  a  stunning  blow  to  America's  can-do  self- 
image.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  administration's  logy  response  to  the 
hurricane  and  its  devastation  sits  Dubai,  the  emirate  jewel  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Here,  as  longtime  V.F.  contributing  editor  Nick  Tosches 
points  out  in  his  wondrous  report  "Dubai's  the  Limit,"  beginning 
on  page  150,  is  the  land  of  the  completely,  absolutely  possible.  It  is 
a  place  where  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers  work  day  and  night, 
turning  this  desert  kingdom  into  a  Middle  Eastern  combination  of 
New  York,  Vegas,  and  Rio— and  with  a  skyline  that's  on  steroids. 
"The  tallest  this  . . . ,"  "the  biggest  that . . .  "—they're  all  here.  It  is 
said  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  big  cranes  in  the  world  are  at  work  in 
Dubai.  It  is  essentially  the  country  a  12-year-old  boy  would  build 
if  he  were  handed  billions.  And  it  is  nothing  if  not  spectacular. 

And  what  would  a  12-year-old  boy  do  if  he  were  handed  the  U.S. 
military  for  his  birthday?  Pretty  much  what  the  president  has  been 
doing:  strutting  and  saber  rattling  with  Iran  over  its  intent  to  develop 
nuclear  capabilities.  That  the  president  is  reportedly  considering  the 
use  of  small-scale  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Iran  is  a  recipe  for  a 
worrying  cocktail.  Once  one  nuclear  weapon  has  been  used,  it  will 
break  the  pact  of  mutually  assured  destruction  that  has  kept  the  world 
safe  this  past  half-century.  For  some,  it's  not  just  the  thought  that  the 
raving-mad  Iranian  president.  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad,  might  have 
the  bomb  which  worries  them— it's  the  fact  that  President  Bush  does. 
That  said,  we  should  be  mindful  that  the  vice  president's  in  the  house, 
and  he  might  be  listening.  So  let's  not  go  there.  -GRAY DON  CARTER 
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Todd  Purdum 

Todd  Purdum  makes  his  debut  as  Vanity  Fair's  national  editor  this  month  by 
sitting  down  with  Dick  Cheney  in  the  vice  president's  West  Wing  office  and  on  Air  Force 

Two.  "Cheney  is  a  man  of  few  words  but  much  thought,  and  it  was  a  challenge  to 

tease  out  some  of  the  experiences  and  thinking  that  made  him  what  he  is,"  Purdum  says. 

"The  more  I  talked  to  him,  the  more  interesting  I  found  him.  and  the  more  I  wanted  to 

know."  Prior  to  signing  on  with  V.F.,  Purdum  spent  23  years  working  for  The  New  York 

Times,  beginning  as  a  copyboy  in  1982.  Most  recently  he  reported  on  politics, 

policy,  and  culture  from  the  Times'%  Washington  bureau.  He  lives  in  Washington.  D.C.. 

with  his  wife,  Dee  Dee  Myers  (a  V.F.  contributing  editor),  and  their  two  children. 
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Douglas  Brinklev 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book.  Vie  Great  Deluge:  Hurricane  Katrina, 

New  Orleans,  and  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  contributing  editor  and  New  Orleans 

native  Douglas  Brinkley  details  the  shocking  failure  of  political  leaders  at  all  levels  in 

their  response  to  Hurricane  Katrina.  When  he  interviewed  them,  many  were  still 

trying  to  deny  their  role  in  the  disaster.  "The  politicians  were  saying  they  didn't  want  to 

play  the  blame  game."  Brinkley  says,  "but  behind  the  scenes  during  the  first  week  [after 

Katrina]  they  were  spending  valuable  time  trying  to  pin  the  blame  on  other  players." 

For  Brinkley.  perhaps  the  most  stunning  thing  about  Katrinas  aftermath  was  the 

situation  among  senior  citizens.  "They  were  too  much  trouble  to  take  along,"  he  says, 

"so  many  got  left  behind,  abandoned  to  the  storm.  It  was  heartbreaking." 

CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   42 
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Driving  in  Style 

Cadillac  was  the  official  vehicle 

sponsor  of  Vanity  Fair's  Campaign 

Hollywood.  From  March  2  to  5,  2006, 

Cadillac  provided  VI.R  transportation 

service  for  celebrities,  including 

Charlize  Theron,  Chris  "Ludacris" 

Bridges,  Ginnifer  Goodwin,  and 

Brittany  Murphy,  and  Vanity  Fair's 

special  guests.  Working  out  of  the 

Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  the  new  2007 

Cadillac  Escalades  hit  the  road 

to  take  guests  to  and  from 

Oscar® -week  events. 
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The  photo  shoot  for 
this  month's  rare  interview 
with  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney  (see  page  124) 
was  a  reunion  between  old 
pals  for  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  photographer  and 
NBC  News  contributing 
editor  David  Hume 
Kennedy,  who  has  known 
the  vice  president  since 
Kennerly  was  President 
Ford's  White  House 
photographer.  Kennerly 
says,  "Cheney  and  I  logged  thousands  of  miles  together  back  then.  He's  been  a  friend  since 
the  day  I  met  him."  It  must  be  true— their  shoot  produced  "pictures  that  I  think  accurately 
represent  the  person  that  I  know.'"  Kennerly,  who  stays  out  of  politics,  sees  beyond  the 
abrasive  exterior  that  has  become  Cheney's  public  persona.  "I  can  understand  why  some 
people  are  upset  with  him,  but  he's  more  of  a  softie.  I  think  the  world  has  changed,  but  Cheney 
hasn't.  He's  always  been  conservative  politically,  and  he  tends  to  look  at  life  with  an  arched 
eyebrow."  Another  thing  that  hasn't  changed?  Kennerly  says,  "I  still  like  the  guy!" 


Bryan  Burrough 


Special  correspondent  Bryan  Burrough  says 

he  didn't  have  a  particularly  hard  time  conducting 

his  own  investigation  into  the  illicit  activities  of 

the  fallen  "private  detective  to  the  stars."  Anthony 

Pellicano.  "The  Pellicano  case  is  unique,"  he  says, 

"because  it  provides  a  single  thread  that  runs 

through  every  significant  Hollywood  controversy 

in  the  last  20  years.  And  everybody  wants  to  talk 

about  it."  Though  Burrough  considers  Los 

Angeles  "too  hedonistic"  to  live  in.  he  says  it's  an 

ideal  place  for  an  investigative  journalist  to  snoop 

around.  "Great  stories  are  just  lying  on  the 

ground,  waiting  to  be  found,"  he  says.  "It's  a 

target-rich  environment,"  but  "many  of 

the  institutions  who  would  look  into  it 

rarely  do."  Burrough  is  currently  at  work  on  a 

history  of  the  great  Texas  oil  fortunes. 


John  Connolly 
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Anthony  Pellicano  may  have  spied  on  half 
of  Hollywood,  but  investigative  reporter  John 
Connolly,  a  former  N.Y.P.D.  detective,  has  in 
turn  been  dogging  him  for  years  now. 
Connolly's  reporting  for  "Talk  of  the  Town" 
(page  88)  marks  his  second  time  covering 
Pellicano  for  Vanity  Fair,  and  his  book  Tlw  Sin 
Eater,  which  will  be  published  by  Simon  & 
Schuster  next  year,  should  prove  a  definitive 
account  of  the  subject.  Yet  even  he  is  amazed 
by  the  far-flung  implications  of  this  unfolding 
scandal.  "Everyone  knew  what  Pellicano  was," 
he  says.  "The  real  culprits  here  are  the  lawyers 
and  clients  who  used  him.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  heard  of  large-scale  allegations  of 
wiretapping  by  lawyers— but.  then  again,  this  is 
Los  Angeles."  continued  on  page  46 
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"he  extreme  skin  makeover 

ithout  the  extreme  measures 


ou're  like  most  women,  you  probably  spent  many 
\mers  basking  under  the  midday  sun.  You  never  thought 
rould  happen,  but  now  the  years  of  sun  damage  are 
j  ting  to  surface  on  your  skin,  making  it  look  duller,  less 
In  and  more  wrinkled  than  you  had  hoped.  To  help  undo 
I  signs  of  photo-aging,  some  women  see  a  dermatologist 
a  series  of  acid  peels.  Others  of  us  would  rather  avoid 
I  "acid"  treatments,  seeking  alternative  treatments  that 
nd  a  bit  less  painful  or  drastic. 

tunately  for  us,  there  is  a  face-saving  solution  that's  as 
ctive  as  it  is  skin-friendly  Neutrogena  has  partnered  with 
wnatologists  to  develop  a  hard-working,  naturally  derived 
vine  peel  that  delivers  professional-level  exfoliation,  yet 
le  enough  for  all  skin  types.  Interested?  Read  on... 

>ugh  on  Photo-Aging 

I  Advanced  Solutions™  Facial  Peel  provides  visible 
-minimizing  benefits  with  results  up  to  a  professional 
glycolic  peel.  The  formula  works  in  three  key  ways: 

letexturizes  instantly  with  deep  surface  exfoliation, 
matically  enhancing  skins  smoothness,  evenness  and 
it  glow  after  just  one  use 


2.  Restores  skin's  youthful  appearance  over  time,  helping 
reduce  the  look  of  fine  lines,  coarse  wrinkles,  mottled 
hyperpigmentation  and  overall  photo-damage 

3.  Self-neutralizes  to  minimize  the  chance  of  irritation 

Gentle  on  Skin 

The  Advanced  Solutions™  Facial  Peel  is  an  exclusive, 
acid-free  formula  that  works  differently  from  traditional 
acid  peels,  which  can  irritate  skin  unless  timed  or  neutralized 
properly.  Neutrogena's  peel  instead  utilizes  a  naturally 
derived  Smart  Enzyme  System  that  deactivates  itself 
once  surface  exfoliation  is  complete.  The  result?  Supreme 
exfoliation  without  stinging,  discomfort  or  downtime. 

Easy  for  You 

What  makes  the  formula  particularly  unique  is  that  the 
Advanced  Solutions™  Facial  Peel  fits  easily  into  your 
ongoing  skin  care  regimen.  Just  twice  per  week  for  7  to  10 
minutes  is  all  it  takes  -  simply  apply,  let  set,  massage  and 
rinse  away!  Once  started,  a  superb  and  ever-improving 
complexion  will  be  yours  to  keep.  Who  can  resist  the 
chance  to  have  fresher,  smoother,  younger  looking  skin? 
Get  Neutrogena's  peel,  and  get  glowing! 


Neutrogena* 

advanced 

solutions 


Clinically  proven  to 
provide  professional 
level  results 


Facial  Peel 


Neutrogena 

DERMATOLOGIST    RECOMMENDED 


neutrogena.com 


Saab  was  founded  by  16  aircraft  engineers.Their  spirit  lives  on  in  the  9-3  Aero  Convertibi 
aerodynamic  principles  of  its  forefathers,  you  can  learn  what  it's  like  to  fly,  witho 


Manufacturers  of  Saab  vehicles  and  jets  are  no  longer  affili; 


BORN  FROM  JETS 


%     -"» 


Jowered  by  a  2.8L  250  horsepower  turbocharged  V-6  engine  and  designed  with  the 
?ver  leaving  the  ground.  After  all,  once  you've  built  jets,  you  don't  build  just  another  car. 
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("ill tu red  Pearls 

Mikimoto,  the  originator  of 

cultured  pearls,  presents  the  Akoya 

Cultured  Pearl  Event,  featuring 

an  expanded  collection  of 

the  world's  finest  cultured  pearls 

and  rare  selections  from  the 

Mikimoto  Reserve  collection. 

At  Mikimoto  boutiques  in  New  York, 

South  Coast  Plaza,  and  Beverly  Hills 

from  June  8  to  10,  and  in  Las  Vegas 

from  June  15  to  18.  For  details, 

call  888-701-2323  or  visit 

mikimotoamerica.com. 


Sub-Zero  Dream  Kitchen 
2006  Sweepstakes 

Imagine  that  your  kitchen  reflected 

the  essence  of  your  lifestyle — 

confidence,  purpose,  and  a  beautiful 

facade.  Your  dream  kitchen  is  now 

within  reach.  Sub -Zero,  Wolf,  Kohler, 

and  ASKO  have  teamed  up  to  create 

an  exciting  destination  with  inspiring 

ideas  and  valuable  planning  tools 

for  designing  your  ideal  kitchen. 

Plus,  one  lucky  winner  will  receive 

the  kitchen  they've  always  wanted 

in  the  Dream  Kitchen  2006 

Sweepstakes.  For  details  and  to 
enter,  visit  dreamkitchen2006.com. 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSAItt Starts  12:01  AM  EST 

5/9/06  and  <*yJs  1:59  PM  EST.  7/9/06.  «nen  »  enmes 
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Nick  Tosches 


Contributing  editor  Nick  Tosches  is  no  stranger 
to  bizarre  settings  in  distant  lands.  In  2000, 
Vanity  Fair  sent  him  to  Southeast  Asia,  in  search 
of  the  secret  world  of  opium  dens.  For  this  issue. 
Tosches  traveled  to  Dubai,  where  he  encountered 
unbridled  capitalism,  the  world's  tallest  hotel, 
and  several  ladies  of  the  Arabian  night.  "It"s  my 
personal  favorite  since  'Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
Seeker.'"  he  says.  "It  was  really  something  to 
experience  a  Middle  Eastern  reality  so  fantastically 
different  from  our  notions  of  a  homogenized 
Arab  world."  Tosches's  latest  book,-King  of  the 
Jews,  is  available  in  paperback  this  month. 


Robert  Polidori 

Two  years  ago.  Canadian 
photographer  Robert  Polidori 
captured  Andre  Balazs's  vision  of 
Miami  for  I  'maty  Fair.  This  month's 
issue  features  Polidori's  interpretation 
of  futuristic  Dubai.  The  man  heralded 
for  his  pictures  of  metropolises  was 
initially  drawn  to  the  capital  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  five  years  ago. 
Fascinated  with  Dubai's  escalating 
development.  Polidori  has  returned 
twice  to  the  city  that  has  traces  of 
Las  Vegas.  Miami  Beach,  and  the 
Saudi  Arabian  landscape.  Likening 
architecture  to  fashion.  Polidori 
laments  that  New  York  City's  new  buildings  are  as  nondescript  as  J.  C.  Penneys. 
"They  just  don't  make  great  designer  buildings  in  New  York,  because  it's  all  about  profit 
return.  They  are  not  going  for  a  Prada  or  Cavalli.  Dubai."  he  surmises,  "may  be  a  lot 
more  restrictive  in  religion,  but  it  is  more  wide  open  in  the  architectural  sense."  Polidori 
is  currently  photographing  the  devastated  city  of  New  Orleans  for  his  book  due  out  this  fall. 


Bob  Colacello 


Special  correspondent 

Bob  Colacello  has 

written  many  stories 

about  titled  Europeans 

for  Vanity  Fair,  and  this 

month  he  visits  Princess 

Gloria  von  Thurn  und 

Taxis  in  Germany  for 

an  unprecedented 

fourth  time.  (His  first 

article,  in  which  he 

nicknamed  her  Princess 

TNT.  appeared  in  I  .F. 

in  September  1985.) 

Although  she  has 

morphed  from  a  part} 

girl  with  a  blue  Mohawk  into  a  close  friend  of  the  Pope's,  some  things  have  remained 

the  same.  "She's  always  been  able  to  see  the  irony  and  absurdity  in  her  position." 

Colacello  says.  "Many  celebrities  don't  have  a  sense  of  humor  about  themselves,  but 

Gloria  certainly  does."  He  adds.  "Gloria  moves  among  three  realms  that  I  find 

fascinating:  European  nobility,  contemporary  art.  and  the  Catholic  Church."  And  is  it 

surprising  that  the  Vatican  would  embrace  someone  with  as  wild  a  past  as  Gloria's? 

"If  there's  one  thing  the  Catholic  Church  believes  in.  it's  redemption."  Colacello  says. 
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AT  11  SHE  WENT  TO  THE 
IILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  OF  MONTE  CARLO. 

ASA  PERFORMER. 


At  the  age  of  five,  Sophie  Mautner  sat  down  at  the  piano,  put  her  fingers  on  the  keys,  and  found  her  calling. 
Born  with  perfect  pitch,  she  could  understand  the  notes  nearly  as  well  as  a  trained  musician.  Studying 
with  some  of  the  world's  finest  teachers,  she  went  from  talented  protegee  to  virtuoso  by  the  age  of  ten. 
Whether  performing  solo,  or  with  a  philharmonic  orchestra,  her  talent  always  stands  center  stage. 


ROLEX 


LETTERS 


FALL  OF  A  FIXER 


A  culture  of  corruption;  the  First  Lady  draws  fire;  siding  with  Hitchens;  about  that 
fatal  honeymoon;  Tracy  Tynan  defends  her  father;  and  more 


avid  Margolick's  portrait  of  Jack 
Abramoff  is  the  most  honest  de- 
piction of  the  "fat  cat  in  the  hat" 
that  I  have  read  to  date  ["Washington's  In- 
visible Man,"  April].  It's  too  easy  to  cast  him 
as  the  heartless  villain,  and  Margolick  fairly 
showcases  Abramoff  s  full  character.  What's 
great  about  the  article  is  that  it  never  tries  to 
justify  his  actions;  it  tries  to  explain  them. 
And  it  focuses  on  how  he  has  accepted  re- 
sponsibility. His  faith  and  outlook  for  the 
future  are  not  those  of  a  cold,  hard  lobbyist. 
I  appreciate  that  the  article  focused  on  these 
aspects  instead  of  persecuting  him.  That 
said,  Abramoff  should  go  to  jail.  He  did  take 
money  from  Indian  casinos  and  use  it  to  fund 
gifts  and  trips  for  influential  lawmakers. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  effects  the 
Abramoff  scandal  will  have  on  Washing- 
ton. I  hope  there  will  be  a  follow-up  article 
in  a  couple  of  years  to  reflect  on  the  impact 
Abramoff  s  fall  had  on  the  capital. 

CHRISTOPHER  MANGUM 
Culver  City,  California 


SHOCK,  HORROR:  Corruption  in  Wash- 
ington. The  real  story,  the  one  that  Vanity 
Fair  missed,  is  that  Jack  Abramoffs  are  a 
dime  a  dozen  in  D.C.  And  those  who  think 
that  politicians  will  now  straighten  up  and 
fly  right  are  kidding  themselves.  Long  after 
Jack,  thousands  of  lobbyists  will  continue 
to  play  the  game,  fists  full  of  dollars,  de- 
mocracy for  sale. 

KIM  McKEGGIE 

Bottesford,  England 

DAVID  MARGOLICK'S  TAKE  on  Abramoffs 
motives  while  lobbying  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(C.N.M.I.)  warrants  a  response.  During  the 
mid-90s  I  was  the  human-rights  advocate  for 
the  Diocese  of  Chalan  Kanoa,  which  serves 
the  people  of  the  C.N.M.I. 

I  was  a  witness  as  well  as  a  participant  in 
the  fight  to  protect  foreign  contract  workers 
from  a  state-supported  labor  system  that  vi- 
olated any  decent  person's  conscience.  For 
Margolick  to  reduce  this  crisis  to  "sweat- 


shops" is,  at  best,  lazy  journalism  and,  at 
worst,  a  worldview  that  discounts  the  hu- 
manity of  the  C.N.M.I.'s  victims.  Abramoff 
was  hired  by  the  C.N.M.I.  to  quash  U.S. 
legislation  that  would  have  removed  the 
C.N.M.I.'s  control  over  its  immigration 
policies. 

A  1994  expose  on  the  C.N.M.I.'s  horrific 
working  conditions  in  T\\e  Washington  Post 
led  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  im- 
migration and  labor  reform.  Up  until  that 
time  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Office 
of  Insular  Affairs  had  not  used  its  influence 
to  address  the  C.N.M.I.'s  labor  and  human- 
rights  issues.  Under  Allen  Stayman's  direc- 
tion, the  O.I.A.'s  staff  became  sensitized 
to  the  reality  on  the  ground  and  educated 
Senator  Frank  Murkowski— whose  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  C.N.M.I.— as  to  why 
congressional  action  was  needed  there. 
That  was  why  Abramoff  sought  retribution 
against  Stayman. 

Abramoff  and  Preston  Gates  Ellis  & 
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Rouvelas  Meeds,  his  employer  at  the  time, 
were  paid  millions  by  the  C.N.M.I.  to  lobby 
against  congre  sional  legislation.  By  the 
time  the  first  oi  *.  ie  C.N.M.I.'s  millions  was 
spent,  AbramoftJhad  delivered  his  pal  Tom 
DeLay  and  other  "House  Republicans,  thus 
dooming  legislatiomthat  otherwise  had  a 
chance  of  passing  due  to  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Senate. 

Abramoff  helped  kill  legislation  that 
would  have  limited  the  number  and 
types  of  workers  coming  to  the  C.N.M.I. 
Thousands  of  these  workers  and  their 
families  have  suffered  the  consequences. 
It  is  these  people  who  are  worthy  of 
our  compassion  and  understanding,  not 
Abramoff. 

PHIL  KAPLAN 
Seattle,  Washington 

AS  A  TEACHER,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
how  offended  I  was  to  read  that  Jack 
Abramoff  thinks  he  should  be  allowed  to 
work  as  a  teacher  in  an  inner-city  school 
rather  than  go  to  prison.  Good  Lord, 
wouldn't  he  be  a  good  role  model  for 
these  students  who  already  feel  that  the 


education  system  has  failed  them!  I  hope 
this  is  not  indicative  of  society's  regard  for 
teachers. 

DONNA  SOMMERFIELD 

Kalispell.  Montana 

CLARIFICATION:  On  page  198  of  "Wash- 
ington's Invisible  Man"  we  quoted  from  an 
interview  with  Ken  Mehlman.  That  interview 
was  conducted  by  A.  L.  Bardach  and  appeared 
on  the  Huffington  Post  Web  site. 


THE  FIRST  LADY  VANISHES 

I  HONESTLY  CANNOT  DETERMINE  wheth- 
er or  not  James  Wolcott  likes  the  First  Lady 
["Lost  in  the  White  House,"  April].  Does 
he  admire  her  for  her  reserved  persona,  or 
think  it  shows  a  lack  of  interest?  Is  it  that  she 
pursues  her  causes  quietly  and  with  dignity 
that  he  respects,  or  her  lack  of  influence  on 
policy  that  he  finds  contemptible?  Does  he 
commend  her  for  her  stoic  behavior,  or  criti- 
cize her  for  her  closemouthed  approach  on 
most  issues?  While  I  understand  that  politi- 
cians and  their  families  will  be  scrutinized 


by  the  media,  should  Wolcott  be  singing 
the  praises  of  a  loving,  strong,  committed 
woman  or  condemning  her  for  those  same 
attributes?  Like  Wolcott,  I  just  can't  decide. 
HEIDI  CATHCART 
Scottsdale,  Arizona 

IN  HIS  ARTICLE  on  Laura  Bush's  literary  ef- 
forts, James  Wolcott  obviously  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  an  act  of  bad  manners 
and  one  of  meaningful  protest  made  against 
this  president's  illegal  war.  While  he  might 
not  doubt  Laura's  "sincerity'"  in  putting  to- 
gether a  symposium  on  poets  and  poetry  at  a 
moment  when  thousands  of  kids  were  being 
(under)prepared  to  serve  as  human  targets 
in  Iraq,  nearly  every  other  writer  in  America 
does.  I  guess  Wolcott  thinks  it's  better  for  writ- 
ers to  abandon  their  principles  and  fall  in  line 
with  the  administrations  staged  P.R.  events  in 
order  to  avoid  hurting  Laura's  feelings.  The 
Poets  Against  the  War  movement,  which  poet 
Sam  Hamill  re-established  in  response  to  the 
symposium,  originally  came  into  being  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  to  speak  truth  to  power. 
As  Laura  discovered,  truth  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  hear.  Both  Laura  and  Wolcott  would 


POSTSCRIPT 


Within  24  hours  of  the  release  of  Vanity  Fair's  April  cover 
story  about  Teri  Hatcher's  childhood  sexual  abuse,  the 
district  attorney's  office  in  San  Jose,  California,  which  had 
sent  her  uncle  to  jail  with  the  help  of  Hatcher's  testimony,  re- 
ceived more  than  two  dozen  calls  from  victims  who  had  suf- 
fered similar  abuse  and  who  said  they  were  coming  forward 
as  a  result  of  the  article  ("Teri  Hatcher's  Desperate  Hour,"  by 
Leslie  Bennetts). 

In  the  days  that  followed,  V.F.  was  deluged  with  similar 
reactions  from  women  all  over  the  country.  "I  am 
also  a  survivor  of  child  sex  abuse,"  shared  Tiara 
Delgado  of  New  York,  New  York.  "By  going 
public,  Teri  proved  that  a  girl  who  survives  sexual 
abuse  can  emerge  as  a  strong,  successful,  whole, 
loving  woman.  She  is  a  heroic  woman.  Thank  you, 
Vanity  Fair,  for  bringing  this  subject  to  light  in  a 
dignified  and  sensitive  way." 

Many  readers  said  the  article,  which  chroni- 
cled the  tragic  suicide  of  a  teenage  girl  abused  by 
Hatcher's  uncle,  had  moved  them  to  take  action.  "I 
was  raped  when  I  was  six  by  an  ex-family  member," 
wrote  Elissa  Shea  of  Adelaide,  Australia.  "Until  I  was 
aware  of  your  story.  I  didn't  want  to  pursue  any  sort 
of  prosecution.  However,  in  the  few  days  that  followed. 

I  decided  to  approach  the  police The  more  people 

that  are  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  sexual  crimes,  the  easier  it 
is  for  survivors  (I  don't  like  the  word  'victim'— it  implies  too 
much  pity)  to  heal,  and  it  obviously  makes  it  easier  to  prevent 
as  well." 

"I  have  truly  been  inspired  by  Teri  Hatcher's  revealing  her  in- 
nermost secret  and  fears,"  wrote  Robin  Hubbard  from  Winchester, 
Virginia.  "It  has  made  me  begin  to  pursue  prosecution  of  my  as- 
saulter. How  can  I  let  Hatcher  know  what  she  has  done  for  me?" 


1^ 


The  outpouring  of  response  also  offered  chilling  testimony 
to  the  damage  inflicted  by  such  crimes.  "I,  too,  was  sexually 
abused  as  a  child  from  age  5  to  12.  I  still  shake  when  I  talk 
about  it  and  I'm  shaking  now  as  I  write  this,"  expressed  Betsy 
Schindler  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  "It's  true  you  never  get  past 
it  and  it's  a  part  of  you,  but  it  does  become  manageable,  and  you 
can  live  with  the  knowledge  that  you  survived  it.  Teri  Hatcher  is 
a  survivor  who  makes  us  all  proud." 

Experts  in  the  field  attest  to  the  importance 
of  such  role  models.  "With  a  single  interview, 
Teri  has  accomplished  what  would  otherwise 
require  years  of  work  and  education,"  says  Scott 
Berkowitz,  president  and  founder  of  the  Rape, 
Abuse  &  Incest  National  Network,  the  nation's 
largest  anti-sexual-assault  organization,  "raiw 
works  hard  to  raise  awareness  about  sexual  as- 
sault and  encourage  victims  to  seek  counseling, 
but  courageous  people  like  Teri  really  help  re- 
move the  stigma.  We  believe  that  Teri's  courage 
will  inspire  even  more  sexual-assault  victims  to 
seek  help  and  report  their  experiences  to  the  po- 
lice." David  Clohessy,  national  director  of  snap, 
the  Survivors  Network  of  Those  Abused  by  Priests, 
agreed,  writing  in  an  e-mail,  "Teri  Hatcher  will  never  know 
how  many  thousands  of  abuse  victims  she  has  helped  and  in- 
spired through  her  courage." 

Help  for  victims  of  sex  crimes  is  available  24  hours  a  day 
from  the  National  Sexual  Assault  Hotline  (800-656-HOPE), 
which  routes  callers  to  1,100  local  rape  crisis  centers  around  the 
nation,  where  they  can  receive  free,  confidential  services.  Since 
2000,  average  monthly  calls  to  the  hotline  have  increased  by 
more  than  87  percent. 

TO    READ    THE    ORIGINAL   STORY.    PLEASE    VISIT    V  A  N I T  Y  FA  1  R    COM 
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CURVES  ARE  OFFICIALLY  BACK  IN 


Introducing  the  new  2006  Lincoln  Zephyr. 

A  hairpin  turn.  A  winding  street.  A  bend  in  the  road.  Driving  exhilaration  makes 

its  stunning  return.  Lincoln  Zephyr.  With  a  sport-tuned  suspension  and  class-exclusive 

six-speed  automatic  transmission*  Suddenly  handling  is  all  the  rage. 


LINCOLN 

Reach  Higher 


lincoln.com 


W 


Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

8006514222 


C  0  N  C  0  R  D 

A  girl's  best  friend 

Concord  Mariner®.  Stainless  steel 

brilliant  with  diamonds.  White 

mother-of-pearl  dial.  Swiss  made 

luxury,  well  priced  at  $3,190. 

Concord.  You've  earned  it. 
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do  well  to  remember  Percy  Shelley's  famous 
observation:  "Poets  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world."  Hamill  and  the  other 
writers  involved  with  Poets  Against  the  War 
were  just  doing  their  job. 

ERIN  BELIEU 

Tallahassee.  Florida 


TAKING  LIBERTIES 

I  AM  WRITING  TO  COMMEND  Christo- 
pher Hitchens  on  his  thoughtful  article 
["Power  Suits,"  April].  Although  my  stance 
with  regard  to  the  current  armed  conflict  in 
Iraq  differs  from  his,  I  strongly  agree  with 
his  assessment  of  recent  efforts  to  degrade 
rights  established  by  the  Constitution. 

From  the  Patriot  Act  to  the  Yasar  Esam 
Hamdi  case  to  the  current  issue  of  the 
N.S.A.'s  warrantless  surveillance,  the  Bush 
administration  has  consistently  worked  to 
eradicate  certain  rights,  namely,  those  es- 
tablished in  the  First  and  Fourth  Amend- 
ments, in  the  name  of  the  War  on  Terror. 
While  certain  sacrifices  must  surely  be 
made,  surrendering  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  something  I  am  willing 
to  do.  Let  us  not  destroy  the  Constitution 
in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

HEATHER  M.  CARLISLE 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


GROOM  OVERBOARD 

THANK  YOU  for  a  long-overdue,  balanced 
perspective  on  the  disappearance  of  George 
Smith  ["Honeymoon  Over."  by  Bryan  Bur- 
rough,  April].  As  a  dedicated  cruiser,  a 
stockholder  of  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise 
Lines,  and  an  interested  follower  of  this 
case,  I  think  the  reporting  for  the  most  part 
has  been  horrendous.  With  the  exception 
of  Greta  Van  Susteren.  the  pandering  to 
the  Smith  family  has  been  ridiculous.  I  feel 
for  their  loss  and  consider  George's  death 
a  tragedy,  but  mightn't  the  couple's  reck- 
less behavior  have  contributed  to  his  death? 
Whether  it  was  an  accident  or  foul  play,  the 
cruise  line  did  not  directly  cause  his  death. 
While  no  cruise-ship  fatality  or  disappear- 
ance should  be  ignored,  it  is  safer  to  cruise 
than  it  is  to  drive  on  most  of  America's  free- 
ways. I  hope  that  the  F.B.I,  releases  its  find- 
ings and  that  this  family  is  given  closure. 

SHARON  HOWELL 
Richardson.  Texas 


THE  TYNAN  CHRONICLES 

IN  SAM  KASHNER'S  article  about  my 
father.  Kenneth  Tynan,  he  omitted  a  few 
facts,  and  those  omissions  may  have  inad- 
vertently given  the  wrong  impression  about 


his  literary  legacy  ['A  Hell  of  a  Fade-Out." 
April].  Although  it  is  true  that  his  works 
are  currently  out  of  print,  Best  of  Tynan, 
an  omnibus  of  his  theater  criticism,  is  due 
out  in  early  2007.  Also,  there  recently  was 
an  adaptation  of  his  diaries,  called  Tynan, 
which  was  performed  by  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company,  in  Stratford  and  Lon- 
don, starring  Corin  Redgrave.  The  show 
received  rave  reviews  and  will  eventually 
be  staged  in  New  York.  Finally,  the  screen- 
play that  Kathleen  Tynan  wrote  about  my 
father's  friendship  (not  affair)  with  Louise 
Brooks  is  currently  very  active.  All  of  this 
would  seem  to  suggest  that,  although  the 
man  is  dead,  his  voice  lives  on. 

TRACY  TYNAN 
Los  Angeles,  California 

I  HAD  THE  GOOD  FORTUNE  of  knowing 
the  Tynans  and  Sue  Mengers,  and  of  work- 
ing with  Ken,  so  I  congratulate  Vanity  Fair 
on  "A  Hell  of  a  Fade-Out."' 

I'm  writing  simply  because  I  must  take 
issue  with  one  area  of  your  story.  I  pro- 
duced Oh!  Calcutta!  and  Carte  Blanche.  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  Ken's  extraordinary 
taste  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  theater.  The 
concept  of  Oh!  Calcutta!— that  is,  a  show 
designed  to  deal  with  sex  and  only  sex  in  a 
humorous  manner— was  unprecedented  for 
the  New  York  stage  in  the  late  60s.  It  was 
all  Ken's  idea  and  his  hard  work  in  putting 
the  material  together.  However,  without  the 
aid  of  the  director  of  his  choice,  Jacques 
Levy,  his  initial  producer.  Michael  White, 
and  myself  (I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  after  the  lord  chamberlain,  the 
censor,  refused  to  allow  the  show  on  a  Lon- 
don stage,  which  resulted  in  moving  the 
production  to  New  York),  the  show  never 
would  have  happened. 

This  is  a  minor  part  of  Ken's  life  and 
your  article,  but  I  think  recognizing  the 
people  who  helped  make  it  happen  is  of 
consequence. 

HILLARD  ELKINS 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


A  SOLDIER  ON  MORALE 

IN  "DRESSED  TO  KILL"  [March],  James 
Wolcott  states,  "This  [Iraq  war]  isn't  some 
school  play  being  put  on,  though  you 
wouldn't  know  it  from  the  ridiculous 
stunt  of  sticking  a  cook's  hat  on  Secretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  having 
him  dish  out  Christmas  Eve  dinner  in  the 
mess  hall  in  Mosul,  Iraq."  I'm  not  quite 
sure  what  exactly  is  ridiculous  about  our 
secretary  of  defense  coming  over  and  vis- 
iting service  members  in  Iraq.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  Mr.  Rums- 
feld served.  The  morale  of  everyone  that  I 
work  with  was  boosted  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld's 
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LETTERS 


visit,  knowing  that  he  sacrificed  his  holi- 
day to  come  and  show  his  appreciation  for 
what  we  are  doing  over  here. 

It  is  always  a  welcome  lift  when  public 
figures  and  celebrities  travel  to  a  war  zone. 
These  trips  brighten  our  days  and  raise 
our  spirits,  considering  we  are  away  from 
our  loved  ones  during  holidays,  birthdays, 
weddings,  other  special  occasions,  and 
even  funerals.  Before  you  write  off  these 
"ridiculous  stunts,"  take  into  consider- 
ation that  we  do  appreciate  these  trips 
very  much. 

MICHELLE  VANCLEVE 

Specialist.  172nd  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team 

U.S.  Army 
Mosul.  Iraq 


A  LAWYER  FIT  FOR  KING 

I  WAS  SURPRISINGLY  MOVED  by  Clarence 
Jones's  tales  of  his  relationship  with  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  during  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment ["The  Man  Who  Kept  King's  Secrets," 
by  Douglas  Brinkley.  April].  It's  an  era  that 
I  have  studied  in  detail,  but  his  story  still 
sent  chills  up  my  spine.  It  also  reminded  me 
that,  although  race  relations  have  evolved 


to  a  certain  degree,  we  must  continue  to 
provide  equal  consideration  for  all  (not  just 
those  we  consider  our  own).  It's  not  enough 
to  sympathize  with  "the  struggle";  we  have 
to  participate,  whether  by  using  our  skills  or 
donating  our  money  or  time.  Sometimes  this 
means  giving  unwillingly  at  first,  as  Jones 
admitted  he  himself  did. 

MARK  TORREY 
New  York,  New  York 

CORRECTIONS:  On  page  140  of  the  April 
issue  ("Spilling  Secrets,"  by  Dominick  Dunne), 
we  incorrectly  stated  the  location  of  Jack  Ruby 't 
club,  the  Carousel.  It  was  in  Dallas.  On  page  76 
of  the  May  issue  ("Modern  Design  Pioneers'),  we 
incorrectly  identified  Charles  and  Ray  Eames. 
They  were  husband  and  wife. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
cally with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day- 
time phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submis- 
sions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 


'1  thought  the  plaid  pants  looked  fan- 
Itastic  on  Graydon  on  Oscar  night." 
writes  Ricardo  Quinones  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica. California.  (Really?  The  Mailbag, 
which  looks  vaguely  deranged  in  plaid, 
tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  the  Mailbag 
has  been  wrong  before.) 

"I  enjoyed  reading  David  Margo- 
lick's  insightful  interview  with  my  old 
pal  [Jack  Abramoff]  from  the  Beverly 
Theater  in  Beverly  Hills  (1975-77)," 
writes  Michael  Roberts  of  Carpinteria, 
California.  (Yeah,  yeah,  yeah— hut  what 
did  you  think  of  the  plaid  pants?)  "We 
were  having  a  snowball  fight  using  ice 
from  the  candy-counter  machine.  The 
confrontation  ended  up  on  the  roof. 
Jack  overshot,  hitting  the  windshield  of 
Pat  Boone's  brown  Rolls-Royce.  Boone 
pulled  over  and  yelled  up  at  us:  "When 
it  snows  in  August,  it's  either  the  Rap- 
ture or  some  kids  horsing  around!  "' 

"George  W.  Bush  is  anti  the  environ- 
ment, anti  women's  rights,  anti  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  etc.,  etc.."'  writes  Linda  Salis- 
bury from  Plover.  Wisconsin.  "Laura 
Bush  is  married  to  him  and  says  he  is 
the  smartest  man  she  knows.  Need  I  say 
more?"  Nope.  Unless  there's  something 
you  want  to  say  about  the  pants. 

John  Dale  McCutchan.  the  onetime 


Tony  Curtis  stand-in  (see  April's  Mail- 
bag),  says  his  appearance  in  these 
pages  caused  "a  little  hurricane"  in  his 
and  his  wife's  lives— ladies  shrieking  in 
Santa  Monica  coffee  shops,  people  not 
in  Santa  Monica  coffee  shops  who  "saw 
it"  and  said  so,  phone  calls  all  the  way 
from  Cincinnati.  You  know:  total  may- 
hem. "Still  another  synchronism  is  that 
while  Tony  was  becoming  an  accom- 
plished painter  I  was  teaching  painting 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict." McCutchan  adds,  before  (a)  pay- 
ing V.F.  a  charming  compliment  we're 
too  modest  to  repeat,  and  (b)  noting 
how  "the  great  celebrity  of  Tony  Curtis 
casts  a  spell  over  our  lives."  And  ours, 
and  ours. 

Finally,  this:  "I  cannot  be  the  first  to 
note  that  Ms.  Snyder  of  Georgia  chas- 
tises V.F.  in  the  March  Mailbag  for  over- 
use of  the  word  'Zeitgeist'  and  receives 
a  somewhat  prickly  response,  yet  her 
claim  is  validated  later  in  the  same  is- 
sue (Ts  Time  Warner  Necessary?.'  page 
214,  column  three,  paragraph  two). 
What  delicious  delight  for  Ms.  Snyder! 
With  warmest  affection,  Julie  Pollock 
of  Loretto.  Ontario."  And  that's  prob- 
ably just  the  tip  of  the  Zeitgeistberg,  Ms. 
Pollock.  Not  that  anyone's  counting. 
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Infiniti  FX.  Proven.  By  design. 


hey  must  be  substantiated.  Which  is  why,  for 
e  objec*  d-party  proof.  So  when  we  tell 

BMW  X5  4.4i  and  the  Porsche  Cayenne  S  for  Best 
;.  And  we  can  prove  it.  For  more,  visit  lnfiniti.com. 


INFINITI 


■  Eric  McCormack  stars 
in  Neil  LaBute's  new  play, 
Some  Cirl(s),  as  a  former 
man-about-town  who  rendez- 
vouses with  a  few  old  flames— 
played  by  Fran  Drescher 
and  Maura  Tierney— be- 
fore walking  down  the  aisle. 
(Opens  June  8  at  the  Lucille 
Lortel  Theatre,  in  N.Y.C.) 

■  Curtis  Sittenfeld,  au- 
thor of  the  best-seller  Prep, 
has  graduated  from  dorm- 
room  romance  to  more  ma- 
ture musings  in  her  latest 

novel,  The  Man  of  My 
Dreams  (Random 
House).  Heroine 
Hannah  Gavener 
struggles  to  rec- 
oncile her  child- 
hood fantasies  with  the  adult 
realities  of  marriage,  a  quest 
that  proves  desperate,  if  not 
predestined. 


FLASH  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  photography 
giant  Ansel  Adams.  Jim  McHugh  tackles 
the  storied  medium  of  Polaroid  with  sup- 
port from  the  fading  brand  in  his  exhibi- 
tion "On  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street: 
Polaroid  Images  from  Los  Angeles."  (Arc- 
Light  Cinemas  Hollywood,  6/1-7/15.) 
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LIGHT,  ART,  AND  MOVEMENT 

Sketches  of  Frank  Gehry,  the  Sydney  Pollack-directed  documentary, 
admires  the  mind  and  building  process  of  the  master  architect— from 
abstract  drawings  to  three-dimensional  models,  to  finished  buildings 
of  titanium  and  glass,  concrete  and  steel,  wood  and  stone.  Footage  in- 
cludes interviews  with  Dennis  Hopper,  Julian  Schnabel,  and  Philip 
Johnson  and  Gehry  at  work  and  in  conversation  at  his  studio,  on  build- 
ing sites,  and  in  his  home.  (Sony  Pictures  Classics,  in  theaters  now.) 

MASTER  CLASS  Above,  Pollack  and  Gehry  making  Sketches  of  Frank  Gehry. 


TAKE  NOTE 


■  West  Hollywood's  mile-long 
row  of  high-end  fashion  bou- 
tiques, design  showrooms, 
art  galleries,  and  restaurants 
band  together  on  June  3  for 
the  ninth  annual  Art  &  De- 
sign Walk,  a  swanky  event 
that  benefits  the  Help  Group, 
a  nonprofit  organization  for 
children  with  special  needs. 
(avenuesartdesign.com.) 

■  Beachside  screenings, 
sandcastle  contests,  and  bi- 
kini bodies  bring  paradise 
to  the  movies  at  the  Maui 
Film  Festival,  June  14  to 
18.  (mauifilmfestival.com.) 

■  The  seventh  annual  Love 
Heals  event,  sponsored  by 
the  Alison  Gertz  Foundation 
for  aids  Education,  invites  mer- 
ry philanthropists  for  BBQ, 
cocktails,  dancing,  and  a  si- 
lent auction  at  Luna  Farm,  in 
Sagaponack,  New  York,  on 
June  24.  (Loveheals.org.) 


SEASIDE  THEATER 

This  summer,  the 

in  Sag  Harbor,  New 
York,  celebrates  its  15th  season 
with  the  classic  rock  musical  The 
Who's  Tommy,  by  Pete  Towns- 
hend  and  Des  McAnuff; 
Quartet,  by  Ronald  Har  wood; 
the  world  premiere  of  Viva  la 
Vidal,  by  Diane  Shaffer  (with 
Mercedes  Ruehl  as  Frida  Kah- 
lo);  and  the  whimsical  Darwin  in 
Malibu,  by  Crispin  Whittell. 
Bay  Street  founders  Emma  Wal- 
ton, Stephen  Hamilton,  and 
Sybil  Christopher  have  creat- 
ed a  mini  Broadway  in  the  Hamp- 
tons—complete with  writing  work- 
shops, a  comedy  club,  and  a 
fantastic  children's-theater  pro- 
gram, KidStreet.  It's  the  perfect 
way  to  spend  a  balmy  summer 
evening    (baystreet.org.) 
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As  they  say  in  Bush 
country.  "That  dog 
don't  hunt  ...  "  In 
H  atchdogs  of  Democracy?  (Scribner). 
Helen  Thomas,  once  the  leader  of  the 
Washington-press-corps  pack,  points 
out  the  failures  of  today's  lapdogs— I 
mean,  press  corps.  Heck  of  a  job,  guys! 

Here's  the  truth:  A  confused  mother 
tempts  Sweet  Ruin  (Atria) 
in  Cathi  Hanauer's  pro- 
vocative novel.  The  always 
incendiary  Kit  Reed's  The 
Baby  Merchant  (Tor)  envi- 
sions a  world  of  designer 
babies.  In  Prisoner  of  X  (Feral  House), 
former  Hustler  "editorial  overlord"  Allan 
MacDonell  gets  vocal  about  his  20-year 
tenure  as  foil  to  hillbilly  horndog  Larry 
Flynt.  Half-American.  half-Middle  East- 
ern, John  Updike's  18-year-old  U.S.-born 
Terrorist  (Knopf)  is  so  sickened  by  his 
society's  corrupt  values,  a  mission  of  self- 
sacrifice  seems  a  godsend.  Absurdist 
novelist  Donald  Antrim  breaks  open 
in  his  astonishing  memoir,  The  Afterlife 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux).  In  Michelle 
Wildgen's  auspicious  debut,  You're  Not 
You  (Thomas  Dunne),  a  young  caregiver 
falls  under  the  sensual  spell  of  her  charge. 

Also  this  month:  Peter  Ackroyd's 
Shakespeare-adoring  heroes  are  The  Lambs 
of  London  (Nan  A.  Talese).  Larry  McMurtry 
hearkens  back  to  the  Telegraph  Days  (Simon 
&  Schuster)  of  Buffalo  Bill.  In  Catherine 
Ryan  Hyde's  touching  Lore  in  the  Present 
Tense  (Flying  Dolphin),  a  mother  abandons 
her  son,  leaving  the  man  next  door  to 
raise  him.  Daddy's  boy  Tim  Russert 
proffers  Wisdom  of  Our  Fathers  (Ran- 
dom House).  John  Cornwell  revisits  the 
painful  isolation  of  growing  up  a  Semi- 
naiy  Boy  (Doubleday).  First-time  novel- 
ist J.  Wes  Yoder  breaks  in  with  Carry 


My  Bones  (MacAdam/Cage).  David  Payne 
paints  a  haunting  portrait  of  the  Ameri- 
can South  in  Back  to  Wando  Passo  (Mor- ' 
row).  Eden  Collinsworth's  debut  is  the 
elegant  It  Might  Have  Been  What  He 
Said  (Arcade).  Amy  Sacco's  Cocktails 
(Assouline)  delivers  a  giddy  buzz. 
Dennis  Adler  handles  the  history 
of  Daimler  &  Benz  (Collins).  Nov- 
elist James  Chapman's  Stet 
(Fugue  State)  is  a  surreal  medi- 
tation on  creation  in  Communist 
\  Russia.  Eco-style  guru  Danny 

4  Seo  cultivates  creativity  in 

Simply  Green:  Parties  (Harper- 
Collins). Alan  Hess's  Oscar 
Xiemeyer  Houses  (Rizzoli)  showcases  the 
Brazilian  modernist's  vision.  Following  the  leafy 
paths  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  R.  Todd  Felton 
sets  off  on  A  Journey 


FAST  LANE 

From  fop:  Jean  Shrimpton  in 
British  Vogue,  January  1965, 
from  Swinging  Sixties;  an  Oscar 
Niemeyer-designed  home  in 
suburban  Brasilia;  Sir  Stirling 
Moss  in  his  300  SLR  Mercedes, 
from  Daimler  &  Benz. 


MY  FATHERS 


into  the  Transcenden- 
talists'New  England 
(Roaring  Forties). 
Will  Self  writes  bril- 
liantly in  his  essay 
collection  Junk  Mail 
g    (Black  Cat).  Santa 
Montefiore  casts  off 
the  Last  Voyage  of  the  Valenti- 
no (Touchstone).  London  fash- 
ion blows  up  in  Swinging  Sixties 
(Abrams).  Tom  Sancton's  Song 
for  My  Fathers  (Other  Press)  cap- 
tures the  struggle  between  a  fa- 
ther and  son  when  the  boy  is  em- 
braced by  New  Orleans  jazzmen. 
Completely  biased  and  complete- 
ly hysterical,  Sam  Seder  and  Stephen 
S  her  rill  advise:  Forget  Vietnam,  those  18 
missing  minutes  of  tape,  the  infamous 
thong— thanks  to  the  right  wing,  the  coun- 
try is  now  F.U.B.A.R.  (HarperCollins), 
or  "Fucked  Up  Beyond  All  Recognition." 
Heck  of  a  job,  guys'. 


GIRL  POWER 

KIKI  STRIKE  LEADS  A  TWEEN  REVOLUTION 

If  Harry  Potter  lived  in  New  York  City,  he'd  have  a  mad  crush  on  14- 
year-old  Kiki  Strike,  the  heroine  of  Kiki  Strike:  Inside  the  Shadow  City 
(Bloomsburyj  and  the  next  literary  idol  of  the  tween-to-infinity  set.  Kiki's 
creator,  Kirsten  Miller,  is  destined  to  become  the  object  of  millions 
of  readers'  adoration.  The  unusually  diminutive,  black-clad,  butt- 
kicking  Kiki  is  a  mysterious  orphan  who,  when  asked  what  she  wants 
to  be  when  she  grows  up,  answers,  "Dangerous."  Our  narrator,  the  un- 
assuming Ananka  Fishbein,  stumbnsinto  Kiki's  already  dangerous  life 
by  accidentally  discovering  an  entrance  to  the  Shadow  City,  a  secret 


web  of  catacombs  far  below  the  streets  of  New  York.  Kiki's  scheme  is 
to  take  control  of  this  labyrinth,  which  promises  not  only  riches  but  in- 
visible access  to  all  of  Manhattan.  To  this  end,  she  recruits  four  other 
girls-disgruntled  Girl  Scouts  with  such  un-badge-worthy  talents  as 
explosives,  disguise,  computer  hacking,  and  forgery.  Ananka  records 
the  gang's  adventures  and  lists  the  essential  skills  she's 
gleaned,  such  as  How  to  Take  Advantage  of  Being  a  Girl: 
"No  one  takes  you  seriously?  Let  people  believe  what 
they  want  to  believe,  and  the  element  of  surprise  will 
always  work  in  your  favor."  As  well  as  How  to  Catch  a 
Lie  and  How  to  Get  What  You  Want.  Forget  what  you 
want— what  you  need  is  to  meet  Kiki  Strike.        -E.S.        *, 
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not  arguing  with  him  about 
what  movie  to  see:  priceless 
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'ant  to  see  some  exclusive  scenes  from  the  movie?  C 

You  can  also  sniffle  along  to  the  top  10  best  songs  for  breaking  up.  Chuckle  at  all  the      ..      .       — 

stuff  in  "The  Break-Up  Kit."  And  get  great  deals  on  movie  tickets  and  more.     '"<"«■■*■"»' 
there  are  some  things  money  can't  buy.  for  everything  else  there's  MasterCard. 


KANYE  WEST 


RED  HOT  CHILI  PEPPERS 

DEATH  CAB  FORCUTIE 

ummertime— and  musicians  get  greedy.  From  now  through  Labor  Day,  more  than  1.000  musical  acts  compete  for  your  money, 
your  time,  and  your  ability  to  withstand  sweltering  heat,  questionable  personal-hygiene  facilities,  overpriced  water,  and  crowds. 

A  far  cry  from  the  rebellious  cultural  milestones  of  the  1960s,  today's  rock  festivals  are  heavily  sponsored  corporate  affairs, 
often  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  with  tents  for  comedy,  movies,  children,  and  beer.  (For  people  who  just  don't  like  people,  several 
of  the  bigger  rock  festivals  will  broadcast  live  on  the  Internet— check  the  various  festival  sites  and  blueroom.att.com  for  info.) 

Lollapalooza  is  an  exception  to  the  "middle  of  nowhere"  concept.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  surrounded  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  1968  Chicago  Seven  riots,  Lollapalooza  takes  place  in  Grant  Park,  in  beautiful  downtown  Chicago,  just  minutes  from  the  Four 
Seasons  Hotel.  Convenient  to  get  to  on  foot  or  by  local  transportation,  the  Perry  Farrell-created  celebration  features  more  than 
100  acts  on  eight  stages  on  69  acres  from  August  4  to  6.  Headliners  are  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers  (whose  extraordinary.  Rick 


ffl&ft 


LISA  ROBINSON 


Rubin-produced  Stadium  Arcadium  is  just  out).  Kanye  West,  Wilco,  Death  Cab  for  Cutie, 
Sleater- Kinney,  Common,  Queens  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  Raconteurs  (Jack  White's  new 

band),  and  many— oh  so  many— more.  For  info: 
lollapalooza.com. 

Those  willing  to  trek  to  a  700-acre  field  in 
Manchester.  Tennessee  (about  one  hour  south- 
east of  Nashville's  Hermitage  and  Loews  Van- 
derbilt  Hotels),  can  participate  in  Bonnaroo. 
Considered  a  "hippie."  "jam  band."  "stoner"  fest.  Bonnaroo  is  more  musically  varied  this  year, 
with  Radiohead,  Tom  Petty  and  the  Heartbreakers,  Beck,  Elvis  Costello  and  Allen  Toussaint, 
Phil  Lesh,  Cypress  Hill,  and  about  75  more  acts.  Non-music  activities  include  a  comedy  tent, 

movie  tent  (which  screens  Les  Claypool's  jam-band  mock- 
umentary.  Electric  Apricot:  Quest  for  Festeroo).  and  beer  tents 
for  those  who  prefer  a  liquid  buzz.  For  info:  bonnaroo.com. 

Spinal  Tap  aficionados  can  look  forward  to  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  Ozzfest.  Newly  inducted  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of 
Famer  Ozzy  Osbourne  headlines  select  shows  over  the  sum- 
mer, and  System  of  a  Down,  Disturbed,  and  others  of  the 
heavy-metal  persuasion  bring  their  vaudeville  routines  to  a 
town  with  a  Taco  Bell  near  you.  The  long-running  Vans 
Warped  Tour  has  Joan  Jett  and  the  Blackhearts,  AFI, 
the  Living  End,  Saves  the  Day,  and  many  more.  Major 
country  acts  are  on  tour— Faith  Hill  and  Tim  McGraw, 
Gretchen  Wilson,  Brooks  &  Dunn,  Willie  Nelson,  and 
T  Bone  Burnett;  other  festivals  include  Milwaukee's 
Summerfest  with  (on  different  nights)  Mary  J.  Blige,  Nine 
Inch  Nails,  and  Alan  Jackson,  and  the  season  winds  up  in 
September  with  Seattle's  Bumbershoot. 

And,  once  again,  summer  brings  a  seemingly  endless  pa- 
rade of  classic  rockers  performing  in  "sheds"— partly  covered  amphitheaters  with  capaci- 
ties from  5.000  to  25,000.  Trotting  out  their  greatest  hits— again— are  Styx,  Foreigner, 
Motley  Criie,  Chicago,  Huey  Lewis,  Goo  Goo  Dolls,  Journey,  Def  Leppard,  Steely 
Dan,  Michael  McDonald,  Sammy  Hagar,  and  Earth,  Wind  and  Fire.  The  Rolling 
Stones  are  on  tour  in  Europe.  Madonna  still  won't  get  off  the  stage,  and  the  prospects 
are  eternal:  after  all.  Frank  Sinatra  has  been  dead  for  eight  years  and  has  still  been  seen 
on  a  screen,  with  a  live  orchestra,  "in  concert." 
No  one  understands  a  life  like  Frank's. 
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JOAN  JETT 

The  British  are  the  kings  of  the  rock  festi- 
val. Humongous,  multi-day  affairs  domi- 
nate this  summer's  lineups  in  Leeds, 
Reading,  Hyde  Park,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Staffordshire,  and  other  Monty  Python- 
sounding  places.  From  June  through 
August,  Radiohe«J 
Coldplay.theW 
Morrissey,  Jar 
Blunt,  Roger  Wati 
Pharrell  Williams, 
Franz    Ferdinand,  raDIOHEADS 

Regina  Spektor.  Foo  THOM  YORKE. 

Fighters,  Rich* 
Ashcroft,  Arctic  Mok. 
and  hundreds  of  others 
jamborees.  In  addition,  these  carnival- 
like, often  freak-show  environments  are 
festooned  with  camping  sites,  tattoo 
and  piercing  tents,  the  mandatory  chil- 
dren's areas,  and— at  the  Download 
Festival  in  Donnington  Park,  from  June 
9  to  1 1— yet  another  rumored  appear- 
ance by  Guns  N'  Roses.  —  L.R. 
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"I  am      „ 

unique. 

MOISSANITE  IS  ME. 


MOISSANITE 


created  by  Charles  &  Colvard 


is  a  unique  jewel 

with  more  fire  and  brilliance 

than  any  other. 

MOISSANITE  reflects 

my  individuality. 

It  is  the  reward  for 

achievements  in  my  life. 

For  all  that  I  am, 

for  all  that  I  do... 

I  reward  myself 

with  MOISSANITE. 


allinside. 


Penney 


cp.com 


liable  at  select  stores 


€  2006  Charles  &  Colvard.  Ltd.  All  Rights  Reserved.  NASDAQ:  CTHR 
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White  tea.  The  calming  new  scent  of  Wcstin. 
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VANITYFAIR.COM  IS... 


A  ZEITGEIST  TASTING  MENU 

...  AN  ONLINE  "ROUNDTABLE"  WITH  THE  AIR  OF 
AN  INTIMATE  DINNER  PARTY 

...  AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  ORIGINAL  WEB-ONLY  STORIES 
AND  VIDEOS,  POP-CULTURE  REVIEWS  AND  INTERVIEWS, 
PHOTO  ESSAYS,  OUTTAKES,  AND  PARTY  PICTURES 

...  A  LATTICE  OF  LINKS  TO  250  OF  THE  NET'S  TOP 

BLOGS  AND  GOSSIP  SITES,  NEWS  AND  OPINION  PAGES, 
AND  PORTALS  FOR  HOLLYWOOD  AND  THE  ARTS 

...  A  LIVELY  "FORUM"  FOR  THE  DAY'S  DISH 

...  AND  JAMES  WOLCOTT'S  BLOG 


VANITYFAIR.COM  IS 


"THE  BEST  PARTY  ON  THE 

— THE  INDEPENDEN 
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Inc.  All  lights  res 
HBO  ,  of  Homo  Box  Office 
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^^     o  Tomas  Maier,  creative  director  of  the  luxury- 
accessories-and-clothing  line  Bottega  Veneta, 

swimsuit  maestro,  and  all-around  purveyor  of 
high-end  cool,  there  is  nothing  more  pointless 
than  a  big,  shiny  logo.  "Some  look  at  luxury  as 
something  very  understandable  and  kind  of 
loud,"  says  the  49-year-old  Maier,  in  a  thick, 
laid-back  German  accent.  "This  is  not  the  kind  of 
luxury  I  personally  like."  For  Maier,  who  in 
five  years  has  made  what  was 
once  the  small  fry  of  the  Gucci 
Group  into  its  fastest-growing 
brand,  luxury  means  the  kind  of 
painstaking,  Medici-era  crafts- 
manship that  mass  production 
cannot  make.  "When  I  came 

to  Bottega,  I'd  ask  them  to  do  this  or  that,  and  everybody  would 
say,  'This  cannot  be  done.  This  can  never  be  produced,'  and 
I  would  just  say,  'How  many  could  you  make,  realistically,  of  this 
bag?'  And  they  would  say,  'Twenty-five,  but  never  more  in  the 
world.'  . . .  O.K.,  if  we  can  make  it  25  times,  then  we  can  make  25 
women  happy!"  In  his  opinion,  popular  marketing  tools  like  mark- 
downs  and  back-order  lists  have  a  certain  plebeian  quality.  "You 
know  what?"  he  says.  "I  don't  like  this  stupid  idea  of  this  waiting 
list  or  that  waiting  list." 

Recently,  he  has  extended  his  somewhat  elitist  philosophy- 
along  with  Bottega's  trademark  infrecc/afo  weaves  and  use  of 
exquisite  skins  and  hardware— into  a  line  of  furniture  that  includes 
tables,  benches,  desks,  and  screens. 


International  Man  of  Luxury 

TOMAS  MAIER'S  MODERNIST  DESIGNS 


BOTTEGA'S  MAN 
THE  MOMENT 

Tomas  Ma 

his  eponymous  Miami 
Beach,  Flo- 

March  23,  2006. 


It's  no  surprise  that  a  man  of  such 
standards  would  also  want  to  be  his 
own  boss.  Nine  years  ago,  Maier,  who'd 
spent  20  years  designing  for  compa- 
nies such  as  Hermes  and  Sonia  Rykiel,  began  developing  his  own 
eponymous  line,  designing,  primarily,  seductive  swimwear  for 
men  and  women.  This  coincided  with  a  major  lifestyle  change:  a 
move  from  Paris,  with  its  "endless,  rainy  vinters,"  to  sunny,  sexy 
Miami,  where  Maier  opened  his  first  store  in  November  2004. 

In  the  shop,  a  sleek  transfor- 
mation of  a  1930sapartment 
house,  you  will  find  Tomas 
Maier  swimsuits  and  related 
"off-duty"  clothing  next  to  Bot- 
tega polo  shirts,  next  to  a  few 
choice  luxury  items  from  other 
designers.  His  approach  to  bathing  suits  has  been  just  as  exacting 
as  his  take  on  bags  at  Bottega.  In  particular,  he  relishes  the  chal- 
lenge of  making  real  people  look  sexy  using  such  a  tiny  amount 
of  material.  "Why  would  you  want  to  expose  yourself  with  so  little 
coverage?"  he  asks  passionately.  "That's  something  that  doesn't 
help  you.  It's  fine  when  you're  1 4  years  old.  Then  it's  not  fine  at  all." 
In  Maier's  own  life,  as  in  his  businesses,  it's  all  about  editing 
down  to  a  few  good  pieces.  His  wardrobe  consists  of  a  few 
pairs  of  jeans  and  corduroys,  several  sports  jackets,  and  a  cash- 
mere V-neck  sweater  of  his  own  design,  in  several  different 
muted  colors,  and  that's  basically  it.  "I  like  very  little,  I  have  to  tell 
you  that,"  he  says.  "To  own  a  lot  is  just  a  burden.  To  own  very 
little  is  a  luxury."  -evgenia  peretz 
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Chanterelle 


is  a  mushroom. 
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ANY  CAR  CAN  HAVE  A  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM. 
BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  AN  IMMUNE  SYSTEM? 


These  days,  pretty  much  all  cars  have  features 
to  help  protect  you  in  an  accident. 
But  what  about  the  other  99.9%  of 
the  time,  when  you're  simply  driving? 
Introducing  the  2007  Toyota  Camry. 
Sure,  it's  got  its  own  impressive  list 
of  safety  features,  including  seven 
airbags.  But  it's  also  filled  with 
groundbreaking  innovations  specifi- 
cally designed  to  help  protect  your 
well-being  from  the  world  at  large. 


Plasmacluster™'  ions  replicate 
those  found  in  nature. 


Okay,  you're  probably  a  bit  skeptical.  Af 
all,  plenty  of  companies  often  t 
about   "pushing  the  envelope."   I 

■ 

Toyota's  engineers  actually  did 
Brainstorming,  talking  with  Can 
owners,  asking  "what  if...?"  Tr 
wore  out  their  slide  rules  (w 
actually,  their  CAD  workstatio 
striving  to  make  this  latest  Can 
more  than  just  reliable,  dependal 
user-friendly  transportation. 


Take  the  new  Plasmacluster™1  ionizer.  In 
lature,  positive  and  negative  ions  routinely 
»xist  in  the  air.  When  these  ions  encounter 
»  germ,  they  immediately  envelop  it, 
■endering  it  harmless.  Think  of  it  as 
:he  environment's  way  of 
:leansing  itself.  Now  avail- 
ible  for  the  first  time  in  a 
:ar,  Camry's  Plasmacluster™1 
echnology  artificially  replicates  these 
ons,  helping  to  reduce  airborne  germs  inside  the 
:abin.  The  system  also  features  a  micro  dust  and 
>ollen  filter,  along  with  an  antibacterial  coating 
iesigned  to  minimize  the  growth  of  mold  spores 
VII  in  all,  it's  a  breath  of  fresh  air  for  automotive 

:echnology  -  not  to        

mention  your  sinuses.        vy^)  TOYOTA 

But  the  depth  of        


THE  ALL-NEW  2007  CAMRY 

Or,  in  this  case,  IS  skin-deep.  It's 
called  Fraichir™2  -  a  remarkable 
seat  fabric  treatment  derived 
from  real  natural  silk  proteins. 
Designed  with  the  skin- 
drying  effects  of  air, 
heat  and  frigid  winter  winds  in  mind, 
FraichirTM2's  unigue  properties  are  gentle  on  the 
skin,  while  providing  comfort  for  long  drives.  It's 
these  kinds  of  advancements  that  make  the 
Camry  not  just  a  car,  but  a  5-passenger  sanctuary 
from  the  worst  the  elements  can  throw  at  you. 

For  more  on  the  car 


lJ10Ving  forward  >         that    actually    gives 


you  a   tune-up,   visit 


Camry's  innovation  is  more  than  just  skin-deep. 


toyota.com.  Camry.  When  a  car  becomes  more. 


very  winter,  Aspen,  Colorado  (population  6,000),  long  cele- 
brated as  a  skiing  wonderland,  becomes  a  powdery  white 
playground  full  of  shiny  black  status  symbols:  black-diamond  ski 
runs,  American  Express  "black"  cards,  Labrador  retrievers,  sport- 
utility  vehicles,  and  mink  trapper  hats.  But  unless  you're  a  local 
or  part  of  the  approximately  55  percent  who  call  the  town  their 
second  residence  ("The  billionaires  are  pushing  out  the  million- 
aires," sing  realtors),  you  wouldn't  really  know  that  summer  is,  in 
fact,  the  season  in  which  the  resort  town  shows  its  true  colors. 
Ripe  with  culture,  restaurants,  sports,  and  entertainment,  Aspen 
in  summertime  has  everything  you  need  except  maaaybe  the 
ocean,  but  the  Roaring  Fork  River  satiates  fly  fishermen  and 
rafters  alike.  In  June,  four  major  festivals  take  center  stage: 
the  Food  &  Wine  Classic,  the  Aspen  Music  Festival, 
Jazi  Aspen,  and  Aspen  Summer  Words— it's  a  feast  for  all  senses.  Attracting 
everyone  from  classical  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  to  chefs  Mario  Batali  and  Daniel  Boulud,  to  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  writers  N.  Scott  Momaday  and  Gary  Snyder,  to  musicians  Diana  Krall  and  Elvis  Costello  &  the 


Imposters,  Aspen  isn't  just  for  skiers  anymore  . . . 

Food  &  Wine  Classic  June  1 6~1  8 

What  it  offers:  cooking  demonstrations,  wine  seminars,  food 

tastings.  Also  featuring  Giada  De  Laurentiis,  Danny  Meyer, 

Emeril  Lagasse,  and  more  than  300  top  vintners. 

Cost:  $985.  Web  site:  foodandwine.com/classic. 

Aspen  Music  Festival  June  21~25 
How  itworks:  each  night,  a  different  concert  takes  place  in  the 
Harris  Concert  Hall  or  the  Benedict  Music  Tent. 
Cost:  $42-$75.  Web  site:  aspenmusicfestival.com. 


-PUNCH  HUTTON 

Jazz  Aspen  June  22-25 
Featuring:  Jamie  Cullum  and  Trey  Anastasio. 

Cost:  $150  for  four-day  pass. 
Web  site:  jazzaspen.org. 

Aspen  Summer  Words  June  25-29 
Who's  there:  award-winning  novelists,  poets,  playwrights, 
politicians,  book  agents,  and  editors.  What  it  offers:  author 
readings,  publishing  panels,  writing  workshops.  Cost:  $200  pass, 
additional  fees  for  writing  retreats.  Web  site:  aspenwriters.org. 


Mayflower  Retreat 

CONNECTICUT'S  POSH  INN  UNVEILS  ITS  NEW  SPA 


I 


magine  being  transported  to  a  kind  of  heaven  on  earth 
and  surrendering  yourself  to  an  all-inclusive  indulgence 
for  body,  mind,  and  spirit  where  the  people  running  the 
show  really  can  do  it  better  than  you  could  do  it  yourself.  Imag- 
ine it— and  it  exists.  It  is  a  Mnuchin-family  affair;  in  1992 
former  Goldman  Sachs  partner  Robert  Mnuchin  and  his 
wife,  Adriana— founder  of  the  Tennis  Lady  and  Cashmere- 
Cashmere  retail  chains— bought  and  meticulously  restored 
the  30-room  Mayflower  Inn  &  Spa,  which  sits  on  58  acres 
and  encompasses  Blue  Heron  Pond,  in  bucolic  Washington, 
Connecticut.  Now  Adriana  and  daughter  Lisa  Hedley  are 
taking  it  further— creating  "an  oasis,  like  a  private  spa  in  a 
private  home,"  says  Adriana.  Personal  and  intimate,  the  spa 
will  offer  a  Sunday-to-Friday  retreat  for  28  guests  at  a  time. 
"Our  programs  are  geared  towards  a  balanced  sense  of 
physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  comfort  for  people  who 
demand  the  most  of  themselves,"  says  Adriana.  It  is  not  about  escaping  one's  life  but  about  whole- 
ness and  reconstitution  of  the  self.  Spa  guests  dine  on  chef  Cary  NefTs  "Conscious  Cuisine"— both 
meals  and  programs  can  be  designed  to  meet  individual  needs.  In  conceiving  the  spa  products  and 
services,  Hedley  was  inspired,  she  explains,  by  "New 
England  and  its  unique  scents  and  seasonal  changes." 
The  products  include  SkinCeuticals,  Jurlique,  and  Farm- 
aesthetics.  "It  is  like  an  English-country-house  hotel- 
combined  with  American  expectations  of  nice  bath- 
rooms and  good  food."  And  it  is  infused  with  poetry  and 
fine  art— Mnuchin  co-owns  L&M  Arts,  a  gallery  in  New 
York  City.  "The  spa  is  a  place  with  its  own  sense  of  self," 
says  Hedley.  —a.  m.  homes 
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Mayflower  Inn  &  Spa; 
_w,  the  pool  room. 


NIGHT    TABLE 

READING 


MICHAEL  GODDARO 

Maffre  a",  the  Grill  on  Che  Alley,  Beverly  Hills 

The  Teammates,  by  David 
Halberstam  (Hyperion). 
"  Halberstam  examines  the  60- 
year  friendship  of  Boston  Red 
Sox  Ted  Williams,  Johnny  Pesky, 
Dom  DiMaggio,  and  Bobby 
Doerr,  and  the  final  road  trip 
made  by  DiMaggio  and  Pesky 
to  visit  the  dying  Williams." 


JULIAN  NICCOLINI 

Co-owner  of  Manhattan's 
Four  Seasons  restaurant 


Who  the  Hells  in  It: 
Conversations  with  Hollywood's 
Legendary  Actors,  by  Peter 
Bogdanovich  (Ballantine). 
"Bogdanovich's  portrait  of  25  of 
history's  greatest  film  stars  confirmed 
my  suspicions  that  the  world  of  film 
is  not  unlike  that  of  restaurants  and  the 
people  who  run  them.  It's  about  showtime. 
When  the  location,  personalities,  and  themes 
are  right,  they  create  an  irresistible  magic." 

STEVE  MILLINGTON 

Genera/  manager,  Michael's  restaurant,  N.Y.C. 

Felicia's  Journey,  by  William  Trevor 
(Penguin).  "It  paints  a  haunting 
Faulkneresque  scenario  of  a  deviant 
serial  killer.  I  kept  wondering  when 
the  good  killing  would  begin.  That 
itch  was  never  scratched,  and  only 
the  poetic  justice  of  the  ending 
gave  it  a  purpose." 
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REVERSO  LADY  JEWELLERY.  Iconic  Reverso  watch.  On  the  front,  28  glittering  diamonds  illuminate  the  exquisite  silvered 
dial.  On  the  back,  your  personalised  engraving  transforms  this  jewel  for  eternity.  Mechanical  movement  846,  made  in-house. 
Manufacture  Jaeger-LeCoultre, Vallee  de  Joux,  Switzerland,  since  1833.  www.jaeger-lecoultre.com 
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Privacy  is  the  leitmotif  of  modern  travel.  Swim  naked  under  a  starlit  sky  in  a  pool  twinkling  with  fiber-optic  lights,  or  in 
one  that  might  start  in  your  sitting  room  and  end  in  your  own  walled  garden,  or  over  the  wine-dark  sea.  Hotel  rooms  with  personal 
swimming  pools  are  the  latest,  greatest  wow  attraction.  The  bikini-shy  have  a  whole  new  world,      —victoria  mather 


HUVAFEN  FUSHI,  Ocean  Pavilion 
Maldives 

Pure  James  Bond.  The  freshwater,  fiber-optic-lit  infinity  pool  flows 
indoors,  outdoors,  and  into  the  blue  horizon.  Swim  to  the  beat 
of  a  Bose  sound  system.  A  little  chilly?  A  remote-control  glass  screen 
descends.  Your  own  thakuru  (Maldivian  butler)  will  bring  drinks 
from  the  scarlet  Smeg  fridge  to  the  split-level  deck. 
huvafenfushi.com,  800-525-4800 


THE  OBEROI  LOMBOK 
West  Lombok,  Indonesia 

Swim  into  the  sunset  over  the 
Gili  Islands.  Lombok  is  the 
exclusive  version  of  Bali,  private 
and  safe.  Twelve  villas  have  their 
own  pools  in  raised,  walled 
gardens  with  open-air  dining 
pavilions.  Peek  over  the 
pools  edge  at  dusk  and  you'll 
see  local  fishermen  in  conical 
hats,  lanterns  flickering. 
oberoilombok.com, 
800-562-3764 


SILA  EVASON  HIDEAWAY,  Presidential  Villa 
Koh  Samui,  Thailand 

The  pool  is  carved  out  of  rock,  on  a 

promontory  overlooking  Samrong  Bay  and 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  It's  back 

to  nature,  but  not  so  back  to  nature 
that  you  won't  have  soft-footed 
room  service.  Fifty-two 
villas  have  infinity  pools 
with  private  gardens, 
sundecks,  outdoor 
showers,  and  bathtubs. 
evasonhideaways.com, 
949-640-1198 


AMANJENA,  Al-Hamra  Maison 
Marrakech,  Morocco 

This  suite,  designed  as  a  two-bedroom 
Moroccan  town  house,  includes  a 
pool  situated  between  gazebos  in        A 
a  private  garden.  How  decadent 
is  a  swimming  pool  and  open 
fireplace?  Four  duplex  maisons 
have  private  pools  that 
flow  from  the  drawing  room 
out  into  a  walled  garden. 
amanresorts.com, 
011-212-24-403-353 

OBEROI  MAURITIUS,  Royal  Villa 
Pointe  aux  Piments,  Mauritius 

This  600-square-foot  pool  exudes  Hollywood  luxury.  It  glistens  in  the 
central  courtyard,  between  the  drawing-room  pavilion  and  the 
master  bedroom,  overlooking  the  Baie  aux  Tortues.  It's  like  swimming 
into  the  sea.  Each  of  the  16  private  villas  has  its  own  pool. 
oberoi-mauritius.com,  800-562-3764 
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Sophie's  Choice 

PAUL  &  JOE'S  BEAUTY  BY  DESIGN 


Where  beauty  is  concerned.  Sophie 
Albou  has  designs  on  the  world.  The 
Parisian  founder  and  designer  of 
clothing  line  Paul  &  Joe,  whose  unique  fusion 
of  femininity  and  modernity  is  a  fashionis- 
ta  favorite,  most  recently  launched  a 
line  of  cosmetics  as  thoughtfully  at- 
tired as  any  model 
from  her  runway. 

"I  collect  Pari-      ^B       frsZ^^ 
sian  antique  makeup," 


Albou  says.  "It  used  to  be  very  special.  Now 
the  cosmetics  world  is  very  limited:  it  all  looks 
the  same,  plastic  and  very  basic.  I  wanted  ev- 
ery piece  to  be  like  an  objet  that  you  put  in 
your  home." 

The  result  of  such 
relentless  atten- 
tion to  prettiness: 
eye  and  lip  pen- 
cils, nail  color,  and 
mascara  all  pack- 
aged in  icy  blue  and 
girlish  pink,  with  cool  silver- 
floral  silhouettes;  and,  most 
notably,  a  floral- 
and-bird-print 
makeup  bag  that 
can  double  as  a 
clutch.  "It's  nice 
to  have  something  that 
you  use  every  day  that's  also  an 
aesthetic  object,"  she  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  Albou's 
worldwide  reach  will  soon  ex- 
tend, via  a  co-branding  deal  with 
Haviland  china  and  a  nascent 
linens  line,  into  stylish  pieds-a- 
terre  everywhere.  With  so  much 
ground  to  cover,  Albou  has 
learned  to  draw  inspiration  from 
the  world  around  her.  "I  always 
have  very  big  eyes  open,"  she 
says,  "and  I  check  every  detail 
of  everything— the  Metro,  local 
markets,  antique  boutiques  in 
Saint-Germain."  She'll  even  stop 
people  on  the  street  if  they're 
wearing  something  she  admires. 
"Sometimes  it  works,  sometimes 
it  doesn't,  sometimes  people  are 
scared,"  she  laughs.  "But  I  try  to 
be  very  quiet  and  nice." 

—EVE  EPSTEIN 

4. 


Eva  Chow,  a  former  fashion  designer 
and  a  collector  of  couture,  art,  and 
antiques,  is  partners  with  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  the  Mr.  Chow  behind  the 
eponymous  line  of  dining  hot  spots.  To- 
gether they  design,  build,  and  run  their 
restaurants  across  the  globe.  This  month 
a  sixth  Mr.  Chow  opens,  in  New  York's 
Tribeca.  A  few  of  Eva's  favorite  things. . . 

BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Lipstick  Cle  de  Peau  Lip  Treatment, 

Cle  de  Peau  No.  54  Mascara  Bom  Brown 

Lengthening  Mascara  Shampoo  Frederic 

Fekkai  Protein  Shampoo  Moisturizer  Cle  de 

Peau  la  Creme  Hair  product  Kerastase 

Perfume  Acoua  di  Parma  Colonia 

Toothpaste  LG  Bamboo  Salt  Soap  Waterworks 

Nail  polish  Chanel  Beige  Rose 

Haircut  Lea  Journo 
Eyebrow  shaping  Hiromi  Inoko 

ELECTRONICS 

Cell  phone  LG  1.3  mega-pixels 

BlackBerry  or  Treo?  BlackBerry 

HOME 

Sheets  Frette,  PraTESI   Coffee-maker  MlELE 

Stationery  SmYTHSON  OF  BOND  STREET 

Favorite  cocktail  Rose  champagne 

CLOTHES 

Jeans  Haiitual  Underwear  La  Perla 

Sneakers  Y-3  BY  Yohji  Yamamoto 

Watch  Cartier  vintage  T-shirt  Giorgio  Armani 

men's  Day  bog  Hermes  Birkin 

Evening  bag  Hermes  mini  Kelly 

FAVORITE  PLACE 

My  house  in  Holmby  Hills,  California. 

NECESSARY  EXTRAVAGANCE 

Dreaming  away  in  my 
Emile-Jacoues  Ruhlmann-oesigned  bed. 


6. 


HOT  LOOKS 

I.  Use  Kiehl's  Sun-Free  Self-Tanning  Formula  for  a  natural-looking,  golden  glow  without  exposing  your  skin  to  UV  rays.  ...  2.  Dior's  Bronze 
Gelee  de  MonoY  leaves  skin  and  hair  feeling  silky-smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch. . . .  3.  Infused  deep-sea  water  from  Japan  gives  Laura  Mercier's 
Flawless  Skin  Purifying  Oil  powerful  anti-aging  properties.  ...  4.  Bobbi  Brown's  scented  Beach  Body  Lotion  will  transport  you  to  sand 
and  surf. ...  5.  Azuree,  the  new  Tom  Ford  Estee  Lauder  collection,  encompassing  fragrance  and  makeup,  epitomizes  the  glamorous  life- 
style of  the  Cote  d'Azur.  The  blue  used  in  the  line's  packaging  is  a  vintage  Lauder  color  first  used  when  the  brand  launched  in  1 946. .  .  . 
6.  Ren  Skincare's  Neroli  and  Grapefruit  Shower  Wash  smells  delicious.  — JESSICA  flint 
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Angelino  Jolie 


GEMINI      MAY    21-JUNE     21 


There  s  a  lot  of  craziness  in  this  world,  and  no  matter 
what  people  think.  Geminis  are  not  the  cause  of  it  all.  In 
fact,  you're  amazingly  stable  for  someone  whose  childhood 
was  probably  quite  kooky.  Since  sanity  is  always  an  issue  with 
you.  be  warned  that  Neptune  and  Chiron  in  your  solar  9th  house  are 
challenging  you  to  stay  centered  and  not  run  around  like  the  proverbial 
headless  chicken  in  your  effort  to  both  figure  out  why  things  happen 
the  way  they  do  and  avoid  all  conflict  by  never  facing  anything. 


CANCER      JUNE     22-JULY    22 


#Ed  Bradley 
It  s  a  great  rush  when  Mars  comes  out  of  your  solar  12th 
house  and  into  your  sign,  even  if  some  people  find  it  scary 
to  see  you  acting  like  a  hungry 
bear.  Meanwhile,  with  your  solar  8th  house 
in  such  a  tizzy.  don"t  let  your  master  plan 
for  peace,  harmony,  and  total  control  distract 
you  from  balancing  your  own  books.  What 

does  all  this  mean  for  a  Cancer's  sex  life?  That's  an  issue  that  could 
earn  your  shrink  enough  money  for  a  new  summer  home. 


Maria  Callas 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.    22-DEC.    21 


You're  forever  torn  between  living  to  please  others  and 
'*      needing  to  please  yourself.  The  conflict  has  lessened 
since  Pluto  entered  Sadge,  in  1994.  but  you  still  demand 
the  stimulation  of  dialogue,  and  you  love  to  have  somebody  to  chill 
with.  Someone  to  sleep  with  is  nice.  too.  since  with  Mars  in  your  8th 
house  you're  pretty  hot  these  days.  But  with  Pluto  still  in  your  sign  and 
retrograde  bodies  in  your  3rd  house,  you  also  need  the  option  of  going 
into  a  room,  closing  the  door,  and  speaking  to  absolutely  nobody. 


CAPRICORN     DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


Umberto  Eco 


% 


Your  mother  must  have  drummed  it  into  your  head  that 
betting  on  long  shots  is  too  risky.  Since  you  are  Saturn-ruled, 
you  usually  like  to  go  with  the  sure 
thing  that  promises  a  solid  payoff. 
When,  however,  your  ruling  planet  in  your 
solar  8th  house  is  touched  by  the  sun.  the 
moon  in  your  5th  house,  and  Chiron  in 
your  2nd,  somehow  financial  security  doesn't  matter  so  much,  mainly 
because  it  has  recendy  occurred  to  you  that  such  a  notion  is  a  total  joke. 


Steve  Carell 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


Even  if  you  have  to  drag  yourself  out  of  bed.  keep  your 
career  at  the  top  of  your  list  of  priorities,  especially  when 
the  new  moon  occurs  in  your  midheaven  and  Venus  is 
culminating.  Take  control  of  your  own  affairs,  and  avoid  trying  to  resolve 
everybody  else's  issues.  With  Chiron  and  Neptune  going  retrograde  on 
your  western  horizon,  you  can  continue  to  offer  guidance,  but  there's 
no  way  you  can  solve  problems  that  have  no  rational  explanation. 
If  somebody  stands  up  in  the  boat,  for  God's  sake  just  keep  rowing. 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


Bill  O'Reilly 


Q 


Let  anyone  dare  to  mention  the  subjects  of  work  and  health, 
and  Virgos  instandy  picture  themselves  jobless  and  coughing 
up  blood.  The  universe,  by  way  of  the  planet  Mercury,  has  given      ^^ 
you  the  gift  of  rational  thought,  so  kindly  use  it  and  realize  that  you 
need  to  allow  your  passions  to  take  you  in  new  directions.  (Yes.  you  still 
have  plenty  of  passion.)  This  is  a  time  to  nurture  creative  spontaneity, 
develop  a  new  interest  in  well-being,  and  rest  assured  that  the  cosmos  is 
not  out  to  get  you  the  minute  your  health  insurance  expires. 


Michael  Douglas 


LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 


V         3      Love  may  be.  as  the  song  says,  a  many-splendored  thing, 
y0      l|    but  it's  also  a  sickness— the  one  everybody  wants  until  they 
^^^   get  it.  A  deep  love  can  fulfill  you  emotionally  and  make  you 
feel  whole.  When  the  sun  and  moon  touch  Chiron  and  Neptune  from 
your  8th  to  your  5th  house,  however,  love  can  hurt  like  hell.  That's 
one  reason  people  focus  on  their  careers:  it  provides  a  nice  break  from 
the  relationship.  That's  also  why  many  people  have  such  difficulty 
committing  themselves.  Children?  Don't  ask  right  now. 


Oprah  Winfrey 

AQUARIUS      JAN.    20-FEB.    18 

It's  great  to  be  alive  when  you  are  on  the  go  and  in 
the  mix.  which  is  exactly  where  you  want  to  be  while  Venus 
and  Mars  are  squared  from  your  3rd  to  your  6th  house. 
You  have  to  remember,  though,  that  astrological  dynamics 
are  hindering  you  from  functioning  at  peak  levels  right  now.  In  fact. 
there  are  moments  when  you  have  to  be  at  home,  resting,  meditating, 
or  just  plain  spacing  out.  That  shouldn't  surprise  you,  since  you 
know  that  for  some  reason  you're  already  on  another  planet. 


PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH    20 
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Because  your  mobility  makes  you  feel  a  bit  freer,  go  right 

ahead  and  buy  that  new  car  when  a  lunation  occurs  in 

your  3rd  house.  Do  whatever  it  takes  to  convince  yourself 

that  you  can  still  bop  around  at  will,  although  it  won't 

change  the  fact  that  this  is  a  bizarre  period  for  you.  While  you  can  avoid 

getting  lost  in  your  head  by  staying  in  touch  with  people  (the  stable 

ones,  anyway),  with  your  12th  house  still  so  active  you  must  cope  with 

doubt  or  grief  by  holding  on  to  whatever  shred  of  faith  you  have  left. 


Aretha  Franklin 

ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL     19 

When  Venus  transits  your  sun  sign,  you  have  every  reason 
to  enjoy  a  little  narcissistic  thrill  as  people  drool  over  you. 
And  with  outer  planets  coming  to  a  standstill  in  your  11th 
house,  this  is  certainly  not  going  to  be  your  most  humanitarian  moment. 
Far  from  it.  Your  urges  now  are  probably  centered  on  making  yourself  feel 
rich  and  beautiful,  eating  w  hatever  you  damned  well  please,  and  getting  all 
the  love  and  attention  you've  been  starving  for  your  whole  life.  Sure,  you 
care  about  the  hungry  and  the  homeless.  Just  not  this  minute. 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Hillary  Clinton 


The  waves  of  agony  and  ecstasy  you're  experiencing  deep 
down  are  linked  with  the  retrograde  transits  of  Chiron  and 
of  your  5th-house  ruler  in  your  solar  4th  house,  and  they  stem 
largely  from  wounded  family  relationships.  Although  you  like  to  bury 
feelings  and  appear  in  control,  you  need  anchoring  now.  If  you  happen 
to  be  in  a  stable  relationship  with  someone  (even  your  dog)  who  stands 
by  you  in  spite  of  your  antics,  self-absorption,  or  obsession  with  your 
career,  be  thankful.  Be  very  thankful. 


Karl  Marx 
TAURUS      APRIL    20-MAY    20 

How  in  hell  do  you  always  stay  so  well  groomed  and  calm? 
You  could  be  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  tornado  and  still 
look  as  if  you'd  just  had  your  hair  done.  Even  now.  with  the 
turmoil  at  the  top  of  your  solar  chart  jeopardizing  your 
political  position,  you  appear  sturdy  and  cool  in  the  face  of  the 
judgments  (which  you  consider  false)  being  leveled  against  you.  If  you 
sense  the  rumblings  of  abandonment  in  the  pit  of  your  tummy,  that's 
between  you  and  your  gastroenterologist. 
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Even  in 
the  city,  the  sun  can  cause  skin  to  lose  its  fresh  look  and  feel. 
Wrinkles  can  appear  along  with  age  and  dark  spots.  This  is  why 
Clarins  created  UV  Plus  Protective  Day  Screen  SPF  40, 
an  invisible  shield  that  protects  your  skin  from  UVA/UVB, 
Infra-red  rays  and  pollution.  UV  Plus  offers  100%  mineral  filters 
and  a  featherlight  texture  that's  imperceptible  to  the  touch. 
So,  relax...your  skin  is  protected. 

A  high-tech  formulation. 

The  breakthrough?  Microdispersion.  This  means  mineral  filters  are  transparent  and  leave  no  white 
traces  on  the  skin.  They  arc  photostablc,  heat-resistant  and  ensure  triple  protection  against  LA  A  I  \  B 

rand  Infra-red  ravs.  The  featherlight  texture  is  invisible  and  provides  a  matte  finish. 
The  remarkable  power  of  White  Tea. 
Rich  in  antioxidant  molecules  capable  of  trapping  free  radicals, 
\\  hite  Tea  extrad  ]>ro\  ides  reinforced  protection  against  pollution. 
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Greenwich 
Murder  Time 

When  the  author  decides  to 

spend  a  little  quiet  time 

in  the  country,  lunch  at  a  local 

tavern  leads  to  a  gold  mine 

of  Truman  Capote  s  abandoned 

papers;  a  reclusive  former 

neighbor  and  expert 

gun  collector  turns  up  in 

federal  prison;  and  another 

sensational  murder— 

the  Kissel  stabbing— 

rocks  Greenwich 

At  the  River  Tavern,  in 
Chester.  Connecticut, 
one  of  the  two  ladies  I 
was  having  lunch  with 
told  me  a  fascinating 
story  about  Truman  Ca- 
pote, who  has  become  a 
more  popular  subject  of  conversation  than 
ever  since  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman  won  an 
Academy  Award  for  playing  him  in  the  movie 
Capote.  The  film's  success  brought  the  paperback  of  In  Cold 
Blood  back  to  the  New  York  Times  best-seller  list,  and  Christie's, 
the  auction  house,  recently  replicated  Capote's  1966  black-and- 
white  ball  on  the  eve  of  the  auction  of  the  furniture  from  the 
Plaza  Hotel— which  is  being  partially  converted  into  condomini- 
ums—where the  original  ball  took  place.  My  luncheon  compan- 
ion's story  about  Capote  came  out  of  left  field,  and  no  one  knows 
about  it.  A  friend  of  hers  recently  inherited  a  house  in  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  that  had  belonged  to  her  parents.  In  the  summer 
of  1976.  Capote  had  rented  the  house  with  his  then  companion. 
John  O'Shea,  a  married  man  who  was  greatly  disliked  by  many  of 
Truman's  friends  and  who  had  assumed  a  managerial  role  in  the 
writer's  career.  Apparently,  there  was  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  men.  and  Capote  cleared  out  overnight,  with  months  still 
left  on  his  lease,  which  he  had  paid  in  full. 

The  inheritor  of  the  house,  who  wishes  not  to  be  named, 
went  out  to  Santa  Fe  from  Boston  to  put  it  in  order  before  rent- 
ing it  again.  In  the  course  of  cleaning  the  place,  she  discovered 
on  a  high  shelf  in  a  guest-room  closet,  completely  out  of  sight, 
a  cache  that  Capote  had  left  behind  three  decades  earlier.  She 
doubts  that  her  parents  ever  knew  the  papers  existed.  There  was 
a  cheap  plastic  frame  with  a  picture  cut  out  of  a  magazine  of 
Babe  Paley.  Capote's  former  best  friend,  who  never  spoke  to 
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him  again  after  the  "La  Cote  Basque"  chapter  of  his  unfinished 
novel,  Answered  Prayers,  was  published  in  Esquire.  In  it.  Capote 
told  a  vile  story  about  her  husband.  Bill  Paley.  the  chief  executive 
of  CBS.  There  was  a  note  from  Ben  Bradlee.  the  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post— c.c.'d  to  Kay  Graham,  the  newspaper's  pub- 
lisher—saying how  glad  he  was  that  he  would  be  working  with 
Truman.  There  was  a  dime-store  scrapbook  full  of  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  trial  in  Houston  of  Elmer  Wayne  Henley,  a 
teenager  who  had  shot  and  killed  Dean  Corll.  a  local  candy-store 
owner.  With  the  help  of  Henley  and  another  teenager.  Corll  had 
lured  young  boys  to  their  death.  Authorities  eventually  discov- 
ered the  bodies  of  27  boys  whom  Corll  had  kidnapped,  tortured, 
sexually  abused,  and  murdered.  Truman  had  planned  to  cover 
Henley's  trial  and  write  about  it  in  The  Washington  Post.  In  the 
cache  were  two  handwritten  manuscripts  and  six  pages  of  notes 
on  a  yellow  legal  pad  regarding  "The  Houston  Diary." 

There  were  also  numerous  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
O'Shea— who  would  soon  leave  Capote  for  a  woman— all  having 
to  do  with  Truman's  salary  and  expenses  in  Houston.  O'Shea 
mentioned  the  names  Lynn  and  Oscar  Wyatt.  with  whom  Truman 
stayed  in  that  city.  Gerald  Clarke,  in  his  biography  Capote,  spells 
out  that  period  in  the  writer's  life  in  detail:  the  stormy  complexity 
of  Truman's  relationship  with  O'Shea  and  the  fact  that  Truman 
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never  did  write  the  story  for  The  Washington  Post.  According  to 
Clarke,  when  Henley  walked  into  the  courtroom,  Truman  said  to 
himself,  "I've  been  here  before."  Clarke  points  out  that  day-by- 
day  reporting  over  a  telephone  to  an  editor  in  Washington  "must 
have  filled  Truman  with  terror." 

The  trial  took  place  in  1974.  The  cache  was  left  behind  in  1976. 
Perhaps  Capote  was  planning  to  write  more  about  the  case  and 
abandoned  the  idea.  "What  shall  I  do  with  all  this?"  asked  the  finder 
when  I  met  up  with  her  in  Black  Point.  Connecticut,  to  look  over  the 
papers.  "Why  don't  you  let  me  write  about  it  in  my  diary  in  Vanity 
Fair  and  see  what  happens,"  I  said. 

Country  life  can  be  quite  amazing.  A  former  neighbor  of  mine 
in  Connecticut,  whose  house  is  set  so  far  back  you  cannot 
see  it  from  the  road,  recently  sent  me  a  letter  from  the  fed- 
eral prison  in  Lompoc,  California.  It  was  the  first  I  knew  that 
this  distinguished  man  was  behind  bars.  The  author  of  40  books, 
mostly  on  the  subject  of  guns,  under  the  name  R.  L.  Wilson,  he  is 
known  in  the  world  of  antique  firearms  as  Larry  Wilson.  He  was  a 
reclusive  figure,  whom  no  one  in  town  seemed  to  know  but  whom 
everyone  seemed  to  know  about.  In  his  friendly  letter,  he  said  that 
he  had  been  in  Lompoc  six  weeks,  and  that  he  was  meeting  some 
interesting  people  there,  including  a  federal  judge.  He  enclosed 
the  galley  of  a  book  called  Inside,  by  a  longtime  prisoner  named 
Michael  Santos— who,  he  said,  had  become  his  friend— in  the  hope 


Outside  his  large  house  was  a  gazebo  modeled  after  the  blue 
dome  of  the  Colt  firearms  factory  in  Hartford.  Wilson  was 
known  to  shoot  guns  at  targets  in  his  yard.  He  also  occa- 
sionally fired  a  small  cannon,  which  could  be  heard  throughout 
the  community.  His  enormous  office  was  finished  in  oak  paneling, 
with  columns,  a  large  stone  fireplace,  and  shelves  lined  with  books. 
Everything  was  perfectly  neat.  As  I  photocopied  my  pages,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  stuffed  white  lion.  Mario  Andretti's  1983  Indy 
racecar,vand  a  reproduction  of  a  Wells  Fargo  stagecoach.  Wilson 
saw  that  I  was  fascinated  by  the  unusual  surroundings,  and  it  de- 
lighted him.  But  I  still  hadn't  seen  the  piece  de  resistance.  He  walked 
over  to  a  steel  door  and  rapidly  twirled  the  combination  lock  to 
open  it.  He  nodded  for  me  to  enter  the  safe,  which  was  the  size  of 
a  small  room  and  could  have  been  a  bomb  shelter.  This  was  the 
vault  where  he  kept  "his  valuable  antique  firearms.  I  wrote  in  my 
diary  that  there  must  have  been  1,000  guns  on  the  walls,  all  meticu- 
lously arranged,  but  that  may  have  been  an  exaggeration.  In  any 
event,  there  were  certainly  500.  Each  gun  was  a  work  of  art,  with 
its  own  history'.  He  mentioned  such  names  as  Rothschild  and  Agnel- 
li, and  said  that  he  supplied  guns  to  them  and  went  on  safaris  with 
them.  He  showed  me  a  beautiful  sterling-silver  gun  made  by  Tiffa- 
ny's. He  was  like  a  docent  in  a  museum,  reciting  facts  about  the 
various  firearms  and  in  some  cases  mentioning  the  staggering 
amounts  of  money  they  were  worth.  There  was  at  that  time  in 
New  York  a  much-publicized  scandal  involving  a  rich  art  deal- 


She  found  a  cache  Capote  had  left  three  decades  earlier. 


that  I  would  read  it  and 
give  a  blurb  for  the  jacket. 
He  made  no  mention  of 
why  he  was  doing  time. 

Wilson  had  left  our  lit- 
tle town  mysteriously  a 
few  years  ago,  with  no  fare- 
wells. Shortly  after  his  de- 
parture, his  house,  in  which 
he  had  a  small  museum, 
was  seized,  and  there  was 
a  foreclosure  sale.  I  didn't 
go  up  to  the  house  before 
the  sale,  though  it  is  just 
across  the  road,  but  peo-  * 

pie  who  did  reported  that 
it  had  become  ramshack-       ^J 
le.  A  state  trooper  told  me 
he  had  gone  up  there  one 
night  when  the  burglar 

alarm  went  off,  only  to  find  that,  without  Wilson 
present,  a  well-known  photographer  was  shooting 
erotic  photos  on  the  grounds. 

When  I  bought  a  house  here,  16  years  ago.  my 
office  was  not  yet  set  up.  In  the  post  office  one  Sat- 
urday morning,  while  people  were  opening  their 
boxes  to  get  their  mail.  I  asked  in  a  loud  voice  if 
anyone  knew  where  the  nearest  Xerox  machine  was.  I  needed  to 
copy  some  pages  I  was  sending  to  my  editor.  A  total  stranger  said, 
"I  can  show  you  where  a  Xerox  machine  is."  I  got  in  my  car  and 
followed  him  almost  to  my  house  before  he  made  a  right  turn  up  a 
long  driveway.  Oh,  my  God.  I  thought,  this  is  the  famous  gun  col- 
lector I  have  been  hearing  about.  Michael  Korda.  then  the  editor  in 
chief  at  Simon  &  Schuster,  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  had  described 
him  to  me  by  saying,  "If  a  head  of  state,  like  Qaddafi,  wanted  to 
give  a  ceremonial  gift  of  an  antique  gun  to  Saddam  Hussein,  or 
someone  like  that,  he  would  contact  Larry  Wilson." 


EXTENDED  FAMILY 

Truman  Capote,  right,  with 
his  companion  John  O'Shea  and 

the  latter's  daughter,  whom 

Capote  renamed  Kate  Harrington, 

on  Long  Island,  1975. 


er,  whose  estranged  wife 

had  walked  in  and  found 

him  in  bed  with  a  young 

Russian  girlfriend.  The 

art  dealer  had  wielded  a 

gun.  though  no  one  was 

hurt.  To  my  astonishment. 

Wilson  had  that  gun  and 

let  me  hold  it.  And  the 

story  was  still  in  the  New 

York  tabloids!  I  didn't 

have  the  nerve  to  ask  him 

how  he  came  to  have  the 

gun  in  his  possession. 

After  that.  Wilson  had 
me  to  dinner  several  times. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
historian  of  the  Old  West 
and  a  skilled  raconteur. 
At  a  summer  event  for  100 
Connecticut  authors  at  the 
R.  J.  Julia  bookstore,  in  Madison,  Connecticut, 
the  longest  line  of  buyers  was  at  Larry  Wilson's 
booth.  On  March  26,  the  day  after  the  letter  came 
from  Lompoc  prison,  Wilson's  picture  was  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  with  a  dev- 
astating article  by  Dan  Haar  headlined  high- 
caliber  EXPERT.  HIGH-PROFILE  FRAUD. 

The  story  ran  on  three  pages  and  described  the  manner  of  do- 
ing business  that  had  landed  Wilson,  who  is  66,  in  jail.  According 
to  Haar.  "His  conviction,  combined  with  a  handful  of  other  cases 
and  accusations  involving  Wilson's  dealings  over  the  decades- 
starting  with  a  controversy  in  Hartford  in  the  1980s— is  roiling  the 
clubby  antique  firearms  trade."  The  controversy  in  Hartford  re- 
ferred to  a  time  when  Wilson  took  300  guns  from  the  Colt  Collec- 
tion at  the  Museum  of  Connecticut  History  in  exchange  for  fewer 
than  20  firearms  whose  worth  proved  to  be  questionable.  The  ar- 
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tide  described  the  specific  charge  for 
which  Wilson  was  tried,  involving  a 
19th-century  firearm  he  brokered  for 
a  California  antiques  dealer.  The  gun, 
which  had  been  owned  by  the  son  of 
King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  was 
still  in  royal  hands  and  estimated  by 
Wilson  to  be  worth  $500,000.  Deeply 
in  debt,  Wilson  quickly  sold  the  gun 
through  a  Manhattan  antiques  dealer 
to  a  convicted  felon  with  alleged  ties 
to  the  Gambino  crime  family. 
He  did  not  immediately  inform 
the  California  dealer  of  the  sale, 
and  when  the  dealer  eventually 
received  only  $50,000  from  Wil- 
son he  turned  the  matter  over  to 
federal  prosecutors.  And  Larry 
Wilson  ended  up  sentenced  to 
Lompoc  for  a  year  and  a  day. 


The  Michael  Skakel  case 
keeps  popping  up  in  the 
Connecticut  newspapers, 
but  now  it's  relegated  to  the  back 
pages.  As  I  reported  earlier, 
Skakel's  lawyers,  Hope  Seeley 
and  Hubert  Santos,  were  turned 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut in  their  request  to  have  the  guilty  verdict 
in  Skakel's  2002  trial  for  the  1975  murder  of  Mar- 
tha Moxley  overturned.  Undaunted,  Seeley  says 
she  will  appeal  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  feeling  of  the  lawyers  I  have  contacted 
is  that  the  chances  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 


FUNNY  GIRL 

Above,  playwright  Wendy  Wasserstein, 

who  died  at  the  age  of  55.  Top, 

the  poster  for  The  Hotel  Play,  by 

Wallace  Shawn,  in  which  Wasserstein 

and  Dominick  Dunne  acted 

at  La  MaMa,  in  New  York,  in  1981. 


the  guardianship  of  Andrew  and 
Robert's  sister,  Jane  Clayton, 
who  lives  in  Seattle. 

Andrew's  wife,  Hayley,  a  for- 
mer Merrill  Lynch  analyst  and 
onetime  champion  mogul  skier, 
was  in  the  process  of  divorcing 
him,  and  his  professional  life 
was  in  a  disastrous  state.  He 
was  just  about  to  be  indict- 
ed for  a  number  of  cases  in- 
i  volving  fiscal  malfeasance 
amounting  to  more  than  $20 
million.  Hayley  claimed  that  he  had  gone  back  to  drinking 
and  taking  cocaine  and  that  he  was  frequently  abusive  to  her 
and  their  two  children.  On  Friday,  March  31,  the  unhappy 
couple  were  vacating  their  house  in  Greenwich,  where  they 
had  lived  for  three  years.  One  of  the  moving  men  was  quoted 
in  The  New  York  Times  after  the  murder  as  saying  that  he  and 
his  fellow  workers  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  constant  fight- 
ing the  couple  engaged  in.  He  said  that  at  one  point  Hayley  had 
told  them,  "Oh,  he's  going  to  jail  anyway."  All  the  furniture  was 
removed  and  put  into  storage  except  for  the  things  in  Andrew's 
bedroom,  which  he  planned  to  stay  in  over  the  weekend.  When 
the  moving  men  returned  on  Monday  for  the  bedroom  furniture, 
they  made  a  check  of  the  house  and  discovered  Andrew's  body 
in  the  basement.  There  was  no  sign  of  forced  entry. 

An  early  theory,  which  I  found  preposterous,  was  that  An- 
drew, knowing  that  life  insurance  is  invalidated 
in  the  case  of  suicide,  had  hired  someone  to 
kill  him  so  that  his  children  could  collect  on 
his  $15  million  policy.  Now,  a  desperate  man 
might  hire  someone  to  shoot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  but  he  would  never  hire  someone  to 
tie  him  up  and  repeatedly  stab  him.  Andrew's 


Wendy  had  the  most  infectious  laugh  I've  ever  known. 


hear  the  case  are  extremely  slender.  Seeley  has  also  petitioned  for  a 
new  trial,  based  on  evidence  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  first  trial. 
Gitano  "Tony"  Bryant,  a  cousin  of  the  basketball  star  Kobe  Bryant 
and  a  former  schoolmate  of  Skakel's  at  Brunswick,  the  private  school 
for  boys  in  Greenwich,  claimed  a  year  after  the  trial  that  two  African- 
American  acquaintances  of  his  had  bragged  about  committing  the 
crime.  While  seeking  a  new  trial,  Seeley  and  Santos  have  consistently 
refused  to  name  the  two  youths,  identifying  them  in  court  papers 
only  as  A  and  B.  The  prosecution  has  stated,  "It's  against  the  interest 
of  justice  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  allegations  implicating  A  and  B  in 
a  serious  crime  while  withholding  their  identities  and  locations."  A 
judge  has  ordered  the  defense  to  name  the  individuals.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  what  these  two  have  to  say  about  Bryant's  claim  that 
they  said  they  had  killed  Martha  Moxley. 

Speaking  of  Greenwich,  there's  now  another  sensational  mur- 
der case  in  that  ritzy  neck  of  the  woods.  On  April  3,  Andrew 
Kissel,  46.  a  shady  real-estate  developer  facing  criminal 
charges,  was  found  in  the  basement  of  his  rented  red-brick  man- 
sion, hands  and  feet  bound,  shirt  pulled  over  his  head,  dead  from 
multiple  stab  wounds.  His  brother,  Robert  Kissel,  with  whom  he 
had  been  close,  had  been  murdered  two  years  earlier  in  Hong 
Kong.  Both  men  were  despised  by  their  wives.  Robert's  wife,  Nan- 
cy, is  serving  life  in  a  Hong  Kong  prison  for  his  murder.  After  hav- 
ing their  young  daughter  unknowingly  serve  Robert  a  strawberry 
milk  shake  laced  with  date-rape-type  powder  to  put  him  to  sleep, 
Nancy  bludgeoned  him  to  death.  Their  three  children  are  under 


father,  William  Kissel,  likened  himself  to  Job  and  announced 
that  the  brothers  would  be  buried  together  and  that  Andrew's 
wife  would  not  be  welcome  at  the  funeral.  Stay  tuned.  At  the 
moment,  my  sources  on  Greenwich  murder  are  remaining  tight- 
lipped.  This  is  going  to  be  a  big  story. 

When  I  returned  to  New  York  in  1980,  after  25  years  in 
Hollywood,  I  was  invited  to  be  in  The  Hotel  Play,  by 
Wallace  Shawn,  at  La  MaMa,  the  Off  Off  Broadway  the- 
ater. The  play  had  a  huge  cast,  including  a  number  of  professional 
writers.  We  performed  weekends  during  the  summer  of  1981.  I 
had  two  scenes,  one  with  the  Academy  Award-winning  actress 
Linda  Hunt  and  the  other  with  the  much-honored  short-story 
writer  Deborah  Eisenberg.  That's  how  I  met  Wendy  Wasserstein, 
who  was  also  acting  in  the  play.  She  had  the  most  infectious  laugh 
of  anyone  I've  ever  known.  As  the  years  passed,  it  was  wonderful 
to  watch  her  become  an  important  voice  in  the  American  theater 
with  her  funny,  intelligent  plays.  Every  time  we  ran  into  each  oth- 
er at  a  literary  or  theatrical  event,  we  would  talk  about  The  Hotel 
Play  and  break  up  laughing.  When  Wendy  died  in  February,  at 
only  55,  she  made  the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times.  I  went 
to  her  memorial  service  at  the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  in  Lin- 
coln Center,  which  was  packed  to  the  rafters.  Final  scenes  from 
three  of  her  plays  were  performed,  by  original-cast  members  such 
as  Meryl  Streep  and  Swoosie  Kurtz.  Photographs  of  Wendy  and 
videotapes  of  interviews  she  had  given  were  shown.  She  packed  a 
lot  into  her  55  years.  I'll  always  remember  her  laugh.  □ 
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TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 


It  looks  as  il  (he1  wiretapping  investigation  consuming  LA.  ma\  bringdown 

some  of  the  town's  lop  names.  From  the  details  of  Anthony  Pellicanos  electronic 

"War  Room"  to  the  P.I.'s  most  damaging  cases,  to  the  impact  of  his 

divorce  and  his  delusions  o(  Godfather  grandeur,  the1  authors  haw  a  road 

map  to  the  biggest  scandal  in  Hollywood  history 

BY  BRYAN  BURROUGH  AND  JOHN  CONNOLLY 


i 


I 


ick  before  everything  went 
wrong,  before  they  discovered  the  wiretap 
transcripts  and  the  hand  grenades  and  the 
plastic  explosives  in  his  office,  before  he 
spent  more  than  two  years  in  federal  prison, 
before  a  storm  of  indictments  sent  waves  of 
fear  cascading  through  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia entertainment  and  legal  communities, 
before  the  investigation  into  the  ham-fisted 
intimidation  of  a  reporter  helped  trigger  the 
greatest  scandal  in  Hollywood  history,  An- 
thony Pellicano  was  a  family  man. 


Most  every  night  Pellicano.  the  swagger- 
ing 62-year-old  "private  detective  to  the 
stars.*'  the  man  who  handled  sensitive  jobs 
for  everyone  from  Michael  Jackson  and 
Tom  Cruise  to  onetime  Hollywood  super- 
agent  Michael  Ovitz,  left  his  office  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  Sunset  Boulevard  high- 
rise  and  hopped  into  his  black,  two-seat 
Mercedes.  He  drove  home  to  suburban 
Oak  Park,  where  he  and  his  fourth  wife, 
{Catherine  "Kat"  Pellicano.  raised  their 
children— three  daughters  and  an  autistic 
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Jess  Jackson.  HawKeye  Mountain  Estate.  Alexander  Valley 


The  vine  is  a  mountain  animal.  That's  not  just  my 
opinion.  It's  a  fact  of  nature.  A  result  of  Darwinian 
selection.  In  truth,  growing  grapes  in  high-elevation 
vineyards  is  extremely  difficult  for  both  the  farmer  and 
the  vine.  In  the  case  of  the  vine,  it's  a  matter  of  survival. 

Our  Hawkeye  Mountain  Estate  vineyard  sits  at 
about  2,400  feet  above  sea  level.  At  this  elevation 
there  is  very  little  soil  and.  as  a  result  of  gravity,  even 
less  water.  Grapes  grown  here  are  closer  to  the  sun 
and  are  exposed  to  more  severe  weather  conditions. 
In  order  to  survive,  the  vines  must  put  all  their  effort 
into  the  fruit.  They  will  yield  fewer  grapes  but  the 


grapes  will  be  of  higher  quality.  This  combination  of 
elements  produces  tough  little  berries  that  are 
complex,  intense  and  rich  in  character. 

Dry  farming  at  high  elevation  is  far  more  challeng- 
ing. But  it  always  produces  a  better  grape.  The  fact 
remains,  you  can't  have  a  world-class  wine  without  a 
world-class  grape.  When  you  try  our  mountain-grown 
Cabernet  Sauvignon.  I  believe  you'll  agree. 

I  f\a\/e  been  told  that  many  of  you  enjoy  the  taste 
of  our  wines  but  you  are  not  sure  why.  My  goal  is  to 
help  with  A  Taste  of  the  Truth. 


kj.com/truth 

C2006  Kendall-Jackson  Wine  Estates 
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son  named  Luca.  Kat  was  expected  to  have 
dinner  waiting  on  the  table,  complete  with 
dessert.  Afterward,  she  might  give  Pellicano 
a  massage  or  have  sex  with  him. 

For  the  Pellicanos,  a  pleasant  evening 
might  mean  watching  The  Sopranos  or  one 
of  the  Godfather  movies.  Mafia  rituals  fas- 
cinated Pellicano,  who  grew  up  in  Al  Ca- 
pone's  hometown  of  Cicero,  Illinois,  and 
once  listed  the  son  of  a  reputed  Chicago 
Mob  boss  as  a  creditor.  In  business,  where 
he  crafted  a  tough-guy  persona  designed  to 
appeal  to  a  clientele  weaned  on  Jake  Gittes 
and  Sam  Spade,  he  was  a  man  who  playful- 
ly brandished  baseball  bats,  allegedly  had  a 
dead  fish  left  on  an  opponent's  windshield, 
and  told  clients  they  were  joining  his  "fam- 
ily"—and  no  one  hurt  his  family.  He  named 
his  son  after  Don  Corleone's  favored  assas- 
sin, Luca  Brazzi.  On  occasion  Kat  felt  he 
took  the  mafioso  shtick  a  tad  far.  "There 
were  times  when  he  would  make  my  chil- 
dren kiss  his  hand  like  he  was  the  Godfa- 
ther," she  says.  "He  started  to  think  he  was 
Don  Corleone." 

Her  husband  could  be  controlling  and 
temperamental,  according  to  Kat,  but  for 
years  she  put  up  with  his  moods,  in  part 
because  he  had  no  one  else.  "I  was  his  only 
confidante,"  Kat  says.  "He  had  no  friends 
to  speak  of.  On  the  weekends  we  rarely, 
and  I  mean  rarely,  had  any  friends  over, 
and  they  were  my  friends— he  had  none. 
He  just  wanted  to  be  with  me.  It  was  so 
bad  that  for  years  he  would  not  let  me  talk 
on  the  telephone  over  the  weekend." 

By  1999,  after  15  years  of  marriage,  the 
Pellicanos  were  squabbling.  That  Decem- 
ber, Kat  encouraged  her  husband  to  buy  a 
condominium  on  Doheny  Drive,  near  his 
office,  telling  him  to  sleep  over  there  when 
he  was  working  late.  A  few  months  after- 
ward, when  she  threw  Pellicano  out  of  the 


house  for  good,  the  detective  began  living 
in  the  condominium  full-time.  The  turmoil 
in  Pellicano's  private  life,  Kat  and  oth- 
ers speculate,  made  him  sloppy,  made 
him  do  things  he  wouldn't  ordinarily  do. 
"He  was  definitely  distracted,"  says  Rich  Di- 
Sabatino,  a  Beverly  Hills  private  investigator 
who  probably  qualifies  as  Pellicano's  clos- 
est friend.  "He  was,  in  his  mind,  a  family 
man,  and  he  was  losing  his  family." 

In  fact,  the  famous  incident  in  which 
that  dead  fish  was  left  on  the  hood  of  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  Anita  Busch'-s  silver 
Audi  came  as  Pellicano  was  desperately  try- 
ing to  re-unite  with  Kat.  Two  months  later, 
in  August  2002,  she  allowed  her  husband 
to  come  home  for  a  single  Sunday,  to  see  if 
he  had  really  changed.  In  the  old  days,  Sun- 
day was  a  time  of  ritual  in  their  household. 
Pellicano  had  his  weekly  massage  promptly 
at  six  p.m.,  during  which  the  children  were 
ordered  to  remain  silent,  and  afterward  he 
would  watch  The  Sopranos,  a  rite  so  sol- 
emnly observed  "it  was  like  he  was  going  to 
church,"  Kat  remembers. 

It  took  only  a  few  hours  for  Kat  to  real- 
ize that  her  husband  hadn't  changed.  He 
remained  prickly  and  cold.  Finally,  she 
says,  "my  oldest  daughter  came  to  me  and 
whispered,  'Say  the  magic  word,  Mom,  say 
the  magic  word.' "  The  magic  word  was  "ass- 
hole," which  always  caused  him  to  leave  the 
house  when  Kat  called  him  one.  "Eventually, 
I  said  that  magic  word  that  day,  he  left,  and 
I  have  not  regretted  it  since." 

That  same  August,  Vanity  Fair's  Ned 
Zeman,  who  was  investigating  one  of  Pel- 
licano's former  clients,  actor  Steven  Seagal, 
was  driving  through  Laurel  Canyon  when 


a  dark  Mercedes  displayed  a  flashing  light 
in  his  rearview  mirror.  When  Zeman  rolled 
down  his  window,  the  Mercedes  pulled  up 
beside  him.  The  passenger  rolled  down  his 
window  and  rapped  a  pistol  on  the  side 
of  his  car.  Then  he  pointed  it  at  Zeman. 
"Stop,"  he  said,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  gun  wasn't  loaded.  "Bang,"  he  said. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  aging  detective's 
divorce  went  through,  and  he  lost  his  fam- 
ily for  good.  Two  months  after  that  the 
F.B.I,  raided  his  office,  and  nothing  in  Hol- 
lywood will  ever,  ever  be  the  same. 

No  scandal  in  Hollywood  history  can 
compare  to  the  Anthony  Pellicano 
wiretapping  scandal.  Not  the  Fatty 
Arbuckle  murder  trials,  of  the  1920s,  not 
the  killing  of  Lana  Turner's  lover  Johnny 
Stompanato,  in  1958,  not  director  Roman 
Polanski's  statutory  rape  of  a  13-year-old 
girl,  in  1977,  not  even  the  late-1970s  In- 
decent Exposure  embezzlement  scandal 
involving  producer  David  Begelman.  "Peo- 
ple out  here,  they're  talking  about  this  end- 
lessly," says  media  magnate  Barry  Diller. 
"If  you're  talking  to  people  in  L.A.  right 
now,  it's  the  only  topic." 

The  details  are  being  uncovered  by  a 
federal  investigation  into  the  tactics  of 
dozens  of  Los  Angeles  attorneys,  who  in 
turn  represented  over  the  years  more  than 
a  hundred  directors,  producers,  and  movie 
stars,  from  Steven  Spielberg,  Nicole  Kid- 
man, and  Stevie  Wonder  to  Chris  Rock, 
Kevin  Costner,  and  Demi  Moore.  History 
suggests  that  only  a  few  are  likely  to  be  in- 
dicted, but  until  the  case  concludes,  a  wide 
swath  of  Hollywood's  legal  and  entertain- 


"THERE  WASN'T  A  DAY  that  i  didn't 

HEAR  THE  WORDS  'ANTHONY  PELLICANO' 
COME  OUT  OF  BRAD  [GREY]'S  MOUTH,"  SAYS 

a  former  BRILLSTEIN-GREY  EXECUTIVE. 


ment  establishments  is  living  in  abject  fear. 
Why?  Because  every  disagreement  in 
Hollywood— every  divorce,  every  baby 
born  out  of  wedlock,  every  contract  dis- 
pute, every  squabble  between  studios  and 
talent  agencies— involves  attorneys,  and 
for  the  last  20  years  when  things  got 
nasty,  L.A.  lawyers  turned  to  Antho- 
ny Pellicano.  who  monitored,  inves- 
tigated, intimidated,  and  in  some 
cases  wiretapped  their  opponents. 
After  months  of  anticipation,  the  tip 
of  this  very  dirty  iceberg  finally 
hove  into  view  in  February,  when  Pelli- 
cano and  six  of  his  flunkies,  including 
two  policemen,  were  indicted  on  vari- 
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ing  illegally  accessing  law-enforcement  da- 
tabases. A  week  later  the  billionaire  finan- 
cier Kirk  Kerkorian's  longtime  attorney, 
Terry  Christensen.  became  the  first  high- 
profile  L.A.  lawyer  to  be  indicted,  for  al- 
legedly paying  Pellicano  S100.000  to  tap 
the  phones  of  Kerkorian's  ex-wife,  Lisa 
Bonder,  during  the  couple's  child-custody 
case. 

In  comments  made  after  these  indict- 
ments, the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  indicated 
that  more  indictments  are  coming,  and. 
several  people  close  to  the  investigation  say, 
they  won't  be  limited  to  attorneys.  Clients 
will  be  indicted,  too.  Which  is  why  the  story 
of  Pellicano's  fall  is  quickly  changing  from 
one  man's  personal  and  professional  immo- 
lation to  a  broader,  far  more  sordid  expose  of 
the  tactics  that  some  of  Hollywood's  storied 
power  brokers  have  used  to  stay  in  power. 

"There  will  always  be  people  who'll  do 
the  bidding  of  powerful  and  wealthy  people," 
observes  Gavin  DeBecker,  the  noted  security 
consultant.  "I'm  more  curious  about  the  peo- 


of  Pacific  Bell,  on  112  charges  of  wiretap- 
ping and  of  paying  the  policemen  to  ille- 
gally access  law-enforcement  databases. 
Pellicano  remains  in  custody  while  rumors 
ricochet  that  he  will  begin  "'ratting  out" 
his  clients. 

Those  attorneys  who  used  Pellicano's  ser- 
vices and  who  have  cases  known  to  be  under 
federal  examination,  or  who  have  retained 
their  own  attorneys,  include  some  of  the 
best-known  lawyers  in  Southern  California: 
Dennis  Wasser,  the  renowned  Beverly  Hills 
divorce  attorney  whose  clients  have  includ- 
ed Kerkorian.  Spielberg,  Rod  Stewart,  and 
Jennifer  Lopez;  Martin  Singer,  who  has  rep- 
resented Jim  Carrey,  Eddie  Murphy,  Jean- 
Claude  Van  Damme.  Bruce  Willis,  and  Ce- 
line Dion,  and  whose  office  number  is  said 
to  have  appeared  on  Pellicano's  speed-dial 
list;  the  late  Edward  Masry,  best  known  for 
spearheading  the  class-action  lawsuit  that 
inspired  the  2000  movie  Erin  Brockovich; 
Charles  N.  Shepard.  head  of  litigation  at 
Greenberg  Glusker  Fields  Claman  Mach- 


"I  DIDN'T  PAY  PELLICANO  anything, 

RON  BURKLE  SAYS.  "I  KNOW  STEVEN  [BING] 
GAVE  HIM  $100,000  OR  SOMETHING. 

i  don  t  know  if  |T  WAS  FOR  ME." 
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pie  who  do  the  hiring  than  about  the  guns  for 
hire.  The  book  wasn't  called  Tlie  Luca  Brazzi 
Story,  you  know.  It  was  called  The  Godfather' 

The  Pellicano  scandal  has  been  simmer- 
ing since  2002,  since  that  dead  fish  was 
thrown  on  Anita  Busch's  Audi,  along 
with  a  red  rose  and  a  note  bearing  the  single 
word  "Stop."  At  the  time,  Busch  was  writ- 
ing about  Steven  Seagal  and  Michael  Ovitz, 
both  Pellicano  clients.  By  the  time  Ned  Ze- 
man  was  accosted  two  months  later,  an 
F.B.I,  probe  of  Pellicano  was  under  way.  It 
climaxed  with  the  raids  on  Pellicano's  of- 
fice that  November,  in  which  two  hand  gre- 
nades, a  wedge  of  C-4  plastic  explosive,  and 
thousands  of  pages  of  wiretap  transcripts 
were  found,  as  well  as  recordings  encrypted 
on  computer  discs.  An  investigation  that 
had  initially  focused  on  the  intimidation  of  a 
journalist  quickly  grew  into  a  broader  probe 
of  electronic  eavesdropping. 

Pellicano  was  indicted  on  weapons  charges, 
copped  a  plea,  and  in  2003  was  given  a  30- 
month  sentence  in  the  Taft  Correctional  In- 
stitution, north  of  Los  Angeles,  while  fed- 
eral authorities  attempted  to  understand 
his  wiretapping  activities.  He  was  poised 
to  emerge  from  prison  in  February  2006, 
when  he  was  indicted  again,  this  time  with 
two  former  cops  and  two  former  employees 


tinger  &  Kinsella;  two  attorneys  who  have 
represented  Pellicano.  Victor  Sherman  and 
Donald  Re;  and  Daniel  G.  Davis,  a  Beverly 
Hills  criminal-defense  attorney  best  known 
for  his  work  in  the  late  1980s  on  the  McMar- 
tin  pre-school  child-molestation  case.  (None 
of  the  attorneys  or  their  representatives  would 
comment  for  this  article.) 

But  the  "whales"  in  this  investigation,  the 
men  whose  futures  are  now  being  de- 
bated every  night  at  the  Ivy,  Mastro's 
Steakhouse,  and  Koi,  are  three  of  the  most 
powerful  Hollywood  figures  of  the  last 
half-century:  Michael  S.  Ovitz,  the  onetime 
head  of  the  CAA  talent  agency  and  later 
the  president  of  Disney,  who  dominated 
American  film  deals  for  two  decades;  Brad 
Grey,  the  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the 
Paramount  Motion  Picture  Group,  previ- 
ously head  of  the  talent-management  firm 
Brillstein-Grey,  and  an  executive  producer 
of  The  Sopranos;  and  Bert  Fields,  the  78- 
year-old  legal  legend  who  has  played  a 
hand  in  almost  every  significant  Hollywood 
dispute  of  the  last  30  years.  None  of  these 
three  men  has  been  indicted,  and  all  deny 
any  wrongdoing,  but  Fields  has  admitted 
to  being  a  subject  of  the  investigation,  and 
Grey  and  Ovitz  have  been  questioned.  The 
cases  cited  in  Pellicano's  February  indict- 


ment suggest  that  all  three  stand  squarely 
in  the  U.S.  attorney's  crosshairs. 

Pellicano,  several  sources  say,  worked  for 
Grey  off  and  on  for  years  while  Grey  was  at 
Brillstein-Grey.  Ovitz  was  facing  the  collapse 
of  his  post-Disney  start-up,  Artists  Manage- 
ment Group,  when,  in  2001,  he  reportedly 
hired  Pellicano  to  probe  several  members  of 
what  he  famously  termed,  in  a  Vanity  Fair 
interview,  a  Hollywood  "Gay  Mafia"  of  his 
enemies,  several  of  whom  weren't  in  fact  gay. 
(Ovitz  has  denied  this,  and  said  he  hired  Pel- 
licano for  other  matters.)  According  to  the 
indictments.  Pellicano  paid  his  cops  to  run 
background  checks  on  several  of  these  men. 
But  it  is  Fields  who  may  have  the  most  to  fear. 
According  to  Kat  Pellicano  and  several  of  her 
husband's  former  employees,  Pellicano  consid- 
ered Fields  by  far  his  most  important  client. 

It  was  Fields  who,  according  to  former 
Pellicano  employees,  brought  Pellicano  into 
DreamWorks  Animation  C.E.O.  Jeffrey  Kat- 
zenberg's  litigation  with  Disney's  Michael  Eis- 
ner, Tom  Cruise's  defense  against  a  gay-porn 
star's  sex  allegations,  Imagine  Entertain- 
ment's suit  against  Mike  Myers,  and  Kevin 
Costner's  struggle  with  a  difficult  British  fan, 
to  name  but  a  few.  "He  would  speak  to  Bert 
just  about  every  day."  says  DiSabatino,  "and 
if  he  was  working  one  of  his  cases,  they  would 
talk  a  few  times  a  day." 

Until  Pellicano's  indictment,  in  fact, 
Fields  was  probably  his  biggest  fan,  serv- 
ing up  adoring  quotes  for  media  profiles 
of  him.  "Time  after  time,  Anthony  comes 
up  with  the  witness  I'm  looking  for,"  Fields 
told  a  writer  in  1992.  "He  gets  me  results, 
so  I  stick  with  him." 

Kat  Pellicano  discloses  a  measure  of  how 
tight  the  two  men  became.  "Six  or  seven  years 
ago."  she  says.  "Anthony  comes  home  one 
night  and  tells  me  we  are  going  to  become 
Jewish  and  that  Bert  Fields  has  arranged  con- 
version classes  for  both  of  us.  I  said.  Antho- 
ny, with  all  that  Italian  and  Catholic  bullshit 
of  yours  and  my  being  an  almost  atheist  from 
Oklahoma,  why  the  hell  do  you  want  us  to 
become  Jewish?"  He  tells  me,  'Because  Bert 
thinks  it  will  be  good  for  my  business.  Most 
of  the  lawyers  out  here  are  Jews,  so  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.'  I  refused  to  participate,  and 
the  idea  eventually  went  away." 

When  Pellicano  was  arrested,  in  Novem- 
ber 2002,  Fields  spearheaded  an  effort  to 
raise  money  for  Pellicano's  children.  Kat  says 
of  her  husband.  "He  left  us  with  nothing. 
That's  why  I  became  a  real-estate  agent." 
The  president  of  a  major  studio,  who  says  he 
has  given  testimony  before  the  grand  jury, 
recalls  that  Fields  told  him,  "Anthony  has 
no  money,  and  he's  not  going  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  his  kids.  A  group  of  us  should 
pitch  in  and  do  something  for  him." 

"Subsequently,  Anthony  and  I  spoke," 
says  the  studio  president,  "[and]  he  gave  me 
a  list  of  people  to  call."  The  list,  which  num- 
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bered  20  to  30  people,  was  a  Who's  Who  of 
Hollywood  power  players,  including  Ovitz 
and  producer  Jerry  Bruckheimer.  Several  of 
them  promised  to  contribute,  but  as  word 
of  the  wiretapping  probe  spread,  all  but  the 
studio  president  and  a  producer  dropped  out. 
When  Pellicano  heard  about  this,  the  studio 
president  says,  he  responded,  "If  no  one  else  is 
putting  up  the  money,  then  I  don't  want  it." 
As  pressure  grows  on  Pellicano  to  testify 
against  his  former  clients,  a  lot  of  people 
may  wish  they  had  been  more  charitable. 

Detective  agencies  in  America  run  the 
gamut  from  large  international  out- 
fits such  as  Wackenhut  and  Kroll  Inc.. 
who  handle  security  and  investigations  for 
companies  worldwide,  all  the  way  down  to 
storefront  solo  proprietors,  typically  former 
policemen.  In  size,  the  Pellicano  Investigative 
Agency,  which  usually  employed  five  or  fewer 
investigators,  fell  low  down  the  scale,  though 
the  publicity  Pellicano  drew  in  myriad  media 
profiles  made  him  seem  more  significant.  He 
commanded  a  niche  business,  but  that  niche 
was  Hollywood,  which  made  him  a  house- 
hold name  in  some  very  powerful  Los  An- 
geles households.  Outside  L.A.,  however,  the 
few  private  investigators  who  knew  of  him 
considered  Pellicano  a  cartoonish  character. 
"Before  this.  I'd  never  heard  of  the  guv." 


the  C.E.O.  of  a  top  New  York  agency  told 
me.  "No,  check  that.  I  read  about  him  in  Van- 
ity Fair.  Guy  seemed  like  a  real  nut  job."  The 
noted  San  Francisco  P.I.  Jack  Palladino  says 
of  Pellicano.  "I  never  took  the  guy  seriously. 
The  way  he  bragged  openly  about  wiretaps 
and  baseball  bats.  I  mean,  I  just  thought  it 
wasn't  real.  I  didn't  understand  that  his  Hol- 
lywood clientele  lived  in  that  same  film  noir 
world  and  accepted  it  as  real." 

In  the  national  investigative  community, 
in  fact,  there  is  a  sense  that  Pellicano  could 
have  thrived  only  in  L.A.  His  mock-mafioso 
act  was  tailor-made  for  Hollywood,  which 
expects  a  private  detective  to  act  the  way  de- 
tectives do  in  the  movies,  where  illegal  ac- 
tivities such  as  tapping  telephones  and  brib- 
ing cops  are  routine.  Peers  who  know  him. 
like  Palladino,  suspect  Pellicano  became 
so  wrapped  up  in  his  fantasy  he  lost  touch 
with  reality.  The  irony,  they  say,  is  that  the 
background  checks  he  allegedly  bribed  po- 
licemen to  run  can  often  now  be  accessed 
in  publicly  available  databases. 

"You  have  to  understand,  a  lot  of  what  he 
did  was  unnecessary."  says  Palladino.  "He 
was  asking  for  information  he  could  have  got- 
ten otherwise.  Either  he  really  didn't  under- 
stand how  much  is  now  available  or  he  was 
just  too  lazy.  I  mean,  this  is  not  how  anyone 
else  in  this  business  does  business.  It's  the 
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\va\  it  is  in  the  movies.  And,  unfortunately,  he 
had  this  L.A.  community— they're  like  politi- 
cians, they  don't  have  much  to  do  with  regular 
people.  They  don't  know  much  about  the  real 
world.  They  don't  know  much  about  bounda- 
ries or  rules.  They're  rich  and  spoiled  and  out 
of  touch.  And  this  was  a  guy  who  reflected 
their  reality,  which  was  the  reality  in  films." 

Wiretapping,  though  prevalent  in  films, 
is  almost  unheard  of  today,  several  leading 
private  detectives  say.  It  was  more  common 
in  the  1950s  and  60s— the  famous  San  Fran- 
cisco P.I.  Hal  Lipset  bragged  of  bugging  the 
olive  in  a  suspect's  martini— but  the  govern- 
ment scandals  of  the  1970s  led  to  tightened 
privacy  laws,  which  can  carry  heavy  penal- 
ties for  electronic  eavesdropping.  None  of  the 
detectives  interviewed  for  this  article  could 
recall  a  single  instance  in  recent  years  of  a 
PL's  being  prosecuted  for  wiretapping.  "Cli- 
ents always  want  us  to  check  their  phones 
for  taps,  but  I  don't  think  I've  ever  come 
across  a  flat-out  wiretap  in  all  my  years  in 
the  business,"  a  veteran  New  York  investiga- 
tor says.  "It's  just  not  done  anymore." 

But  Pellicano  was  proudly  old-school.  He 
played  the  part  of  "Hollywood  detec- 
tive" as  if  in  a  movie— double-breasted 
suits,  patent-leather  shoes,  opera  on  the  office 
speakers— and  over  the  years  any  number  of 
producers,  including  Brad  Grey.  Michael 
Mann,  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer,  talked  of  put- 
ting his  life  on  film.  Life  inside  the  Pellicano 
office,  however,  was  less  Magnum  P.I.  than 
Raging  Bull.  Pellicano  preferred  his  assistants 
young  and  beautiful;  his  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Tarita  Virtue,  36,  who  says  she  was  the 
only  employee  allowed  into  the  secret  room 
where  his  wiretaps  were  monitored,  once 
posed  in  lingerie  for  Maxim.  Pellicano 
mused  about  arranging  a  Playboy  layout  on 
"The  Girls  of  Pellicano." 
Yet  between  their 
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boss's  flirtations  and  his  bellicose  man- 
agement style,  few  stayed  long.  "I  always 
thought  when  people  left  Pellicano  they 
should  be  entitled  to  therapy  instead  of 
severance."  says  Denise  Ward,  a  P.I.  who 
toiled  six  years  for  Pellicano  and  dated  him 
as  well.  "He  constantly  screams  and  yells 
and  threatens  everyone  who  works  for  him. 
I  would  ask  new  employees.  'Are  you  on 
Prozac  yet?' "  Adds  another  former  Pelli- 
cano employee.  '"At  one  point  every  one  of 
us  in  the  office  was  on  anti-anxiety  and/or 
anti-depression  medicine." 

But  as  difficult  as  he  could  be.  Pellicano 
got  results.  Celebrities  preoccupied  with  their 
images  found  him  the  perfect  antidote  for 
stalkers,  troublesome  lovers,  and  the  mothers 
of  accidental  children.  As  the  Louisville  Slug- 
ger he  liked  to  fondle  attests.  Pellicano  had 
no  qualms  about  using  threats  and  intimida- 
tion. The  Hollywood  Hills  are  teeming  with 
ex-wives,  ex-lovers,  journalists,  and  former 
business  managers  who  swear  Pellicano 
had  them  followed,  wiretapped,  threatened, 
roughed  up,  or  worse.  The  most  common 
stories  one  hears  are  of  people  having  their 
homes  watched  and  being  followed  in  their 


that  her  son  went  to  prison.  When  that  didn't 
work,  he  tried  the  goombah  bit.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  the  father  of  nine  children  and 
like  her  always  worried  about  them.  He  did 
e\  eiy thing  he  could  to  get  her  to  convince  me 
to  drop  the  lawsuit.  He  continued  until  the  day 
she  died  from  a  stroke.  This  guy  is  pure  evil." 

The  grandson  of  Sicilian  immigrants. 
Pellicano  was  born  in  1944.  His  grand- 
father Americanized  the  family  name. 
Pellicano,  to  Pellican.  but  Anthony,  proud 
of  his  roots,  restored  the  name  to  Pelli- 
cano as  an  adult.  A  self-described  "young 
tough"  on  the  streets  of  Cicero,  he  was 
kicked  out  of  high  school  for  fighting.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  where 
he  was  trained  as  a  cryptographer.  After 
his  discharge  he  took  a  job  with  the  Spiegel 
catalogue  in  Chicago  and  was  placed  in 
collections,  where  he  tracked  down  delin- 
quent customers.  He  was  good  at  it.  In  1969. 
at  the  age  of  25.  he  decided  to  hang  out  his 
shingle  as  a  private  investigator. 

From  the  beginning.  Pellicano  had  pa- 
nache. He  drove  a  huge  Lincoln  Continen- 
tal, sealed  his  letters  with  monogrammed 
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cars  by  large  men— one  or  two  claim  to  have 
been  driven  off  the  road  by  them.  Pellicano 
was  especially  good  at  identifying  an  oppo- 
nent's weak  spot  and  attempting  to  exploit  it. 

To  cite  just  one  example,  consider  how  he 
dealt  with  one  of  Brad  Grey's  adversaries,  a 
writer-producer  named  Bo  Zenga.  Zenga 
had  sued  Brillstein-Grey  Entertainment, 
claiming  they  ignored  a  verbal  producing 
agreement  for  2000's  Scary  Movie.  Pellica- 
no's  indictment  indicates  Zenga  was  one  of 
the  many  Hollywood  figures  he  allegedly 
wiretapped  and  investigated  by  paying  a  lo- 
cal policeman  to  run  an  illegal  background 
check.  With  that  information.  Zenga  be- 
lieves. Pellicano  learned  that  Zenga  and 
his  sister  had  co-signed  a  mortgage  on  his 
elderly  mother's  home  in  New  Jersey.  At 
the  time.  Zenga's  mother,  who  had  diabetes, 
was  blind  and  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

"When  Pellicano  learned  that  I  had  that 
mortgage,  he  made  a  pretense  call  to  that 
number,  and  my  mother  answered,"  Zenga 
says.  "He  repeatedly  called  my  mother  and 
would  terrify  her.  He  told  her  that  unless  her 
son  dropped  the  lawsuit  her  daughter  would 
lose  her  house;  she,  her  daughter,  and  grand- 
son would  be  homeless:  and  he  would  see  to  it 


wax.  and  hung  samurai  swords  in  his  office. 
At  various  times  he  gave  his  employees  and 
family  members  necklaces  bearing  a  small 
golden  horn  he  said  contained  a  strand  of  his 
hair.  Much  of  his  early  work  involved  miss- 
ing persons.  A  1978  article  claimed  that  he 
had  found  3.968  of  them— which  works  out 
to  440  people  a  year,  more  than  one  a  day. 
Hyperbole  was  in  his  blood,  however,  which 
made  him  a  magnet  for  Chicago  reporters, 
who  year  after  year  filed  into  his  office— done 
in  a  silver-and-blood-red  color  scheme— to 
fill  their  notebooks  with  stories.  Coverage 
brought  customers,  including  a  celebrity  or 
two:  at  one  point.  Yoko  Ono  hired  Pellicano 
to  find  her  missing  daughter.  Kyoko. 

From  his  earliest  days.  Pellicano  had 
an  obsession  with  electronic  gadgetrv.  He 
kept  S200.000  worth  of  it  in  a  back  room 
he  called  the  "bat  cave"  and  claimed  to 
have  found  dozens  of  listening  devices  for 
clients  ranging  from  housew ives  to.  he  said, 
the  government.  His  first  serious  publicity, 
in  fact,  came  in  1973.  when  he  claimed  to 
have  found  a  bug  in  the  phone  of  an  aide  to 
Illinois  secretary  of  state  Michael  J.  Hew- 
lett, sparking  a  mini-Watergate  scandal  that 
put  Pellicano  on  the  front  pages. 


Pellicano's  big  break  was  discovering 
Mike  Todd's  body  in  a  pile  of  leaves  in 
a  Chicago  cemetery  that  police  detec- 
tives had  repeatedly  searched.  The  legendary 
show  man  and  producer  had  died  at  the  age 
of  48  in  a  plane  crash  in  1958.  a  year  after  he 
had  married  the  24-year-old  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. In  1977  his  grave  was  emptied  by  looters 
searching  for  a  diamond  ring.  Pellicano  was 
able  to  lead  reporters  directly  to  the  body,  an 
achievement  detectives  found  suspicious.  The 
resulting  plaudits  put  Pellicano  on  the  map  in 
Hollywood  and.  in  1983.  after  a  difficult  di- 
vorce from  his  second  wife,  Angie.  he  made 
the  move  to  Los  Angeles. 

His  rapid  rise  there  was  facilitated  by 
his  first  client.  Howard  Weitzman.  who 
hired  Pellicano  when  Weitzman  was  de- 
fending auto  magnate  John  DeLorean  on 
cocaine-trafficking  charges  in  1984.  It  was 
Weitzman  who  introduced  him  to  the  world 
of  celebrities,  as  did  Don  Simpson— Jerry 
Bruckheimer's  partner.  The  wild-eyed  Simp- 
son, whose  vast  appetite  for  drugs  and  pros- 
titutes remains  a  legend  a  decade  after  his 
death,  found  in  Pellicano  someone  who 
could  make  his  sins  go  away.  (Hence,  one 
of  Pellicano's  nicknames:  the  Sin  Eater.)  He 
used  Pellicano  when  a  former  employee  sued 
him  for  emotional  distress,  and  in  quieter 
cases,  including  an  incident  in  which  a  doctor 
friend  overdosed  at  his  Bel  Air  mansion. 

'Simpson  would  often  ramble  on  that 
'I'm  going  to  get  Pellicano  to  do  this"  or  "get 
Pellicano  to  do  that." "  says  one  of  "Holly- 
wood Madam"  Heidi  Fleiss's  former  girls. 
Alexandra  Datig.  "At  the  time,  few  of  us 
took  it  seriously." 

By  the  early  1990s  a  number  of  law  vers 
w  ere  turning  to  Pellicano  to  make  their  celeb- 
rity clients'  problems  disappear.  When  a  Brit- 
ish tabloid  linked  Kevin  Costner  to  a  young 
fan.  Pellicano  helped  get  the  story  killed  be- 
fore it  reached  the  U.S.  media.  When  James 
Woods  was  being  bothered  by  Sean  Young. 
Pellicano  helped  out.  When  Farrah  Fawcett 
had  trouble  with  a  boyfriend,  she  hired  Pelli- 
cano. When  Roseanne  wanted  to  find  a  long- 
lost  daughter.  Pellicano.  When  Stev  ie  Won- 
der needed  information  about  a  girlfriend. 
Pellicano.  When  O.  J.  Simpson— before  his 
murder  trial— reportedly  had  a  troublesome 
secretary.  Pellicano.  "Anthony  is  one  of  those 
people,  shall  we  say.  who  is  a  lion  at  the  gate." 
Don  Simpson  once  said.  "He  is  not  a  man  to 
be  on  the  w  rong  side  of." 

Pellicano  could  be  startlingly  candid 
about  his  methods.  On  a  celebrity's 
behalf,  he  found  that  an  effective  way 
to  make  an  inconvenient  lover  go  away  was 
"counter-blackmail."  A  girl  sues  an  actor 
for  palimonv?  Pellicano  would  dig  into  her 
past  and  find  something— a  prostitution  ar- 
rest, drugs.  Men  weren't  so  easy.  "If  you 
can't  sit  dow  n  with  a  person  and  reason  with 
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them."  Pellicano  told  GQ  in  1992.  "there 
is  only  one  thing  left,  and  that's  fear.  Of 
course,  law-enforcement  authorities  don*t 
want  to  hear  stuff  like  that,  know  what  1 
mean'.'  But  it  happens  every  day." 

He  was  Hollywood's  best-kept  secret. 
Until  1993.  That  was  the  year  Pellicano 
emerged  from  the  shadows  onto  the  na- 
tional stage,  taking  high-profile  roles  on 
behalf  of  movie  executive  Michael  Na- 
thanson,  who  hired  him  to  show  he  "never 
did  business  . . .  on  any  level"  with  Heidi 
Fleiss.  and  Michael  Jackson,  for  whom  he 
spearheaded  the  defense  against  a  13-year- 
old  boy's  allegations  of  child  molestation, 
by  digging  up  embarrassing  information 
about  the  boy's  family.  For  following  and 
monitoring  scores  of  witnesses  and  report- 
ers. Pellicano  received  not  only  a  Mercedes 
but  a  S2  million  fee,  his  best  payday  ever. 
The  Jackson  case,  during  which  Pellicano 
appeared  at  a  press  conference  with  How- 
ard Weitzman  to  vilify  the  accuser's  family, 
spawned  profiles  in  The  Washington  Pom 
and  People.  The  1992  GQ  piece,  by  Peter  Wil- 
kinson, also  fired  the  Pellicano  legend.  In 
it,  Pellicano  admitted  accessing  certain  da- 
tabases "without  permission."  Asked  how 
he  handled  a  client's  cocaine-addled  son. 
Pellicano  answered.  "I  just  used  a  bat." 

That  $2  million  fee,  however,  brought  Pel- 
licano into  conflict  with  one  of  the  few  outfits 
more  tenacious  than  he:  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  According  to  several  people  close  to 
him.  Pellicano  reported  only  SI  million  of  the 
fee  as  income.  The  other  SI  million.  Denise 
Ward  says,  was  reported  as  a  loan:  "I  remem- 
ber one  morning  when  he  opened  his  mail 
with  the  letter  from  the  I.R.S..  he  jumped  on 
his  desk  and  started  screaming.  Abandon 
ship!  Abandon  ship!  We're  out  of  business!" 
Women  were  crying  and  screaming  in  the  of- 
fice. Fortunately,  Rich  DiSabatino  was  in  the 
office  and  pulled  him  aside  and  calmed  him 
down.  I  understand  it  took  him  a  few  years  to 
payoffthel.R.S." 

No  one  knows  when  Pellicano  first 
tried  to  wiretap  a  telephone,  but 
by  the  mid-1990s  he  seems  to  have 
been  attempting  to  perfect  his  technique. 
Around  1995  he  hired  a  self-taught  com- 
puter programmer  named  Kevin  Kachiki- 
an— who  was  also  indicted  in  February— to 
create  software  that  would  intercept  tele- 
phone calls.  They  named  it  Telesleuth.  In 
November  1995.  Pellicano  had  an  attor- 
ney from  Bert  Fields's  firm  apply  to  trade- 
mark the  name.  Later.  Kachikian  devel- 
oped another  program, 
called  Forensic  Audio 
Sleuth,  which  was  able 
to  analyze  and  enhance 
audio  recordings.  Again 
using  an  attorney  from 
Fields's  firm,  Pellicano 
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applied  for  a  trademark.  Fields  has  said  he 
didn't  work  on  such  matters,  and  a  spokes- 
man for  his  firm  has  said  they  believed 
the  software  was  created  to  aid  on  cases 
Pellicano  worked  on  for  law-enforcement 
outfits. 

Bj  early  1997,  Pellicano  was  apparently 
ready  to  use  Telesleuth  in  earnest.  To  arrange 
the  wiretaps,  according  to  the  indictment, 
he  bribed  two  Pacific  Bell  workers  one  was 
indicted  in  February.  A  former  Pellicano 
employee  explains  that  additional  telephone 
wiring  was  clipped  inside  the  box  at  the 
phone  company.  (It  was  never  necessary  to 
break  into  a  location.)  When  a  call  came  in. 
Telesleuth  automatically  recorded  it  and  re- 
layed it  to  a  Macintosh  computer  in  Pellica- 
no's  Sunset  Boulevard  offices.  His  indictment 
suggests  that  Telesleuth's  first  use  was  against 
a  Los  Angeles  real-estate  developer.  Robert 
Maguire.  Beginning  around  September  1997. 
Pellicano  allegedly  used  the  program  to  w  ire- 
tap  Mark  Hughes,  the  late  founder  of  Herba- 
life.  who  was  then  engaged  in  a  nasty  divorce. 

According  to  former  employees,  the 
wiretapping  operation  became  the  secret 
heart  of  Pellicano's  business— the  one 
unique  service  he  could  market  to  clients. 
According  to  Pellicano's  former  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Tarita  Virtue,  who  de- 


scribed the  wiretapping  setup  in  a  series 
of  interviews  with  I  anity  Fair,  the  single 
Macintosh  soon  became  five,  lined  up  in 
a  small  locked  office  Pellicano  called  "the 
War  Room."  Only  Pellicano.  Virtue,  and 
Kachikian  had  access  to  the  room,  whose 
only  other  furniture  was  a  row  of  filing  cab- 
inets. Pellicano  and  Virtue  alone  had  codes 
to  use  the  Macs.  The  operation  had  one 
drawback:  the  Macs  could  receive  wiretap 
recordings  only  from  their  own.  310  area 
code.  To  tap  phones  in  the  323,  213,  626, 
and  818  area  codes.  Virtue  says,  Pellicano 
had  to  rent  an  apartment  in  each  where  he 
could  stash  a  Macintosh  and  a  detachable 
hard  drive.  When  one  of  these  computers 
was  used.  Pellicano  would  switch  out  the 
hard  drive  every  few  days,  bring  it  to  his  of- 
fice, and  download  the  recordings. 

The  recordings  were  typically  crystal  clear. 
The  problem  became  the  sheer  volume  of 
them  thousands  and  thousands  of  telephone 
conversations,  everything  from  a  target's 
confidential  discussions  with  his  attorney  to 
chats  with  his  orthodontist,  according  to  Vir- 
tue. To  home  in  on  the  most  promising  ones, 
Kachikian's  software  could  graph  a  record- 
ing's volume;  Pellicano  could  then  go  directly 
to  a  conversation  in  which  his  subject  had 
raised  his  voice,  often  a  sign  that  something 


"ANTHONY  ASKED  if  i  would 

HELP  HIM  WORK  ON  THREE  PEOPLE  FROM 
CAA  AND  RON  BURKLE,"  SAYS  DiSABATINO. 
"HE  INDICATED  THAT  HE  WAS 

going  to  JAP  PEOPLE'S  PHONES." 
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emotional  was  being  discussed.  Virtue  did 
most  of  the  initial  scanning.  When  a  wiretap 
yielded  something  especially  useful,  she  says, 
she  forwarded  it  to  Pellicano's  computer  with 
the  data  displayed  in  red  lettering,  signifying 
that  it  was  urgent. 

In  most  cases.  Virtue  asserts,  the  detective 
refrained  from  telling  attorneys  where  the 
wiretapped  information  came  from.  He 
would  begin  a  briefing  by  saying.  "My  sources 
tell  me  . . .  "or  "It's  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion ..."  But  he  apparently  wasn't  always  so 
careful:  the  indictment  of  Terry  Christensen 
cites  numerous  conversations  in  which  Pel- 
licano  told  Christensen  exactly  what  he  was 
doing.  Besides.  Pellicano  liked  to  brag,  and  in 
time,  any  number  of  his  peers  and  clients  say. 
he  told  them  he  was  tapping  telephones.  "Ev- 
eryone knew  that  Pellicano  was  constantly  tap- 
ping people."  says  Jack  Palladino.  "He  would 
also  illegally  tape  his  own  clients  and  their  at- 
torneys and  then  play  tape  recordings  of  those 
conversations  to  impress  [them]." 

There  are  many  in  Hollywood  who  say 
Pellicano  bragged  to  them  of  his  wiretap- 


spend  much  of  their  time  identifying,  cajol- 
ing, and  interviewing  people  who  might  give 
testimony  to  help  an  attorney's  case.  Yet  Pel- 
licano lacked  the  common  touch— some  say 
the  patience  and  temperament— to  soothe 
and  coddle  potential  witnesses.  When  he 
needed  "street  work."'  Denise  Ward  handled 
it.  "Anthony  hadn't  been  out  in  the  field  for 
years."  says  Rich  DiSabatino.  "He  literally 
didn't  know  his  way  around  town."  Rather 
than  work  the  field.  Pellicano  cut  corners  by 
wiretapping.  First-person  information  could 
be  obtained  faster  and  was  inherently  more 
reliable  than  that  gotten  from  third  par- 
ties. Wiretapping  also  gave  Pellicano  ready- 
access  to  a  trove  of  personal  information, 
including  credit-card  numbers  and  a  vari- 
ety of  secret  passwords.  "We  had  anything 
we  wanted,"  says  a  former  employee.  "We 
could  do  anything  we  wanted  to  you." 

The  only  problem,  unfortunately,  was  that 
Pellicano's  eavesdropping  operation  was  100 
percent  illegal.  "In  our  business,  wiretapping 
is  a  shortcut."  says  DiSabatino.  "To  suicide." 

Pellicano  also  used  a  second  shortcut:  the 
bribes  he  allegedly  paid  policemen  to  search 


PELLICANO  APPEARED  TO  BE  EVERYWHERE 
ALL  AT  ONCE.  WE  WERE  LITIGATING  THIS 
CASE,  AND  . . .  SUDDENLY  HE'S  IN  TOUCH 

WITH  ALL  OUR  WITNESSES." 


ping  prowess.  A  woman  named  Corinne 
Clifford,  a  figure  in  a  child-support  case 
Pellicano  worked  on  for  Dennis  Wasser.  de- 
scribes an  evening  in  2003  when  the  detec- 
tive tried  to  seduce  her  at  his  condominium. 
After  an  unsuccessful  bid  to  get  her  to  watch 
a  video  of  certain  celebrities  having  sex.  she 
says.  Pellicano  claimed  he  had  bugged  Ni- 
cole Kidman  and  Kirk  Kerkorian's  wife— 
both  involved  in  cases  he  had  also  worked 
on.  "I'm  the  No.  1  private  eye  in  the  world." 
Pellicano  boasted,  according  to  Clifford.  "I 
made  Dennis  Wasser's  career." 

In  the  face  of  his  own  indiscretions.  Pel- 
licano re-doubled  his  security  systems  to 
safeguard  the  War  Room.  There  were  se- 
curity cameras  throughout  the  office.  Inter- 
nal doors  could  be  opened  only  with  pass 
codes.  "Even  his  own  wife  was  not  allowed 
into  the  office."  one  employee  remembers. 
"I  once  let  her  and  Luca  into  the 
Pellicano  had  headphones  on  and  tl  id 
slapped  his  father  in  the  head.  Pellicano 
went  crazy,  screaming,  'Who  the  fuck  let 
these  people  in  here'1'" 

Pellicano's  reliance  on  wiretappi 
viewed  by  several  of  his  peers  as  an  ad 
sion  of  his  greatest  weakness.  Modern 
vestigators  work  mostly  for  attorneys  ai 


law-enforcement  databases.  One,  a  Los  An- 
geles cop  named  Mark  Arneson— also  in- 
dicted in  February— became  a  fixture  in  Pel- 
licano's cases,  according  to  the  indictment. 
Arneson  was  "an  arrogant  guy.  and  I  told 
Anthony  just  that."  says  DiSabatino.  "Pelli- 
cano would  call  him.  and  the  guy  had  the 
balls  to  send  him  information  that  he  had  il- 
legally obtained  with  his  name  and  police 
identification  right  on  top.  I  once  saw  a  report 
from  Arneson  to  Pellicano.  and  it  said.  "Sgt. 
Mark  Arneson.  Official  Inquiry.' "  (Arneson 
did  not  respond  to  repeated  phone  calls.) 

There  in  his  camera-lined  bunker,  high 
above  Sunset  Boulevard,  listening  with  his 
black  headphones  to  wiretaps  and  alleged- 
ly paying  bribes  to  policemen  and  Pac  Bell 
workers.  Pellicano  should  have  been  home 
free.  If  he  had  been  smarter,  he  probably 
could  have  gone  on  w  iretapping  half  of 
Hollywood  for  years  to  come.  Maybe  it 
was  hubris.  Maybe  it  was  losing  his  family. 
But  after  Kat  asked  for  a  divorce,  in  early 
2000.  signs  of  carelessness  crept  into  Pel- 
licano's operation.  On  one  notable  occasion, 
he  is  said  to  have  allowed  a  pair  of  outsiders 
into  the  War  Room  to  listen  to  wiretaps. 
It  was  this  incident,  it  turns  out— and  not 
the  fish  on  Anita  Busch's  Audi,  as  previous 


reports  suggest— that  first  brought  Pellica- 
no's secret  world  to  the  FB.I.'s  attention. 

The  saga  of  the  Nicherie  brothers  and 
the  Shafrir  family  is  one  of  those  "only 
in  L.A.'"  tales  that  make  your  head 
hurt.  According  to  a  lawsuit  and  people 
involved  in  the  case,  the  story  is  a  complex 
one,  including  the  following  allegations: 
Daniel  and  Abner  Nicherie  were  Israeli 
con  men.  who.  in  the  late  1990s,  targeted 
a  fellow  Israeli.  Ami  Shafrir.  who  owned 
several  Beverly  Hills  office  buildings.  Pos- 
ing as  legitimate  businessmen,  they  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  swindling  Shafrir  out  of 
around  S40  million— but  also  in  persuad- 
ing his  wife.  Sarit.  to  work  alongside  them, 
convincing  her  that  Ami  was  a  criminal, 
according  to  a  lawsuit  filed  by  Ami. 

When  Ami  sued,  the  Nicheries  respond- 
ed with  a  barrage  of  legal  artillery,  eventual- 
ly hiring  40  separate  Los  Angeles  attorneys 
to  countersue.  After  a  referral  from  one  of 
these  lawyers.  Victor  Sherman,  they  alleged- 
ly paid  Pellicano  S50.000  to  wiretap  Ami. 
Pellicano  told  the  Nicheries  he  could  use 
customized  electronics  to  cause  interference 
on  Ami's  cell  phone,  which  would  force  him 
to  use  the  wiretapped  landline  more  often. 
The  Nicheries  understood  Ami  was  being 
bugged,  although  Pellicano  initially  refused 
to  let  them  listen  in. 

But  the  Nicheries  were  eventually  given 
access  to  the  recordings  because  Ami  some- 
times spoke  in  Hebrew,  and  Pellicano  couldn't 
understand  a  word.  He  made  the  two  broth- 
ers swear  that  what  they  heard  would  remain 
confidential.  On  several  occasions  they  ar- 
rived at  Pellicano's  office  after  hours,  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  frisked  and  turning  over 
their  cellular  phones.  Unbeknownst  to  Pel- 
licano. however.  Daniel  Nicherie  had  secret- 
ed a  tiny  cell  phone  in  his  sock,  which  he 
used  to  allow  Ami's  wife.  Sarit.  to  listen  in 
on  the  wiretap  recordings. 

Sarit  Shafrir.  a  stylish  woman  in  her  50s. 
heard  dozens  of  Ami's  conversations  this 
way;  sometimes  the  Nicheries  would  call  from 
Pellicano's  office  and  play  back  a  tape,  other 
times  they  would  leave  a  recording  of  the 
wiretap  on  her  answering  machine.  In  time, 
the  Nicheries  and  Pellicano  began  speaking 
of  ways  to  put  Ami  in  jail  by  framing  him: 
one  involved  planting  cocaine  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car  and  having  a  Beverly  Hills  policeman 
on  Pellicano's  payroll  pull  him  over. 

It  was  then,  people  familiar  with  Sarit "s  sto- 
ry say.  that  she  began  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  Nicheries.  Sensing  this,  the  brothers 
threatened  her.  telling  her  she  and  her  two 
children  could  be  "barbecued"  when  their 
home  went  up  in  flames.  Daniel  Nicherie  em- 
phasized that  there  was  nothing  Sarit  could  do 
against  them:  Daniel  told  her  that  Pellicano 
had  his  offices  wired  w  ith  plastic  explosives. 
If  she  told  the  authorities  about  the  wiretap- 
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ping  operation,  a  single  cell-phone  call.  Daniel 
claimed,  would  allow  Pellicano  to  blow  up  all 
the  evidence.  (Attorneys  for  the  Nicheries  did 
not  respond  to  calls  for  comment.) 

After  months  of  worrying.  Sarit  decided 
to  turn  on  Pellicano  and  the  Nicheries  and 
contact  the  F.B.I.  But  she  was  so  afraid  of 
Pellicano's  capabilities  she  flew  to  Israel  in 
order  to  telephone  the  bureau's  L.A.  office 
from  a  foreign  country.  When  she  returned, 
in  August  2001.  she  met  an  agent  in  a  pub- 
lic place:  the  Beverly  Hills  Public  Library. 
There,  hidden  deep  in  the  stacks,  she  told 
the  agent  even  thing  she  knew  about  Pellica- 
no"s  wiretapping  system.  To  her  amazement, 
the  agent  appeared  skeptical.  "He  said  it 
was  impossible."  says  a  person  familiar  with 
the  story,  "that  it  would  take  a  'tremendous 
infrastructure'  to  do  something  like  that." 

The  agent  seemed  unconvinced  even 
when  Sarit  described  a  wiretapped  con- 
versation she  had  heard  between  Ami  and 
another  F.B.I,  agent,  who  was  investigating 
Ami's  complaints  about  the  Nicheries.  Sarit 
suggested  that  the  F.B.I,  send  in  someone 
undercover.  "Do  what  I  did,"  she  insisted. 
"Go  to  Victor  Sherman— he'll  get  you  to 
Pellicano  and  you  can  see  the  whole  set- 
up!" The  agent  scribbled  down  everything 
she  said.  But  as  Sarit  waited  for  an  F.B.I. 
raid  on  Pellicano's  offices  in  the  coming 
months,  nothing  happened.  Nothing  at  all. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  F.B.I,  "cov- 
ered up"  for  Pellicano.  but  the  bureau's 
skepticism  was  probably  influenced  by 
the  perception  that  Pellicano  was  in  some 
ways  "one  of  their  own."  Pellicano  had  been 
handling  audio-analysis  tasks— cleaning  up. 
amplifying,  and  identifying  legal  wiretaps— 
on  F.B.I,  cases  since  the  mid-1990s.  In  1997 
he  served  as  an  expert  witness  for  the  fed- 
eral prosecution  of  a  murderer  in  Miami.  As 
late  as  2001  the  F.B.I,  retained  Pellicano  to 


analyze  federal  wiretaps  during  the  Arizona 
narcotics-trafficking  trial  of  New  York  Mafia 
hit  man  Sammy  "the  Bull"  Gravano.  At  his 
home  Pellicano  kept  a  collection  of  plaques 
and  glowing  letters  from  F.B.I,  officials. 

"We  worked  for  the  FBI.  on  a  number 
of  cases,"  says  a  onetime  Pellicano  employee. 
"I  [once]  told  Pellicano.  'We're  doing  bad 
shit  in  here.  Aren't  you  worried  that  [F.B.I, 
agents]  may  have  slipped  a  bug  in?'  He 
said.  'I'm  not  worried  about  it!' " 

"Everyone  knew  what  he  was  doing."  says 
a  person  involved  in  the  Shafrir  case.  "But 
not  the  feds.  The  feds  didn't  have  a  clue." 

The  longer  his  wiretapping  activities  went 
undiscovered— or  at  least  unpunished— the 
more  brazen  Pellicano  became.  Kat  and 
his  closest  intimates.  Rich  DiSabatino  and 
Denise  Ward,  believe  his  marital  troubles 
distracted  him.  "He  was  devastated  when  I 
asked  him  for  the  divorce,"  Kat  asserts.  "He 
really  became  unglued.  He  lost  it."  As  he  at- 
tempted to  re-unite  with  Kat.  Pellicano's 
world  shrank.  He  ate  most  nights,  often 
with  Ward  or  DiSabatino,  at  one  of  four  res- 
taurants, including  Le  Dome  and  Mastro's. 
"He  never  traveled  more  than  a  half  a  mile 
from  his  office."  Ward  asserts. 

"It  bothered  him  about  his  kids— he  lost 
his  older  kids  [Pellicano's  five  children  from 
earlier  marriages],  and  he  didn't  want  to  lose 
the  four  younger  ones,"  says  DiSabatino. 
"Once  his  divorce  came  into  play,  there  were 
definitely  times  when  he  realized  that,  'Hey. 
I'm  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be.  I  can't  go 
and  hit  on  women."  He  constantly  said  that, 
that  he  looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw  a  25- 
year-old  and  everyone  else  saw  a  55-year-old." 

Pellicano's  midlife  crisis  was  gathering 
steam  in  June  2002  (nine  months  after  Sarit 


Shafrir's  accusations)  when  that  fateful  fish 
landed  on  Anita  Busch's  Audi— a  job,  it's 
been  shown,  carried  out  by  a  Pellicano  flun- 
ky named  Alexander  Proctor.  Busch  had  just 
moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  after  co- 
authoring  six  articles  about  Michael  Ovitz's 
failing  Artists  Management  Group  for  The 
New  York  Times.  She  believed  from  the  out- 
set the  warning  was  Pellicano's  handiwork. 

The  F.B.I,  quickly  identified  and  detained 
Proctor,  who  claimed  responsibility 
and  said  Pellicano  had  hired  him.  The 
bureau's  initial  interest  in  Pellicano  was  the 
Busch  incident:  only  as  agents  began  inter- 
viewing former  employees  and  Pellicano 
targets  did  the  first  hints  of  illegal  wiretap- 
ping start  to  interest  them.  Pellicano  quickly 
caught  wind  of  the  F.B.I,  investigation  and 
did  what  he  could  to  stop  it. 

In  time,  though.  Pellicano  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  After  being  questioned 
by  the  F.B.I..  he  called  in  Rich  DiSabatino 
and  handed  him  S25.000  worth  of  electron- 
ics, including  oscilloscopes.  "I'm  cleaning 
house  before  [the  F.B.I.]  comes  back."  he 
said,  according  to  DiSabatino.  He  was  ar- 
rested after  the  F.B.I,  raids  that  uncovered 
the  weapons  in  November.  At  a  bail  hear- 
ing, most  of  his  employees  showed  up.  as 
did  two  longtime  clients.  Dennis  Wasser  and 
Martin  Singer.  Bert  Fields  even  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  judge  indicating  Pellicano  wasn't  a 
flight  risk.  By  then,  however,  several  people, 
including  Tarita  Virtue.  Denise  Ward,  a 
technical  expert  named  Wayne  Reynolds, 
and  at  least  two  other  office  assistants,  were 
cooperating  with  the  F.B.I.  Virtue  went  into 
hiding,  but  Pellicano  phoned  her  parents. 
"I  know  your  daughter's  testifying."  he  told 
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Design  is  at  the  heart  of  modern  horology  and  finds 
its  inspiration  in  the  strangest  of  places:  the  cockpit 
of  a  fighter  aircraft,  the  rap  lyrics  of  urban  America, 
and  the  polo  fields  of  the  British  Raj,  to  cite  a  few.  Design 
dictates  what  a  watch  looks  like  when  it  is  born  and  de- 
termines how  long  it  will  remain  in  production  before  it 
needs  to  be  updated— or  retired. 

But  who  are  the  people  who  shape  the  watches  on  our 
wrists?  Vanity  Fair's  On  Time  photographed  the  new  gen- 
eration of  watch  designers:  the  young  men  and  women 
from  both  long-established  and  recently  founded  luxury- 
watch  marques  who  will  determine  how  we  will  tell  time 
in  the  decades  to  come.  Because  of  the  secrecy  surround- 
ing their  work,  it  took  months  of  preparation  and  per- 
suasion before  this  shoot  could  take  place.  For  many  of 
them,  it  was  the  first  time  they  met  their  counterparts  in 
other  firms.  Happily,  to  our  (and  their)  surprise,  everyone 
got  along  very  well. 

From  young  designers  to  immortal  designs:  some 
watches  look  as  good  in  2006  as  they  did  the  day  they  were 
launched  20,  30,  60,  or  even  75  years  ago.  On  Time  discov- 
ers what  makes  for  timeless  watch  design.  All  this,  plus 
three  pages  previewing  a  selection  of  the  latest  and  great- 
est watches,  makes  for  a  unique  and  unrivaled  insight  into 
the  world  of  fine  timepieces. 
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TIMELESS  PIECES 

This  year,  a  number  of  watches  mark  important  anniversaries,  even  celebrate  decades 
of  classic  status.  Nick  Foulkes  explains  what  gives  them  their  longevity 


Watch  design  is  an  interesting  lens  through  which  to 
view  human  development.  Man's  relationship  with 
time  is  complex.  In  the  developed  world,  time  is  the 
last  great  luxury.  And  yet,  as  well  as  being  a  luxury,  time  is 
also  our  enemy.  With  every  passing  second  we  edge  closer  to 
the  end  of  our  lives.  Maybe  it  is  an  unconscious  desire  to  stop 
time,  or  to  turn  it  back  to  a  point  in  the  past,  that  motivates 
many  of  us  to  choose  watches  that  were  designed  in  a  much 
earlier  age. 

There  are  some  interesting  horological  birthdays  to  cele- 
brate this  year.  For  instance,  to  mark  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Steve  McQueen's  birth.  TAG  Heuer 
has  released  a  special  edition  of 
its  Monaco  chronograph— the 
watch  McQueen  made  fa- 
mous in  the  racing  film  Le 
Mans.  And,  moving  from 
a  timeless  1960s  chrono 
to  a  slimline  1980s 
bracelet  watch,  it  has 
been  20  years  since 
Piaget  launched  its 
classic  Dancer.  Both  are 
very  different  watches 
from  radically  different 
houses,  yet  each  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  un- 
altered in  appearance  over 
the  years.  They  are  just  a 
couple  of  classic  designs  that 
have  endured  and  evolved. 
What  makes  a  watch's  de- 
sign outlive  the  era  of  its 
creation  and  survive  to  cel- 
ebrate 20,  30,  50.  or  even 
75  years  of  production? 
Read  on. 

This  year  marks  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Jaeger- 
LeCoultre  Reverso.  The  sto- 
ry of  its  invention  by  Cesar 
de  Trey,  a  denture  manufac- 
turer turned  watchmaker, 
is  by  now  one  of  the  best- 
known  watch  tales  ever  told. 
What  a  Swiss  denture-maker 
was  doing  in  India  in  1930 
is  not  clear,  but  while  there. 


he  fell  in  with  some  English  polo  players  who  complained 
that  the  glasses  covering  the  dials  of  their  wristwatches  were 
constantly  getting  damaged.  Manfred  Fritz's  book  Reverso, 
a  history  of  the  watch,  picks  up  the  story:  "One  has  to  imag- 
ine the  scene:  after  a  dusty  polo  match,  over  a  cool  drink  at 
the  bar  of  the  officers'  club,  one  of  de  Trey's  British  friends 
dangles  a  watch  with  a  broken  glass  under  his  nose  and  asks 
a  seemingly  naive  question,  unaware  that  he  had  just  stimu- 
lated the  intellectual  act  of  creating  the  Reverso.  It  was  a 
fine,  stylish  beginning." 

De  Trey  might  simply  have  suggested  that  they  remove 
their  watches  while  playing  polo.  Instead,  he  was  inspired  to 
create  a  witty  mechanical  solution  to  this  problem.  At  1:15 
P.M.  on  March  4,  1931,  patent  application  No.  712868.  for 
a  watch  "that  can  be  slid  in  its  support  and  completely 
turned  over.*'  was  filed  at  the  French  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry.  Today  it  is  the  watch  for  which  Jaeger- 
LeCoultre  is  most  famous,  and  although  it  almost  dis- 
appeared during  the  1960s,  its  daring  form  ensured  that 
it  would  not  die.  What  Jaeger's  C.E.O..  Jerome  Lambert, 
calls  the  "technicity"  of  the  case  is  a  characteristic  that 
"gives  the  design  a  real  value  in  terms  of  watchmaking." 
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Jaeger  has  been  able  to  rework  the  design  over  the 
years,  and  "the  line  has  grown  without  los- 
ing the  main  strengths  and  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  product."  Indeed,  it 
was  the  timeless  character  of  its 
unique  appearance,  and  its  link 
to  the  age  of  mechanical  watch- 
making, that  accounted  for  its 
re-emergence  as  Jaeger's  iconic 
product  during  the  1980s  and 
90s,  when  the  company  was 
revived  by  Giinter  Bliimlein. 

Bliimlein  was  also  behind 
the  revival  of  the  International 
Watch  Company,  and  it  just  so 
happens  that  the  Schaffhausen- 
based  brand  celebrates  a  couple 
of  anniversaries  this  year.  It  has 
been  70  years  since  I.W.C.  debuted 
its  first  pilot's  watches.  Although  not 
every  watch  is  celebrating  a  major  birth- 
day this  year  (the  oldest  in  current  production 
is  the  Big  Pilot  of  1940,  whose  devotees  include  Ralph 
Lauren),  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  launch  of  the 
"special  watch  for  pilots"  in  1936  has  provided  an 
excuse  for  the  whole  series  to  benefit  from  a  redesign 
that  makes  the  family  resemblance  of  each  piece 
more  obvious. 
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As  with  the  Reverso, 
the  pilot's  watch 
was  designed  to 
overcome  problems  posed 
by  operation  in  difficult 
circumstances.  The  key 
elements  of  size  and  dial 
and  case  design  evolved 
out  of  the  need  for  legibili- 
ty, for  resistance  to  mag- 
netic fields,  and  for  the 
wearer  to  be  able  to  operate 
the  watch  while  wearing 
gloves.  It  is  worth  bearing 
in  mind  that  design  elements 
that  owe  their  existence  to 
practical  requirements,  rath- 
er than  merely  decorative 
ones,  stand  a  greater  chance 
of  lasting.  (One  has  only  to  look  at  the  development  of 
many  Rolex  "tool"  watches,  which  are  well  over  50  years 
old,  to  see  this.) 

Keeping  to  the  original  design  rules  also  allows  I.W.C. 
to  exploit  the  emotional  link  with  the  spirit  of  aviation— al- 
lowing the  wearer  of,  say,  the  I.W.C.  Big  Pilot,  which  has 
changed  little  in  more  than  60  years,  to  enjoy  an  imagina- 
tive association  with  the  pioneering  days  of  flight. 

But  classic  designs  must  also  be  capable  of  evolution,  as 


HANDS  TOGETHER 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  the 

Jaeger- LeCoultre  Reverso 

Squadra;  a  1940s  Reverso 

advertisement;  the  Audemars 

Piguet  1986  Tourbillon;  a 

1920s  Audemars  Piguet 

manufacture  sign. 
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shown  by  I.W.C.'s  recent  relaunch  of  its  1970s  clas- 
sic, the  Jumbo  Ingenieur,  which  celebrates  its  30th 
[birthday  this  year.  "The  Ingenieur  model  launched 
[last  year  took  its  silhouette  from  a  predecessor  from 
[the  1970s,  but  was  entirely  redesigned  from  the  bot- 
Itom  to  the  glass,"  explains  I.W.C.'s  Georges  Kern. 
For  Kern,  the  joy  of  reworking  this  classic  is  in  the 
subtle  detailing  that  one  might  never  even  see  but  that  always 

reserves  something  new  for  the  eye  to  catch  on  or  discover.  All 

new,  yet  all  true  to  the  original." 

Indeed,  the  mid-1970s  yielded  a  great  harvest  of  classic  time- 
pieces that  have  matured  beautifully.  Patek  Philippe's  Nau- 
tilus, a  cult  within  the  cult  of  Patek  Philippe,  celebrates  its 
30th  birthday  this  year,  and  in  the  autumn  a  series  of  anniver- 
sary models  will  be  released.  According  to  Philippe  Stern  of 
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Flagship  Boutique  -  730  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  NY  -  (212)  246-5555 

Bal  Harbour  Shops  -  9700  Collins  Avenue  -  Bal  Harbour,  FL  -  (305)  861-5475 

Piaget  at  The  Breakers  -  One  South  County  Road  -  Palm  Beach,  FL  -  (561)  659-8481 

www.piaget.com  -  I  -87 7-8PIAGET 
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Patek  Philippe,  watch- 
es such  as  the  Nautilus 
"endure  because  they 
have  a  strong  person- 
ality, they  are  'of  the 
time.'  However,  they  re- 
main actual  because  the 
design  is  pure,  elegant, 
and  without  unnecessary 
artifice.  In  the  case  of  the 
Nautilus,  its  design  was 
created  with  the  brief  of 
making  a  water-resistant 
case  following  the  design 
rule  that  form  follows  func- 
tion, which  gives  the  watch 
an  intrinsic  timeless  value. 
At  the  time,  the  Nautilus 
120-meter  water-resistant  case  was  techni 

The  Royal  Oak  was  at 
first  thought  to  be 
eccentric  but  is  now 
widely  considered  one 
of  the  greatest 
watch  designs 
of  the  late 
20th  century. 

cally  difficult  to  achieve 
and  rare." 
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Iso  from  this  fecund 

era  is  Girard-Perregaux's 

Laureato,  now  in  its  third 
incarnation  as  the  Evo3.  There 
is  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  the  launch,  as  Gino  Macalu- 
so,  owner  of  Girard-Perregaux,  explains: 
"I  am  honestly  not  sure.  In  the  official 
history  of  Girard-Perregaux,  1975  is  cit- 
ed as  the  year  in  which  the  design  of  the 
Laureato  was  initially  presented,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  first  one  was  delivered  until  the  following  year.  And 
even  then  it  was  first  available  on  the  Italian  market, 
with  a  global  launch  much  later."  "Laureato"  translates 
as  "graduate,"  and  in  Italy  this  model  became  a  favorite 
gift  of  parents  to  sons  graduating  from  college.  "I  have 
friends  who  have  still  got  this  watch,"  says  Macaluso. 

What  these  watches— the  Ingenieur,  Nautilus,  and  Lau- 
reato—have  in  common  is  that  they  all  dared  to  challenge 
the  orthodoxy  of  watch  design  with  their  intriguing  case 
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shapes  and  integrated  design,  where  case  and  bracelet 
were  conceived  as  part  of  the  same  makeup,  rather 

than  the  watch  and  its 
metal  bracelet  be- 
ing produced  sepa- 
rately and  then  put 
together. 

Bold  styling  often 
takes  some  time  to 
catch  on.  The  Aude- 
mars  Piguet  Royal  Oak, 
which  made  its  debut  in 
the  early  1970s  and  will 
celebrate  its  35th  birth- 
day next  year,  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  eccentric.  Now 
it  is  widely  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  watch  de- 
signs of  the  late  20th 
century.  The  same  ear- 
ly difficulties  assailed 
another  Audemars  Pi- 
guet watch,  the  wrist- 
worn  tourbillon  of  1986. 
Twenty  years  ago  Aude- 
mars presented  what  its 
official  history  calls  "the 
world's  first— as  well  as 
thinnest  and  smallest- 
self-winding  wristwatch 
with  tourbillon."  The  cage 
of  the  tourbillon  could  be 
seen  at  11  o'clock  on  the 
dial,  which  was  engraved 
with  a  sunburst  pattern.  The 
look  was  very  much  of  its 
time:  svelte,  elegant,  refined, 
its  thinness  achieved  by  us- 
ing the  case  back  as  the  plate 
of  the  movement— all  of 
which  is  a  world  away  from 
the  sturdy,  sports-oriented 
watchcases  so  popular  today. 
But  while  the  styling  was  very  much  that 
of  the  first  half  of  the  1980s,  the  concept 
of  the  tourbillon  was,  if  anything,  10  years 
ahead  of  its  time. 
"It  was  not  so  easy  to  launch  that  product,"  says  Aude- 
mars's  C.E.O..  Georges-Henri  Meylan.  "The  market  was 
not  ready  to  have  this  watch,  and  we  were  one  of  the  first, 
perhaps  the  first,  to  come  on  the  market  with  a  tourbillon 
wristwatch.  I  hope  one  day  people  will  recognize  that  it  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  tourbillon's  success."  This  20- 
year-old  watch  is  now  largely  forgotten  by  all  except  a  hand- 
ful of  devotees.  But  who  knows?  Perhaps  in  a  decade  or  two 
its  distinctive  characteristics  will  warrant  a  splashy  30th-  or 
40th-birthday  party.  D 
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Soarway  Diver,  18K  white  gold  case 

Handmade  and  limited  to  only  three  watches  worldwide 

Model  in  solid  red  gold  case  limited  to  fifty  watches 


® 
KOBOLD 


Watch  Company 

for  a  free  brochure,  please  phone  1  -877-SOARWAY  or  visit  www.koboldwatch.com 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left:  Carol  Vaflat,  Rachel  Sims, 
Ilka  Smyreck,  Matthieu  Hegi,  Guy  Bove,  Beniamino 
Crocco,  Laurent  Davoli,  Thomas  Houlon,  Gildas  Le 
Doussal,  Valerie  Ursenbacher,  Magali  Metrailler, 
Rebecca  Yeager,  and  Stefano  Macaluso  at  the  Musee 
International  d'Horlogerie,  La  Chaux-de-Fond, 
Switzerland,  January  12,  2006. 
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/OUTH  MOVEMENT 

Until  recently  the  idea  of  embarking  on  a  career  in  the  Swiss  watchmaking  industry 
seemed  about  as  realistic  as  becoming  a  professional  yodeler.  No  longer. 
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ifteen  years  ago,  my  youngest  guy  was  about  50," 
one  watch  boss  told  me  recently.  "Now  the  majority 
of  my  people  are  under  35.  Watchmaking  today  has 
reopened  its  doors  to  young  people." 

The  stereotypical  image  of  the  Swiss  watch  industry  is  one 
of  snowy-haired  old  gentlemen  stooping  over  ancient  work- 
benches—and, like  most  stereotypes,  it  contains  an  element 
of  truth.  Until  about  10  years  ago,  young  people  did  not  go 
into  the  industry.  The  reason?  Quartz. 

Elder  statesman  Jack  Heuer  put  the  effect  of  quartz  into 
perspective  when  he  told  me  that  the  advent  of  the  mass- 
market  battery-powered  watch  was  responsible  for  a  drop 
in  the  number  of  workers  in  the  Swiss  watch  industry  from 
90,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  to  30.000  a  decade  later. 
It  is  a  starkly  eloquent  statistic.  Swiss  watchmaking  must  have 
seemed  like  an  industry  in  irreversible  decline. 

However,  high-end  mechanical  watches  staged  a  Lazarus- 
like comeback,  and  now  the  generation  born  during  the  years 
of  the  quartz  ascendancy  are  once  again  drawn  to  work  in  a 
business  that  their  parents  thought  had  about  as  much  future 
as  the  steam  engine. 

To  celebrate  this  abundance  of  youthful  talent  and  creativity, 
On  Time  invited  a  number  of  top  watch  brands  to  nominate  a 
young  (35  years  or  under)  member  of  their  design  team  to  be 
photographed.  Some  houses  declined  our  invitation,  preferring 
not  to  select  a  single  individual.  Others  tried  to  sneak  in  slightly 
more  mature  staff,  with  one  well-known  house  assuring  us  that 
a  designer  born  in  the  early  1960s  was  in  fact  rather  handsome 
and  looked  young  for  his  age! 

Eventually  13  young  designers  from  all  over  Switzerland— by 
no  means  a  definitive  selection— gathered  on  neutral  territory, 
at  the  Musee  International  d'Horlogerie,  in  a  snowbound  La 


Chaux-de-Fonds,  with  the  result  that  you  see  here.  If  you  have 
never  visited  this  museum,  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  make 
your  way  there  as  soon  as  possible.  Opened  in  1974,  it  captures 
the  spirit  of  the  70s  brilliantly  with  its  open-plan  exhibition  space 
and  pod-like  showcases  suspended  from  the  ceiling— a  reminder 
of  an  era  when  some  of  the  people  in  these  photographs  weren't 
even  born,  let  alone  able  to  tell  the  time. 

GUY  BOVE 

Head  of  Creative  Center,  I.W.C. 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  March  24,  1971 

A  graduate  of  the  Art  Center  College  of  Design,  in 
California,  Bove  worked  at  a  medical  company  before 
making  the  leap  into  watchmaking.  He  arrived  at  I.W.C.  four 
years  ago  and  has  overseen  the  redesign  of  their  famous 
pilot's  watches.  He  is  particularly  proud  of  the  Ingenieur, 
launched  last  year.  "It  is  not  just  a  reissue  of  a  1970s  original. 
We  looked  at  every  aspect  of  that  watch  and  reworked 
it.  Details,  like  the  fact  that  the  bezel  looks  round  but  isn't, 
make  this  a  watch  you  can't  tire  of  easily.  It  becomes  more 
interesting  over  time,  the  more  you  wear  it." 

BENIAMINO  CROCCO 

Manager,  marketing  and  design,  Hublot 

Born  in  Milan,  April  26,  1974 

Crocco  grew  up  in  the  watch  industry:  his  father  founded 
Hublot.  Last  year,  after  working  in  watch  design  for 
three  years,  he  went  to  work  for  the  family  firm.  "I  was  only 
six  years  old  when  my  father  founded  the  firm,  but  I  can 
remember  how,  when  I  was  young,  whenever  I  saw  a  Hublot 
on  someone's  wrist,  I  recognized  a  certain  type  of  style  in 
that  person.  Now  with  the  Big  Bang  we  have  a  product  that 
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AUDEMARS  PlGUET 

Le  maitre  de  I'horlogerie  depuis  1875 
THE  WATCH  OF  YOUR  LIFE 


Audemars  Piguet  Boutique 

40  East  57th  Street  •  New  York 

212.  688.  6644 

www.audemarspiguet.com 

ULES  AUDEMARS  EQUATION  OF  TIME,  FOLLOWING  THE  SUN'S  RHYTHM 

SELF-WINDING  WHITE  GOLD  WATCH  WITH  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  TIMES  AND  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR. 

THE  EQUATION'oF  TIME  INDICATES  THE   DJFFERENCE  BETWEEN  REAL  TIME  AND  MEAN   SOLAR  NOON. 

TAKE  THE  T+ME-  TO  BASK  UNDER  THE  SUN'S  HOTTEST  RAYS. 


ALSO  AVAILABtE  IN  YELLOW  GOLD  AND  IN  PINK  GOLD. 


is  stronger  and  more  aggressive.  It  shows  that  Hublot  is  a 
brand  on  a  mission." 

LAURENT  DAVOLI 

Designer,  Patek  Philippe 

Born  in  Chambery,  France,  January  19,  1970 

The  old  man  of  the  group  (a  week  shy  of  his 
36th  birthday  when  we  shot  him),  Davoli  studied  jewelry 
design  in  Geneva.  He  put  in  four  years  at  Chopard  and 
then  went  on  to  Franck  Mullen  He  joined  Patek  Philippe  in 
February  2005.  "I  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  products 
that  are  created  with  this  timeless  philosophy.  I  am  part  of 
the  team  that  worked  on  the  Nautilus  30-year-anniversary 
products  that  will  come  out  at  the  end  of  2006.  I  enjoy  the 
challenge  of  designing  within  technical  constraints." 

MATTHIEU  HEGI 

Head  of  watch-design  department,  Piaget 

Born  in  Geneva,  June  27,  1972 

Jit's  more  complicated  to  design  a  classy  watch," 
Isays  Hegi,  a  man  who  works  up  to  a  standard  rather 
than  down  to  a  price.  He  is  so  good  at  this,  jokes  his  boss, 
Philippe  Leopold -Metzger,  that  if  there  is  an  expensive  or 
a  completely  exorbitant  way  of  doing  something  Hegi 
will  choose  the  latter.  Born  in  1972,  Hegi  has  an  affinity 
for  watches  of  the  1970s  and  was  delighted  to  be 
working  on  updated  versions  of  a  late- 1970s  classic, 
the  Piaget  Polo:  "a  great  gent's  watch  with  a  distinctive 
design." 


THOMAS  HOULON 

Innovation  brand  manager,  TAG  Heuer 
Born  in  Paris,  December  28,  1972 

Houlon  came  to  watch  design  via  eyewear  design  . . . 
well,  you  do  need  to  be  able  to  see  to  tell 
the  time.  He  oversees  work  on  the  concept  watches  at  TAG 
Heuer.  The  most  startling  of  these  is  the  Diamond  Fiction, 
on  which  a  pave  diamond  dial  is  backlit  by  red  LEDs  to 
create  a  very  dazzling  wristwatch.  But  Houlon  likes  the 
classics  too.  "I  love  the  Monaco  V4  and  the  way  we  worked 
on  an  icon:  the  Monaco  is  a  myth  that  we  didn't  dare  to 
touch  for  years.  It  is  amazing  that  today  we  have 
new  ideas  and  can  build  them  into  a  product  we  love." 

GILDAS  LE  DOUSSAL 

Movement  designer,  Ulysse  Nardin 
Born  in  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerland,  February  19,  1971 

Le  Doussal  dresses  as  if  he  were  going  to 
a  rock  concert  rather  than  to  the  design  department 
of  a  watch  company.  But  he  is  typical  of  the  young 
enthusiasts  being  drawn  into  the  watch  industry, 
bringing  fresh  solutions  to  the  problem  of  telling 
the  time  interestingly  and  accurately.  "I  like  to  be 
part  of  a  company  that  allows  me  to  develop 
things  I  couldn't  even  imagine  with  other  companies. 
I  start  each  day  with  a  blank  piece  of  paper." 
Le  Doussal  developed  Ulysse  Nardin's  I50th-anniversary 
watch,  launched  this  year. 
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DAMIANI 


D-SIDE  CO-DESIGNED  BY  DAMIANI  AND  BRAD  PITT 


I 


available  at 


SELECT  FINE  JEWELERS 


•/< 


FOR  INFORMATION:  866-DAMIANI.WWW.DAMlANI.COM 


:Tt3(    ; 


DAMIANI  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK, Madison  Avenue  •  PHILADELPHIA.  King  of  Prussia  •  HONOLULU.  Kalakaua  Avenue 
MILAN  •  ROME  •  PARIS  •  MADRID  •  TOKYO  •  MOSCOW  •  SAO  PAOLO  •  MONTERREY 


STEFANO  MACALUSO 

Chief  of  design,  Girard-Perregaux 

Born  in  Casale  Monferrato,  Italy,  September  6,  1975 

A  trained  architect,  a  former  rally  driver  and  team 
manager  for  Fiat,  and  now  a  watch  designer, 
Macaluso  is  almost  as  much  of  a  polymath  as  his  father, 
Gino  Macaluso,  who  has  raised  Girard-Perregaux  to  the 
highest  levels  of  haute  horlogerie  in  a  little  over  a  decade. 
Since  joining  his  father's  firm  three  years  ago,  Macaluso 
has  worked  on  designs  for  the  BMW  Oracle  America's 
Cup  team  and  the  Evo3,  the  latest  incarnation  of  the 
classic  Girard-Perregaux  of  the  1970s.  "My  work  is  very 
international,"  he  says.  "I  can  have  influences  from  all  the 
regions  of  the  world;  all  cultures  are  interested  in  Swiss 
watchmaking,  and  this  brings  a  multicultural  approach  to 
my  life." 

MAGALI  METRAILLER 

Senior  designer,  Jaeger- LeCoultre 

Born  in  Wallis,  Switzerland,  September  30,  1976 

Jl  studied  in  Milan  but  decided  to  go  into  [watch]  design 
I  [instead  of  architecture]  because  I  prefer  objects  to 
spaces.  I  love  to  draw  details  and  small  elements,"  says 
Metrailler,  apparently  suffering  from  some  kind  of  aesthetic 
agoraphobia.  Nevertheless,  she  is  into  big  watches.  Since 
arriving  at  Jaeger- LeCoultre  in  2000  she  has  worked 
on  some  of  its  largest  timepieces.  Each  one  of  her  Master 
Compressor  Series  is  not  so  much  a  watch  as  a  piece  of 
architecture  on  the  wrist. 

RACHEL  SIMS 

Junior  designer,  Vacheron  Constantin 

Born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  March  26,  1981 


I  ^  eneva  is  not  that  big  a  change  from  the  Midwest,  except 
wfor  the  mountains  and  the  French,"  says  Sims,  who  at 
25  is  the  youngest  of  the  group.  She  studied  to  be  a  jeweler 
and  metalsmith  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  before 
learning  luxury  at  the  Richemont  Creative  Academy,  in 
Milan.  The  highlight  of  her  career  so  far  was  her  first  Salon 
International  de  Haute  Horlogerie,  a  trade  show,  last  year. 
As  a  junior  designer,  she  has  been  assisting  on  products  that 
will  launch  next  year  at  the  earliest. 

ILKA  SMYRECK 

Designer,  A.  Lange  &  Sonne 

Born  in  Dresden,  December  29,  1971 

When  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  and  Communism  ended  in 
the  former  D.D.R.,  Smyreck  was  a  metalworker.  She 
went  on  to  study  mechanical  engineering,  and  worked  as  a 
construction  engineer  before  studying  design  in  her  hometown 
of  Dresden.  She  now  works  in  Schaffhausen  as  a  designer 
for  leading  Saxon  watch  brand  A.  Lange  &  Sonne.  "What  I 
like  about  Lange  is  that  I  can  think  creatively  and  technically, 
as  half  of  me  is  still  an  engineer." 

VALERIE  URSENBACHER 

Co-creator,  HD3  Complication 

Born  in  Nyon,  Switzerland,  August  30,  1976 

Ursenbacher  prizes  the  freedom  and  flexibility  of  being 
part  of  a  group  of  three  watch  designers  who  work 
under  the  name  HD3  Complication.  This  year  she  launches 
the  Raptor,  which  is  both  a  digital  watch  and  a  tourbillon:  "I 
like  the  marriage  of  electronic  and  mechanical  elements  of 
watchmaking." 

CAROL  VALLAT 

Designer,  Parmigiani  Fleurier 

Born  in  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  February  24,  1973 

I  A  t  first  I  wanted  to  be  an  industrial  designer,"  says  Vallat. 
/\But  while  she  was  studying  she  came  up  with  a  design 
concept  that  was  bought  by  a  major  watch  and  jewelry 
brand.  Thus  encouraged,  she  was  gripped  by  "the  desire  to 
work  with  watches  and  find  other  concepts  for  reading  the 
time."  For  the  past  couple  of  years  she  has  been  working 
on  women's  watches  for  Michel  Parmigiani.  "For  the  brand 
Parmigiani,  the  details  are  inside  the  watch,  with  movement, 
so  as  a  designer  you  have  to  be  very  careful  what  you  do 
with  the  case  and  dial  and  hands." 

REBECCA  YEAGER 

Junior  designer,  Audemars  Piguet 

Born  in  Bienne,  Switzerland,  October  6,  1972 

As  a  girl,  Yeager  used  to  look  on  as  her  grandmother 
assembled  watch  movements  at  home;  now  she  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  her  grandmother's  workbench.  (Her 
father,  though,  was  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  left 
the  Swiss  watch  business  in  the  1970s.)  She  feels  a  deep 
personal  attachment  to  the  trade  and  its  traditions.  "Watches 
are  in  the  history  of  the  place  here,  and  there  is  something 
emotional  about  being  involved  in  this  process.  Now  is  a  very 
interesting  time  to  participate  in  this  industry." 
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Into  the  Night 


WITTNAUER 


SWISS 


ZALES    I -800-311 -JEWEL 


The  brands,  the  news,  and  the  season's  most- 
talked-about  timepieces.  NICK  FOULKES  reveals 
what's  hot  in  the  world  of  luxury  watches 
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Neiman  Marcus 


:SLAR  technology  inside  Philip 
ein  TESLAR  timepieces  is  specially 
^signed  to  emit  a  unique  earth  signal 
isociated  with  calm,  creativity  and 
ihanced  performance.  Past  wearers 
ave  reported  more  restful  night  time 
eep,  increased  concentration,  less 
•nsion  and  improved  overall  well 
2ing. 

nmune  cell  production  increases 
i  presence  of  the  TESLAR  Effect 
i  laboratory  experiment.  Dr.  Glen 
=in,  while  at  Stanford  Medical 
:hool,  showed  that  in  the  presence 
f  TESLAR  there  was,  on  average,  137% 
"ihancement  of  human  immune 
;ll  growth  (in-vitro).  A  separate  test 
emonstrated  that  nerve  cells  (in-vitro) 


couldinhibittheiruptakeofnoradrenalin 
(a  depression  fighting  process)  by 
as  much  as  19.5%  in  the  presence  of 
TESLAR.* 

"/  was  given  the  Philip  Stein  watch  as  a 
gift  on  my  last  job,  by  a  movie  director, 
and  I  can  honestly  say  it  has  changed 
my  wellbeing  ten-fold.  The  technology 
is  simply  astonishing  -  my  energy  levels, 
creativity  &  health  have  all  benefited.  I 
recommend  the  watch  constantly  -  and 
now  give  them  as  gifts  often.  Simply 
brilliant."  Film  and  Theatre  Production 
Designer,  2002  Tony  Award  Winner 

"/  began  wearing  the  Philip  Stein  TESLAR 
watch  during  my  first  year  of  law  school. 
Within  a  few  days  I  noticed  that  I  was 


able  to  focus  more  on  my  studies  and  I 
did  not  become  overwhelmed  as  easily. 
I  truly  credit  the  TESLAR  technology 
with  changing  my  study  habits  and  my 
effectiveness  in  school."  Law  Student, 
San  Diego 


'These  findings  have  not  been  evaluated  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  PST  is  not  intended  to  diagnose,  treat,  cure 
or  prevent  any  disease  Results  cannot  be  guaranteed,  as 
individual  results  vary. 


PHILIP  STEIN' 

-9-  TESLAR* 

Try  it.  Wear  it.  Live  it.  Feel  it. 

For  information  call  800-237-9477  or 
visit  www.philipsteinteslar.com. 

©Teslar  Inside  Corporation  2006.  All  rights  reserved. 


ASPREY  The  Bond  Street  luxury-goods  house  joins  the  tourbillon  set  with  a  limited-edition  time- 
piece that  uses  the  PARMIGIANI  TOURBILLON. 

BLANCPAIN  With  the  enjoyment  of  fine  tobacco  products  becoming 
ever  more  demonized,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Blancpain  has 
struck  a  powerful  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the  cigar  smoker  with 
the  launch  of  the  QUANTIEME  PERPETUEL  GMT  HAVANA. 

Moving  round  the  dial— clockwise,  of  course— the  month  is  shown 
at  the  12-o'clock  position,  the  date  at  3,  moon  phase  at  6,  and  day  at 
9.  Added  to  that  is  a  Greenwich  Mean  Time  function,  allowing  you  to 
check  the  time  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  With 
typical  Swiss  foresight,  Blancpain  has  also  supplied  a  vital  accessory:  a 
bronze  cigar  cutter. 


CHANEL  This  year  Chanel's  JI2  goes  seriously  bling.  As  well  as  the  white 
gold  and  the  black  ceramic,  this  latest,  haute  joaillerie  incarnation  of  Chanel's  well-known  sports 
watch  bristles  with  597— count  'em— baguette-cut  diamonds,  totaling  32  carats.  These  lumps  of  crys- 
tal carbon  took  some  1,400  hours  to  cut,  and  the  whole  watch  is  said  to  have  taken  a  year  to  put 

together. 


DE  GRISOGONO  Along  with  the  FG  ONE, 
which  features  an  interestingly  configured 
jump  hour— with  retrograde  minutes  and 
winding  crown  at  the  top  of  the  watch— de 
Grisogono  is  launching  the  OTTURATORE, 
which  its  founder,  Fawaz  Gruosi,  insists  was 
inspired  by  a  vintage  cigarette  lighter.  But  there 
cannot  be  many  lighters  that  have  separate  in- 
dicators for  moon  phase,  seconds,  date,  and 
power  reserve,  and  which  are  viewed  in  turn 
through  a  cutaway  dial  that  rotates  90  degrees 
when  a  push-piece  is  pressed. 


F.  P.  JOURNE  It  is  always  a  delight  to  hear  what  F.  P.  Journe  is  up  to,  because  it  tends  to 
sound  so  wonderfully  baffling  that  one  needs  a  doctorate  in  physics  or  mechanical  engineering 
to  understand  it.  Sometimes  the  name  alone  is  enough  to  leave  one  scratching  one's  head.  Even 
by  Journe's  standards,  the  SONNERIE  SOUVERAINE  GRAND-STRIKE  CLOCKWATCH  AND 
MINUTE-REPEATER  is  something  of  a  tongue  twister.  According  to  Journe,  "the  Grand-Strike 
Clockwatch  is  the  most  complex  of  horological  creations.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  its  construc- 
tion is  to  achieve  full  clock-watch  capability  from  the  limited  energy  in  a  wristwatch,  without 
compromising  on  the  sound  and  reliability  of  the  chime."  Exactly  the  sort  of  problem  that  most 
of  us  are  confronted  with  every  day.  It  has  taken  10  patents  and  five  years,  but  the  company  has  done  it; 
the  final  piece  does  indeed  sound  (yes,  pun  intended)  impressive,  and  Journe  claims 
this  watch  is  adjusted  to  "ensure  unfailing  chimes  35,040  times  a  year."  Alas.  I  do 
not  have  the  time  to  spend  testing  this  capability  personally. 

HUBLOT  BIG  BANG  was  the  big  success  story  of  2005,  and  in  2006  you 
are  going  to  see  a  lot  more  of  this  distinctive  timepiece,  which 
fuses  precious  metals  with  carbon  fiber,  Kevlar,  ceramic,  and 
rubber— look  out  for  the  coffee-colored  FRAPPUCCINO 
model.  But  has  Jean-Claude  Biver  gone  too  far  with  the 
BIG  BANG  ALL  BLACK?  Black  ceramic  case,  black 
dial,  black  strap,  black  hands,  black  date,  and  of  course 
black  numerals  . . .  One's  first  reaction  on  seeing  this  ex- 
traordinary watch  is  to  ask  where  the  hands  and  numer- 
als are.  From  All  Black  to  Snow  White.  Biver  launches 
a  Big  Bang  for  women  in  a  slightly  smaller  case  size.  Just 
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the  thing  to  match  your  iPod  on  the  beach  this  summer.  He  has  also  gone  into  the  lab  to 
research  new  minerals  and  materials— he  hopes  to  make  a  Big  Bang  in  magnesium. 
After  that,  who  knows? 

INTERNATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY  This  spring  I.W.C.  will  con- 
centrate on  celebrating  seven  decades  of  its  pilot's  watches  (see  page  4), 
and  has  face-lifted  them  all  so  there  is  a  uniform  look  to  the  range.  It 
has  also  launched  a  limited  series  honoring  ANTOINE  DE  SAINT- 
EXUPERY  {The  Little  Prince).  From  the  skies 
to  the  seas,  I.W.C. 's  aquatic  link  con- 
tinues with  a  limited  series  of  COUS- 
TEAU  DIVER  watches,  the  case  backs  of 
which  carry  disks  of  wood  from  the  great 
Frenchman's  boat,  Calypso. 

JAEGER-LeCOULTRE  reverso  eclipse 

is  the  name  given  to  the  remarkable  feat  of 
micro-engineering  that  enables  the  wearer  to 
appreciate  an  intricately  enameled  image  and 
then,  operating  a  wheel  on  the  side,  to  part  the  im- 
age like  a  pair  of  curtains  to  reveal  the  dial.  But  the 
big  news  for  2006  is  that,  75  years  after  the  launch  of  the 
original,  the  Le  Sentier-based  marque  has  decided  to  bring 
out  the  square,  supersize  REVERSO  SQUADRA,  available  in  titanium,  pink  gold, 
and  steel.  A  square,  reversible  watch  was  designed  at  the  same  time  as  the  rectangular  Reverso 
but  took  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  come  onto  the  market,  probably  the  longest  development 
period  in  watchmaking  history. 

PATEK  PHILIPPE  This  spring  Patek  premieres  its  first-ever  AUTOMATIC  CHRONOGRAPH. 

This  will  change  the  world  ...  if  you  are  a  Patek  fanatic.  It  is  not  just  a  case  of  slapping  a  rotor  on  top  of  an  exist- 
ing movement:  it  is  a  totally  new  caliber.  Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  monocounter,  a  single  subdial  on  which 
elapsed  hours  and  minutes  are  read  using  two  different  hands.  It  is  a  novel  touch  that  sets  this  handsome  timepiece 

apart  from  the  multi-counter  dial  design  traditionally  associated  with  chronographs.  The 
watch  also  has  a  day-night  indicator  (a  function  which  has  always  intrigued  me:  short 
of  being  stuck  for  days  in  a  windowless  room,  one  is  usually  able  to  tell  if  it's  day  or 
night  just  by  looking  up  at  the  sky)  and,  rather  more  usefully,  Patek's  excellent  Annual 
Calendar  mechanism,  with  its  biggest-ever  day  indicator.  Patek  has  wisely  chosen  not 
to  overshadow  the  automatic  chrono's  debut  with  other  new  products;  its  anniversary 
NAUTILUS  pieces  will  appear  later  in  the  year.  Elsewhere  in  the  collection,  the  sizes 
of  Patek  icons,  including  the  WORLD  TIME  and  the  classic  CALATRAVA  with  Clous 
de  Paris  bezel,  have  benefited  from  a  slight  increase  in  case  size.  This  is  particularly 
helpful  when  reading  the  names  of  cities  around  the  dial 
of  the  former. 


TAG  HEUER  Under  the  direction  of  funkily  bespec 
tacled  Jean-Christophe  Babin,  TAG  Heuer  has  become 
increasingly  associated  with  high-performance  concept 
watches,  such  as  the  arresting  quadruple-barreled 
MONACO  V4.  The  Monaco  is  the  best  known  of 
TAG's  classic  chronos  and  made  its  name  on  the 
wrist  of  Steve  McQueen  in  Le  Mans.  Babin  celebrates 
what  would  have  been  McQueen's  75th  birthday 
with  a  limited-edition,  vintage  Monaco  with  blue-and- 
red  dial  (to  recall  his  racing  colors  in  the  film).  Rather  more 
contemporary  is  the  new  SLR  CHRONOGRAPH,  which  marks  TAG's  association 
with  Mercedes-Benz:  the  push-pieces  are  at  45  rather  than  90  degrees  to  the  case,  mak 
ing  operation  on  the  wrist  easier.  □ 
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WATCH  CLOSELY 

I.WC.'s  Ingenieur  Automatic  brings  a  classic  1970s  design  up  to  date  for  the  21st  century  I 


Sapphire  crystal 
Scratchproof  and  anti-reflective. 


Soft-iron  dial 
Part  of  the  anti-magnetic  movement- protection  system. 


Date  indicator 
Displayed  through  the  aperture  in  the  dial. 


Date  mechanism 
Advances  the  date  by  one  day  every  24  hours. 


Main  plate 

The  base  on  which  all 

movement  parts  are  mounted. 


Pallet  fork 

In  conjunction  with  the  escape  wheel,  maintains  the 

oscillations  of  the  regulating  balance. 


Balance 

Regulates  the  movement's  oscillations 

and  the  accuracy  of  the  movement. 


Escape  wheel 

In  conjunction  with  the  pallet  fork,  releases  the 

driving  power  in  constant  increments. 


Pellaton  winding  system 
I.W.C.'s  bi-directional  winding  system. 


Oscillating  weight 
Arm  movement  winds  the  watch. 


Soft-iron  inner-case  back 

Part  of  the  anti-magnetic 

movement- protection  system. 


V 


'??- 


I.W.C.'s  Gerald  Genta-designed 
Jumbo  Ingenieur  of  1976  was  a 
cult  watch.  So  I.W.C  enthusiasts 
were  delighted  last  year  when  th« 
Schaffhausen  marque  launched 
the  Ingenieur  Automatic,  a 
reworked  edition  of  this  1970s 
classic-which  was  itself  a 
re-interpretation  of  a  watch 
from  the  1950s.  The  movement 
is  protected  from  magnetic 
fields  by  an  inner  case  of  soft 
iron,  which  doubtless  also 
contributes  to  the  satisfying 
solidity  of  the  watch  on  the  wrist. 


Automatic 

i  4  hours 
120  met 
»e-piece  stainl 
case  of  soft  iron 

42.5  mm. 
it   14.5  mm. 


against  magnetic  fields  of  up  to 
80,000  A/m. 
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Barrel  spring 

When  wound  by  the  winding  mechanism, 
supplies  power  to  the  movement. 


Train  wheel  bridge 

Holds  the  wheels  that  perform  the 
basic  watch  functions. 


Shock-absorber  device 
Prevents  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
movement,  the  oscillating  weight, 
from  distorting  or  impacting  the  base 
of  the  movement  during  shocks. 


Soft- iron  inner  case 
Together  with  the  case  back  and  the 
dial,  forms  a  shield  to  divert  magnetic 
flux  away  from  the  movement. 
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CHARRIOL 

La  Jolla  Boutique 

(800)  872-0172  •  (858)  551-4933 
charriol-usa.com 


Pa/ha  /eo timer 

Cartier  pays  tribute  to  the  round  watch  created  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  with  a  new  striking 
and  sporty  addition  to  the  Pasha  de  Cartier  collection: 
Pasha  Seatimer.  An  original  model  with  a  daring 
combination  of  materials. 
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them,  according  to  someone  familiar  with 
the  conversation.  "That's  a  damn  shame." 
During  two  separate  searches.  F.B.I, 
agents  had  invaded' Pellicano's  War  Room 
and  carted  out  1 1  computers,  including  the 
five  Macs,  23  external  hard  drives,  a  Palm 
V  digital  assistant.  52  diskettes,  34  Zip 
drives,  92  CD-roms,  and  two  DVDs.  An 
F.B.I,  agent  named  Elizabeth  Rios  assem- 
bled a  team  to  begin  inspecting  and  copy- 
ing everything  that  was  seized.  It  was  an 
arduous  task.  Copying  a  single  hard  drive 
took  at  least  10  hours.  Some  took  as  long 
as  two  days.  Many  of  the  diskettes  were 
encrypted,  which  made  them  even  harder 
to  decipher.  It  took  months  for  the  F.B.I. 
agents  to  digest  it  all.  but  when  they  did.  it 
was  obvious  to  everyone  involved  that  they 
had  found  the  mother  lode. 

The  indictments  against  Pellicano, 
which  list  more  than  112  instances  in 
which  the  private  detective  allegedly 
engaged  in  wiretapping  or  illegally  access- 
ing law-enforcement  databases,  provide  a 
road  map  of  the  cases  the  U.S.  attorney  is 
investigating.  Those  who  were  wiretapped, 
the  indictments  allege,  run  the  gamut  from 


nor  that  his  interest  in  Busch  had  spurred 
it.  Prosecutors,  however,  are  known  to  be 
examining  whether  Ovitz  was  behind  the 
intimidation  of  Busch.  Initially,  speculation 
had  centered  on  Steven  Seagal,  but  the  F.B.I, 
has  all  but  cleared  the  actor  of  involvement. 
At  least  two  witnesses  have  been  questioned 
by  the  grand  jury  about  Ovitz 's  links  to  the 
incident.  (The  U.S.  attorney.  Dan  Saunders, 
declined  to  confirm  whether  Ovitz  was  a 
subject  of  the  investigation,  saying,  '"We  do 
not  comment  about  ongoing  investigations.") 
Marshall  Grossman,  Ovitz's  lawyer,  denies 
that  Ovitz  is  being  investigated  and  says  he 
had  no  connection  with  the  crime,  claiming, 
"At  the  time  he  allegedly  hired  a  third  party 
to  threaten  Ms.  Busch,  Mr.  Pellicano  was  not 
in  the  employ  of  Michael  Ovitz." 

No  previous  accounts  of  Ovitz's  rela- 
tionship with  Pellicano  suggest  that  the  two 
worked  together  before  2001.  But.  accord- 
ing to  a  former  Pellicano  employee,  Pellica- 
no had  done  personal  work  for  Ovitz  since 
at  least  1996.  "When  Ovitz  was  leaving 
Disney,"  this  employee  says,  "he  became 
Anthony's  biggest  interest,  meaning  most 
important  client.  They  were  good  friends 
and  would  speak  to  each  other  on  a  daily 


"ANTHONY  TELLS  ME  we  are 

GOING  TO  BECOME  JEWISH 
AND  THAT  BERT  FIELDS  HAS  ARRANGED 
CONVERSION  CLASSES,"  J^YS  KAT 


minnows  such  as  Monika  Zsibrita,  a  model 
who  unsuccessfully  claimed  that  the  come- 
dian Chris  Rock  had  fathered  her  child,  to 
fish  as  large  as  Sylvester  Stallone. 

One  of  the  most  significant  cases  now 
under  scrutiny  involves  Michael  Ovitz's 
complaints  against  his  "enemies,"  in  which 
Pellicano  began  to  investigate  them  in  2001; 
the  indictments  allege  that  Pellicano  paid 
policemen  to  run  background  checks  on 
six  people,  including  talent  agents  Bryan 
Lourd  and  Kevin  Huvane  of  CA A  (motor- 
vehicle  records  searched,  August  2001); 
New  York  Times  reporter  Bernard  Wein- 
raub  (F.B.I,  database,  May  2002);  Arthur 
Bernier,  a  former  employee  who  had  sued 
Ovitz  for  wrongful  termination  (F.B.I, 
database,  May  2002);  and  James  Casey, 
who  had  sued  for  a  referral  fee  he  felt  he 
was  owed  by  the  firm.  Ovitz,  through  his 
attorney,  has  denied  any  knowledge  of 
these  searches. 

The  one  Ovitz  "enemy"  Pellicano  is  known 
to  have  wiretapped  was  Anita  Busch,  whose 
phone  remained  compromised  up  until  the 
month  of  the  F.B.I,  raids.  However,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Ovitz  knew  of  the  wiretap, 


basis.  Ovitz  would  often  come  to  the  office, 
and  Anthony  helped  him  set  up  his  office  in 
Santa  Monica.  It  went  on  for  months,  with 
Anthony  going  out  to  Ovitz's  office  almost 
daily.  Anthony  helped  install  the  security 
and  phone  systems  at  Ovitz's  office." 

One  facet  of  Pellicano's  work  for  Ovitz 
in  2001  involved  the  billionaire  inves- 
tor Ron  Burkle,  who  was  threatening 
to  sue  Ovitz  over  a  failed  Internet  venture. 
Pellicano,  who  was  near  the  height  of  his 
personal  troubles  at  the  time,  turned  to 
Rich  DiSabatino  for  help.  "Anthony  called 
me  and  asked  me  to  work  on  a  case  with 
him;  it  had  come  from  Bert  Fields,"  says 
DiSabatino.  "He  asked  if  I  would  help  him 
work  on  three  people  from  CAA  and  Ron 
Burkle.  He  told  me  that  my  end  could  be 
as  much  as  $100,000.  He  indicated  that  he 
was  going  to  tap  people's  phones.  I  passed. 
I  didn't  need  that  grief  in  my  life." 

In  fact,  DiSabatino  was  alarmed.  He  was 
friends  with  Kevin  Huvane,  at  CAA,  and 
with  one  of  Burkle's  security  men.  He  says 
he  called  both  men  and  warned  them  that 
their  phones  might  be  tapped.  Burkle,  in 


turn,  reached  out  to  Pellicano  via  a  mutual 
friend,  the  producer  Steve  Bing,  who  had 
reportedly  hired  Pellicano  during  a  much- 
publicized  paternity  dispute  with  the  actress 
Elizabeth  Hurley.  Bing  arranged  a  meeting, 
and  Pellicano  agreed  to  refrain  from  wire- 
tapping Burkle.  In  time  the  two  men  struck 
up  a  kind  of  friendship.  At  one  point,  Pel- 
licano and  his  children  spent  a  weekend  at 
Burkle's  weekend  retreat  in  La  Jolla.  Their 
friendship  suggests  a  possible  solution  to 
one  of  the  case's  minor  mysteries— an  expla- 
nation for  some  of  the  $200,000  the  F.B.I, 
found  in  Pellicano's  safe. 

According  to  Burkle.  Pellicano  ap- 
proached him  with  a  proposal  just  days 
before  he  went  to  prison.  He  offered  his 
services,  promising  to  do  "anything,"  if 
Burkle  would  give  him  money.  When  Burkle 
declined,  Pellicano  said  his  decision  not  to 
wiretap  Burkle  had  cost  him  a  $200,000  fee 
from  Ovitz  and  Fields.  He  demanded  that 
Burkle  make  up  for  the  lost  money.  Burkle 
says  he  refused.  But  Bing  did  pay  Pellicano 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000  around  the 
same  time,  according  to  Burkle.  "I  didn't  pay 
Pellicano  anything,"  Burkle  says.  "I  know 
Steven  gave  him  $100,000  or  something  like 
that.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  for  me  or  for  what 
Pellicano  did  for  Steven  in  the  Liz  Hurley  pa- 
ternity case."  Bing  declined  repeated  requests 
to  be  interviewed  for  this  story. 

The  Pellicano  indictments  refer  to  two 
cases  Pellicano  worked  on  Brad  Grey's 
behalf:  legal  battles  involving  Bo  Zenga 
and  the  comedian  Garry  Shandling.  But 
former  associates  of  both  men  say  Grey's 
dealings  with  Pellicano  were  far  more  exten- 
sive. A  former  Brillstein-Grey  executive  says 
Grey  used  Pellicano  for  work  on  behalf  of 
any  number  of  his  clients,  including  Brad 
Pitt,  Adam  Sandler,  and  the  late  Chris  Far- 
ley. "There  wasn't  a  day  that  I  didn't  hear 
the  words  Anthony  Pellicano'  come  out 
of  Brad's  mouth,"  this  executive  says.  "He 
would  be  using  him  for  this  client  or  that  cli- 
ent. This  one  had  a  problem  that  only  Tony 
could  solve.  It  was  disgusting.  Here  is  this 
big  management  firm  and  they're  using  a 
street  thug  to  clean  up  problems  for  some  of 
the  biggest  stars  in  Hollywood." 

An  amended  lawsuit  filed  by  Zenga  in 
March— against  Grey,  Pellicano.  Bert  Fields, 
and  Fields's  firm,  Greenberg  Glusker— gives 
a  sense  of  how  Pellicano's  wiretaps  might 
have  helped  Grey  in  business.  The  wiretap- 
ping had  come  into  play  in  the  earlier  law- 
suit Zenga  filed  against  Grey  over  Zenga's 
claim  that  he  was  entitled  to  profits  from 
Scary  Movie.  One  day  after  Zenga's  attorneys 
put  Grey  through  a  grueling  three-day  depo- 
sition, in  February  2001,  the  new  suit  alleges, 
Pellicano  began  doing  illegal  background 
checks  on  Zenga  and  one  of  his  attorneys. 
According  to  the  suit,  on  February  14, 
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Pellicano  began  circulating  summaries  of 
Zenga*s  private  conversations  with  his  own 
lawyer— information  he  presumably  received 
from  a  wiretap  on  Zenga's  telephone. 

The  taps  gave  Grey  a  critical  advantage 
in  the  litigation,  the  new  suit  alleges.  When 
Zenga  criticized  his  partner  Stacy  Codikow 
in  one  conversation,  the  suit  alleges.  Grey's 
attorneys  were  able  to  use  the  information  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Codikow  and  Zen- 
ga—a  split  that  eventually  caused  Codikow 
to  reverse  critical  testimony  that,  Zenga's  at- 
torneys say.  ultimately  caused  Zenga  to  lose 
the  lawsuit  against  Grey. 

"Pellicano  appeared  to  be  everywhere  all  at 
once."  says  Zenga's  attorney,  Gregory  Dovel. 
"We  were  litigating  this  case,  and  he's  brought 
in— suddenly  he's  in  touch  with  all  our  wit- 
nesses. It  was  like  living  in  an  upside-down 
world.  Stacy  Codikow  had  been  a  friend  of  Bo 
Zenga's  for  years.  She  testified  one  way,  and 
then  after  Pellicano's  involvement  she  was  say- 


ff 


on  the  other  side  of  a  case  you  need  to  be 
concerned  about  your  privacy.  The  nature 
of  whether  your  garbage  is  being  stolen. 
Whether  or  not  listening  devices  are  placed. 
For  that  reason,  I  recommended  that  [Shan- 
dling]  be  certain  that  the  privacy  of  his 
home  and  office  were  assured." 

Unlike  some  Fields  clients,  who  never 
dealt  directly  with  Pellicano,  Grey  became 
personally  involved.  At  the  height  of  their 
business  relationship,  a  former  Pellicano 
employee  says,  "Grey  and  Pellicano  would 
be  on  the  telephone  to  each  other  at  least 
once  a  day,  every  day."  (A  spokesman  for 
Grey  maintains  that  Grey  was  "casually 
acquainted  with  Pellicano.  Mr.  Grey  never 
hired  Pellicano  or  recommended  to  his  cli- 
ents . . .  that  they  hire  him.  Mr.  Grey  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  illegal  activity  by  Mr.  Pel- 
licano.") According  to  another  former  em- 
ployee, Pellicano  once  gave  Grey  an  eight- 
inch-long,  silver-plated  switchblade  knife  for 


[OVITZ]  BECAME  anthonys 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CLIENT,"  SAYS  A  FORMER 
PELLICANO  EMPLOYEE.  "THEY  WOULD  SPEAK  TO 

EACH  OTHER  on  A  DA|LY  BASIS." 


ing  the  exact  opposite.  Much  of  what  she  was 
saying  was  so  unsupported  that  she  eventually 
backtracked  from  it."  Codikow  didn't  return 
phone  calls  seeking  comment  for  this  article. 

S  handling  and  Grey,  his  longtime  man- 
ager, fell  out  in  1998  when  Shandling 
sued  him  for  S100  million,  alleging 
that  Grey  cheated  him  out  of  earnings  from 
his  hit  comedy,  The  Larry  Sanders  Show. 
Grey  countersued.  He  hired  Bert  Fields 
to  handle  the  litigation,  and  Fields  brought 
in  Pellicano.  Between  January  and  March 
1999,  the  indictment  alleges,  Pellicano  had 
a  policeman  run  unauthorized  background 
checks  on  Shandling.  a  onetime  girlfriend 
of  his,  his  personal  assistant,  his  business 
manager,  and  a  friend,  the  actor  Kevin  Nea- 
lon.  Several  sources  say  Shandling  and  oth- 
ers were  wiretapped  as  well. 

At  the  time.  Shandling  had  hired  Gavin 
DeBecker  to  aid  in  his  defense,  and  De- 
Becker  warned  the  actor  about  Fields  and 
Pellicano.  "It  is  pro  forma  for  you  to  advise 
clients  to  conduct  sweeps  of  their  telephones 
in  matters  in  which  Bert  Fields  is  involved 
as  the  opposing  counsel."  DeBecker  said  in 
a  deposition.  When  asked  to  explain.  De- 
Becker answered,  "I  advise  clients  of  mine 
to  look  out  for  their  overall  privacy  during 
suits  with  Bert  Fields  because  he  engages 
and  is  widely  known  to  use  [Pellicano],  who 
uses  extra-legal  tactics.  When  you  have  him 


Christmas,  prompting  Grey  to  tell  a  fellow 
executive,  "That's  Tony  for  you.  You  know 
how  crazy  he  can  be."  Grey  admired  Pel- 
licano so  much,  the  former  Brillstein-Grey 
executive  says,  that,  when  James  Gandolfini 
briefly  walked  off  the  set  of  Tfie  Sopranos  in 
a  salary  dispute,  Grey  considered  replacing 
the  hit  HBO  drama  with  a  show  based  on 
Pellicano's  life.  A  screenwriter  named  Ann 
Biderman  was  hired  to  write  a  script.  The 
project  died,  however,  when  Gandolfini 
returned  and  Pellicano  and  Biderman  fell 
out  over  writing  credits  and  fees. 

The  Grey-Shandling  litigation  was  set- 
tled in  July  1999,  when  Grey  agreed  to  pay 
Shandling  more  than  S10  million.  Three 
years  later,  when  the  F.B.I,  raided  Pellicano's 
offices,  agents  found  a  trove  of  information 
about  Shandling  and  his  associates.  Shan- 
dling and  others  have  now  testified  before 
the  Pellicano  grand  jury. 

Another  name  that  surfaces  in  the  inves- 
tigation is  Kirk  Kerkorian,  the  89-year- 
old  billionaire  who  once  owned  MGM. 
is  the  largest  shareholder  in  General  Motors, 
and  has  launched  unsuccessful  takeover  at- 
tempts against  Chrysler  and  other  major 
American  companies.  An  avid  tennis  player, 
he  had  been  dating  a  former  tennis  pro  named 
Lisa  Bonder  for  1 1  years  when,  in  1997,  she  be- 
came pregnant.  The  subsequent  marriage  iast- 
ed  28  days.  In  1999.  Bonder  asked  a  California 


judge  for  a  record  S320,000  a  month  in  child 
support,  including  S6,000  a  month  for  house 
flowers  and  SI 50,000  a  month  for  private-jet 
travel.  Her  request  was  undermined,  however, 
when  a  test  indicated  that  Kirk  was  not  her 
daughter's  biological  father.  A  judge  eventu 
ally  ordered  Kerkorian  to  pay  Bonder  onl> 
S50.316amonth. 

The  proceedings  were  still  raging,  however, 
when  in  early  2002  Kerkorian's  attorney  Tern, 
Christensen  allegedly  began  paying  Pellicano 
to  wiretap  Bonder.  Christensen  was  indicted 
in  February,  and  the  indictment  alleges  he 
knew  what  Pellicano  was  doing.  It  contains 
numerous  verbatim  quotations  from  Chris- 
tensen. a  sure  sign  that,  as  Pellicano  is  said  to 
have  done  with  other  attorneys,  he  had  record- 
ed conversations  with  Christensen.  In  these 
talks,  the  indictment  alleges,  the  two  candidly 
discussed  the  wiretapping  operation,  with  Pel- 
licano admonishing  Christensen  at  one  point 
to  "be  very  careful  about  this,  because  there  is 
only  one  way  for  me  to  know  this." 

In  another  talk,  on  April  28,  2002,  Pelli- 
cano told  Christensen  about  a  recorded  con- 
versation between  Bonder  and  her  lawyers. 
"I'm  hearing  her  talk  to  Kirk,  too."  Pellicano 
says.  "That's  not  for  attribution,  I  mean  dis- 
tribution, but  I'm  hearing  both  of  them,  I'm 
hearing  all  of  it,  the  whole  nine  yards." 

After  his  indictment.  Christensen  issued  a 
statement  that  didn't  deny  his  involvement  but 
suggested  that  he  had  resorted  to  extreme  mea- 
sures because  Kerkorian  had  been  receiving 
death  threats.  "Terry  Christensen  never  heard 
wiretapped  conversations,"  his  attorney  said. 
"He  never  got  a  transcript  of  a  wiretapped 
conversation.  All  he  had  to  go  on  was  what 
Pellicano  was  telling  him  over  the  phone." 

Then  there's  Tom  Cruise.  Cruise  was  rep- 
resented by  Wasser  (who  was  known 
to  have  hired  Pellicano  in  the  past)  dur- 
ing Cruise's  2001  divorce  proceedings  with 
Nicole  Kidman.  Kidman  used  lawyer  Sorrell 
Trope  and  Rich  DiSabatino.  DiSabatino  had 
Kidman's  telephones  regularly  swept  for  bugs, 
and  went  as  far  as  installing  an  encryption  de- 
vice to  foil  wiretapping  attempts.  Kidman, 
who  remained  wary,  took  to  joking  during 
calls  with  friends.  "So.  Tom,  are  you  listening? 
Am  I  saying  what  you  want  me  to  say?" 

According  to  people  in  the  Kidman 
camp.  Pellicano  remained  relatively  quiet 
during  the  proceedings.  "The  one  thing  I 
was  aware  of  was  we  started  seeing  articles 
in  The  National  Enquirer  on  Nicole."  says 
one  Kidman  adviser.  "We  assumed  at  the 
time  that  was  Pellicano.  The  Enquirer  was 
always  his  tabloid  of  choice." 

Several  reports  indicate  that  during  their 
raid  on  Pellicano's  offices  F.B.I,  agents  found 
a  recording  of  Kidman  talking  with  Cruise. 
DiSabatino  has  said  this  recording  must  have 
come  from  Cruise's  telephone,  but  Kidman 
is  said  to  disagree.  "For  some  reason  Ni- 
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If  you  have 

wrinkles, 

you've  probably 
heard  about... 

Idebenol 


New  Product  Update 


© 


But  can  this  new  "miracle"  cream 
really  work  as  good  as  they  say? 


You've  seen  it  on  the  news...  you've  read  about  it  in  magazines... 

People  who  have  used  it  not  only  love  it  but  are  buying  it  again  and  again  and  again...  racking 
up  huge  repeat  sales  at  the  cosmetic  counters  of  high-end  department  stores  (and  that's  at  a 
whopping  $1 09  for  a  3.4  ounce  tube).  The  cosmetic  industry  hasn't  been  this  excited  about  the 
debut  of  a  new  wrinkle  cream  since  the  introduction  of  that  "Better  Than  Botox**?"  "stretch  mark  cream 
turned  anti-wrinkle  phenomenon'""  StriVectin-SDI  So  what  in  the  world  is  all  the  excitement  about? 


The  new  "wonder"  potion  is  caUed 

Idebenol  (pronounced  e-deb-in-all),  from  prestige  skin 
cream  developer  Sovage™  Dermatologic  Laboratories?' 
But  why  are  cosmetic  "insiders"  betting  that  Idebenol  will 
not  only  make  you  look  years  younger  but  will  breathe 
new  life  into  a  maturing  (some  would  say  "stagnant") 
cosmetic  industry?  Well,  it's  surely  not  Idebenol's  less- 
than-spectacular  (some  would  say  rather  plain)  pale  green 
and  white  packaging.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  Idebenol  touts 
itself  as  a  "Facial  Anti-Oxidant."  Let's  be  real;  anti-oxidants 
are  nothing  new.  So  why  is  everyone  so  excited? 

The  reason  everybody  is  so 

eXClted  about  Idebenol  is  that  it  can  virtually 
reverse  the  hands  of  time.  I  know,  "reverse  the  hands  of 
time"  sounds  a  wee  bit  trite,  but  here's  one  juicy  little 
fact  that  will  get  you  off  your  butt  and  running  to  your 
favorite  cosmetic  counter:  In  a  clinical  trial  conducted 
on  women  with  an  average  age  of  67,  these  "mature" 
women  increased  their  Skin  Renewal  Rate,  or  "SR -,"  so 
dramatically  that  it  matched  the  skin  renewal  rate  of 
women  in  their  late  20s  (29-year-olds  to  be  exact).  That's 
right.  67-year-old  skin  with  a  renewal  rate  of  a  29-year- 
old.  Amazing! 

SO  What  iS  a  Skin  Renewal  Rate,  you  ask? 
Well,  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  Skin  Renewal  Rates  reflect 
the  speed  at  which  new  skin  cells  replace  old  skin  cells. . . 
in  other  words,  it's  a  standardized  measure  scientists  use 

A/s.  Hon  is  Managing  Editor  o/ePregnancy  magflzme... 

"The  New  Image  of  Pregnane)'.'.,  and  a  certified  skin-care  junkie. 

All  trademarks  arc  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

"Certified  100%  idebenonefrce 

"  Botox'  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AUergan,  Inc. 
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to  determine  the  skin's  "aging"  parameters. . .  and  one 
reason  a  29-year-old  always  looks  younger  than  a  67- 
year-old.  Not  quite  there  yet? 

It  tUmS  OUt  that  Idebenol 
does  more  than  just  make  you  look 
younger.  Idebenol  is  a  highly  selective 
"free  radical  killer."  But  what  in  the 
world  are  "free  radicals,"  and  how 
does  "killing"  them  help  your  skin 
look  younger,  tighter,  and  firmer? 

For  an  answer,  we  turned 
to  Dr.  B.  Grant  Bishop,  M.D., 
noted  dermatologist  and 
Clinical  Professor  of 
Dermatology  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 
Dr.  Bishop  told  us, 
"Free  radicals  are 
highly  reactive 
molecules  that 
can  severely 
damage  skin 
cells,"  explaining, 
"For  more  than 
three  decades, 
researchers  have 
known  that  free  radicals 
accelerate  the  skin's  aging  process.  In 
scientific  terms,  free  radicals  initiate  a  destructive 
cascade  of  events  that  cause  the  denaturation  of  structural 
cellular  protein,  a  loss  of  enzyme  function,  the  depletion 
of  natural  cellular  protectants,  i  shift  in  cell  membrane 
lipid  oxidation,  and  ultimately  weaken  the  skin's  immune 


protective  system...  damaging  DNA  and  predictably 
resulting  in  'mutational  events'...  like  thinning  skin,  loss  o 
elasticity,  age  spots  and,  of  course,  wrinkles. . .  the  classic 
signs  of  premature  aging." 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  any 

skin  cream  that  can  make  67-year-old  skin  renew  itself 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  29-year-old. . .  and  "kill"  free  radica 
(whatever  they  are)  at  the  same  time...  sounds  pretty 
amazing  to  me. 

However,  Dr.  Bishop  cautions,  "Although  the  data  from 
preliminary  research  and,  concededly,  the  remarkable 
anecdotal  reports  from  people  who've  used  Idebenol  suggc 
that  this  compound  is  highly  effective,  many  more  clinical 
trials  must  be  conducted  before  a  consensus  regarding 
this  novel  skin  cream  emerges  in  the  established  medical 
community."  [As  a  side  note:  Even  though  Dr.  Bishop  tells 
us  to  wait  for  a  "medical  consensus,"  after  our  interview,  he 
asked  for  a  free  tube  of  Idebenol  for  his  own  personal  use. 
what  does  that  tell  ya?]  Nevertheless,  if  you're  like  most  of 
and  don't^ive  a  flying  fig  about  a  "medical  consensus,"  but 
just  want  to  hear  "all  the  facts".,  try  these  facts  on  for  size: 

FACT:  A  32%  reduction  in  the  appearance  of  fine  lines, 
wrinkles  and  crow's  feet  after  one  month,  increasing  to  a 
57%  reduction  in  the  appearance  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles 
and  crow's  feet  in  just  3  months 

FACT:  A  34%  improvement  in  the  overall  appearance  of  th 
skin  after  one  month,  increasing  to  a  45%  improvement  in 
just  3  months 

FACT:  A  33%  reduction  in  the  appearance  of  wrinkle  deptl 
after  one  month,  increasing  to  a  55%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  wrinkle  depth  in  just  3  months 

FACT:  A  40%  rise  in  skin  hydration  after  one  month, 
increasing  to  more  than  50%  in  just  3  months 

FACT:  A  32%  increase  in  the  appearance  of  skin  firming 
and  elasticity  in  only  14  days 

In  today's  WOrld,  however,  it  takes  more  than 
science  alone  to  turn  an  incredibly  innovative  new  product 
into  an  international  "phenomenon"  like  StriYectin.  It  takes 
"buzz"  (what  we  used  to  call  word-of-mouth)...  the  fact  tha 
"celebrities"  use  it...  the  ultra-chic  swear  by  it...  and  beaut\ 
editors  write  about  it.  So  why  are  "insiders"  so  sun 
that  Idebenol  is  destined  to  become  the 
anti-wrinkle  phenomenon  of 
this  or  any  decade?  "Because 
Idebenol  is  not  only  the  most 
advanced  wrinkle  cream  to  hit 
the  market  in  years,"  says  Heather 
Brown,  Public  Relations  Director  of 
Sovage  Dermatologic  Laboratories, 
"but  people  use  it,  love  the  way  it  makes 
them  look,  and  tell  their  friends.  It's 
gotten  to  the  point  that  just  having  a  tube 
of  Idebenol  (because  of  its  cost  and  limited 
availability)  has  become  sort  of  a  'status 
symbol'...  in  other  words,  Idebenol  has 
buzz...  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  buzz." 

SO  Will  Idebenol  overtake  Stri\ectin 

-s  the  world's  =1  selling  prestige  wrinkle  cream? 
Only  time  will  tell...  however,  the  "oddsmakers" 
are  betting  on  Idebenol! 

See  you  at  the  cosmetic  counter. . . 

r.  O.  In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure  you  need  to  know 
that  as  part  of  this  assignment  I  received  a  free  tube  of  Idebenol. . 
I  love  this  stuff! 
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cole  really  wants  to  believe  her  phone  was 
tapped."  says  a  person  who  worked  on  the 
case.  Kidman  has  been  questioned  by  the 
F.B.I.  A  senior  RB.I.  agent  has  also  inter- 
viewed Cruise,  sources  say. 

Also  mentioned  in  the  indictments  is 
Taylor  Thomson,  heiress  to  a  Canadian 
publishing  fortune  valued  by  Forbes  in 
2003  at  $14  billion,  who  hired  Bert  Fields  to 
negotiate  the  custody  of  her  child  with  Mi- 
chael Kolesa  in  2001.  Her  daughters  nanny. 
a  twentysomething  woman  named  Pamela 
Miller,  was  drawn  into  the  contentious  pro- 
ceedings when  she  aired  unfavorable  opinions 
of  Thomson's  child-raising  habits  to  Kolesa. 
That's  when  Fields  brought  in  Pellicano. 

"These  people  ruined  Miller's  life."  her 
attorney.  Neville  Johnson,  says  of  Pellicano 
and  Fields.  "Whenever  she  would  get  a  new- 
nanny  job,  she  would  be  let  go.  Within  weeks 
of  her  being  hired  by  a  member  of  the  [Mi- 
chael] Douglas  family,  she  was  let  go.  The 
same  thing  happened  when  she  went  to  work 
for  [producer]  Jon  Peters.  Pellicano  would 
stalk  her.  going  so  far  as  to  sit  directly  behind 


what  prompted  it  remains  unclear.  According 
to  investigator  Paul  Barresi.  a  onetime  porn 
performer  who  handled  several  freelance  as- 
signments for  Pellicano.  Pellicano  had  a  ven- 
detta against  Stallone.  "Pellicano  hired  me 
on  two  occasions  to  find  dirt  on  Stallone," 
Barresi  says.  "The  first  time  was  in  1995  or 
'96  and  then  again  in  late  2001." 

"When  you're  a  friend  of  his,  you're  fam- 
ily." Stallone  said  of  Pellicano  in  1993.  "When 
you're  not,  you've  got  problems." 

In  another  twist  to  the  already  bizarre 
world  of  Anthony  Pellicano.  John  McTiernan, 
director  of  the  hit  films  Die  Hard  and  The 
Hunt  for  Red  October,  pleaded  guilty,  in  a 
criminal-information  case  filed  by  the  U.S. 
attorney,  to  lying  to  F.B.I,  agents  about  hav- 
ing had  Pellicano  wiretap  producer  Charles 
Roven  (Tlvee  Kings,  Batman  Begins).  Los  An- 
geles attorney  Kevin  McDermott  explained 
that,  in  all  probability.  McTiernan  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  investigation.  "When  you  file 
an  information  as  opposed  to  an  indictment, 
it's  a  sure  sign  that  the  perp  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate." says  McDermott,  "because,  legally, 
it's  easier  to  work  out  a  deal  with  the  court." 


"PELLICANO  HIRED  ME  ON  TWO 
OCCASIONS  TO  FIND  DIRT  ON  STALLONE," 
BARRESI  SAYS.  "IN  1995  OR  '96 

AND  THEN  AGAIN  ^  LATE  2001." 


her  in  a  movie  theater.  She  was  wiretapped 
and  members  of  her  family  had  their  private 
information  illegally  accessed,  including  her 
uncle,  a  minister  in  Bakersfield.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  take  photos  of  her  when  she  was  with 
the  children  she  had  been  hired  to  watch. 
Needless  to  say.  not  many  wealthy  [parents] 
want  to  keep  a  nanny  who  is  [being  photo- 
graphed with]  their  children." 

Pamela  Miller  testified  before  the  Pelli- 
cano grand  jury. 

One  of  the  best-known  actors  believed 
to  have  been  wiretapped  is  Sylvester 
Stallone.  This  allegedly  happened  after 
Stallone  sued  Kenneth  Starr,  his  former  busi- 
ness manager,  in  February  2002.  alleging  that 
Starr's  advice  to  hold  3.9  million  shares  of  fal- 
tering Planet  Hollywood  stock  cost  Stallone  as 
much  as  S10  million.  Starr  hired  Bert  Fields, 
who  brought  in  Pellicano.  The  indictments 
allege  that  Pellicano  began  wiretapping  one 
of  Stallone's  telephones  within  weeks  of  the 
lawsuit's  filing.  (Both  Stallone's  publicist  and 
his  attorney  declined  comment  on  the  case.) 
The  allegation  is  unusual  because  Stallone 
was  known  to  have  employed  Pellicano  on  at 
least  one  case  going  back  to  the  late  1980s.  At 
some  point  the  two  had  a  falling-out.  though 


During  his  contentious  1997  divorce 
from  Donna  Dubrow.  McTiernan  was 
represented  by  Dennis  Wasser.  and  later 
by  Robert  J.  Nachshin,  who  has  also  been 
identified  as  having  hired  Pellicano  in  the 
past.  Dubrow  has  stated  that  she  believes 
McTiernan  hired  Pellicano  during  their 
divorce.  A  former  employee  of  Pellicano's 
told  Vanity  Fair,  "In  1997-98.  McTiernan 
would  often  come  into  the  office." 

Much  of  Hollywood  is  now  holding  its 
breath  awaiting  a  new  round  of  fed- 
eral indictments,  which  could  come 
any  day.  The  investigation  shows  no  sign  of 
slowing.  Late  last  fall,  after  assigning  only 
three  agents  to  the  case  for  the  previous  two 
years,  the  F.B.I,  formed  a  Pellicano  task  force. 
Twenty  agents  are  now  working  the  case  full- 
time.  Several  sources  say  the  lead  agent,  a 
dour  but  dogged  veteran  named  Stan  Ornel- 
las.  has  actually  been  seen  smiling  of  late. 

Many  of  Pellicano's  former  employees 
are  now  cooperating  with  the  authorities.  So 
is  his  latest  girlfriend.  Sandra  Carradine.  58. 
the  actor  Keith  Carradine's  ex-wife:  she  was 
indicted  in  January,  pleaded  guilty  to  two 
counts  of  perjury,  and  is  now  helping  the 
F.B.I.  Mark  Arneson,  the  Los  Angeles  po- 


liceman, is  said  to  be  trying  to  cut  a  deal  of 
his  own.  Two  years  ago.  Arneson  met  with 
prosecutors  for  a  "queen  for  a  day"  (which 
means  whatever  he  told  them  could  not  later 
be  used  against  him).  When  he  failed  to  give 
direct  evidence  about  any  of  the  lawyers  un- 
der scrutiny,  the  prosecutors  passed  on  a 
plea  deal  with  him. 

More  than  a  dozen  attorneys,  meanwhile, 
are  preparing  civil  lawsuits  against  Pellicano 
and  a  number  of  the  lawyers  he  worked  with, 
as  well  as  their  firms.  Anita  Busch  has  already 
sued  Pellicano,  as  has  Bo  Zenga,  as  has  Keith 
Carradine.  who  alleges  Pellicano  harassed 
him  during  his  1993  divorce,  as  has  a  woman 
named  Erin  Finn,  who  was  wiretapped  by  her 
ex-boyfriend  Hollywood  Records  president 
Robert  Pfeifer.  Pfeifer  pleaded  guilty  in  April 
and  faces  up  to  10  years  in  prison.  "Lawsuits 
filed  by  Pellicano's  victims  will  be  sprouting 
up  like  tulips  in  springtime,"  predicts  Kevin 
McDermott.  "Not  only  will  they  be  suing 
Pellicano  but  they  will  sue  the  L.A.P.D.  the 
telephone  company,  the  lawyers  who  hired 
Pellicano.  and  in  all  probability  the  clients. 
This  is  going  to  get  very  ugly." 

Much  of  the  ugliness  is  likely  to  be  di- 
rected at  Bert  Fields's  firm.  Greenberg  dus- 
ker. Already  Hollywood  is  abuzz  that  an 
avalanche  of  coming  lawsuits  could  force 
the  firm  into  bankruptcy.  The  problem  is 
the  sheer  number  of  conversations  Pellicano 
may  have  illegally  wiretapped.  Bo  Zenga's 
lawsuit,  which  includes  Greenberg  Glusker 
as  a  defendant,  cites  nearly  1.600  telephone 
calls  Pellicano  allegedly  recorded  at  the 
behest  of  Fields  and  five  other  Greenberg 
Glusker  partners.  Under  California  law. 
each  incident  carries  a  minimum  fine  of 
S5.000.  meaning  Greenberg  Glusker  could 
face  potential  fines  of  at  least  58  million- 
just  in  the  Zenga  litigation. 

And  that's  before  any  criminal  penalties. 
A  series  of  talks  have  taken  place  in  recent 
weeks  among  the  firm.  Fields,  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office.  The  firm's  attorney  in  the 
case,  Brian  Sun.  declines  to  comment  on 
these  talks,  but  several  sources  say  they're 
aimed  at  negotiating  some  kind  of  settlement 
for  Fields  himself.  (Pellicano.  Ovitz.  Fields. 
Grey.  McTiernan.  and  the  attorneys  men- 
tioned in  this  story  declined  to  comment.) 

The  wild  card  in  all  this  is  Pellicano.  who 
remains  behind  bars  at  the  West  Valley  Deten- 
tion Center,  in  San  Bernardino  County.  Will 
he  incriminate  Fields  or  other  clients?  The  bet- 
ting here  is  that  he  won't  break  his  personal 
vow  of  amend  the  Sicilian  vow  of  silence.  After 
all.  he  has  already  served  more  than  30  months 
in  prison  without  turning  on  a  single  client. 

"I  could  have  helped  myself  if  I  had  named 
names."  Pellicano  told  the  New  York  Post  from 
prison  in  2003.  "But  that's  not  me.  Me.  I  pro- 
tect my  people.  [The  feds]  wanted  to  get  me. 
and  because  I'd  never  give  up  my  client,  they 
got  me.  I  have  to  accept  responsibility."  □ 
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ANOTHER 
FEITELBERG 

AGAINST 
THE  WAR 


What,  if  anything,  is  on  the  minds  of 

young  America?  Born  into  the  age  of  abundance, 

Oprah,  and  A.D.D.,  the  34-year-old  winner 

of  V.F.  s  second  annual  essay  contest  believes 

her  generation  has  plenty  of  promise 

but  no  common  purpose— and  that,  to  find 

a  legacy,  they'll  need  to  look  inward 

By  Deirdre  Sullivan 
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here  is  this  clip  that  theaters  have  been  showing  before  a  lot  of  movies  in  recent  days.  I  want  to  shoot  the 
projectionist  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  first  chords  of  the  indie-rock  soundtrack.  The  clip  features  a  band  of 
demographically  perfect  males  who  go  on  some  road  trip  making  a  documentary  about  what's  really  go- 
ing on  with  America's  youth.  At  least  one  of  them  is  bi-racial.  although  I  couldn't  tell  you  which  races. 

All  that  these  well-raised  youngsters  bring  with  them  as  they  set  out  is  their  pluck  and  a  station 
wagon  full  of  video  equipment.  A  narrator  with  a  neutral  accent  strings  together  some  cliches:  "So 
we're  out  on  the  road  making  a  documentary  that  puts  to  bed  this  rumor  that  kids  waste  away  their 
youths  on  couches."  And  then,  of  course,  we  get  various  shots  of  the  group  high-fiving  one  another  in 
front  of  great  American  vistas— agricultural  landscapes,  urban  neighborhoods  colored  with  graffiti. 
The  car  is  a  Noah's  ark  of  multicultural  hope  for  America's  future. 

Fade  in:  full-screen  Coca-Cola  logo. 

My  revulsion  for  this  commercial  lives  in  the  blackest  chamber  of  my  heart.  It  inflames  me 
with  a  mixture  of  wildly  misplaced  envy  of  their  moxie  and  guilty  shame  at  bearing  witness  to 
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their  exploitation.  (I  know  they  are  puppies  doing  cute  pet  tricks, 
and  yet  I  still  resent  my  parents  for  not  getting  me  the  job.)  There  is 
something  kiddie-pornish  about  the  commercial:  it  portrays  a  sexy 
version  of  youththat  doesn't  exist.  Something  about  it  reminds  me 
of  those  18th-century  paintings  of  the  children  of  aristocracy— the 
identical  moist-lipped,  fleshy,  Teutonic  pie  face  repeated  over  and 
over  again  on  different  bodies. 

And  yet,  curse  my  heart,  by  the  end  of  the  commercial,  I  am 
left  lusting  after  the  better,  smarter  youth  of  America  with  whom  I 
can  look  out  at  wheat  fields  from  the  hood  of  a  station  wagon  and 
quietly  enjoy  a  Coke. 

The  well  from  which  this  commercial  fantasy  springs  has  no 
bottom.  Sometimes  beautiful  youth  is  18,  sometimes  32.  some- 
times it  is  whiter,  sometimes  blacker,  but  it  is  always  active  and 
happy.  Robust  and  pleasure-seeking,  American  youth  is  the 
dancing  box  of  dish  detergent  hawking  soap  before  the  show.  It 
has  become  so  standardized  that  it  means  nothing. 

Of  course,  the  numbers  tell  us  that  today's  youngest  adults  are  a 
little  more  real  and  a  lot  less  inspired.  We  are  an  overweight  clique 
of  debtors  who  don't  vote  or  read  the  newspaper,  don't  pay  our 
bills  or  exercise.  Our  attention 
span  shortens  with  . . .  hey, 
look,  Jennifer  Aniston!  We 
can't  find  land  on  a  map,  and 
we  are  the  stoner  in  the  back 
row  of  math  class.  We  are  our 
own  dumbest  friend. 

So  what  are  we?  Luminous 
and  successful,  or  dissolute 
and  a  little  dumb? 

America's  youth  today  is 
less  fun  to  caricature 
than  the  generations 
before  it  because  it  doesn't 
really  have  any  prominent 
features.  After  the  lofty  activ- 
ism of  the  60s.  the  sticky  de- 
bauchery of  the  70s,  and  the 
greed  of  the  80s.  we  came  of 
age  in  the  time  of  women's 
school  soccer,  abundance,  and 
Oprah.  Bor-r-ring.  In  a  time 
when  military  service  is  no 
longer  an  experience  shared  by 
all  levels  of  society,  the  Iraq 
wars  I  and  II  too  often  look  and  feel  like  a 
CNN  mini-series.  There  is  plenty  of  every- 
thing to  feed,  house,  and  entertain  us,  and, 
ostensibly,  there  is  less  to  repress  us.  (This  is 
assuming  we  are  not  among  the  more  than 
five  million  18-  to  25-year-olds  living  in  poverty.)  We  can  have  our 
rap  music  and  our  abortions  (for  now,  at  least).  We  have  countless 
outlets  of  personal  expression  (though  there  could  be  more),  at  least 
a  few  places  to  live  openly  with  our  sexuality,  endless  sources  of 
arcane  music,  and  more  books  being  published  than  ever  before. 
We  are  spoiled  realists.  History  has  funneled  us  into  deeply  in- 
dividual, almost  solipsistic  lives.  We're  a  generation  that  doesn't 
expect,  in  its  wildest  dreams  or  worst  nightmares,  to  be  directly 
affected  by  something  so  oblique  as  politics.  When  my  sister's  re- 
serve unit  was  called  up  to  serve  in  Afghanistan,  I  was  flabbergast- 
ed that  her  life  should  change  or  suffer  because  of  her  moment  in 
history.  Not  particularly  optimistic  (as  our  60s-era  parents  were), 
nor  particularly  well  equipped  to  deal  with  hardship  (as  our  grand- 
parents were),  we  have  learned  history's  lessons  about  the  way 
things  really  work,  yet  have  no  real  need  to  put  that  knowledge 


toward  any  great  cause.  Oh.  sure,  we  haye  plenty  of  promise,  but, 
as  yet.  haven't  been  given  a  screen  to  project  it  on. 

We  don't  have  a  common  enemy  with  a  greasy  handlebar  mus- 
tache, although  Dick  Cheney  does  come  close.  Not  that  we  want 
one.  But,  as  a  result,  we  don't  always  know  who  the  bad  guy  is. 

We  do  know  from  our  parents'  divorces  that  marriage  actually 
isn't  forever. 

We  know  that  free  love  isn't  a  great  idea  and  can  kill. 

We  know  that  Democrats  lie  and  Republicans  lie.  We  know 
that  good  presidents  lie  as  much  as  the  bad  ones  do. 

We've  learned  from  cheap  furniture,  the  sprint  of  technology, 
and  the  pendulum  of  fashion  not  to  get  too  attached  to  anything. 

Things  get  unsurprisingly  complicated,  and  still  our  rage  is 
bloodless. 


T 


REFLECTING  ABSENCE 

Deirdre  Sullivan,  winner  of  the 

V.F.  essay  contest,  photographed  in 

New  York  City,  April  14,  2006. 


he  difference  between  this  generation  of  young  Americans 
and  those  before  us  becomes  obvious  in  this  time  of  quag- 
mire. A  few  years  back  I  attended  a  march  protesting  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on  an  awkward  date  with 
the  Youth  of  Marches  Past.  The  sweet  innocence  of  60s  protest 

songs  feels  as  gooey  as  a  14- 
year-old  girl's  diary. 

Naturally  there  was  the  in- 
evitable chant:  "What  do  we 
want?"  "Peace!"  "When  do  we 
want  it?"  "Now!" 

That  made  me  crazy.  I  wasn't 
there  to  demand  peace.  For  the 
most  part,  the  last  generation  to 
do  that  became  today's  manag- 
ers and  school  administrators; 
the  others  became  creepy  uncles 
who  worry  our  parents  because 
they're  high  at  Thanksgiving 
and  have  been  living  on  a  house- 
boat since  the  divorce. 

What  did  I  want?  "The  de- 
liberative process  of  the  U.N. 
to  be  fully  exhausted  before 
the  unilateral  military  actions 
involving  invasion  of  a  sover- 
eign nation!"  Human  nature 
is  complex  and  it  isn't  peace- 
ful, and  from  what  I've  heard, 
if  you  try  really,  really  hard, 
peace  can  be  found  through 
personal  spiritual  quest.  We  can't  take  to 
the  streets  for  that. 

After  a  mile  or  so  wading  uptown  in  the 
sluggish  river  of  protesters,  my  friend  Ron 
and  I  had  had  enough.  We  cut  through  the 
drum  circle  and  onto  a  side  street.  Before  slipping  into  a  bar  to  wait 
out  the  afternoon.  I  spotted  another  protest  refugee  sipping  Star- 
bucks and  having  a  cigarette.  Her  sign  leaned  against  a  wall.  It  read. 

ANOTHER  FEITELBERG  AGAINST  THE  WAR. 

That's  the  kind  of  protest  I  can  get  with:  a  lone  Feitelberg 
sipping  her  coffee  and  speaking  only  for  herself.  With  political 
peace,  as  with  personal,  our  generation  of  spoiled  realists  has 
gone  inward.  With  all  the  selfishness  and  vanity  it  might  entail, 
it  is  what  we  do,  and  it  is  where  we  will  find  our  legacy  if  we  are 
to  have  one. 

We  don't  have  optimism,  naivete,  or  married  parents. 

But  we  do  have  pluck  and  realism,  and  we  do  have  Coke.  □ 

Go  to  VanityFair.com  to  read  the  two  runner-up  essays: 
"Digital  Killed  the  Analog  Star,"  by  Allison  Firor  (second  place), 
and  "No  Experience  Necessary,"  by  Laura  Janan  Cargile  (third  place). 
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The  Conversion  of 
Gloria  TNT 

Princess  Gloria  von  Thurn  und  Taxis's  wild 

jet-setting  ended  in  1990,  when  her  husband  died,  leaving 

her  deep  in  debt.  Today  she's  head  of  a  rebuilt  family 

business,  a  V.I.P.  at  her  friend  Benedict  XVFs  Vatican, 

and  in  love  with  an  African  paradise 

By  Bob  Colacello 


STAR 

Princess  Gloria  on  a 
camel  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  Watamu  Bay,  near  her 
home  in  Kenya,  2005. 
Inset,  the  princess  in  1986 
at  a  Karl  Lagerfeld  ball. 


One  of  the  high  points 
of  last  summer's  Ven- 
ice Biennale  was  Tino 
Sehgals  performance- 
art  piece  at  the  Ger- 
man Pavilion,  where 
every  10  minutes  ac- 
tors dressed  as  security  guards  would  sud- 
denly start  hopping  around  and  singing, 
"This  is  so  contemporary,  contemporary. 
contemporary!''  Most  onlookers  just  stood 


there,  unsure  of  how  to  react.  One  slightly 
frumpy-looking  woman  in  a  black  cotton 
jacket  and  a  brown  pleated  skirt,  however, 
leapt  right  in.  shouting  out  in  glee.  "Con- 
temporary! Contemporaiy!"  "Oh.  man  Gott," 
muttered  a  German  tourist.  "Das  ist  die 
Fiirsiin  von  Thurn  und  Taxis!" 

A  quarter-century  after  she  married  the 
man  who  was  said  to  be  Germany's  rich- 
est aristocrat,  her  distant  cousin  Prince 
Johannes  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  when  she 
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Ingeniously  designed  to  help 
protect  the  things  that  need  protecting. 


At  Honda,  we  continue  to  show  our  commitment  to  "Safety 
for  Everyone"  by  developing  new  technologies  designed  to  help  protect  you  and  your 
family  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  Regardless  of  the  size  or  price  of  your 
Honda!  By  studying  the  dynamics  of  collisions  between  vehicles,  our 
engineers  created  the  Advanced  Compatibility  Engineering"  (ACE") 
body  structure.  It's  a  unique  design  that  helps  spread  the  energy  of  a 
frontal  collision  throughout  the  body.  ACE  is  only  from  Honda  and 
comes  standard  on  the  all-new  Civic.  In  the  future,  ACE 
will  come  standard  on  many  of  our  models  as  they  evolve.  After  all,  we 
made  a  promise  to  help  keep  all  of  our  drivers  and  passengers  safe. 


ACE  helps  absorb 
frontal-collision  energy. 
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Safety  for  Everyone. 


The  Power  of  Dreams 


"Does  not  include  specialty  vehicles:  Honda  Insight.  Honda  S2000  and  Acuta  NSX    ©2005  American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc.  safety honda com 
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20  and  he  was  53.  and  became  notori- 
ous for  her  wild  parties  and  punk  hairdos. 
Princess  Gloria  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  now 
a  w  idow  of  46.  still  knows  how  to  turn 
heads.  I  first  interviewed  her  for  this  maga- 
zine in  1985.  at  Schloss  St.  Emmeram. 
the  Thurn  und  Taxises"  500-room  palace, 
in  Regensburg.  Bavaria,  and  gave  her  the 
nickname  that  stuck:  "Princess  TNT.  the 
dynamite  socialite."  She  did  her  best  to  live 
up  to  it:  barking  like  a  dog  on  the  David 
Letterman  show:  staying  out  all  night  with 
the  rock  star  Prince:  getting  busted  for  pos- 
session of  hashish— which  she  claimed  had 
been  planted— at  the  Munich  airport. 

But  her  antics  were  tame  compared  with 
the  behavior  of  her  husband,  who  in  his 
bachelorhood  was  unapologetic  about  his 
free-swinging  bisexuality.  He  also  relished 
mocking  pomposity.  Among  the  victims  of 
his  insults  and  pranks  were  Britain's  Princess 
Margaret.  Newport  hostess  Eileen  Slocum. 
and  Bolivian  tin  king  Antenor  Patiho. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Prince  Jo- 


hannes, whose  family  went  back  to  12th- 
century  Lombardy  and  made  its  fortune  by 
securing  the  postal  monopoly  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  was  said  to  be  worth  S3 
billion.  The  largest  landowner  in  Germany, 
His  Serene  Highness  also  owned  a  bank, 
breweries,  metallurgical  companies.  10  oth- 
er palaces  and  castles,  and  extensive  proper- 
ties in  Brazil,  inherited  from  his  mother,  an 
infanta  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family. 

In  1986. 1  covered  the  60th-birthday  party 
Gloria  gave  Johannes  at  Regensburg.  The 
over-the-top.  million-dollar  affair  was  largely 
boycotted  by  the  German  nobility,  but  Mick 
Jagger  and  Jerry  Hall  were  there,  along  w  ith 
a  full  array  of  1980s  icons  including  Malcolm 
Forbes.  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty.  Sotheby's 
chairman  Alfred  Taubman  and  his  wife.  Judy, 
the  Brazilian  plastic  surgeon  Ivo  Pitanguy. 
and  the  Saudi  arms  dealer  Adnan  Khashog- 
gi.  all  in  18th-century  getups  and  powdered 
wigs  for  the  big  costume  ball.  While  many 
guests  still  giggle  about  the  birthday  cake 
decorated  with  60  marzipan  phalluses.  for 


me  the  most  unforgettable  moment  came 
when  Gloria,  dressed  as  Marie  Antoinette, 
descended  on  a  gilded  cloud  at  the  end  of  a 
scene  from  Don  Giovanni— performed  by  the 
Munich  Opera— and  sang  "Happy  birthday. 
Johnny"  in  the  style  of  Marlene  Dietrich. 

Four  years  later  the  party  was  over: 
Prince  Johannes  died  in  December 
1990.  follow  ing  two  unsuccessful  heart 
transplants,  and  left  debts  totaling  more  than 
S500  million,  mostly  from  unwise  investments 
in  North  American  commercial  real  estate. 
When  I  caught  up  w  ith  Gloria  in  the  summer 
of  1992.  at  Schloss  Garatshausen.  the  family's 
40-room  retreat  in  southern  Bavaria,  she  was 
try  ing  to  deal  with  the  mess.  Nonetheless,  she 
was  in  high  spirits,  playing  camp  counselor  to 
her  three  children.  Princess  Maria  Theresia. 
then  11.  Princess  Elisabeth.  10,  and  Inheritor 
Prince  Albert.  9.  as  well  as  to  the  three  chil- 
dren of  her  sister.  Maya,  and  brother-in-law. 
Mick  Flick,  the  Mercedes-Benz  heir. 

Gloria  had  just  announced  that  she 


Gloria  had  to  be  as  outrageous  as  Johannes  was." 


*> 


BAD  OLD  DAYS 

(1)  Gloria  and 
Johannes  at 
the  April  in  Paris 
ball,  in  New 
York,  1987.  (2) 
Johannes's  60th- 
birthday  party,  in 
Regensburg,  1986. 
(3)  The  couple 
in  1987.  (4)  The 
bride  and  groom 
at  their  wedding, 
at  Schloss  St. 
Emmeram,  1980. 
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was  selling  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
family  silver  and  jewelry.  The  auction, 
held  by  Sotheby's  in  Geneva,  brought  in 
SI 3.7  million.  A  second  auction  staged 
by  Sotheby's  at  Schloss  St.  Emmeram  in 
1993  fetched  another  S19.3  million.  Glo- 
ria spent  the  rest  of  the  decade  holed  up 
in  Regensburg.  raising  her  children  and 
turning  their  financial  situation  around. 
She  sold  the  metallurgical  companies  and 
the  bank,  trimmed  the  palace  staff,  and 
gave  up  24  of  her  27  cars.  She  also  studied 
economics  and  tax  law  with  private  tutors. 
"I  didn't  see  anybody  socially,  because  I 
was  so  tired  in  the  evening."  she  told  me 


"I  was  a  spoiled  brat,"  Gloria  admits. 
"My  only  responsibility  was  to  entertain 
Johannes  and  his  guests  and  look  after  my 

children My  biggest  challenge  was  to  get 

close  to  rock  stars.  But  once  I  met  them,  the 
myth  collapsed.  With  the  Church,  it  was  ex- 
actly the  contrary.  When  I  met  Pope  John 
Paul,  he  was  even  more  than  I  thought  he 
would  be." 

Countess  Marina  Cicogna,  a  longtime 
friend,  thinks  that  Gloria's  true  character  is 
finally  emerging:  "At  a  very  young  age.  Gloria 
found  herself  married  to  an  extremely  over- 
powering figure.  She  molded  herself  for  Jo- 
hannes. She  had  to  be  as  outrageous  as  he  was.  ■ 


side  table,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  princely 
family,  who  regularly  gave  seated  dinners  for 
80.  with  a  liveried  footman  behind  each  place 
in  the  white-and-gold  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Now 
the  staterooms  are  open  to  the  public,  with 
daily  tours  at  10  euros  per  person;  there  are 
strings  across  the  Hall  of  Mirrors"  red  velvet 
chairs;  and  smoking  is  verboten. 

Most  of  the  family's  oldest  china,  silver, 
and  objets  dart  have  been  donated  to  Bavar- 
ia's Office  of  Patrimony,  in  exchange  for  a 
reduction  of  a  reported  S80  million  estate- 
tax  bill;  these  treasures  are  now  installed  in 
a  state-run  museum  just  outside  the  palace 
gate.  The  carriage  museum,  which  has  one 


"I  was  totally  Sure  Cardinal  Ratzinger  would  be  Pope." 


when  I  interviewed  her  for  this  story.  "But 
I  got  to  know  all  the  companies,  and  I  got 
to  know  the  problems,  and  I  could  make 
decisions." 

During  this  time  she  also  became  very 
involved  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1991 
she  made  her  first  visit  to  Lourdes.  where 
she  worked  as  a  volunteer  with  the  sick  and 
dying  who  go  there  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
cure.  On  a  trip  to  Florence  six  years  later,  she 
became  enthralled  with  Monsignor  Michael 
Schmitz.  the  vicar-general  of  the  Institute  of 
Christ  the  King  Sovereign  Priest,  a  conser- 
vative Catholic  organization  dedicated  to  re- 
storing the  Latin  Mass.  She  also  cultivated  a 
friendship  with  the  Bavarian-born  Cardinal 
Josef  Ratzinger,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
figures  in  the  Vatican.  In  2000  she  moved 
to  Rome,  enrolled  Prince  Albert  in  a  private 
school  there,  and  with  her  good  friend  the 
Italian  princess  Alessandra  Borghese  began 
hosting  liturgical  concerts  in  churches,  at- 
tended by  Cardinal  Ratzinger.  She  arranged 
to  have  the  famous  Regensburg  boys'  choir, 
which  had  been  directed  by  Ratzinger's  old- 
er brother.  Georg.  who  is  also  a  priest,  sing 
for  Pope  John  Paul  II  at  Castel  Gandolfo, 
the  papal  summer  residence.  In  April  2005. 
when  the  cardinal  was  elected  Pope  Benedict 
XVI.  Germans  started  referring  to  Princess 
TNT  as  the  new  Pope's  best  friend.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  when  Benedict  officiates 
at  an  outdoor  Mass  for  500.000  in  Regens- 
burg, Gloria  will  be  front  and  center  with  the 
city's  bishop. 

As  Dagmar  von  Taube.  a  leading  jour- 
nalist for  Wett  am  Sonntag,  in  Berlin,  says, 
"Here  is  this  wild  person  who  has  become 
very  serious  about  business  and  religion. 
But  she  still  spices  up  every  event  she  goes 
to.  She's  still  a  pop  star.  And  she  says  what 
she  thinks— she  has  the  courage  for  con- 
troversy." Hugo  Boss  executive  Philipp 
Wolff  adds.  "She  has  managed  to  go  from 
the  Queen  of  Decadence  to  the  very  well- 
respected  manager  of  a  German  fortune." 


because  that  was  what  he  liked.  He  wanted  to 
have  children— especially  a  boy— and  she  did 
her  job.  Another  young  woman  would  have 
been  crushed,  but  she  wasn't.  She's  a  much 
more  serious,  bright,  together  person  than  she 
appeared  to  be  when  Johannes  was  alive." 

In  Venice.  Princess  von  Thurn  und  Taxis 
and  Princess  Borghese  were  the  talk  of 
the  Biennale.  dashing  from  pavilion  to 
pavilion  by  day.  with  Alessandra's  Jack  Rus- 
sell terrier,  Pucci,  scampering  after  them, 
and  from  palazzo  to  palazzo  by  night,  shout- 
ing at  friends  through  a  megaphone  from 
their  hired  speedboat  as  it  zoomed  down 
the  Grand  Canal. 

"This  is  so  much  fun"  was  Gloria's 
constant  refrain,  whether  bargaining  for 
Thomas  Ruff's  supersize  digital  image  of 
the  Empire  State  Building  or  angling  for 
an  invitation  to  go  on  the  Octopus,  Paul 
Allen's  elephantine  yacht.  When  the  invi- 
tation came  through,  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  disappointment,  because  the  Microsoft 
co-founder  and  amateur  rock  guitarist 
wouldn't  let  Gloria  sing  with  his  band. 

From  Venice,  I  accompanied  Gloria 
back  to  Schloss  St.  Emmeram.  which  sits 
in  the  middle  of  Regensburg  and  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  palace  at  Versailles, 
with  Gothic.  Romanesque.  Baroque,  and 
Victorian  wings.  The  changes  Gloria  has 
made  since  Johannes's  death  were  evident 
from  the  moment  we  drove  through  the 
front  gate.  The  last  time  I  had  been  there, 
the  courtyard  was  filled  with  5.000  Re- 
gensburgers  in  full  Bavarian  regalia  hail- 
ing their  prince  on  his  60th  birthday  while 
Johannes  waved  from  a  balcony.  Now  two 
red-and-yellow  vinyl  tents  had  been  set  up 
for  a  "comedy  convention."  as  Gloria  ex- 
plained, "that  I'm  doing  as  a  favor  to  a  lo- 
cal politician." 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Schloss  was  entirely 
private,  with  every  room  perfectly  main- 
tained, down  to  the  crvstal  ashtrays  on  every 


of  the  finest  collections  of  antique  coaches, 
sleighs,  and  sedan  chairs  in  Europe,  has  al- 
ways been  open  to  the  public,  but  now  so 
are  the  medieval  cloisters  and  family  crypt. 
A  large  part  of  the  palace's  west  wing  has 
been  converted  to  offices  for  a  law  firm,  an 
architectural-design  studio,  and  a  financial- 
research  institute,  and  the  main  staterooms 
can  be  rented  for  corporate  conferences. 
Some  things  have  not  changed:  Gloria  still 
personally  covers  the  cost  of  feeding  400 
poor  local  residents  a  hot  midday  meal  in  a 
dining  hall  adjoining  the  Schloss. 

The  princess  herself  is  hardly  suffering. 
In  addition  to  her  residence  in  Rome,  in 
the  last  few  years  she  has  bought  a  pied- 
a-terre  in  Paris  and  land  in  Malindi.  Kenya. 
where  she  has  built  a  beach  house  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  And  through  all  her  troubles,  she 
never  stopped  buying  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  photographs  by  80s  and  90s  art  stars  such 
as  Anselm  Kiefer.  Donald  Baechler,  Takashi 
Murakami.  Richard  Prince.  Andreas  Gursky. 
and  Paul  McCarthy,  which  she  thought  noth- 
ing of  juxtaposing  with  the  palace's  gilded 
furniture  and  ancient  tapestries.  Her  sharp 
eye  and  adventurous  taste  paid  off  last  No- 
vember, when  she  sold  1 1 1  works  at  the  Phil- 
lips auction  house  in  New  York  for  S8.4  mil- 
lion. "I  will  go  on  collecting."  Gloria  told  me. 
"but  young  and  up-and-coming  artists,  such 
as  John  Connelly.  Paul  Morrison,  and  Lisa 
Ruyter.  I  am  also  collecting  medieval  sacred 
art,  which  I  have  discovered  I  really  love." 

Last  year  Kerry  Taylor  Auctions,  in  Lon- 
don, sold  about  100  of  Gloria's  old  couture 
outfits.  The  proceeds  went  to  the  Relief 
Organisation  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  under 
whose  auspices  Gloria  makes  her  annual 
visits  to  Lourdes.  Point  de  Vue  ran  pictures 
of  her  there  again  last  year,  standing  beside 
her  "inseparable  amie."  Alessandra  Bor- 
ghese. both  princesses  clad  in  the  nunlike 
nurse's  uniform  of  the  Dames  of  Malta.  The 
head  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  Germany 
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Alter  1  heard  him  preach,  I  knew  this  guy  was  a  saint" 


was  also  staying  at  Schloss  St.  Emmeram 
the  weekend  I  was  there,  and  there  was  a 
bottle  of  Eau  de  Lourdes  in  my  bathroom. 

Princess  Gloria,  her  mother,  Beatrix. 
Countess  von  Schonburg-Glauchau. 
and  I  ate  dinner  in  the  new  stainless- 
steel  kitchen— not  the  big  family  dining  room 
with  assorted  Wittelsbachs  and  Fiirstenbergs 
staring  down  from  the  boiserie.  A  framed  pho- 
tograph of  a  smiling  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
visiting  with  Gloria  and  the  children  at  the 
Schloss  in  2004  stood  on  a  countertop  along- 
side a  bowl  of  the  little  plastic  fetuses  that 
were  being  handed  out  by  anti-abortion  activ- 
ists at  the  German-Catholic  conference  Glo- 
ria was  sponsoring  that  weekend.  We  were 
joined  for  dinner  by  Abbot  Richard  von 
Menshengen.  a  young  Austrian  cleric,  who 
said  Mass  in  Latin  later  in  the  private  chapel. 
Gloria's  children  were  not  at  home. 
Princess  Maria  Theresia,  now  25.  is 
a  documentary-film  maker,  whose  first 


film,  about  German  doctors  who  treat  burn 
victims  in  Nepal,  premieres  this  month  in 
Paris.  Princess  Elisabeth,  24,  works  at  Andre 
Schlechtriem  Temporary,  a  German-owned 
gallery  in  New  York.  Prince  Albert,  22,  is 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
Scotland.  He  is  surprisingly  low-key,  given 
his  parents'  flamboyance.  'Albert  was  next 
to  us  at  the  funeral  of  Prince  Rainier."  says 
Prince  Michael  of  Greece.  "He's  charming, 
intelligent,  well  brought  up— everything  you 
would  want  your  child  to  be." 

I  interviewed  Gloria  in  the  family  drawing 
room  after  Mass.  She  was  very  much  the  coun- 
try hostess  in  a  forest-green  pullover,  tan  suede 
skirt,  and  single  strand  of  pearls.  On  the  coffee 
table  were  photographs  of  her  and  the  chil- 
dren with  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  of  her  with 
Cardinal  Van  Thuan  of  Vietnam,  who.  she 
explained,  had  spent  13  years  in  a  Communist 
prison.  The  table  itself— a  three-ton  box  of  el- 
ephant bones  under  glass— was  made  in  Kenya 
by  Anna  Trzebinski  and  reflects  Gloria's  in- 


fatuation with  Africa,  which  goes  back  to  her 
childhood,  when  her  father.  Count  Joachim 
von  Schonburg-Glauchau.  worked  as  a  foreign 
correspondent,  in  Togo  and  Somalia.  Both  her 
father  and  her  mother,  a  Hungarian  aristocrat, 
had  lost  everything  in  the  Communist  take- 
over of  Eastern  Europe.  Between  the  ages  of 
6  and  10.  Gloria,  along  with  her  older  sister. 
Maya,  attended  an  Italian  missionary  school  in 
Mogadishu;  her  younger  brothers.  Carl-Alban 
and  Alexander,  were  born  in  Africa. 

"Somalia  used  to  be  beautiful,"  Gloria 
recalled.  "But  we  came  back  to  Germany  in 
1970  because  the  Somalians  got  too  friendly 
with  the  Russians.  Today  you  can't  go  there. 
But  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  dreaming 
about  a  place  on  the  beach,  a  Bavarian  friend 
told  me  about  Kenya.  So  we  went  to  Kenya, 
the  whole  family.  The  windsurfing  was  great, 
the  beach  is  wonderful,  and  there  is  a  little 
town— Malindi— where  many  of  our  Italian 
friends  go.  Africa  was  calling  me,  in  a  way." 

Gloria  bought  one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
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oceanfront  property  still  available  in  Ma- 
lindi.  "I  found  an  Italian  builder  there  and 
an  architect  in  Rome."  she  said.  "In  Au- 
gust 2004  the  house  was  done.  I'd  created 
my  little  paradise." 

She  is  so  in  love  with  her  African  retreat 
that  she  is  planning  to  retire  there— "as  soon 
as  I  bring  the  palace  into  the  black.  And  then 
I  will  turn  it  over  to  Albert.  Alfred  Taubman 
always  used  to  say.  "Your  Schloss  is  not  an 
asset,  it's  a  liability'  And  that  made  me  think. 


co-authored  Our  Etiquette:  The  World  of 
Good  Maimers  from  A  to  Z,  which  became 
a  best-seller  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Four 
years  later.  Alessandra  published  With  New 
Eyes  The  Story  of  My  Conversion,  a  memoir 
about  jettisoning  her  discotheque  lifestyle 
and  re-discovering  her  Catholic  faith.  Her 
new  book.  Thirst  for  God,  has  been  on  Ital- 
ian best-seller  lists  for  months.  , 

Alessandra  has  said  she  owed  her  con- 
version to  the  late  Leonardo  Mondadori. 


'That's  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  heard 
somebody  speak  who  was  lit  up  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Johannes  said.  "But  he's  famous.  I've 
known  him  for  years." " 

The  56-year-old  prelate  had  been  a  theo- 
logical star  in  Germany  since  the  late  1950s 
and  was  considered  a  liberal  reformer.  In 
1969.  however,  in  reaction  to  Marxist-inspired 
student  riots  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  he 
asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  much  more  con- 
servative University  of  Regensburg.  With  360 


We  went  to  Kenya.  Africa  was  calling  me,  in  a  way'1 


We're  never  going  to  be  able  to  sell  this 
property,  but  maybe  we  can  turn  it  into  some- 
thing that  supports  itself.  I'm  almost  there." 

It  costs  S5  to  SIO  million  a  year  to  main- 
tain the  Schloss.  according  to  Gloria.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cash  flow  generated  by  tours, 
office  rentals,  and  corporate  events,  a  Christ- 
mas market  that  Gloria  runs  there  brings  in 
revenue.  This  summer  she  will  hold  her  third 
annual  music  festival,  which  she  took  over 
from  the  city  of  Regensburg  and  turned 
into  a  moneymaking  venture  by  personally 
promoting  it.  This  year's  headliners  run  the 
gamut  from  Mexican  tenor  Rolando  Vil- 
lazon  to  the  Swedish  pop  group  Abba. 

"I  must  tell  you,  I  learned  a  lot  from  Prin- 
cess Grace  and  Prince  Rainier.'"  she  explained. 
"I  would  never  want  to  turn  Regensburg  into 
another  Monte  Carlo— in  any  case,  we  are  not 
sovereign  rulers,  we  are  normal  citizens— but 
we  can  all  learn  from  the  way  they  promoted 
their  country.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  my  green 
and  blue  and  yellow  hair  made  me  interest- 
ing and  made  this  place  interesting.  If  I  have 
150.000  visitors  a  year,  it's  not  only  because 
they  want  to  see  the  history  of  the  Thurn  und 
Taxises.  but  also  where  Gloria  lives." 

In  the  late  1990s.  Gloria  began  venturing 
out  into  society  again.  One  of  the  friend- 
ships she  renewed  was  with  Alessandra 
Borghese.  who  had  recently  been  divorced 
from  Constantine  Niarchos.  the  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Greek  shipping  tycoon. 
Gloria's  daughters  were  in  English  boarding 
schools,  but  Albert,  even  though  he  had  been 
accepted  at  Eton,  preferred  to  stay  with  his 
mother.  "I  said.  "O.K.,  but  we  shouldn't  stay 
in  Regensburg.'"  Gloria  recalled.  "I  felt  it  was 
time  he  went  somewhere  else,  where  he  was 
not  Albert  Thurn  und  Taxis.  And  Alessandra 
said.  'Why  don't  you  come  to  Rome?" 

Gloria  bought  a  small  palazzo  close  to 
the  Palazzo  Borghese.  the  ancestral  home 
of  Alessandra's  father's  noble  Roman  fam- 
ily, which  has  included  the  17th-century 
Pope  Paul  V  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 
( Her  mother's  family  fortune  came  from 
Citterio  salami  and  San  Pellegrino  min- 
eral water.)  In  2000  the  two  princesses 


the  socially  prominent  publisher  who  had 
not  long  before  brought  out  a  book  about 
his  own  conversion.  Mondadori.  a  sympa- 
thizer with  Opus  Dei.  introduced  Borghese 
to  the  powerful  Catholic  lay  organization 
and  also  made  her  Vatican  correspondent 
for  the  new sweekly  Panorama. 

Meanwhile,  when  Gloria  told  her  old 
friend  Monsignor  Schmitz,  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Christ  the  King,  that  she  was  mov- 
ing to  Rome,  he  was  delighted.  He  encour- 
aged her,  she  said,  "to  create  a  salon"  to 
help  restore  the  relationship  between  the 
Vatican  hierarchy  and  the  old  Roman  ar- 
istocracy—families such  as  the  Borgheses, 
the  Corsinis.  and  the  Colonnas— whose 
titles  went  back  to  the  Papal  States  and 
whose  privileges  had  been  curtailed  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  in  the  1960s. 

"I  said.  'That's  a  difficult  task,  but  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do." "  Gloria  recounted.  "And 
I  was  really  lucky,  because  la  dixina  prowiden- 
za  saw  to  it  that  Alessandra  became  very 
interested  in  doing  that.  I  couldn't  push  her 
too  much  in  the  beginning,  because  I  didn't 
w  ant  her  to  feel  that  I  was  using  her.  But  she 
started  to  get  a  kick  out  of  me  wanting  to 
meet  people  in  the  Vatican  and  to  go  regu- 
larly to  the  Pope's  Masses." 

In  1999  the  Princesses  Borghese  and 
Thurn  und  Taxis  organized  a  Mass  com- 
bined with  a  concert  at  the  Santa  Maria  in 
Aracoeli  Church.  Cardinal  Ratzinger  deliv- 
ered the  homily,  and  his  brother's  choir  sang. 
The  following  year,  they  invited  Giuseppe 
Sinopoli  to  conduct  the  Dresden  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  at  a  requiem  Mass  in  San 
Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  one  of  Rome's  four  ma- 
jor basilicas.  The  German  ambassador  gave 
a  dinner.  "It  was  very  Vatican-oriented,  with 
old  Roman  families,  not  cafe  society  at  all." 
said  Marina  Cicogna.  "There  were  several 
cardinals,  as  I  recall,  including  Ratzinger." 


W 


hen  1  was  23  years  old.  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  came  to  Regensburg  on 
Saint  Wolfgang's  Day  Wolfgang 
was  the  bishop  who  reformed  the  diocese 
in  the  900s— and  I  heard  him  preach."  says 
Gloria.  "I  came  home  and  told  Johannes. 


churches  and  chapels  for  130.000  residents. 
Regensburg  is  "a  little  Rome.**  in  Gloria's 
words.  In  March  1977.  Ratzinger  was  named 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  and  three  months 
later  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  1981.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  appointed  him  Prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith, 
the  Vatican  office  formerly  known  as  the  In- 
quisition, and  he  moved  to  Rome.  But  he  still 
owns  the  house  he  bought  near  Regensburg 
for  him  and  his  brother. 

"After  I  heard  him  preach  that  day."  Gloria 
continues.  "I  knew  that  this  guy  was  a  saint.  I 
said  to  Johannes.  'We  must  get  to  know  him 
better.*"  In  the  ensuing  years,  she  made  sure 
to  see  the  cardinal  whenever  he  came  to  Ger- 
many, and  after  Johannes  died,  she  asked  him 
to  celebrate  Mass  at  the  Schloss.  "'Albert  was 
the  altar  boy.*'  she  recalls.  "I  was  so  happy 
and  proud."  From  then  on.  Gloria  invited 
Ratzinger  to  say  Mass  every  year. 

"Slowly,  a  friendship  began."  says  Glo- 
ria. "When  I  moved  to  Rome.  I  was  already 
friendly  with  the  cardinal's  secretary.  Monsi- 
gnor Josef  Clemens.  The  children  and  I  had 
made  a  trip  to  Israel  w  ith  him  that  year  at 
Eastertime."  Through  Clemens.  Gloria  had 
dinner  with  Ratzinger  from  time  to  time. 
Fortunately,  he  was  "very  sympathetic" 
with  Gloria's  friends  from  the  Institute  of 
Christ  the  King.  "He  understood  that  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  had  gone  too  far." 
she  explains,  "and  that  now  we  had  a  happy- 
clappy  situation  with  guitars  and  drums  and 
people  gathering  around  the  altar  and  yell- 
ing. The  cardinal  felt  that  people  who  be- 
lieved in  the  old  traditions  needed  to  have 
an  existence  in  the  Church,  too." 

Ratzinger's  secretary  also  enabled  Glo- 
ria to  bring  the  Regensburg  boys"  choir  to 
perform  at  Castel  Gandolfo.  Two  years  ago. 
Clemens  was  made  a  bishop,  but  Ratzinger's 
new  personal  secretary,  the  handsome  young 
Don  Georg  Ganswein.  knew  Alessandra  be- 
cause of  her  Vatican  reporting,  so  the  prin- 
cesses' access  to  the  cardinal  continued.  One 
night  they  were  invited  to  a  conference  he 
was  holding  at  the  Palazzo  Colonna  and  to 
dinner  afterward  with  him  and  Ganswein  at 
the  Casa  Santa  Marta.  in  the  Vatican.  "It's  a 
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A  flannel  blanket  becomes  a  tiny  secluded  island 
Hundreds  of  songbirds  supply  musical  accompaniment 
And  all  at  once  it  feels  like  someone  just  pressed  the  world's  pause  button 

turning  leaf   open   the  biliti 
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restaurant  where  the  nuns  prepare  the  food." 
Gloria  tells  me.  "Alessandra  and  I  were  total- 
ly thrilled.  Wow!  We've  never  been  to  Santa 
Marta,  and  we"re  going  Just  the  four  of  us!*' 

The  day  before  John  Paul  II  died,  Glo- 
ria and  Alessandra  were  invited  to 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Subia- 
co,  where  Cardinal  Ratzinger  was  receiv- 
ing a  prize  for  his  theological  works.  Gloria 
says,  "I  was  sure  John  Paul  II  was  going  to 
die  any  minute,  and  I  was  totally  sure  that 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  would  be  Pope.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  pray  for  that,  because  that 
was  up  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  thought.  This 
is  not  a  football  game.  This  is  serious  stuff. 
So  I  prayed  for  a  good  decision." 

Gloria  was  among  the  60,000  people 
saving  the  Rosary  in  St.  Peter's  Square  at 
the  moment  of  the  Pope's  death.  Two  weeks 
later,  wearing  a  black  mantilla,  she  was 
among  the  first  laypeople  to  be  received  by 
the  new  pope,  Benedict  XVI. 

"For  her.  this  was  the  ultimate  triumph, 
the  ne  phis  ultra,"  says  a  titled  insider.  "No 
one  would  have  ever  dreamt  that  this  man 
who  came  from  Regensburg.  and  who  would 
have  lunch  at  the  palace  every  time  he  came 
back  to  see  his  brother,  would  become  Pope. 


In  a  way,  the  Vatican  is  the  last  old-fashioned 
court,  with  an  absolute  ruler  on  top  and  a 
circle  of  courtiers  around  him.  It's  fascinat- 
ing for  snobs  like  us  to  be  part  of  this,  and 
to  watch  someone  like  Gloria,  who  has  been 
everywhere  and  done  everything,  crack  it." 

Sitting  in  her  drawing  room  in  the 
Schloss.  I  asked  Gloria  if  she  was 
aware  of  the  gossip  about  her  relation- 
ship with  Alessandra  Borghese.  "Yes,  but 
I  think  it's  normal.  I  am  alone,  and  I  don't 
have  a  man  next  to  me.  But  I  have  a  best  girl- 
friend. So  people  figure.  She  needs  to  have  a 
sex  life,  so  she  must  have  the  sex  life  with  her 
girlfriend.  If  you  tell  people  that  you  live  in 
chastity,  they  think  you're  crazy.  I  don*t  re- 
ally care  what  people  think,  because  I"m  go- 
ing to  be  Alessandra's  best  friend  anyway.  I 
would  be  terribly  lonely  otherwise.  We  share 
in  the  beliefs  and  joy  of  the  Church.  We  love 
the  same  sports— golf,  skiing,  and  windsurf- 
ing. For  me  it's  the  best  situation." 

From  Regensburg  we  flew  to  Switzer- 
land for  the  opening  of  Art  Unlimited,  the 
avant-garde  sideshow  of  the  annual  Basel 
Art  Fair,  where  Prince  Albert  joined  us  at 
a  buffet  dinner  hosted  by  the  Union  Bank 
of  Switzerland.  Tall  and  broad-shouldered 


like  his  father.  Albert  comes  across  as  a 
hearty,  unpretentious  college  kid  who  en- 
joys hanging  out  with  his  madcap  mother. 

As  family  friends  have  pointed  out. 
Albert,  not  Gloria,  inherited  Johannes's 
estate.  His  mother  was  merely  acting  as 
his  trustee  until  he  turned  18.  According 
to  Forbes  magazine's  latest  list  of  interna- 
tional billionaires,  Albert  is  worth  about 
S2  billion.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
eligible  bachelors  in  Europe. 

When  I  asked  Gloria  about  the  role  of 
titled  people  in  today's  society,  she  said.  "In 
my  opinion,  they  are  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment world.  Aristocrats  don't  like  to  hear 
that.  But  I  think  it's  good.  The  entertain- 
ment value  of  the  family  helps  promote  my 
palace.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  use  this 
vehicle  to  set  a  good  example,  to  show  that 
tradition,  family,  religion,  work,  responsi- 
bility, arts  patronage— all  these  things— are 
good.  I  tell  my  kids.  People  are  always  go- 
ing to  look  at  you.  because  you  have  a  great 
name.  You  must  try  to  turn  that  attention  to 
something  positive.  If  you  lead  a  scandalous 
life,  then  it's  really  going  to  be  over.  Because 
then  we  don't  have  any  role  anymore.' " 

Princess  Gloria  is— dare  I  say  it? — holy  at 
last.  □ 


In  2004  the  house  was  done.  I'd  created  my  paradise." 
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Gloria,  who 
grew  up  in 
Somalia,  trains 
a  hawk  at  her 
new  home,  in 
Kenya,  2005. 
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PATAKY 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  29,  actress.  PROVENANCE:  Madrid,  Spain.  iSERHENTEt  tN  UN  aeroplaho!  Having  appeared  on  countless 

magazine  covers  and  in  13  movies  (including  the  critically  acclaimed  Ninette),  the  actress  is  as  big  as  stars  come  in  her  native  Spain.  It  took 

Samuel  L.  Jackson  and  a  project  called  Snakes  on  a  Plane  to  lure  her  across  the  Atlantic.  SO  WHAT'S  IT  ABOUT?  Pataky,  who  is  happy  to 

play  a  small  but  pivotal  role  in  the  film,  helps  clarify  its  ambiguous  title:  "So  it's  going  to  be  the  kind  of  movie  that  young  people  will  love,  you  know, 

excitement  and  action-with  snakes!"  SNAKES  ON  THE  NINA,  THE  PINTA,  AND  THE  SANTA  MARIA:  On  the  possible  dangers  of  crossing 

over  to  Hollywood,  Pataky  says,  "Sometimes  people  in  Spain  ask,  'What  are  you  doing  there?  Nobody  knows  you.'  It's  hard,  but  it's  the  only 

way  to  get  your  goals  in  your  life.  For  me,  everything  is  new,  so  I'm  excited."  DRESSED  TO  KILL  . . .   SNAKES:  As  if  her  natural  beauty 

needed  adornment,  the  Iberian  temptress  has  launched  a  clothing  line  in  her  home  country,  called  PTKY.  "The  symbol  is  the  tattoo  that  I  have 

on  my  shoulder."  Please  say  that  logo  is  this:  [snake  +  plane].  -KRISTA  smith 
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GEORGE  WAYNE 


She'd  Rather  Be  Right 

Ann  Coulter:  The  extreme  interview 


A  former  legal  writer.  Ann  Coulter  first  made  her  righ- 
teous mark  on  24-hour  news  culture  back  in  the  mid- 
90s.  The  author  and  pundit,  who  many  consider  to 
be  Michael  Moore's  noisy  foil  off  to  the  right,  is  back 
this  month  with  another  book.  The  New  Ann  Coulter.  Our  correspon- 
dent drills  her  on  sex,  Internet  fan  sites,  and  her  thousands  of  suitors. 

George  Wayne:  You  are  probably  the  No.  1  target  on  the  liberal  dart- 
board.  No  surprise  there.  What  is  surprising  is  that  Ann  Coulter 
hasn't  been  working  the  talking-head  circuit  of  late,  spouting  her 
absurd  balderdash.  What  gives? 

Ann  Coulter  I  often  take  a  break  when  I  am  not  promoting  anything. 
G.W.  /  was  kind  of  thinking—well,  maybe— that  she  ran  to  the  hills. 
After  all,  she  is  now  a  more  polarizing  figure  than  Hillary  Clinton. 
A.C.  Well,  certainly  among  your  crowd. 

G.W.  My  "crowd"— what  could  you  possibly  mean'.'  Though  it  must  be 
difficult  being  called  a  "tele-bimbo,"  among  other  vitriolic  things. 
A.C.  Being  called  names  by  immoral  sexual  degenerates,  pacifists, 
and  Communists  isn't  that  upsetting. 

G.W.  So,  what  is  really  eating  Gilberta  Grape?  Why  is  Ann  Coul- 
ter such  an  angry,  anorexic  termagant? 
A.C.  I  don't  think  I  am. 
G.W.  What  do  you  consider  yourself? 
A.C.  A  patriot  and  a  Christian. 
G.W.  You  are  Christian? 
A.C.  Yes,  sort  of  a  mean  Christian. 
G.W.  Tell  me  a  bit  about  your  early  life  as  a  child  of  privilege. 
You  are  the  epitome  of  a  Connecticut  Yankee. 
A.C.  It  wasn't  so  much  privileged,  although  I  certainly 
wasn't  underprivileged.  It  was  very  PG,  with  great  parents 
happily  married. 

G.W.  And  who  is  satisfying  your  basic  instinct?  Who's  been 
performing  sexual  acts  on  Ann  Coulter  these  days'.' 
A.C.  Well,  thank  you  for  respecting  my  consti 
tutionally  protected  right  to  privacy,  G.W. 
G.W.  C'mon,  Ann.  I  don't  know  about  you, 
but  I  am  desperate  for  some. 
A.C.  I  have  suitors  by  the  thousands,  but  no 
one  is  pulling  ahead  of  the  pack  at  the 
moment. 

G.W.  So  you  haven't  been  sampling  the  tackle 
from  coast  to  coast? 

A.C.  No,  I've  pretty  much  only  been 
sampling  the  Starbucks  at  air- 
ports. 

G.W.  You  of  all  people  shouldn't 
be  shocked  by  this  banter.  You 
dated  Bob  Guccione's  son,  for 
Chrissake! 

A.C.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago. 

G.W.  You  ever  dabbled  in 
sodomy? 
A.C.  In  what? 
G.W.  You  know.  ^*r?xYi.si  wr., 
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A.C.  Once  again.  I  thank  you  for  respecting  my  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  privacy  What  is  this? 

G.W.  What  were  you  thinking,  that  this  was  going  to  be  some 
policy-wonk-fest'.'  Darling,  this  is  all  about  the  policy-wank-fest.  You 
yourself  I  saw  cpjoted  saying  that  one  of  your  favorite  pastimes  is 
the  'quest  for  tube  steak. " 

A.C.  That  is  not  a  quote  from  me.  I  promise  you.  That  quote  is 
from  AnnCoulterIsACunt.com.  I  promise  you  I've  never  said 
that.  That  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  that  gets  printed  about  me  on 
Web  pages. 

G.W.  What  salon  do  you  go  to  to  have  your  highlights  perfected' 
A.C.  Brad  Johns.  He  is  the  most  magnificent  colorist  ever.  He  allows 
me  to  lie  and  claim  it's  natural. 

G.W.  How  come  we  never  hear  any  rumors  about  POTVSand  Condi? 
It's  obvious  they  adore  each  other.  And  who  can  forget  her  Freudian 
slip  when  she  called  him  "my  husband." 
A.C.  They  are  both  Republican  and  Christian,  so  no  one 
has  to  worry  about  that. 
G.W.  Actually,  Condi  and  Jack  Straw  should  hook  up. 
They  have  great  chemistry. 

A.C.  I  can't  stand  Jack  Straw  and  I  had  such  high 
hopes  for  him.  He's  a  Commie-appeaser. 

G.W.  It  is  c/uite  clear  that  there  is  an  irreparable 

leadership  vacuum  in  Iracj.  What  about  detente 

with  Saddam  and  giving  him  back  his  country? 

A.C.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  liberals  have 

come  out  and  told  us  that  that's  what  they 

■  really  want. 

G.W.  I'm  centrist,  darling— I  could  go  either 

way. 

A.C.  You  are  taking  a  liberal  position.  This 

is  what  the  liberals  are  proposing  now. 

G.W.  /  don't  think  that  is  more  preposterous  than 

another  Donald  Rumsfeld  press  conference. 

A.C.  No.  the  great  idea,  G.W..  was  the  one  I 

■*   launched  the  night  of  9/ 1 1 .  You  really  can't 

improve  upon  "Invade  their  country, 

kill  their  leaders,  and  convert  them  to 

Christianity." 

G.W.  That  is  the  most  farticu- 
lous  thing  I  have  ever  heard. 
A.C.  Well,  that  idea  worked 
pretty  well  in  South  Korea. 
G.W.  U  hat  you  really  need  to  do  is 
self-imposed  exile:  take  off  those  kill- 
er stilettos,  stay  home,  relax, 
and  watch  reruns  o/~Arliss 
or  something. 
A.C.  I  prefer  24. 

G.W.  And  get  your- 
self a  rabbit! 
You  are  one 
fearless  broad,  however, 
and  that  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 
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VANITIES 


These  days,  with  the  popularity  of  reality-TV  shows  and  the  Internet 

it's  getting  harder  and  hauler  to  distinguish  between  average 

citizens  and  Ixma  fide  celebrities.  So  we've  denser]  a  quiz  to  help  you  determine 

which  camp  you're  in.  Ten  points  for  each  correct  answer 


1.  It's  a  good  idea  to  name  your 
firstborn  child  after 

(a)  a  parent  or  grandparent 
(B)  a  beloved  family  friend 
(O  a  type  of  fruit 

2.  You've  been  feeling  exhausted.  You 

^  (A)  vow  to  20  to  bed  earlier 
(B)  settle  in  for  an  afternoon  nap 
(O  check  into  a  hospital  and 
issue  a  press  statement 

3.  Children  in  developing  nations 

(a)  have  it  tough 

(B)  benefit  from  our  donations 

(O  are  easy  to  adopt 

4.  Your  best  friend  is 

(A)  someone  you've  known  since  high 
school 

(B)  your  dog 

(O  Woodj  Harrelson 

5.  Your  parents 

(A)  did  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances 

(B)  were  great  role  models 
(O  are  on  vour  payroll 

6.  A  good  hobby  is 

(A)  stamp  collecting 

(B)  golf 

(C)  flying  vour  own  707 

7.  You  cry  whenever 

(A)  vou  think  of  how  quickly  time 
is  passing 

(B)  you  see  homeless  people 

(O  Brett  Ratner  makes  you  do  another  take 

8.  Illegal  drugs 

(a)  are  a  menace  to  societv 


(B)  cost  the  U.S.  billions  of  dollars 

a  vear 
(O  make  life  bearable 

9.  You've  gained  weight.  You  get 

{a)  depressed 

(B)  motivated  to  take  better  care  of  yourself 
(O  a  book  contract  with  Judith  Regan  and 
a  show  on  E! 

10.  After  a  night  of  passion,  you 

(a)  tell  the  whole  world  you're  in  love 

(B)  feel  a  warm  glow  all  over 

(O  create  a  shell  company  to  sell  the  DVD 

11.  Your  idea  of  fun  is 

(A)  Space  Mountain  at  Disney  World 

(B)  a  day  at  the  seashore 

(O  pole-dancing  with  Kate  Moss  at  three  a.m. 

12.  Members  of  the  Teamsters  Union 

(A)  are  hardworking 

(B)  may  have  had  a  hand  in  Jimmy  Hoffa's 
disappearance 

(C)  saw  you  naked  on  set 

13.  A  good  place  to  hold  a  birthday  party 
for  your  eight-year-old  daughter  is 

(a)  a  bowling  alley 
(B)  a  skating  rink 
"  (O  the  Grill 

14.  The  last  book  you  read  was 
(a)  The  Da  Vinci  Code 

(B)  Anna Karenina 

(C)  Dkmeiics 

15.  You  feel  so  alive  and  ecstatic.  You're 

(a)  watching  your  favorite  team  win  the 

big  game 
(B)  finally  getting  married 
(O  at  Barry  Diller's  brunch 


16.  You're  having  trouble  with  your 
computer.  You 

(a)  take  it  back  to  the  shop 

for  repairs 
(B)  call  the  customer-service  line 
(O  make  your  assistant  cry 

17.  Your  friends  say  you've  been 
grouchy  lately.  You 

(a)  apologize  for  any  distress  you 

may  have  caused  them 
(B)  explain  that  you've  been 

under  a  lot  of  stress 
(O  fire  them 

18.  You're  playing  checkers  in 
a  bathrobe.  You  must  be 

"'  (A)  relaxing  with  your  kids  on 

a  Sunday  afternoon 
(B)  getting  through  a  rainy  day 

in  the  country  with  friends 
(O  in  rehab 

19.  After  Hurricane  Katrina  hit,  you 

(a)  watched  the  TV  coverage 

with  real  sadness 
(B)  sent  a  check  to  the  Red  Cross 
(O  patrolled  the  French  Quarter 

with  an  AK-47 

20.  When  you  hear  the  name 
"Harvey,"  you 

(A)  think.  That's  a  funny  name 

(B)  are  reminded  of  that 

old  Jimmy  Stewart  movie 
(O  quiver 

21.  Animals 

(A)  are  a  sign  of  God's  bounty 

(B)  can  make  good  pets  when  tame 
(O  must  not  be  harmed  during  the 

making  of  a  motion  picture 


YOUR  SCORE 


What  Does  It  Mean? 


KEY:  (C)  is  the 
correct  answer 
to  all 
questions. 
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Get  an  expert 
to  talk  with  you 

(Not  at  you.) 


his  is  a  brokerage  service.  Schwab  Private  Client  provides  you  with  a  different  way  to  pay  for  Schwab's  broker-dealer  services,  and 
ivestment  advice  offered  within  it  is  solely  incidental  to  those  services.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  requires  all  broker- 
ealers  who  give  brokerage  advice  for  a  fee  to  make  the  following  disclosure:  "Accounts  enrolled  in  this  service  are  brokerage  accounts 
nd  not  advisory  accounts.  Our  interests  may  not  always  be  the  same  as  yours.  Please  ask  us  questions  to  make  sure  you  understand 
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BISII  IS  MY  CO-PILOT 


Vice  President  Dick  Cheney 
on  Air  Force  Two  as  he  Hies 
to  Scott  Air  Force  Base. 
m  Illinois,  March  21.  2006. 
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Dick  Cheney's  public  image  has  hardened 

into  a  grim  caricature  that  longtime  friends  and 

colleagues  don't  recognize:  when  did  the 

whiz  kid  with  the  lopsided  smile  who  ran  Ford's 

White  House  turn  into  the  secretive,  merciless, 

Machiavellian  figure  in  the  news  today? 

In  interviews  with  Cheney,  his  wife,  and 

other  intimates,  TODD  PURDUM  explores 

the  disconnect  and  learns  about  the 

transforming  forces  in  the  vice  president's 

life — his  heart  problems,  the  fortune 

he  made  at  Halliburton,  9/11 — 

as  well  as  the  deep  roots  of  a 

personal  far-right  philosophy  that 

Washington  tried  not  to  see 
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e  reigns, 


in  the  popular  liberal  imagination,  as  the 
Lord  Voldemort  of  the  world  stage:  he 
whose  location  must  not  be  named,  a  dark, 
didactic,  unyielding  presence  who  shoots 
first  and  asks  questions  later,  and  who  an- 
swers to  no  one,  not  even  the  president  he 
supposedly  serves. 

But  there  is  a  dwindling  corps  of  old 
Washington  hands  who  remember  when 
Dick  Cheney  was  not  the  Dark  Lord,  but 
the  bright  young  wizard  from  Wyoming 
who  ran  the  Ford  White  House  at  age  34, 
the  youngest  presidential  chief  of  staff  in 
American  history.  They  remember  when  the 
curled-lip  expression  now  assumed  to  be  a 
malevolent  sneer  was  only  a  lopsided  smile. 

It  turns  out  that  Dick  Cheney  remem- 
bers, too.  On  a  morning  not  long  ago,  the 
vice  president,  whose  relations  with  most 
Washington  reporters  are  now  so  corrosive 
that  he  actually  banned  Tlie  New  York  Times 
from  Air  Force  Two  for  the  duration  of  the 
2004  presidential  campaign,  was  reminisc- 
ing about  the  Times's  Ford-era  White  House 
correspondent.  James  Naughton.  in  his  day 
the  mainstream  media's  merriest  prankster. 

In  the  1976  campaign,  it  was  Naugh- 
ton who  appeared  at  an  impromptu  presi- 
dential press  conference  in  the  feathery 
yellow  head  of  the  San  Diego  Chicken 
sports  mascot:  who  put  a  live  sheep  in  a 
colleague's  hotel  room  with  Cheney's  con- 
nivance; who  sent  out  phony  telegrams  to 
his  brethren  on  the  bus.  telling  them  they 
had  just  been  chosen  by  the  League  of 


"Does  he  acknowledge  that 

he  is  not  as  pleasant  as  he  used  to  be  Flasks  forme 
NewYork  Times  reporter  James  Naughton. 
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Aboard  Air  Force 

o.  Cheat)  watches 

George  \\.  Hush's 

press  conference  of 

March  21.  2006. 


'omen  Voters  to  ask  questions  at  the  next 
levised  presidential  debate.  And  on  the 
orning  after  the  election,  it  was  Cheney 
ho  helped  reporters  pay  him  back. 
"They  recruited  me  to  get  Naughton 
r  all  that  he'd  done  to  the  others  in  the 
■ess  corps,"  Cheney  tells  me  in  his  West 
'ing  office,  his  whole  bearing  suddenly 
•ftening  as  he  rubs  his  palms  together 
id  warms  to  the  tale.  "So  we  basically 
ade  an  arrangement  that  I  would  call 
aughton  and  tell  him  that  President 
ord  had  decided  to  give  one  exclusive 


interview  on  what  it  was  like  to  lose  the 
presidency,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  talk  to 
anybody  else.  It  was  going  to  be  Jim.  And 
if  he  could  be  up  at  Camp  David  the  next 
Saturday  morning  at  eight,  we'd  let  him 
into  the  gate,  and  he'd  be  able  to  do  it.  So 
he  bit,  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

"He  got  ahold  of  George  Tames,'*  the 
Times's  most  famous  photographer,  "flew 
him  in  from  Florida.  He  was  so  worried 
about  missing  the  date  and  the  time  that 
they  went  up  and  spent  the  night  before  at 
the  Cozy  motel  in  Thurmont.  Maryland. 


And,  of  course,  showed  up  at  the  gate  on 
Saturday  morning  to  do  an  interview  with 
the  president  and  discovered  when  they  got 
there  that  nobody  knew  anything  about  the 
interview,  and  the  president  wasn't  even 
at  Camp  David.  He  was  already  headed 
for  Palm  Springs.  California.  And  when 
Naughton  called  in— of  course,  he  called 
my  office  down  here— I  was  there,  and  he 
knew  he'd  been  had. 

"But  the  kicker  on  it  all  was  a  couple  of 
years  later  when  I  was  in  Wyoming,  run- 
ning for  Congress  in  my  first  campaign. 
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(  hello  and  Secretary 

ol  Defense  Donald 

Rumsfeld,  near  Cheney's 

weekend  home  in 

SI.  Michaels.  Man  land. 

March  25, 204)6. 


and  I  had  a  heart  attack  in  Cheyenne. 
And  I  was  in  the  hospital . . .  lying  there 
with  tubes  in  every  part  of  my  body.  I  was 
37  years  old.  I'd  just  had  a  heart  attack. 
My  future  is  passing  before  my  eyes.  Can 
I  keep  up  nry  campaign?  Am  I  going  to 
have  to  give  up  the  run  for  Congress  and 
so  forth.  And  Lynne  walked  in  with  a  tele- 
gram, laughing.  I  looked  at  her.  'What's  so 
funny?  This  is  not  the  situation'  . . .  and  she 
handed  me  the  telegram,  and  it  said.  'Dear 
Dick.  I  didn't  do  it.'  signed  Naughton." 
Naughton's  memories  of  the  old  days 


are  just  as  fond.  But  when  I  call  him  a  few 
hours  after  my  talk  with  the  vice  presi- 
dent, he  wants  to  know.  "Does  he  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  not  as  pleasant  as  he  used 
to  be'?" 

A  former  executive  editor  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  who  oversaw  work  that 
won  10  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Naughton  all  but 
sighs  in  search  of  an  explanation.  "I  guess 
I  would  like  to  believe."  he  says,  "without 
any  evidence  to  support  it.  that  coming 
very  close  to  death  has  somehow  compelled 
him  to  act  as  though  he  only  has  so  much 


breath  and  so  much  life,  that  he's  only  gotj 
so  much  time  to  accomplish  what  he  has  tel 
do.  But  the  public  figure  is  nothing  like  thtl 
private  one  that  I  remember." 

Since  1978,  Cheney  has  suffered 
four  heart  attacks  and  undergone! 
quadruple-bypass  surgery,  balloon 
angioplasty,  and.  in  June  of  2001. 
the  implantation  of  a  cardiac  defi- 
brillator, which  includes  a  pacemaker  that 
monitors  every  heartbeat  and  can  speed  up 
or  slow  down  the  rhythm  of  his  heartbeat  as 
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needed.  It  also  has  the  capability  to  shock 
the  heart  to  rescue  it  from  any  potentially 
fatal  change  in  rhythm.  He  takes  a  range 
of  medications  that  he  and  his  doctors  de- 
cline to  detail.  The  extent  of  his  atheroscle- 
rosis (hardening  of  the  arteries,  which,  if  it 
extends  beyond  the  heart  to  the  brain,  can 
cause  hard-to-recognize  changes  in  cogni- 
tion) is  unknown.  Bypass  surgery  itself  has 
long  been  associated  with  subtle  changes  in 
neurological  function.  At  age  65,  Cheney  is 
easily  30  or  more  pounds  overweight,  seems 
to  have  slacked  off  on  what  was  once  a  more 
rigorous  diet,  and  appears  to  suffer  from  re- 
current bouts  of  gout.  At  a  roundtable  lunch 
with  reporters  a  couple  of  years  ago,  two  who 
were  present  say,  he  cut  his  buffalo  steak  in 
bite-size  pieces  the  moment  it  arrived,  then 
proceeded  to  salt  each  side  of  each  piece. 

In  November  2004  the  Johnston  &  Mur- 
phy shoe  store  at  Tysons  Corner  in  subur- 
ban Virginia  issued  a  press  release  not- 
ing that  Cheney's  shoe  size  had  changed 
to  10EEE  (in  a  Lasalle  wingtip  loafer  in 
brushed  mahogany),  prompting  overwrought 
speculation  that  such  swollen  feet  signaled 
he  could  be  suffering  from  undisclosed  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

Other  theories  abound  to  explain  Che- 
ney's present  persona:  His  10  years  in 
Congress  left  him  underwhelmed  with  the 
quality  of  that  institution  and  determined 
to  minimize  its  power,  especially  in  foreign 
policy.  Running  the  Pentagon  for  the  first 
President  Bush  made  him  a  player,  not  a 
staffer,  and  the  power  went  to  his  head. 
Running  Halliburton,  the  giant  oil-field- 
services  company,  made  him  real  money 
(many  million  times  over)  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  he  liked  the  privacy  and 
comparative  lack  of  BS.  Being  hustled  out 
of  his  office  by  the  Secret  Service  on  Sep- 
tember 11  to  the  bunker,  then  enduring 
months  of  life  on  the  lam  with  a  biohazard 
suit  in  the  backseat  of  his  limousine,  con- 
firmed all  his  worst  fears  about  the  dangers 
of  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  his  heart  or  his 
shoes,  the  conviction  that  Cheney  has  be- 
come the  Grinch  continued  on  page  i 74 


"My  image  might  be  better 

)ut  there  ...  if  I  spent  more  time  as  a  public  figure 
trying  to  improve  my  image,"  says  Cheney. 


I  N  E     2  0  0  6 
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is  Hurricane  Katrina  bore  down,  and  weather  exp^ 
evacuation;  FEMA  director  Michael  Brown  held  off  on  read 
letters,  instead  of  urgent  phone  calls.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  bo< 
line  of  that  desperate  week  of  August  27,  2005,  revealing  the  foolishne 
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ery  hour  counted.  Yet  Mayor  Ray  Nagin  waited  to  order  a  mandatory 
lief;  Governor  Kathleen  Blanco  and  President  Bush  exchanged  form 
le  Great  Delude,  DOUGLAS  BRINKLEY  lays  out  a  life-and-death  time 
ar,  and  politics  that  turned  natural  disaster  into  man-made  catastrophe 


AFTER  THE  FLOOD 

Fires  smolder  across  a 

submerged  Crescent  City  on 

September  3,  2005,  five 

days  after  Hurricane  katrina 

made  landfall  in  Louisiana. 
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ATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,  2005.  New 


Orleans  mayor  Ray  Nagin  convened  a  press  briefing  at  noon  at 
City  Hall.  Casually  dressed,  his  shaved  head  shining  in  the  media 
lights,  Nagin  strained  to  seem  like  a  man  in  charge.  The  day  be- 
fore, Louisiana's  low-key  governor,  Kathleen  Babineaux  Blanco, 
had  declared  a  state  of  emergency  Reports  from  meteorologists 
indicated  that  Hurricane  Katrina  was  growing  ever  more  menac- 
ing. "Although  the  track  could  change,  forecasters  believe  Hur- 
ricane Katrina  will  affect  New  Orleans,"  said  Nagin,  49.  scratch- 
ing his  trimmed  goatee.  "We  may  call  for  a  voluntary  evacuation 
later  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow  morning."  In  terms  of  emergency 
preparedness,  only  a  mandatory  order  would  have  been  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  public.  But  Nagin  haltingly  explained  that  he  needed 
to  confer  with  city  lawyers  about  his  options. 

As  politicians  go,  Nagin  was  a  showboater.  Just  that  morning,  in 
fact,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  had  reported  on  the  mayor's 
latest  venture:  acting.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  made  his 'film  de- 
but in  an  indie  thriller  called  Labou.  For  five  hours— in  the  thick  of 
the  tropical-storm  season— he  had  rehearsed  and  delivered  his  lines. 
His  role:  a  corrupt  Louisiana  mayor.  As  he  left  the  set  he  was  in  a 
boastful  mood,  reportedly  calling  out.  "Hollywood  South,  baby!" 

A  New  Orleans  native  with  an  M.B.A.  degree,  Nagin  had  become 
a  local  powerhouse  in  cable  TV.  In  2002  he  jumped  into  politics.  A 
virgin  candidate  with  no  public  record  whatsoever,  he  campaigned  as 
a  law-and-order  reformer  who  would  weed  out  corruption.  Once  in 
power,  he  became  a  darling  of  the  conservative  business  elite,  an 
African-American  who  was  a  virtual  chamber-of-commerce  cheer- 
leader when  it  came  to  New  Orleans's  future.  (Behind  his  back,  some 
African-American  city-council  members  called  him  "Ray  Reagan.") 
Though  he  helped  bridge  differences  between  the  city's  blacks,  who 
made  up  67  percent  of  the  population,  and  whites,  who  accounted  for 
28  percent,  his  short  tenure  had  been  a  rocky  one.  Within  two  years,  the 
local  murder  rate  had  skyrocketed  to  almost  10  times  the  national  aver- 
age. When  it  came  to  good  governance  and  keeping  the  peace,  many 
considered  the  C.E.O.  mayor,  in  Texas  parlance,  all  hat,  no  cattle. 

Among  Nagin's  chief  concerns  that  day:  that  hotel  owners— at 
the  center  of  the  city's  S5  billion  tourism  trade  might  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  sue  if  their  businesses  were  to  be  disrupted  because  of  a 
mandatory  evacuation.  Instead  of  concentrating  exclusively  on  the 
needs  of  the  112.000  citizens  who  didn't  own  cars  and  could  not 


Excerpted  from  The  Greai  Deluge:  Hurricane  Katrina.  New  Orleans,  and 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  by  Douglas  Brinkley.  to  be  published  this  month 
by  William  Morrow,  an  imprint  of  HarperCollins  Publishers:  ©  2006  by 
the  author. 


ON  WINDS  AND  PRAYERS 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  a  roof 

blows  off  in  Kenner,  Louisiana, 

August  29,  2005;  Louisiana 

governor  Kathleen  Blanco  does 

some  soul-searching  in  Baton 

Rouge,  March  24.  2006;  a 

New  Orleans  levee  breach, 

August  30,  2005:  local  homes  are 

deluged,  August  31,  2005: 

Mayor  Ray  Nagin  at  City  Hall, 

March  15.  2006;  traffic  backs  up 

as  residents  head  for  higher 

ground,  August  28,  2005. 
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leave  the  area  "voluntarily,"  instead  of  mar- 
shaling the  personnel  and  deploying  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  confronting  the  storm. 
Ray  Nagin  stalled. 


I 


n  Washington,  D.C..  Michael  D.  Brown, 

the  director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 

Management  Agency  (fema),  received 

a  briefing  from  the  National  Hurricane 

Center  (N.H.C.)  on  Katrina's  potential 

severity.  Like  Nagin,  Brown  responded  by 

letting  the  day  pass.  He  didn't  send  adequate 

emergency-response  management  teams.  He 

didn't  call  on  fleets  of  buses  to  be  in  position 

to  move  in  after  the  storm.  He  sent  two  senior 

public-affairs  officials  and  then  waited  to  see 

what  would  happen. 

In  Baton  Rouge.  Governor  Blanco,  in 
contrast,  took  action.  She  began  encouraging 
New  Orleanians  to  go  door-to-door  and  persuade  their  neighbors  to 
leave.  She  oversaw  the  effort  to  route  traffic  lanes  to  facilitate  a  safe 
exodus  from  the  region.  She  held  a  conference  call  with  Louisiana 
officials  and  65  legislators  from  the  coastal  parishes,  trying  to  co- 
ordinate last-minute  disaster-preparedness  measures.  She  ordered 
more  than  200  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  vessels  to  be  ready 
and  waiting  outside  the  projected  danger  zone. 

And  yet,  instead  of  placing  an  urgent  phone  call  that  day  to  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Bush.  Blanco  decided  to  send  him  a  legal  form  re- 
questing that  he  declare  a  federal  state  of  emergency  in  southeastern 
Louisiana.  While  her  letter  followed  proper  protocol,  she  neglected  to 
specify  her  state's  needs  for  federal  transportation,  for  rescue  boats, 
for  other  vital  items  and  manpower.  Just  as  Nagin  wasn't  properly 
communicating  his  city's  needs  to  Blanco  in  Baton  Rouge,  Baton 


Wong  Nagin s  chief  concerns: 

hat  hotel  owners— at  the  center  of  the  city's  $5  billion 

ourism  trade-would  sue  if  their  businesses  were  to  be  disrupted 

)ecause  of  a  mandatory  evacuation. 
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Rouge  wasn't  properly  communicating  with  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (President  Bush  was  vacationing  at  his  ranch 
in  Crawford,  Texas,  and  he  responded  in  kind  to  the 
governor's  form  letter.  In  legally  correct  fashion,  he  com- 
plied with  her  request  for  federal  assistance,  authorizing 
fema  "to  coordinate  all  disaster  relief") 

At  five  p.m..  the  governor  and  the  mayor 
held  a  press  conference.  They  were  vis- 
ibly uncomfortable  with  each  other.  They 
jointly  announced  that  in  anticipation  of 
Katrina  a  voluntary-evacuation  order 
had  been  issued  for  the  city.  But  their  message  was 
mixed.  A  New  Orleans  resident  could  have  taken  such 
a  directive  to  mean  a  lot  of  things.  Just  that  afternoon, 
the  N.H.C. s  Advisory  Number  18  had  warned  that 
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"Katrina  could  become  a  Category  Four  hurricane  later  tonight 
or  Sunday.**  That  should  have  been  Nagin's  lead.  It  was,  at  least,  in 
the  Times-Picayune's  early  Sunday  edition,  which  ran  a  big  block- 
letter  headline:  katrina  takes  aim.  The  chain  of  responsibility  for 
urban  evacuation,  highly  debated  after  Katrina,  was  really  quite 
simple,  according  to  homeland-security  mandates:  the  mayor:  the 
New  Orleans  director  of  homeland  security;  the  governor;  the  fed- 
eral secretary  of  homeland  security;  the  president. 

That  evening,  N.H.C.  director  Max  Mayfield  phoned  Blanco. 
He  wanted  her  to  know  that  Katrina  was  barreling  Louisiana's  way 
and  that  he  was  "sorry."  His  voice  was  maudlin  and  full  of  trepida- 
tion. "Thank  you,  Max,"  she  said.  "But  you  need  to  talk  to  Ray 
Nagin."  A  frustrated  Mayfield  said,  "I've  been  trying  to  talk  to 
him,  but  I  can't  reach  him."  An  exasperated  Blanco  put  Mayfield 
and  Nagin  in  touch,  and  when  they  finally  spoke,  Mayfield  made 
his  point  forcefully:  "Mr.  Mayor,  I've  never  seen  a  storm  like  this. 
I've  never  seen  conditions  like  this." 

Andrew  Travers,  a  graduate  student  in  history  at  Tu- 
lane,  spent  his  Saturday  evening  at  Pat  O'Brien's,  the 
French  Quarter  bar.  downing  "hurri- 
canes," a  potent  rum-and-fruit-juice 
concoction  created  in  the  1940s  by 
revelers  waiting  out  a  ferocious  tropical  storm. 
(The  recipe,  according  to  New  Orleans  chef  Emeril 
Lagasse:  two  ounces  each  of  light  and  dark  rum, 
one  ounce  each  of  grenadine,  orange  juice,  and 
sour  mix,  one  teaspoon  of  sugar,  with  orange 
wedges  for  garnish.)  Not  unlike  various  watering 
holes  around  town,  O'Brien's  was  packed— one 
giant  "hurricane  party"— the  cocktails  being 
pounded  back  by  rebels  determined  to  booze  and 
boogie  on,  whatever  came  their  way. 

SUNDAY.  At  exactly  10:11  a.m.,  as  winds 
accelerated  to  175  m.p.h.,  an  urgent 
National  Weather  Service  (N.W.S.)  ad- 
visory was  sent  to  media  outlets  and 
government  officials.  There  was  very 
little  sober  science  in  it,  only  savage  imagery,  like 
some  white  paper  by  way  of  Dante's  Inferno: 

HURRICANE  KATRINA  ...  A  MOST  POWERFUL  HURRICANE  WITH 
UNPRECEDENTED  STRENGTH MOST  OF  THE  AREA  WILL  BE  UN- 
INHABITABLE FOR  WEEKS  .  .  .  PERHAPS  LONGER  ...  AT  LEAST  ONE 
HALF  OF  WELL-CONSTRUCTED  HOMES  WILL  HAVE  ROOF  AND  WALL 

FAILURE.  ALL  GABLED  ROOFS  WILL  FAIL ALL  WOOD  FRAMED 

LOW  RISING  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS  WILL  BE  DESTROYED 

POWER  OUTAGES  WILL  LAST  FOR  WEEKS WATER  SHORTAGES 

WILL  MAKE  HUMAN  SUFFERING  INCREDIBLE  BY  MODERN  STAN- 
DARDS     FEW  CROPS  WILL  REMAIN.  LIVESTOCK  LEFT  EXPOSED 

TO  THE  WINDS  WILL  BE  KILLED. .  .  .  ONCE  TROPICAL  STORM  AND 
HURRICANE  FORCE  WINDS  ONSET  ...  DO  NOT  VENTURE  OUTSIDE! 


CATEGORY  3\I(.IIIM\RI 


Clockwise  from  above:  dapper  e\-i  I  M  \  chief  Michael  Bnmn 

with  his  do».  Rudy,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March  14.  2006: 

the  Hooded  city,  August  30,  2005:  top  cop  Warren  Rilc\ 

in  the  French  Quarter.  March  16.  2006:  local  radio  sagci 

Garland  Robinette.  March  16.  2006:  Calvin  Kayard. 

foreground,  and  others  in  the  wealthy  I  ptown  district  prepare 

for  would-be  trespassers.  September  14.  2005:  katrinaV 

displaced  in  the  Houston  Astrodome.  September  2.  2005. 


The  impassioned,  unconventional  advisory  had  been  composed 
by  Robert  Ricks,  a  forecaster  at  the  N.W.S.'s  office  in  Slidell.  Loui- 
siana. Ricks  was  the  hurricane's  Paul  Revere.  For  his  wording,  he 
relied  on  an  N.W.S.  collection  of  phrases  recommended  for  hurri- 
cane bulletins,  many  of  which  had  never  been  used  before.  Ricks, 
who  had  grown  up  in  New  Orleans's  Lower  Ninth  Ward,  had 
drafted  a  text  that  created  an  apocalyptic  picture  anyone  could 
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understand.  "It  just  happened  to  be 
me  that  day,"  llicks  later  explained 
to  NBC's  Brian  Williams.  "I  would 
much  rather  have  been  wrong  in  this 
one." 

Just  as  Ricks  was  composing  his 
advisory,  Ray  Nagin  issued  the  order 
for  the  first  mandatory  evacuation  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  "I  wish  1  had 
better  news,"  he  said,  "but  we're  fac- 
ing the  storm  most  of  us  have  feared. 
This  is  very  serious.  This  is  going  to 

be  an  unprecedented  event I  want 

to  emphasize,  the  first  choice  of  every 
citizen  should  be  to  leave."  The  mayor 
advised  those  who  couldn't  find  a  way 
out  of  New  Orleans  to  head  to  the  Su- 
perdome.  He  asked  citizens  to  check 
on  their  relatives  and  neighbors  in 


We  need 

Bush  from  the 


VOUr  lielp^  Blanco  pleaded  to  President 
governors  mansion.  "We  need  everything  you ve  got. 


•• 


advance  of  the  crisis.  "This  is  an  opportunity,"  he  said,  "for  us  to 
come  together  in  a  way  we've  never  done  before."  He  was  joined  by 
the  governor  and  other  officials. 

Blanco,  62.  looked  ashen,  even  though  she  had  applied  circles 
of  rouge  to  her  cheeks.  She  was  not  a  typical  Louisiana  politician. 
Plump  and  schoolmarmish.  her  face  displaying  a  hangdog  cast,  the 
governor  had  become  known  for  both  her  bedrock  decency  and  her 
fairly  charmless  courtesy.  She  was  also  shrewd  and  had  some  of 
the  good-ol'-boy  toughness  of  an  old-time  southern  pol.  A  former 
schoolteacher,  she  always  dressed  impeccably,  often  adorned  with  a 
double  strand  of  pearls  and  a  Louisiana-state-seal  pin  on  her  lapel. 
Odd  as  it  sounds,  this  was  the  same  woman  whom  fema  chief  Mi- 
chael Brown  would  later  describe  in  this  way:  "Blanco  reminded  me 
of  an  aunt  I  have  whom  I  love  to  pieces.  But  I  would  never  trust  this 
aunt  to  run  a  state  or  be  a  mayor.  She  was  just  a  wonderful  human 
being.  I  just  see  Blanco  as  this  really  nice  woman  who  is  just  way 
beyond  her  level  of  ability." 

That  ominous  Sunday,  standing  with 
Nagin.  Blanco  relayed  a  message  from 
President  Bush,  expressing  his  con- 
cern and  his  hope  that  the  mandatory- 
evacuation  order  would  be  heeded. 

As  Katrina  approached,  the 
most  respected  broadcasting 
voice  in  Louisiana  was  that 
of  radio  announcer  Garland 
Robinette,  of  WWL.  870  on 
the  AM  dial.  Nobody  knew  why  he  had 
such  a  clear,  deep,  comforting  lilt,  but  he 
did.  Reared  in  a  shack  behind  a  Humble 
Oil  swamp  camp,  near  the  small  Cajun 
community  of  Des  Allemands,  Robi- 
nette understood  rank  poverty.  Feisty  and 
independent-minded,  he  had  gotten  kicked 
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out  of  Nicholls  State  University  for  punching 
the  golf  coach.  After  flunking  out  of  L.S.U., 
he  shoved  off  to  Vietnam,  serving  as  a  Swift 
Boat  officer  and  eventually  receiving  two  Pur- 
ple Hearts.  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  he  learned 
about  the  horrors  of  combat,  death,  and  de- 
struction. He  also  learned  never  to  fully  trust 
the  U.S.  government. 

As  he  headed  over  to  the  fifth-floor  studio 
of  WWL,  Robinette,  62,  had  a  flashback. 
"I  got  goose  bumps,"  he  said,  reminded 
of  how  animals  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia  had  seemed  to  instinctively  disappear 
before  a  firefight.  "It  was  Vietnam  all  over 
again.  I  looked  up.  There  were  no  green 
parrots  in  the  palm  trees.  I  looked  down 
the  street,  not  a  stray  cat."  That  evening, 
Robinette  settled  in  front  of  the  microphone 
and  didn't  mince  words:  "I  know  the  pow- 
ers that  be  say  not  to  panic.  I'm  telling  you: 
Panic,  worry,  run.  The  birds  are  gone.  Get 
out  of  town!  Now!  Don't  stay!  Leave!  Save 
yourself  while  you  can.  Go . . .  go . . .  go." 

MONDAY.  The  eye  of  Katrina,  a 
strong  Category  3  hurricane  with 
sustained  winds  of  125  m.p.h.,  struck  the 
shore  at  6:10  a.m.  It  hit  just  to  the  south 
of  the  hamlet  of  Buras,  about  63  miles 
southeast  of  New  Orleans.  Virtually  all  of 
the  fishing  village's  1,146  households  were 
flattened.  Livestock  and  wildlife  drowned  en 
masse;  the  residents,  fortunately,  had  fled. 
Robinette  took  listeners'  phone  calls.  Des- 
perate pleas  were  coming  in  from  Treme  and 
Chalmette.  Slidell  and  Metairie.  A  woman 
screamed,  "We  have  a  two-year-old— I  think 
we're  going  to  drown."  All  the  while,  the  ra- 
dio station's  high-rise  building  shook  like  a 
struck  tuning  fork.  Then  the  studio's  plate- 
glass  window  blew  outward.  An  airstream, 
like  that  of  a  jet  engine,  almost  sucked 
Robinette  through  the  opening.  Everything 
around  him— papers,  books,  furniture, 
tapes— went  flying  into  the  morning  sky. 
Even  so,  Robinette  kept  on  broadcasting, 
shifting  his  operations  to  the  closet.  He  told 
his  listeners  that,  while  wind  damage  would 
be  extensive,  Katrina  seemed  to  be  sidestep- 
ping the  city,  aiming  its  fury  farther  east. 

Holed  up  in  N.O.P.D.  headquarters  on 
nearby  South  Broad  Street  was  Warren 
Riley,  then  the  deputy  chief  of  police.  His 
dispatchers  were  overwhelmed.  In  the  first 
23  minutes  after  the  hurricane  swept  through 
town,  they  received  more  than  600  desper- 
ate calls.  The  levees  were  being  breached, 
storm  surges  were  topping  floodwalls, 
roofs  were  peeling  off,  and  people  were 
dying.  Homes  were  con tinued  on  page  i84 
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lor  the  last  20  years,  at 
a  top-secret  laboratory  deep  in  the  Austra- 
lian outback,  a  team  of  scientists  has  been 
turning  out  actors  and  actresses.  An  early 
product,  Paul  Hogan,  shot  to  fame  with 
Crocodile  Dundee,  but  his  popularity  soon 
waned.  In  retrospect,  he  seemed  almost  too 
Australian,  with  his  crude  (cro/d)  accent  and 
constant  talk  of  "shrimps  on  the  barbie."  And 
so  it  was  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Test  tubes  bubbled  and  smoked.  Out 
popped  Nicole  Kidman,  who  wowed  inter- 
national audiences  and,  for  a  while,  Tom 
Cruise.  Not  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels, 
the  team  followed  up  by  hatching  Naomi 
Watts,  Cate  Blanchett,  Russell  Crowe,  and 
Heath  Ledger. 

Soon,  however,  Crowe  began  touring 
with  his  band  and  getting  tough  with  hotel 
clerks.  The  scientists  had  to  come  up  with 
something,  fast,  before  their  funding  was 
taken  away.  And  so  here  she  is,  Jacinda 
Barrett.  Early  test  runs  (key  roles  in  Urban 
Legends:  Final  Cut  and  The  Human  Stain) 
have  been  promising,  but  2006  is  her  do- 
or-die year. 

Barrett  will  first  make  a  splash  (har-har)  in 
Poseidon,  Wolfgang  Petersen's  sure-to-be- 
socko  remake  of  The  Poseidon  Adventure. 
Then  she'll  show  her  comedic  side  in  School 
for  Scoundrels,  a  romp  co-starring  Billy  Bob 
Thornton  and  Ben  Stiller.  In  the  fall,  it's  on  to 
more  serious  fare,  including  The  Last  Kiss, 
from  a  script  by  current  Oscar  king  Paul 
Haggis  (Crash). 

The  daughter  of  a  Brisbane  firefighter, 
Barrett  was  a  teen  model  before  chucking 
the  runway  life  to  attend  the  British  Ameri- 
can Drama  Academy  in  England.  She  now 
lives  in  Los  Angeles,  not  far  from  the  Warner 
Bros,  lot,  where  the  bulk  of  Poseidon  was 
filmed.  Even  with  her  recent  rise,  she  has  yet 
to  experience  any  good  Hollywood  sleaze. 
"Maybe  I've  got  to  start  going  to  more  par- 
ties," she  says.  -JIMWINDOLF 
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WOOF,    WOOF 

Jacinda  Barrett,  photographed 

with  her  dogs,  Lucy  and 

Legend,  in  Los  Angeles  on 

March  20,  2006. 
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ON  THE  ROAD 

Anderson  Cooper, 
photographed 
by  Annie  Leibovitz 
New  Orleans  on 
March  23,  2006. 
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disaster  zone,  ANDERSON  COOPER  became 

the  conscience  of  a  nation.  But  even  as  he 

shared  the  nightmare  of  a  drowning  city,  another 

wall  was  coming  down:  the  emotional  one 

Cooper  had  built  to  shield  himself  from  the  memory 

of  his  brother's  1988  suicide.  In  an  excerpt 

from  his  memoir,  the  now  famous  CNN  anchor  recalls 

how  the  epic  tragedy  he  covered  triggered 

a  deeply  personal  reckoning 
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t's  Tuesday,  just  over  a  week  since  the 
storm,  and  the  floodwaters  are  receding, 
a  bit  more  each  day.  Last  week  there  were 
not  enough  police:  now  there  are  too  many. 
Thousands  of  law-enforcement  personnel 
from  all  around  the  country  have  descend- 
ed on  New  Orleans.  The  bodies,  however, 
remain  uncollected,  and  hundreds  of  resi- 
dents are  still  trying  to  tough  it  out,  refus- 
ing to  leave  their  homes,  and  their  pets. 

"This  is  a  dog-and-pony  show."  a  New 
Orleans  cop  says  to  me.  laughing.  'Twenty 
thousand  law-enforcement  officers  in  the  city 
right  now.  for  what?  Three  thousand  people0 


breviations  are  here,  and  they  all  look  the 
same:  Oakley  shades,  narco-tactical  vests, 
sidearms  strapped  to  their  legs.  They  stand 
around  wearing  T-shirts  with  steroid  slogans, 
clutching  high-caliber  assault  rifles,  angled 
down,  their  index  fingers  at  the  ready. 

Everyone  wants  to  help,  but  there's  just  not 
much  for  them  to  do.  I  get  stopped  at  a  check- 
point by  some  National  Guarckroops.  I  show 
my  ID.  but  one  of  the  soldiers  wants  more. 

"Do  you  have  a  letter  from  the  battalion 
commander?"  he  asks  me. 

'T.  don't  need  a  letter  from  the  battalion  com- 
mander." I  say.  He  nods  and  waves  me  on.    . 

"Nice  going,  Obi-Wan,"  Neil  Hallsworth. 
my  cameraman,  jokes.  "We're  not  the  droids 
you're  looking  for." 

I'm  not  shocked  anymore  by  the  bodies,  the 
blunders.  You  can't  stay  stunned  forever.  The 
anger  doesn't  go  away,  but  it  settles  somewhere 
behind  your  heart;  it  deepens  into  resolve.  I 
feel  connected  to  what's  around  me.  no  longer 
just  observing.  I  feel  I  am  living  it.  breathing  it. 
There  is  no  hotel  to  go  back  to.  isolated  from 


I'm  not  sure  when  it  happened,  when  I  re 
ized  that  something  had  changed.  I  don't  thii 
there  was  a  precise  moment,  a  particular  di 
It's  like  when  you're  mourning  and  sudder 
you  become  aware  that  the  pain  has  fade 
You  don't  remember  exactly  when  it  did.  O 
day  you  laugh,  and  it  shocks  you.  You  forg 
that  your  body  could  make  such  a  sound. 

Here,  in  New  Orleans,  the  compartment; 
ization  I've  always  maintained  has  fallen  apa 
been  worn  down  by  the  weight  of  emotion,  tl 
power  of  memory.  For  so  long  I  tried  to  sep 
rate  myself  from  my  past.  I  tried  to  move  o 
forget  what  I'd  lost,  but  the  truth  is.  none  of  i 
ever  gone  away.  The  past  is  all  around,  and 
New  Orleans  I  can't  pretend  it's  not. 

y  mother's  name  is  Gloria  Va 
derbilt,  and  long  before  I  ev< 
got  into  the  news  business,  si 
was  making  headlines.  She  w; 
born  in  1924  to  a  family  of  great  wealt 
and  early  on  discovered  its  limits.  Whe 
she  was  15  months  old  her  father  died,  ar 


thought  we  had  a  silent  agreement . , ,  [to]  just  g 


There  are  all  these  agencies  with  firepower 
meant  for  Iraq.  I've  got  guys  who  I'm  respon- 
sible to  drive  around  and  help  patrol,  and 
they're  frustrated  with  me  because  they've 
got  no  action:  'We  want  some  action,  we  want 
some  action!'  "Well,  you  know,  I'm  sorry  we 
can't  provide  any  action  for  you  so  you  can 
go  out  and  play  war  games  with  your  toys 
that  you've  never  gotten  to  use."  It's  a  joke.  It's 
\\  ay,  way,  way  too  much,  w  ay,  way,  way  too 
late.  It's  like  a  big  Mardi  Gras  parade  of  po- 
lice, only  there's  nobody  to  catch  any  beads, 
because  there's  nobody  left  out  there." 

F.B.I.,  fema.  ICE..  A.T.F.,  L.A.P.D.. 
E.R.T..  N.Y.P.D.— all  the  acronyms  and  ab- 


1  \cerpted  from  Dispatches  from  the  Edge,  by 
Anderson  Cooper,  to  be  published  this  month 
by  HarperCollins:  ©  2006  by  the  author. 


the  destruction,  as  there  was  when  I  covered 
the  tsunami  in  Sri  Lanka.  We  are  surrounded, 
all  day.  all  night.  There's  no  escape.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  get  away  even  if  I  could.  I  don't  check 
ray  voice  mail  for  messages.  I  don't  call  home. 
I  never  want  to  leave. 

We're  sleeping  in  trailers  parked  on  Canal 
Street,  not  far  from  what  used  to  be  the  old 
Maison  Blanche  department  store,  where 
ray  father  once  worked.  At  night  sometimes. 
when  the  broadcast  is  done,  we  sit  outside  the 
trailers  in  small  groups,  staring  at  the  silhou- 
ettes of  empty  buildings.  We  don't  need  to  say 
a  thing.  There  is  a  bond  that's  forming  among 
us.  We  are  in  new  territory,  on  the  cliffs  edge. 
This  place  has  no  name,  and  all  of  us  know  it. 
The  city  is  exposed:  flesh  and  blood,  muscle 
and  bone.  New  Orleans  is  a  fresh  wound, 
sliced  open  by  the  shrapnel  of  a  storm. 


for  years  afterward,  she  was  shuttled  abouf 
from  continent  to  continent,  her  mother  af 
ways  moving  off"  into  unseen  rooms,  prepaJ 
ing  for  parties  and  evenings  on  the  town.  A 
10  my  mother  became  the  center  of  a  highl; 
publicized  custody  battle.  My  mother's  pow 
erful  aunt.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitnev 
was  able  to  convince  a  New  York  court  tha 
my  mother's  mother  was  unfit.  It  was  durinj 
the  Depression,  and  the  trial  was  a  tablok 
obsession.  The  court  took  my  mother  awa 
from  her  mother  and  the  Irish  nurse  she  tru 
ly  loved,  and  handed  her  over  to  Whitney. 

My  brother  and  I  knew  none  of  this  a: 
children,  of  course,  but  we'd  sometime: 
seen  a  look  in  our  mother's  eyes,  a  slight  di 
lation  of  the  pupil,  a  hint  of  pain  and  fear, 
didn't  know  what  it  meant  until  after  my  fa 
ther  died.  I  glanced  at  myself  in  the  mirroi 
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d  saw  the  same  look  staring  back  at  me. 
My  father's  name  was  Wyatt  Cooper.  He 
s  born  in  Quitman.  Mississippi,  a  small 
vn  hit  hard  by  the  Depression,  which  start- 
just  two  years  after  his  birth.  His  family 
s  poor,  his  father  was  a  farmer,  though  by 
accounts  not  a  very  diligent  one. 
My  father  was  a  born  storyteller.  As  a 
Id,  he  was  often  asked  to  give  sermons  at 
titman's  First  Baptist  Church  when  the 
:acher  was  out  of  town.  He  wanted  to  be 
actor  from  the  time  he  was  little,  but  in 
litman  during  the  Depression  that  didn't 
m  like  a  very  realistic  goal. 
"Listen  to  me,  boy,  and  I'll  make  you 
:  youngest  goddamn  governor  this  state's 
:r  had,"  my  grandfather  would  bellow  at 
i  dad.  But  my  father  had  no  interest  in 
father's  far-fetched  political  plans. 
Whenever  he  could  save  up  money,  he'd 
ch  a  ride  into  Quitman  and  see  movies  at 
i  Majestic,  the  only  theater  in  town.  The 
iladelphia  Story  played  there;  so  did  Gone 
h  the  Wind.  Films  showed  for  only  a  day 


"There  was  something  about  his  eyes."  my 
mother  later  told  me.  "We  were  from  very 
different  worlds,  but  he  understood  me  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  ever  had."  They  were 
married  just  before  Christmas  1964.  One 
year  later  my  brother.  Carter,  was  born.  I 
came  along  two  years  after  that. 

When  I  was  born,  my  parents  lived  in  a 
five-story  town  house  on  New  York's  Upper 
East  Side.  Out  front  were  two  stone  lions,  si- 
lent sentinels  guarding  our  home.  There  was 
a  marble  foyer  and  a  sweeping  spiral  stair- 
case, and  though  I  don't  remember  the  house 
well.  1  recall  the  smell  of  Rigaud  candles, 
green  wax,  heavy  scent.  The  candles'  flames 
shimmered  against  bottles  of  Noilly  Prat  and 
chilled  aquavit,  white  wine  in  silver  goblets 
with  boar-tusk  handles.  There  were  fabric- 
draped  walls,  smooth  silks,  and  needlepoint 
pillows,  rough  against  a  child's  soft  cheeks. 
The  tables  were  laden  with  bowls  of  polished 
wood  with  silver  fishes  jumping  out. 

When  my  parents  had  parties,  my  broth- 
er and  I  were  always  encouraged  to  attend. 


a  woman  sang,  "Good  morning,  heart- 
ache." Her  distant  voice  lulled  us  to  sleep. 

I  never  imagined  it  was  anything  special. 
I  never  believed  that  that  life  would  end.  I 
had  a  father  and  a  mother,  a  brother  and  a 
nanny,  a  childhood  untouched  by  loss.  When 
my  father  died,  in  1978,  and  the  chasm  first 
opened,  it  seemed  easier  just  to  run  away. 

After  his  death,  we  moved  every  few 
years— bigger  apartments,  one  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  last.  My  mother  would  get  rest- 
less, start  to  redecorate.  Then  my  brother 
and  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  she'd 
begin  searching  for  another  home— a  new 
place  to  settle,  a  new  canvas  to  work  on. 

I  didn't  know  my  mother  was  famous 
until  I  was  about  12.  I  was  in  middle 
school  when  she  designed  a  line  of  jeans 
that  became  wildly  successful.  On  the 
street,  suddenly  people  began  to  stare  at 
us  and  point.  My  brother  and  I  thought  it 
was  funny.  We'd  count  how  many  times 
we  saw  our  mother's  name  stitched  on 
the  back  pocket  of  somebody's  pants. 


ough  our  childhood  loss  and  meet  up  as  adults 


two,  but  my  father  tried  to  see  them  all. 
'd  save  the  ticket  stubs  in  a  scrapbook. 
Eventually  he  left  Mississippi  and  worked 
in  actor  in  Hollywood  and  Italy,  did  stage 
xiuctions,  and  took  bit  parts  in  TV  dramas 
i  cigarette  ads,  but  his  career  never  really 
»k  off.  He  found  more  success  as  a  screen- 
iter,  working  at  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 

y  parents  met  at  a  dinner  party. 
Their  backgrounds  could  not 
have  been  more  different.  My 
father  had  never  been  married 
i  had  a  large  clan  of  brothers  and  sisters 
d  a  mother  whom  he  adored.  My  mother 
s  an  only  child  estranged  from  her  moth- 
and  her  third  marriage  had  just  ended.  In 
:h  other,  however,  they  recognized  some- 
ng— a  desire  for  family,  a  need  to  belong. 


I  remember  walking  with  my  father  through 
a  smoke-filled  room,  my  small  hand  safe  in 
his.  I  craned  my  neck  to  see  those  around 
me,  catching  only  brief  flashes  of  faces  and 
soft  filtered  light.  There  were  powdered 
women  with  red  lips,  men  in  heavy  shoes 
with  thick  hands  and  French  cuffs.  The 
rooms  were  filled  with  actors  and  artists, 
boldfaced  names  in  society  columns  and 
kitchen  conversations.  Truman  Capote  was 
a  frequent  guest;  his  pudgy  lisp  made  me 
giggle.  Andy  Warhol  was  there  as  well:  his 
white  hair  scared  me. 

At  a  certain  hour,  my  brother  and  I  went 
upstairs  to  our  room.  We  lay  in  bed  in  the 
dark  listening  to  the  laughter  down  below. 
There  were  hands  clapping  and  glasses 
clinking,  a  muffled  murmur  that  shook  the 
floor.  We  closed  our  eyes  as  a  piano  played; 


My  mother  once  said  that  she  survived 
the  traumas  of  her  childhood  because  she 
always  felt  that  inside  herself  there  was  a 
crystal  core,  a  diamond  nothing  could  get 
at  or  scratch.  I'd  felt  that  same  rock  form 
inside  me  when  my  father  died.  In  New 
Orleans,  however,  it  started  to  crack. 


ourbon  Street  is  closed,  but  a  dai- 
quiri bar  has  just  opened.  I  think 
it's  the  first  one.  The  entrance  is 
boarded  up,  but  through  the  heavy 
storm  shutters  you  can  hear  the  thumping 
bass  of  a  stereo:  Kelis  sings.  "My  milkshake 
brings  all  the  boys  to  the  yard  /  And  they're 
like  /  It's  better  than  yours  ..."  It's  the  first 
music  I've  heard  since  the  hurricane. 

To  get  in  the  daiquiri  bar  you  have  to 
go  around  back,  through  the  lobby  of  the 
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Royal  Sonesta  Hotel.  The  hotel's  only  just 
opened  up  as  well,  and  we've  moved  in  af- 
ter a  week  in  trailers.  The  F.B.I,  is  staying 
there,  too;  so  are  a  bunch  of  New  Orleans 
cops  who  no  longer  have  homes. 

Inside  the  bar  is  a  wall  of  drinks  in  re- 
frigerated coolers:  Mango  Madness,  Citrus 
Storm,  blood-red  Hurricanes.  The  place 
is  packed:  reporters,  police,  F.B.I,  swat 
teams,  a  couple  of  drunk  nurses.  Every- 
one's doing  shots  or  drinking  daiquiris  and 
beer.  There  are  more  men  than  women, 
and  the  young  cops  are  eyeing  the  nurses- 
horny,  hungry,  hoping  to  score. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  ran  into  Dr.  Phil  Mc- 
Graw.  Some  volunteers  had  set  up  a  feeding 
kitchen  for  first  responders,  and  Tlie  Dr.  Phil 
Show  was  there  with  a  couple  of  cameras. 

The  Scientologists  are  here,  too.  Kirstie 
Alley  arrived  with  a  bunch  of  them,  and 
John  Travolta  is  around  as  well.  No  one 
beats  Steven  Seagal,  though.  He's  not  here 
with  any  group.  I  saw  him  late  one  night 
dressed  in  a  cop  uniform,  out  on  patrol 
with  some  deputies  from  the  Jefferson  Par- 
ish Sheriff's  Office.  He's  been  going  out 
with  their  swat  team.  We  talk  a  bit,  and 
when  he  leaves  he  puts  his  palms  together 
in  front  of  his  face  and  bows  briefly.  Then 
he  hops  in  a  cop  car  and  speeds  off. 

"Seagal's  tight  with  the  sheriff  in  Jef- 
ferson," a  New  Orleans  cop  tells  me  later. 
"There's  a  bar  where  a  lot  of  cops  hang 
out,  and  I  remember  a  couple  years  ago 
Seagal  comes  in  with  those  guys  and  takes 
out  a  framed  8-by-10  photo  of  himself  and 
fucking  hangs  it  on  the  wall." 

"Get  out  of  here,"  I  say.  "No  way." 
"I  shit  you  not,"  he  says.  "As  soon  as  he 
left,  a  couple  of  us  took  out  our  pistols  and 
shot  it.  Blew  the  fucking  thing  off  the  wall. 
One  bullet  actually  went  right  through  and 
hit  a  car-rental  place  next  door." 

I  don't  really  drink,  but  I  like  the  bar 
because  there's  no  bullshit  here.  For  days 
Police  Superintendent  Eddie  Compass  has 
been  blaming  some  of  the  problems  the 
police  faced  after  the  storm  on  the  fact 
that  the  armory  got  flooded  and  a  lot  of 
their  ammunition  and  supplies  were  ru- 
ined. When  I  mention  this  to  some  of  the 
cops  at  the  bar,  they  burst  out  laughing. 

'11  take  you  to  the  fucking  armory,"  one 
police  officer  tells  me.  "It's  fucking  emp- 
ty. The  police  force  is  broke,  and  it  was 
broke  long  before  the  storm." 
A  lot  of  the  cops  feel  betrayed— screwed 
from  above,  below,  and  behind.  They're 
pissed  off  that  the  media  have  been  focus- 
ing so  much  on  the  police  officers  who 
didn't  show  up  for  work  during  the  storm. 
I  don't  blame  them.  Out  of  a  force  of  about 
1,700  police,  only  continued  on  page  iso 


MOTHER  OF  INVENTION 

Cooper  and  Gloria  Vanderbilt, 
at  her  Manhattan  apartment 
on  March  31,  2006. 
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Emerging  from  Paris  Hilton's  shadow, 

Nicole  Richie  is  busy  one-upping  her 

former  best  friend  and  Simple  Li/ey 

co-star,  from  the  best-seller  list 

to  the  style  pages,  to  a  debut  album 

in  the  works.  At  24.  the  adopted 

daughter  of  pop  star 

Lionel  Richie  has 

sworn  off  the  heroin 

she  used  after 

her  parents'  divorce. 

but  her  weight  is 

now  the  issue. 

Persuading  her 

medical  team  to  talk  to 

LESLIE  BENNETTS, 

Richie  also  discusses  her  family's 

struggle  to  heal,  her  take 

on  the  Hilton  "feftd,"    *  * 

and  the  dangers  ahead 
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GETTING  THE  SKINNY 

Sidekick  turned  main 

attraction  Nicole  Richie, 

photographed  on  her 

home  turf  of  Beverly  Hills, 

on  March  12,  2006. 
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s  intricate 

as  the  layers  of  an  onion,  the  day's  agenda  is 
a  triumph  of  media  self-exploitation.  Swathed 
in  sumptuous  gowns  by  Chanel,  Missoni, 
and  Halston,  24-year-old  Nicole  Richie  is  be- 
ing photographed  for  a  new  magazine  called 
deLUXE,  even  as  a  camera  crew  from  Access 
Hollywood  films  the  shoot,  and  another  crew 
records  her  entire  schedule  for  the  fourth 
season  of  The  Simple  Life,  which  begins  in 
June  on  E! 

During  a  break,  Nicole  sits  down  for 
an  on-camera  meeting  with  Judith  Regan, 
who  published  The  Truth  About  Diamonds, 
Nicole's  tell-almost-all  about  privileged  de- 
bauchery among  the  self-styled  junior  royalty 
of  Beverly  Hills.  The  novel  sold  so  well  that 
they  are  discussing  another  collaboration. 

As  they  chat,  Regan's  cell  phone  rings; 
she  has  been  bragging  about  her  twenty- 
something  son,  and  here  he  is.  Grinning, 
the  publisher  hands  her  phone  to  Nicole, 
who  is  wearing  a  Pucci  jumpsuit  made  of 
floaty  emerald-and-turquoise  chiffon.  Her 
voice  as  smooth  and  sweet  as  butterscotch 
syrup,  Nicole  coos  into  the  phone,  telling 
the  young  man  that  his  mother  says  he's 
tall,  and  smart,  and  handsome. 

"And  she  says  you  have  a  really  big  penis," 
Nicole  adds,  batting  her  false  eyelashes. 

Regan,  who  has  said  no  such  thing,  shakes 
her  head.  "My  son  is  going  to  kill  me,"  she  says. 

The  sly  put-on  is  nothing  new  for  Nicole, 
who  has  long  been  known  for  her  transgres- 
sive  sense  of  humor.  Far  more  unexpected 
is  her  emergence  as  the  latest  darling  of  the 
fashionistas,  a  red-hot  style  setter  who  has 
recently  been  transmogrified  into  a  latter- 
day  Audrey  Hepburn,  complete  with  over- 
size sunglasses,  gamine  hair,  and  a  twig- 
like body  whose  bone  structure  looks  as 
if  it  couldn't  support  a  hummingbird. 

Camera-ready  after  a  long  hair-and- 
makeup  session,  everything  from  her  lumi- 
nous face  to  her  luxuriant  tresses  to  her 
shrewd  eyes  is  a  rich  caramel  color  that  ap- 
pears to  be  lit  from  within.  "Her  skin  is  like 
butter!"  raves  her  makeup  artist.  "She's 

like  my  little  text  continued  on  page  no; 
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seeing  a 

nutritionist 

and  a 
doctor.  I  was 

scared!' 
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LITTLE  RICHIE  QIRL 

To  prove  that  she  1  akes 

her  health  seriously,  R  chie 

asked  her  therapist  to  s  >eak 

with  V.F.  "If  it  en<  Is  up 

being  anorexia,  we'll  help 

her  with  that,"  he  said. 
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In  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  a 
not  particularly  oil-rich  piece 
of  desert  about  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island,  sits  the  Capitalist  Dream  on 
Steroids:  Dubai.  Expanding 
faster,  taller,  bigger  than 
any  other  country  on  the 
planet,  spawning  schemes 
of  impossible  luxury  such  as 
Falconcity  of  Wonders,  Sunny 
Mountain  Ski  Dome,  and  a  man- 
made  archipelago  called  the 
World,  the  emirate  has  become  a 
juggernaut  of  tourism,  finance, 
and  Information  Age  business, 
where  everything — crime,  religion, 
terrorism — takes  a  backseat  to 
profit.  Encountering  sheikhs, 
sex  workers,  and  super-salesmen, 
NICK  TOSCHES  wraps  his 
mind  around  Dubai's 
instant  future 
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you  may 


be  tired  and  even  a  little  bit  drunk,  but.  no. 
your  eyes  are  not  playing  tricks  on  you.  The 
big  roadside  sign  you  just  sped  past  said 
what  you  thought  it  said: 

SORRY  FOR  INCONVENIENCE— 
BIN!  A  DIN  CONTRACTING  GROUP 

And.  yes.  you  may  be  tired  and  even  a 
little  bit  drunk  as  you  enter  the  Cyclone 
club,  wherein  await  several  hundred  young 
ladies  priced  to  sell.  but.  no.  your  eyes  are 
not  playing  tricks  on  you.  That  sign  you  just 
strolled  by  said  what  you  thought  it  said: 

NO  CAMOUFLAGE  IN  THE  DISCO  AREA 

In  his  Surrealist  manifesto  of  1924. 
Andre  Breton  declared.  "I  believe  in 
the  future  resolution  of  these  two  states, 
dream  and  reality,  which  are  seemingly 
so  contradictory,  into  a  kind  of  absolute  re- 


there  is  endless,  teeming  construction.  The 
shore  does  not  contain  it.  Arabesques  of 
manufactured  islands  rise  from  the  blue  sea 
waves.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  labor  down 
there  in  that  heat  and  glare,  in  a  congestion  of 
work  so  dense  and  so  intense  that,  even  from 
up  here,  its  full  scope  evades  grasp  and  shakes 
the  mind.  As  if  following  blueprints  derived 
from  an  overlay  of  medieval  translucent-vellum 
schemas  of  Dante's  "Inferno"  and  "Paradiso," 
the  panorama  is  at  once  hellish  and  grand, 
monstrous  and  marvelous.  It  is  inspiring  of 
awe  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word,  a  feeling 
of  solemn  wonder,  tinged  with  latent  fear. 

Two-lane  roads  have  become  10-lane  high^ 
ways,  and  under  the  noonday  sun  the  traf- 
fic is  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Even  the  immensity  amid  the  waves,  that 
thing  that  can  be  seen  from  outer  space— a 
palm-tree-shaped  structure  whose  trunk, 
17  fronds,  and  circular  sea  barriers  soon 
will  bear  32  luxury  hotels,  more  than  a 
thousand  lavish  villas  and  apartment  com- 
plexes, and  a  projected  population  of  more 
than  70,000  people— even  this  singular  im- 
mensity is  but  a  glimmer  of  all  that  shim- 
mers in  the  burning  sun.  Seventy  thousand 
new  people?  The  least  of  it. 

When  that  sun  turns  red  and  goes  dow  n. 
nothing  ceases.  The  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  of  the  day  are  replaced  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  of  the  night.  The 
excavating,  damming,  and  dredging  of  the 
sea,  the  heavy  movement  of  bulldozers, 
steamrollers  and  steam  shovels,  derricks 
and  dump  trucks:  it  is  all  without  end. 
Lights  gleam  and  glisten  on  the  big  cranes 
and  girders,  and  beautiful  risen  Venus^ 
the  evening  star,  al-Zuhara,  is  but  a  lone, 
diminished  shining  above  them. 


within  a  city,  it  is  one  of  the  most  awe-inspihn 
developments  the  region  has  ever  seen.  It's 
taking  sluipe  now  in  the  desert  of  Dubai.  And 
it  promises  to  take  you  beyond  history. 

These  words  are  from  a  harc 
cover  folio  prospectus.  Falcot 
city.  Beyond  History,  which  tx 
gins  with  a  quotation  from  th 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  an 
ends  with  floor  plans  for  var 
ous  styles  of  villas  available  to  those  aspi 
ing  to  dwell  in  Falconcity.  The  six  Falconcit 
'"monuments"  are  described.  The  Dubs 
Eiffel  Tower  Residence  will  be  "taller  tha 
its  Parisian  cousin."  The  Dubai  Grand  T 
Mahal  Hotel  is  "rich  with  the  complexit 
and  strong  geometry  of  Islamic  architec 
ture."  The  Dubai  Hanging  Gardens  of  Bat 
ylon  Residence  will  "cascade  down  toward 
the  Dubai  Eiffel  Tower."  Larger  than  th 
original  Great  Pyramid  of  Giza.  and  wit 
parking  facilities  for  more  than  4.600  veh 
cles— something  that  Pharaoh  Khufu  coul 
not  boast— the  Dubai  Grand  Pyramid,  th 
"star  attraction"  at  Falconcity,  "is  plannec 
for  hotel,  residential,  leisure  and  office  use. 
The  Dubai  Lighthouse  of  Alexandria  Res 
dence  will  be  situated  in  a  corner  of  tht 
Pharaoh's  Theme  Park,  near  Falcon  Mall 
not  too  far  from  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  . 
Falconcity,  sprawling  as  it  is.  will  occupy 
but  a  small  part  of  a  larger  development 
Dubailand.  "the  most  ambitious  tourism 
leisure  and  entertainment  destination  eve 
created"— a  three-billion-square-foot  fan 
tasyland.  Three  billion  square  feet  is  mort 
than  68,870  acres,  more  than  107  square 
miles;  bigger  than  52.000  football  fields 
bigger  than  two  San  Franciscos,  bigger  thar 


Las  Vegas  is  a  sputtering  20-watt  bulb 

compared  with  this  fire  in  the  desert. 


ality.  a  surreality.  if  one  may  so  speak." 

Well.  Andre,  here  we  are. 

The  building  of  this  temple  of  the  mar- 
riage of  dream  and  reality  is  so  vast  an  un- 
dertaking that  it  can  be  truly  appreciated 
only  from  the  sky.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  undertak- 
ing that  encompasses  one  of  the  only  man- 
made  constructions  that  can  be  seen  from 
outer  space,  as  evinced  by  NASA  photographs 
taken  from  the  International  Space  Station. 

The  temperature  is  106  degrees.  The  door 
of  the  helicopter  is  w  ide  open,  and  the  wind 
feels  good.  On  the  ground,  where  there  is  no 
wind,  not  even  a  breeze,  but  only  the  wicked 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun.  the  work  goes  on. 
In  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 


Yes,  Andre,  who  in  your  conceits  envi- 
sioned merely  words  and  pictures:  Here  we 
are,  in  a  surreal  future  beyond  your  aes- 
thete's imagining.  It's  called  Dubai. 


Imagine  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Pyramids 
of  Giza,  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  Lighthouse  of  Alexandria,  the 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  Then  imagine 
them  bigger— and  all  in  one  place.  You're 
thinking  of  Falconcity  of  Wonders. 

Falconcity  of  Wonders  is  breaking  new 
boundaries  with  a  complete  living,  working, 
and  leisure  environment  built  around  historical 
monuments,  cultures,  and  civilisations.  A  world 


four  and  a  half  Manhattans,  bigger  than 
Disneyland  and  Disney  World  combined. 

This  development  will  also  include 
Victory  Heights,  a  joint  venture  between 
First  Islamic  Investment  Bank  and  Dubai 
Sports  City,  which  lies  within  Dubailand 
as  well:  "Active.  Calm.  Wellness.  Memo- 
ries. Four  words  that  define  what  Victory 
Heights  is  all  about."  Here  awaits  the  elu- 
sive comforting  serenity  promised  by  ev- 
ery pharmaceutical  and  insurance  adver- 
tisement ever  devised.  "Elevate  your  life. 
Create  special  memories."  And— whoa,  get 
back,  Deepak!— "Find  your  balance." 

The  supreme  well-being  of  Victory 
Heights  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of 
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CEILING  TO  LUXURY! 


590-foot-high  atrium 
y  of  the  Burj  al-Arah,  the 
d's  tallest  hotel.  It  has  also 
i  called  the  world's  only 
en-star"  hotel. 
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WHERE  FEVER  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


(1)  The  skyline  on  Dubai's  Sheikh  Zayed  Road,  a  main  drag.  (2)  Racing 
camels  training  in  a  swimming  pool.  (3)  Duhai  as  it  looked  in  the  1960s,  not 
long  after  it  gave  up  slavery.  (4)  The  lobby  of  the  Burj  al-Arab  from  above. 
(5)  The  dining  room  and  80,000-gallon  saltwater  aquarium  at  the  al-Mahara 
seafood  restaurant  in  the  Burj  al-Arab.  (6)  Dubai's  harbor  and  beaches,  with  the 
Burj  al-Arab  on  the  horizon.  (7)  The  hotel's  lobby. 
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The  dream  of 

the  West  is  coming  true. 

But  it  is  coming  true 

in  the  East. 
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the  Fortune  Serene  community  of  Fortune 
Investment  Ltd. 

"If  you  have  always  wanted  to  live  life  the 
Hollywood  way.  Fortune  Serene  is  where  you 
need  to  head."  Here  you  will  find  "peaceful, 
calm  living  with  a  touch  of  glamour"  and 
"the  finest  in  designer  chic."  Here  you  will 
find  "luxury  lifestyles  at  an  affordable  price!" 
Here  you  will  find  that  "Fortune  Serene  is 
all  that  the  name  suggests  and  more— luxury 
apartments  in  a  peaceful  location." 

The  "peaceful  location"  is  "in  the  en- 
virons of  International  Media  Production 
Zone  (IMPZ)."  Occupying  43  million  square 
feet,  the  IMPZ ,  a  part  of  Dubai  Media 
City,  is  described  as:  "Truly,  the  coming  of 
Hollywood  to  Dubai!" 

And  there,  near  the  downtown  coast,  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Dubailand's  western 
frontier,  rising  steadily  toward  the  languid 
white  clouds:  the  Burj  Dubai,  soon  to  be 
the  world's  tallest  building.  That  distinction 
has  been  held  since  2003  by  Taipei  101,  the 
101-floor  skyscraper  in  the  capital  of  Tai- 
wan. The  spire  of  the  Freedom  Tower,  at 


Dubai  complex,  promises  to  be  the  "world's 
largest  retail  development,"  with  parking 
facilities  for  16,000  cars.  And,  as  work  pro- 
gresses on  the  Dubai  Mall,  scheduled  to 
open  by  2007,  it  in  turn  is  already  overshad- 
owed by  the  Mall  of  Arabia,  a  Dubailand 
development  that  will  be  "the  largest  mall 
in  the  world."  Forget  the  80-meter  indoor 
ski  slope  in  the  Mall  of  the  Emirates:  the 
Dubailand  Sunny  Mountain  Ski  Dome,  a 
$272  million,  1.4-million-square-foot  proj- 
ect of  the  32Group,  an  international  hold- 
ing company  headquartered  in  Dubai,  will 
feature  a  revolving  ski  slope,  cable  lifts, 
polar  bears,  and  not  just  a  mountain  but  a 
majestic  fake  snowy  mountain  range  when 
it  opens  in  2008. 

In  winter  you  can  encounter  snow  not 
so  very  far  from  here,  in  Oman.  But  you 
would  have  to  ascend  10.000  feet  to  the  ju- 
niper forests  at  the  summit  of  Jabal  Shams, 
Arabia's  highest  mountain.  Rugged  going, 
and,  besides,  that  paltry  snow  is  boringly 
real. 

Dubai  lies  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  on 


emirate  of  Abu  Dhabi  alone  accounts  fo 
almost  8  percent  of  the  world's  confirmee 
oil  reserves  (92  billion  barrels)— but  Duba 
has  never  been  an  oil-rich  country.  As  earl' 
as  the  1970s  its  reserves  were  known  to  b 
quite  limited,  and  today  oil  accounts  fo  J 
6  percent  of  Dubai's  income.  But  Duba 
no  longer  needs  oil  revenues.  In  2004  tn 
emirate's  G.N. P.  grew  by  16.7  percent.  Thi 
accumulated  annual  growth  of  Dubai' 
economy  in  the  last  decade  comes  to  1( «" 
percent,  among  the  highest  rates  of  growtl  t 
in  the  world. 

The  region  currently  has  a  trade  surplu  v 
of  nearly  S26  billion.  The  United  States,  b)  I 
way  of  comparison,  has  a  trade  deficit  ap  n. 
proaching  S800  billion  and  borrowing  fron  I 
abroad  has  raised  the  nation's  debt  to  a  rec  I 
ord  $8.2  trillion.  It  continues  to  worsen,      m 

A  ruined  economy  and  ruinous  politic  I 
have,  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  turned  tht  I 
dream  of  mindless  capitalism  into  a  night 
mare,  and  many  of  us  see  the  East  througl 
a  nightmare  haze  of  fevered  delusion. 

Which  brings  us  to  what  Immanuefc 


"Imagine  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  pyramids,  the  Taj 


the  World  Trade  Center  site  in  Manhattan, 
is  expected  to  rise  to  a  symbolic  height  of 
1,776  feet,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  taller 
than  Taipei  101.  But  the  Burj  Dubai,  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  2008,  is  already  de- 
signed to  reach  a  height  of  more  than  2,300 
feet.  It  will  be  the  center  of  what's  being 
called  "the  most  prestigious  square  kilome- 
tre on  the  planet."  The  tower  itself  spires  to 
a  pinnacle  from  a  base  whose  geometry  is 
based  on  a  six-petaled  lily,  the  hymenocallis, 
native  to  the  deserts  of  these  parts.  Before 
the  first  level  was  completed,  every  residen- 
tial unit  was  sold— more  than  1,000  of  them, 
in  two  evenings,  by  invitation  only. 

The  word  burj,  from  the  classical  Greek 
purgos  by  way  of  the  Syriac  boorgaa,  is  Ar- 
abic for  "tower."  (Our  words  "burg"  and 
"borough"  come  from  the  same  source,  via 
late  Latin,  burgus.)  This  humble  term  has 
found  increasing  favor  among  the  builders 
of  Dubai's  architectural  extravagances. 

This  is  otherwise  a  land  of  hyperbolic 
superlatives.  It  is  also  a  land  of  onrushing 
change,  in  which,  with  accelerating  speed, 
each  new  superlative— each  new  biggest, 
each  new  best,  each  new  most— is  surpassed 
by  another. 

Opened  just  last  fall,  the  Mall  of  the 
Emirates,  "the  world's  first  shopping  re- 
sort." with  6.5  million  square  feet  and 
7.000  parking  spaces,  is  already  overshad- 
owed. The  Dubai  Mall,  a  part  of  the  Burj 
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the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  we 
call  it:  one  of  the  seven  sheikhdoms  that  con- 
stitute the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Dubai 
is  not  a  big  place.  The  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates occupy  an  area  of  82,800  square  kilo- 
meters (little  more  than  32.000  square  miles), 
a  geographical  trifle  among  the  great  terri- 
tories of  the  Arabian  Peninsula:  Oman, 
Iraq,  Yemen,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Within  that 
geographical  trifle,  Dubai  is  an  area  of  not 
even  4.000  square  kilometers  (1,500  square 
miles).  This  is  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  smallest  of  the  United  States.  But 
Rhode  Island  has  a  coastline  of  400  miles. 
Dubai's  coastline,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
less  than  45  miles. 

The  falcon  is  a  national  symbol  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates.  More  than  horse 
racing,  which  is  pure  sport,  falconry  repre- 
sents the  old  Bedouin  way  of  life,  a  commu- 
nion between  the  nomads  of  the  sand  and 
the  nomads  of  the  sky,  brought  together  in 
the  hunt  for  prey.  The  desert  has  lost  much 
of  its  wildlife.  The  Arabian  leopard,  the 
oryx,  the  Arabian  wolf  are  all  but  extinct. 
The  red  fox  and  the  deadly  sand  viper 
are  still  out  there.  And  the  falcons  are  out 
there,  too.  A  prized  saker  falcon  can  fetch 
more  than  $300,000  among  those  sheikhs 
who  still  pursue  falconry.  And  thus  Falcon- 
city  of  Wonders. 

The  United  Arab  Emirates  are  a  ma- 
jor presence  in  the  global  oil  trade— the 


Kant  called  the  ever  elusive  fucking  point 
And  the  point  is  that  the  dream  of  tru 
West  is  coming  true.  But  it  is  coming  true  e 
in  the  East. 

The  Dubai  skyline  is  like  no  oth  n 
er.  Silhouettes  of  cities  comt  is 
into  being  over  the  course  ol  il 
centuries.  Here,  where  a  fewt 
buildings  rose  from  the  dirt  1 5je: 
years  ago,  countless  structure^  n 
now  crowd  the  land  and  gasp  for  what  space 
remains.  Here  there  is  no  sense  of  accrued  q 
form,  no  sense  of  architectural  strata,  na  i 
sense  of  past  become  present.  Here  there  t 
is  no  sense,  period.  It  changes  every  day, 
every  night.  Looking  out  one  evening.  I  see  \\ 
Manhattan.  The  next  night,  it's  a  bound-  h 
less  industrial  fantasia,  a  tenfold  Newark 
by-the-sea.  Then,  another  night,  it  is  whath 
it  is:  Dubai,  shape-shifting,  hammering,  c 
and  grinding  madly,  and  somehow  silently,  i 
toward  the  sun  and  stars.  There  is  no  archi- 
tectural  rhyme,  no  cohesion  of  design,  no  \ 
defining  style.  It  is  the  visual  equivalent  of 
a  bunch  of  speed  freaks  babbling  incoher- 
ently to  one  another.  Las  Vegas  is  a  sputn 
tering  20-watt  bulb  compared  with  this  fire 
in  the  desert.  Forget  about  babbling  speed 
freaks.  Forget  about  everything.  This  is  a 
skyline  on  crack. 

The  Burj  Dubai  is  the  flagship  project  i 
of  Emaar  Properties.  Emaar  is  the  largest  | 
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1-estate  company  in  the  world  in  terms 
market  capitalization.  The  two  other 
jor  players  in  Dubai  are  Nakheel,  the 
kers  of  the  palm  tree  in  the  sea  that  can 
seen  from  outer  space,  and  other,  even 
ire  ambitious  ventures;  and  Dubai  Hold- 
l,  one  of  the  developers  of  Dubailand, 
F-described  as  "the  largest  and  most  ho- 
ic  Group  in  the  Middle  East."  All  these 
npanies  are  tied  to  the  royal  house, 
ibai  Holding  is  in  fact  an  investment 
n  of  the  government.  Funded  in  part 
private  investors,  Nakheel  is  nonetheless 
'ernment-run.  And  the  government  also 
lins  a  reported  32.5  percent  interest  in 
taar.  a  public  joint-stock  company.  All 
hem  operate  in  fierce  competition,  much 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
use  of  Maktoum. 

When  I  mention  the  Burj  Dubai  to  an  ex- 
itive  of  Nakheel,  he  is  silent  for  a  moment, 
en  comes  a  sly  grin.  Then  a  little  heh-heh- 
1  sort  of  sound  as  his  grin  widens. 
'And  the  moment  they  finish  it,"  he  says, 
e'll  build  higher." 


an  area  of  almost  five  miles  in  length  and 
more  than  five  miles  in  width,  surround- 
ed by  an  extravagant  landscaped  oval 
breakwater. 

The  Dubai-born  general  manager  of  the 
World  project,  Hamza  Mustafa,  strikes  me 
as  a  character  out  of  The  Arabian  Nights. 
He  is  a  big  man  in  a  big  white  dishdasha 
and  a  big  white  gutra.  His  big  eyes  and  his 
big  arms  and  hands  move  excitedly  as  he 
speaks.  And  everything  he  says  is  big. 

"Now,  say  you  want  to  buy  an  island,  a 
mid-density  island.  You  come  to  me  and 
be  like,  'Hamza.  I  want  to  buy  an  island.  I 
like—'  Choose  any  country." 

"Australia."  Why  did  I  say  that?  I  hate 
Australia.  I  hate  the  idea  of  Australia.  No 
matter. 

"  'I  want  to  buy  Australia.  I  want  to  buy 
Adelaide  in  Australia."  I'm  like.  'O.K..  Ad- 
elaide is  450,000  square  feet.  It  costs  $20 
million."  I'm  like.  'What  do  you  want  to 
build0"" 

The  buyer  can  build  whatever  he  likes. 
but  he  must  observe  certain  considerations. 


Arab,  the  Arab  kills  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew,  but  business  is  business.) 

Overlooking  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  the  panoramic  windows 
of  al-Muntaha,  the  restaurant 
on  the  27th  floor  of  the  Burj 
al-Arab  hotel,  I  can  see  both 
the  Palm  Jumeirah  and  the 
inchoate  World. 

It's  not  the  total  number  of  its  stories  but 
rather  the  spacious  luxury  of  its  27  double- 
height  stories  of  202  duplex  suites  that 
makes  the  Burj  al-Arab  the  world's  tallest 
hotel.  It's  also  the  world's  only  "seven-star" 
hotel.  Actually,  in  the  real  world,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  seven-star  hotel.  Luc  Dela- 
fosse,  the  French  hotelier  who  came  to  run 
the  Burj  al-Arab  after  years  of  managing 
the  Ritz  in  London,  tells  of  a  British  jour- 
nalist who  came  to  the  Burj  al-Arab  after 
its  opening,  in  December  1999.  On  her  re- 
turn to  London,  she  breathlessly  described 
the  Burj  as  "the  world's  first  seven-star  ho- 
tel." Mr.  Delafosse  smiles  his  gentle  smiles 


ahal  Then  imagine  them  bigger— and  all  in  one  place." 


\s  Emaar  reaches  for  the  heavens,  Na- 
;el  seems,  at  present,  intent  on  projects 
t  can  be  seen  from  the  heavens. 
<\fter  the  first  Palm  project,  the  Palm 
neirah,  begun  in  2001.  came  the  big- 
Palm  Jebel  Ali,  begun  in  2002.  The 
ger  Palm  will  be  distinguished  by  a  12- 
umeter  (seven-and-a-half-mile)  circle  of 
ndreds  of  water  homes  rising  from  the 
.  on  stilts  between  the  fronds  and  the 
scent  breakwater.  Viewed  from  above 
y  will  form,  in  seaborne  Arabic  callig- 
thy,  a  wisp  of  poetry  written  by  Dubai's 
er.  Sheikh  Mohammed  bin  Rashid  al- 
iktoum.  The  verse  translates  as:  "Take 

;dom  from  the  wise Not  everyone 

o  rides  is  a  jockey."  Bigger  still  will  be 
:  Palm  Deira,  begun  in  2004.  Three 
Im  projects— the  name  Nakheel  means 
dm"  in  Arabic— each  an  immense,  in- 
lgruous  palm  tree  in  the  sea,  each  more 
mstrous  than  the  last.  But  the  most  am- 
ious  of  Nakheel's  undertakings  is  the 
>rld. 

Begun  in  2003,  the  World  is  a  collec- 
a  of  several  hundred  man-made  islands 
iresenting  regions  of  the  world  in  their 
pective  continental  groups.  There  are 
be  private-estate  islands,  resort  islands, 
mmunity  islands,  each  ranging  from 
rj,000  to  450.000  square  feet  in  size, 
h  about  160  to  330  feet  of  water  sepa- 
ing  each  island.  The  World  will  cover 


For  example,  "we  tell  him:  you  can't  go 
more  than  six  stories  in  an  island  right  in 
the  middle  of  North  America,  because 
you'll  destroy  everybody's  view." 

Six  percent  of  the  World  islands,  the 
most  expensive,  are  reserved  for  sale  as  pri- 
vate islands. 

"Yeah,  this  6  percent  are  for  people  who 
just  want  to  build  that  island,  you  know, 
that  house  on  a  private  island.  Something 
like  what  James  Bond  from  Man  with  the 
Golden  Gun— have  you  seen  it?" 

"Yeah." 

"Something  like  that.  He  wants  to  build 
something  amazing,  a  private  island,  what- 
ever he  wants." 

The  World  will  be  completed  in  2008. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  islands  have  already 
been  sold.  Rod  Stewart  is  said  to  have 
bought  Britain  for  £19  million  (more  than 
$33  million). 

The  poor  nations  of  the  world  are 
not  well  represented.  Who  would  buy 
Rwanda?  Angelina  Jolie  and  Brad  Pitt? 
And  there  is  no  Israel.  They  won't  even 
let  you  into  Dubai  if  you  have  an  Israeli 
passport. 

(Curious,  in  this  light,  that,  during  the 
controversy  surrounding  its  proposed  take- 
over of  six  U.S.  ports  earlier  this  year,  Du- 
bai Ports  World  received  a  wholehearted 
endorsement  from  Israel's  biggest  shipping 
firm.  The  Christian  and  the  Jew  kill  the 


and  expresses  no  regret  that  the  phrase 
gained  wide  currency. 

This  is  the  joint  whose  facade,  fashioned 
in  an  unprecedented  work  of  architectural 
technology  from  double-skinned  Teflon- 
coated  woven  glass-fiber  screen,  looks 
like  a  huge  wind-filled  sail,  inspired  by  the 
humble  single  lateen  sail  of  the  traditional 
dhow.  A  party  of  Saudi  royalty  may  arrive 
at  the  28th-floor  helipad  one  evening,  hav- 
ing flown  in  with  full  entourage  by  private 
jet  from  Paris.  On  the  next  morning,  in  the 
pool,  a  Russian  and  an  American  may  be 
heard  to  converse  boorishly  about  revenues 
in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"I  don*t  mean  to  sound  stupid  or  any- 
thing, but  what  is  Dubai?  Like,  is  it  a  state 
or  a  country  or  what?"'  the  American  asks. 

The  Russian  doesn't  seem  to  have  an 
answer.  His  next  sentence  begins:  "First  I 
empty  my  dick 

There  are  old-school  European  aristo- 
crats and  nouveau  riche  slobs.  Many  here 
have  more  ass  than  class.  A  lot  of  manatee 
men  and  blubbery  wives.  Waddling  West- 
erners and  Arabs  of  prodigious  girth.  Fat 
rich  people,  simply  put.  A  good-looking 
British  broad  lying  topless  poolside  on  holy 
Friday  is  discreetly  taken  to  task  by  a  fe- 
male attendant. 

There  are  a  lot  of  great  places  to  eat  in 
Dubai.  Traditional  Bedouin  food— fresh 
and  dried  fish,  dates,  camel  milk,  and 
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Dubai  Marias  lowers,  under 
construction.  November  2005. 
Dubai  hopes  to  draw  15  million 
visitors  a  year  by  2010:  that 
would  be  more  than  three  times 
the  annual  number  of  foreign 
visitors  to  New  York  (  it\. 
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There  is  no  architectural  rhyme. 

This  is  a  skyline  on  crack. 
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on  festal  occasions  roasted  goat  or  mut- 
ton—is nothing  to  seek  out.  But  modern 
Dubai  has  some  of  the  finest  Iranian. 
Moroccan,  and  Syrian  restaurants  in  the 
world.  The  best  cooking  in  the  Middle 
East  is  Lebanese,  and  aJ-Nafoora,  a  Leba- 
nese restaurant  in  the  Emirates  Towers,  is 
said,  by  people  from  Lebanon,  to  be  the 
best  outside  of  Beirut.  After  a  long  meal 
there  of  a  dozen  or  so  remarkable  dishes 
shared  among  three  of  us,  I  will  never  for- 
get the  place.  And  while  the  Middle  East 
is  a  good  bet  for  Middle  Eastern  food,  you 
can  find  anything  here:  Indian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  French,  Italian,  and  good  old 
American  junk  food. 

But  you  could  eat  very  well  indeed  with- 
out ever  leaving  the  Burj  al-Arab  and  its 
five  restaurants.  Al-Muntaha,  seductively 
sleek  and  cool  and  high  above  the  sea,  is 
the  classiest  restaurant  in  the  hotel.  It's  not 
cheap.  A  50-gram  serving  of  special  Iranian 
beluga  caviar— special  not  because  the  best 
caviar  comes  from  Iran,  right  across  the 
sea  al-Muntaha  overlooks,  but  because  the 
Burj  employs  its  own  caviar  grader— goes 
for  3,270  Emirian  dirhams,  or  almost  900 


bean  ice  cream,  and  little  hazelnut  cakes 
with  a  glass  of  sweet  Pantelleria. 

I  ate  and  drank  alone,  watching  the 
leopard  sharks  and  reef  sharks,  the 
batfish  and  parrot  fish,  the  unicorn 
fish  and  butterfly  fish,  the  big,  ugly 
humphead  wrasses  and  even  uglier 
moray  eels  in  the  oval-  300,000-liter 
(80,000-gallon),  floor-to-ceiling  saltwater  tank 
by  which  I  sat.  As  at  al-Muntaha,  the  seating 
arrangement  is  such  that,  while  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  make  a  dinner  reservation  days  in 
advance,  neither  the  presence  nor  the  talk  of 
one  table  intrudes  on  another:  a  rare  luxury 
for  those  used  to  the  restaurants  of  New  York 
or  Paris  or  just  about  anywhere  else. 

During  my  dinner  at  al-Mahara  a  harp- 
ist played  "My  Way."  During  lunch  at  al- 
Muntaha,  "I  Heard  It  Through  the  Grape- 
vine" by  the  Temptations  was  playing. 

Early  mornings,  at  the  poolside  restaurant 
Bab  al-Yam,  I  took  camel  milk  with  my  eggs 
for  a  while.  The  Bedouins  swear  by  it.  A  few 
of  them  drink  camel  urine  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hadith— the  traditions  relating  to 
Muhammad  that  form  a  supplement  to  the 


many  Muslims  from  drinking,  which  is  al 
forbidden.  Nor  does  it  prevent  Islamic  ban 
from  effectively  practicing  usury,  which  is 
strongly  prohibited  as  gambling.  When  was  I 
last  time  you  met  a  truly  devout  monotheist 
any  brand?  I'd  always  believed  that  the  mont 
long  fasting  of  Ramadan  was  an  austere  pe 
od.  In  Dubai  it  is  more  like  an  extended  fea 
People  eat  and  drink  all  night,  sleep  throuj 
most  of  the  sunrise-to-sunset  fasting  hour 
then  begin  their  celebratory  excesses  ane 
each  evening.  What  isn't  done  in  public,  sut 
as  gambling,  is  done  in  private,  or  abroad. 

Most  places  in  Dubai,  security  is  light, 
fact,  Dubai  seems  worried  not  at  all  abo 
security.  There  is  the  unforgettable  wal 
through  metal  detector  festooned  with  Chri 
mas  lights  at  the  York  brothel-bar  on  Khal 
bin  Waleed  Road.  But  not  much  else  in  tl 
way  of  homeland-security  concern  is  evider 

We  must  remember  that  if  there  is  an 
thing  that  radical  Islamic  fundamentalisi 
regards  with  greater  enmity  than  it  regard 
the  West  itself,  it  is  what  Ah  Shariati,  one 
the  most  influential  of  Muslim  ideologue 
called  gharbzadegi,  a  word  that  translates < 
Westoxification  or  Occidentosis:  the  adoj 


rOOr  nations  are  not  well  represented 
in  the  World.  Who  would  buy  Rwanda? 


American  dollars.  The  Fin  de  Claire  and 
Belon  oysters  are  harvested  in  France  and 
shipped  here  without  ever  leaving  seawater. 
My  one  criticism  of  al-Muntaha  is  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  oysters  are  served. 
As  in  several  chic  New  York  joints,  the  foot 
of  the  oyster,  the  pied  de  I'huitre,  the  delec- 
table white  morsel  of  muscle  by  which  the 
oyster  is  attached  to  its  shell,  is  severed  and 
discarded,  and  the  oysters  are  then  rinsed 
and  returned  to  their  shells  before  they  are 
brought  to  table.  This  procedure  kills  the 
oyster,  which  should  be  eaten  alive,  and  de- 
stroys the  true,  sea-rich  flavor. 

This  isn't  done  at  al-Mahara,  the  seafood 
restaurant  at  the  Burj,  where  I  asked  for  the 
best  of  whatever  they  had.  The  oysters, 
alive  and  delicious,  came  with  a  chilled 
Manzanilla,  the  pale-amber  Spanish  booze 
that  is  light,  dry,  and  subtly  bitter.  A  plate 
of  salmon  pate,  salmon  roe,  and  roquette 
spume  came  with  good  champagne.  An- 
other salmon  dish,  of  sashimi  and  enoki 
mushrooms,  came  with  sake.  Lobster-tail 
meat  with  vegetables  and  a  smear  of  creamed 
sweet  potatoes  came  with  Chablis.  After 
a  smoke,  lit  in  gentlemanly  style  by  the 
maitre  d",  and  another  glass  of  I-forget- 
what,  there  was  chocolate  fondant,  tonka- 


Koran  called  the  Sunna  (hence  the  Sunni, 
the  orthodox  Muslims  who  accept  the  Sunna 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran)— the 
Prophet  prescribed  drinking  camel  piss  for 
its  medicinal  benefits.  But  the  milk,  good  as 
it  tasted,  was  hard  on  my  gut,  so  I  didn't  try 
the  urine,  which  wasn't  offered  at  the  pool- 
side  breakfast  anyway. 

There  was  a  second  luxurious  bedroom 
in  my  duplex  suite,  which  I  didn't  even  find 
until  after  I  was  there  for  two  nights.  Rich 
woods,  lush  fabrics,  marble,  gold  every- 
where. A  goddamn  12-page  "pillow  menu" 
at  bedside.  Heavy  curtains  and  fine  voile 
that  opened,  by  remote  control,  to  floor-to- 
ceiling  windows  overlooking  the  sea.  A  dif- 
ferent bottle  of  wine  and  silver  tray  of  deli- 
cacies brought  to  the  room  every  afternoon. 
A  private  butler.  Whatever  I  wanted.  (Well, 
almost.)  I  wondered  what  things  were  like 
at  the  two  Royal  Suites,  on  the  25th  floor. 

Mr.  Delafosse  likens  the  hotel  to  the 
Ritz  of  London  in  1906:  a  completely  new 
experience  and  level  of  luxury,  a  defining 
manner  of  life  and  etiquette. 

I  mention  the  Ritz  Club,  located  in  the 
Ritz.  The  Ritz  Club  is  my  favorite  casino  in 
London.  I  wonder  if  there  will  ever  be  a  Burj 
al-Arab  Club?  Islam,  after  all,  isn't  preventing 


tion  of  Western  culture  in  the  Middle  Eas1 

Then  again,  maybe  Dubai  has  the  be 
of  all  homeland-security  programs. 

Describing  Dubai  as  "the  Middle  Easti 
unquestioned  financial  capital,"  U.S.  News  i 
World  Report  stated,  "From  Egypt  to  Afghan 
stan,  when  terrorists  and  gangsters  need  a  plao 
to  meet,  to  relax,  maybe  to  invest,  they  head  U 
Dubai."  Or,  in  the  words  of  press  material  tou 
ing  Dubai  Internet  City— a  408-acre  techno 
ogy  complex  where  you'll  find  Microsoft.  Cb 
co.  Oracle.  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  Compac 
Dell.  Siemens,  Canon.  Sony  Ericsson,  and  th 
rest— Dubai  "has  a  vast  experience  in  success 
fully  creating  and  managing  free  trade  zones. 

"All  roads  lead  to  Dubai  when  it  comes  t« 
money,"  said  Patrick  Jost,  a  former  senior  en 
forcement  officer  in  the  Financial  Crimes  Enl 
forcement  Network  of  the  U.S.  Departmeni 
of  the  Treasury.  A  former  Treasury  Depart 
ment  special  agent.  John  Cassara,  has  saic 
the  same  thing:  "AH  roads  lead  to  Dubai." 

According  to  evidence  presented  by  th» 
U.S.  commission  investigating  the  Septem 
ber  11  attacks,  11  of  the  19  hijackers  cami 
to  the  U.S.  via  the  emirate,  taking  off  fron 
Dubai  in  groups  of  two  or  three  and  flyinj 
to  Miami,  Orlando,  and  New  York  City. 

As  reported  by  The  New  York  Times 
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about  half  of  the  attacks'  $500,000  budget 
was  wired  to  the  U.S.  from  Dubai.  Al-Qaeda 
money  parked  in  Dubai  has  been  linked  as 
well  to  the  1998  U.S.  Embassy  bombings  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania. 

Dubai  has  the  largest  excavated  dry 
docks  in  the  world  and  a  long  history  as  a 
smugglers'  haven.  Cargo  containers  of  hero- 
in, gold,  and  cash  are  rumored  to  still  move 
through  this  huge  port  complex. 

As  has  come  to  light,  transfers  of  gold 
and  dollars  into  Pakistan  by  Taliban  and 
al-Qaeda  couriers  in  the  fall  of  2001  were 
centered  in  Dubai. 

But  why  maunder  on  about  such  things 
when,  as  I  am  about  to  learn,  there  is  trouble 
in  Dubailand. 

Cityscape  is  the  annual  commer- 
cial-property-investment and 
development-industry  exhibition 
at  the  World  Trade  Centre  on 
Sheikh  Zayed  Road.  As  I  walk 
into  the  first  of  the  enormous 
exhibition  halls  of  Cityscape,  I  am  greeted 
by  one  of  the  white-robed  Binladin  boys— the 
guys  from  Osama's  family's  company,  who 


scheduled  for  completion  until  2010. 

Trouble  in  Dubailand?  The  little  guy  in 
the  little  Arab-built  Czech-style  Old  West 
saloon  seems  sincerely  alarmed.  Is  he  on 
methamphetamine?  Has  he  seen  too  many 
cowboy  pictures  or  Gunsmoke  reruns?  Or 
has  the  resolution  of  dream  and  reality 
come  so  completely  to  pass?  What  is  real 
and  what  is  not?  The  traces  of  old  Dubai 
have  all  but  vanished,  so  the  Emaar  real- 
estate  company  decided  to  create  some- 
thing called  the  Old  Town.  When  I  asked 
to  see  it,  I  was  told  by  a  corporate  execu- 
tive that  there  was  really  nothing  to  see. 
"The  Old  Town  isn't  finished  yet,"  he  said 
with  a  straight  face. 

I  swagger  through  the  swinging  doors 
of  the  Western  City  Saloon.  In  an  adjacent 
hall,  life-size  mechanical  dinosaurs  roar  in 
fearsome  attestation  of  Dubailand.  Maybe 
that's  what  the  guy  was  shook  up  about. 
Maybe  they  didn't  see  Jurassic  Park  in  the 
Czech  Republic. 

Let's  pause  here  and  go  back  a  few  thou- 
sand years.  Perspective  lends  understanding. 
Let's  indulge  that  notion. 

Long  ago,  even  before  Rudolph  Valen- 


Regency.  The  first  written  reference 
Dubai  comes  from  a  Venetian  jeweler  ar1 
merchant-traveler,  Gasparo  Balbi.  wr 
toured  the  region  in  1580  to  assess  its  pea 
ing  activities.  His  list  of  place-names  in  tlj 
lower  Gulf  region  includes  the  tiny  fishir 
settlement  of  "Dibei." 

Britain's  involvement  in  the  area  dates 
the  17th  century,  when  the  Gulf  became  i 
important  trading  route  of  the  East  Ind 
Company.  The  slaves  and  riches  of  the  Br 
ish  ships  fell  prey  to  both  Bedouin  and  no 
nomadic  fellahin  who  fished  and  pearle 
the  sea.  By  the  early  19th  century,  tl 
region  was  known  as  the  Pirate  Coast.  1  | 
1820  the  British  pressed  the  tribal  sheikl 
of  the  coast  into  a  treaty  of  non-aggressioi  L 

Dubai  at  this  time  had  fewer  than  a  thoi 
sand  inhabitants.  In  1833  the  Maktoum  cla  * 
of  the  Baniyas  tribe  seized  Dubai.  Sheik 
Mohammed  bin  Rashid  al-Maktoum.  th 
current  ruler  of  Dubai,  is  a  direct  descei 
dant  of  Sheikh  Maktoum  bin  Buti,  th 
founder  of  the  sheikhdom.  In  1853,  after 
renewed  truce  with  the  British,  the  Gu 
sheikhdoms  became  the  Trucial  States. 

Free  trade  and  pearling  were  the  four 


Cargo  containers  of  heroin,  gold,  and  cash  are 


apologized  for  the  inconvenience  of  their 
construction-site  detour  on  the  Jumeirah 
Beach  Road.  He  hands  me  a  gold-embossed 
"Special  Invitation"  to  "come,  visit  the  larg- 
est property  development  at  Cityscape."  The 
text  is  in  Arabic  with  English  translation: 
"It's  a  pleasure  to  invite  you  visit  our  project 
Abraj  Al  Bait  (Abdul  Aziz  endowment  for 
the  two  Holy  cities)  in  Holy  Mecca.  Where 
you  can  invest  or  live  by  purchasing  floors, 
wings,  studios  facing  the  Holy  Kabbah." 
An  artist's  rendering  shows  the  first  house 
of  Allah,  the  house  of  the  holy  black  stone, 
dwarfed  by  a  complex  of  high-rises. 

Moving  from  one  Cityscape  hall  to  anoth- 
er, I  chance  upon  the  Western  City  Saloon, 
which  promotes  an  Arab-Czech  American- 
Wild-West-theme  venture  called  Western 
City  in  Dubailand. 

"Can't  take  those!"  the  little  fellow  within 
pleads  in  a  harried  Czech  accent,  placing 
his  hand  on  the  pile  of  press  kits.  "Later," 
he  says.  Then,  by  way  of  explanation: 

"There  is  trouble  in  Dubailand." 

He  says  it  exactly  as  one  might  say, 
"There  is  trouble  in  Dodge  City." 

But  Dubailand,  which  is  theoretically 
10  minutes  from  where  we  stand,  doesn't 
yet  exist.  The  first  phase  of  development, 
the  laying  of  its  roads  and  other  infra- 
structure, is  only  just  beginning  and  isn't 


tino  played  the  Sheik  and  Harry  Smith, 
Francis  Wheeler,  and  Ted  Snyder  wrote 
"The  Sheik  of  Araby,"  this  was  good  pa- 
gan country.  Archaeological  excavations  in 
the  Hatta,  al-Qusais,  and  Jumeirah  regions 
of  Dubai  have  revealed  the  presence  of 
civilization  here  dating  to  at  least  3000  B.C. 
Evidence  shows  that  a  form  of  serpent  wor- 
ship was  practiced  at  al-Qusais  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years,  from  about  2000  to  1000 
B.C.  With  the  emergence  of  Bedouin  culture 
in  the  following  millennium,  a  form  of  ani- 
mism became  widespread.  Indwelling  spiri- 
tual powers  were  perceived  and  venerated 
in  objects  of  nature,  in  sacred  trees  and 
especially  sacred  stones.  As  Judaism  and 
Christianity  penetrated  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula in  the  early  centuries  of  the  new  era, 
the  tribes  of  nomadic  camel  breeders— the 
Bedouin,  or  badawin,  whose  name  came 
from  the  desert,  badw,  itself— stuck  to  their 
stones.  Their  subtle  animistic  theology  not 
only  survived  the  advent  and  rise  of  Islam 
in  the  seventh  century,  but  influenced  Is- 
lam, as  is  attested  by  the  revered  Hajar  al- 
Aswad,  the  holy  black  stone  of  Mecca. 

No  one  knows  how  or  when  Dubai 
got  its  name.  Settlement  began  along  the 
creek  banks  of  Khor  Dubai,  the  eight- 
mile  tidal  inlet  of  the  Persian  Gulf  whose 
mouth  now  lies  close  to  the  20-story  Hyatt 


dation  of  Dubai's  economy.  During  th 
summer  pearling  season,  with  nothin 
but  primitive  noseclips  and  leather  finge 
sheaths,  divers  descended  as  deep  as  1 
fathoms,  remaining  underwater  for  nearl 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  wrench  the  jagge< 
oysters  from  their  beds,  making  as  man 
as  30  dives  a  day.  This  had  been  going  oi 
since  time  out  of  mind,  and  it  ended  only  ii 
the  1920s,  with  the  invention  of  the  culture< 
pearl.  After  that,  Dubai's  main  export  wa 
dried  fish.  Its  port  also  served  as  the  primal 
ry  channel  for  gold  smuggled  into  India,     i 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  Dubai  hat 
a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  thriving 
smuggling  industry  brought  immigrants  fron 
India  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  early  1930 
immigrants  accounted  for  nearly  a  quarte 
of  a  population  that  had  grown  to  20.000 
Today  non-nationals  account  for  more  thai 
80  percent  of  Dubai's  population. 

In  his  1959  book.  Arabian  Sands,  the  Brit 
ish  explorer  Wilfred  Thesiger  recounted  <|i 
journey  he'd  made  to  Dubai  10  years  earlier 

Naked  children  romped  in  the  shallows,  am 
rowing  boats  patrolled  the  creek  to  pick  ut. 
passengers  from  the  mouths  of  alleys  betweer 
the  high  coral  houses,  surmounted  with  squan 
wind-turrets  and  pleasingly  decorated  witl 
plaster  moulding.  Behind  the  diversity  o 
houses  which  lined  the  waterfront  were  th« 
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iks.  covered  passageways  where  merchants 
in  the  gloom,  cross-legged  in  narrow  al- 

ves  among  their  piled  merchandise 

Here  life  moved  ^ith  the  past.  These 
ople  still  valued  leisure  and  courtesy  and 
nversation.  They  did  not  live  their  lives 
second  hand,  dependent  on  cinemas  and 
reless.  I  would  willingly  have  consorted 
ih  them,  but  now  I  wore  European  clothes. 
I  wandered  through  the  town  I  knew  that 
:y  regarded  me  as  an  intruder. 

A  s  Leonard  Doyle  of  Tlie  Incle- 

l^k  pendent  of  London  observed 

/  %  in  the  fall  of  2004:  "Until 
/  M  recently,  the  waterfront  in 
'  ^L  Dubai  remained  much  as 
_  »  Thesiger  had  found  it." 
In  the  1950s  many  of  Dubai's  native  in- 
bitants  were  still  illiterate  nomads.  Sheikh 
eed  al-Maktoum,  who  had  ruled  Dubai 
ce  1912,  died  at  80  in  1958.  It  was  his  eldest 
l.  Sheikh  Rashid  bin  Saeed  al-Maktoum, 
io  brought  Dubai  into  the  modern  world, 
was  under  Sheikh  Rashid,  in  1966,  that 
:  American  School  of  Dubai  was  founded, 
e  Dubai  Automatic  Telephone  system  was 
tugurated  that  same  year,  celebrated  by  the 


driving  force  behind  the  vision  of  the  new 
Dubai.  This  past  January,  Sheikh  Maktoum 
died  at  the  age  of  62  and  Sheikh  Moham- 
med succeeded  him  to  power. 

Another  key  member  of  the  royal  family 
is  Sheikh  Ahmed  bin  Saeed  al-Maktoum. 
Though  raised  like  a  brother  to  Sheikh 
Mohammed,  Sheikh  Ahmed  is  by  blood 
descendance  his  uncle.  When  Sheikh  Mak- 
toum succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1990,  he 
and  Sheikh  Mohammed  entrusted  their 
American-educated  uncle  with  the  vision 
of  a  new  Dubai,  as  well  as  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  governing  the  Civil  Aviation 
Authority  and  the  Emirates  Group.  Sheikh 
Ahmed  is  one  of  the  most  important,  pow- 
erful, and  respected  members  of  the  royal 
family.  He  is  also  loved  and  admired  by  all 
who  know  him  as  the  coolest  sheikh  that 
ever  was.  Those  things  that  are  now  all  but 
unthinkable  in  a  high-ranking  personage 
in  the  modern  world— honesty,  natural 
grace,  unassuming  dignity,  ingenuousness, 
humanity,  openness,  wisdom,  a  love  of 
life,  an  air  that  cares  not  for  image  or 
affectation— are  what  define  Sheikh 
Ahmed. 


I  ask  him,  "Fifteen  years  ago,  when  you 
wanted  this  to  happen,  did  you  even  envi- 
sion that  you  would  be  so  successful  on 
such  a  scale?"' 

"You  know,  I  must  say  that,  with  our  lead- 
ership—His Highness  Sheikh  Mohammed 
is  a  very  energetic  person  to  work  with."  He 
laughs,  as  if  he  has  just  uttered  a  polite  but 
ridiculous  understatement,  and  he  continues 
to  laugh  as  he  continues  to  speak.  "I  mean, 
you  have  to  go  always  with  a  full-charged 
battery  and  give  100  percent  that  you  will 
be  able  to  come  up  with  what  he  wants." 

"Do  you  work  with  him  well?" 

"To  be  honest,  maybe  I  am  one  of  the 
lucky  people.  From  the  day  I  finished 
school,  I  started  with  him.  It  was  '81.  It  was 
completely  different  than  what  you  see  here. 
Even  if  you  see  a  picture  from  1990  and  you 
see  a  picture  now,  it's  completely  different. 

"I  mean,  for  example,  we  tried  to  push 
tourism  into  Dubai.  That  was  maybe,  I  would 
say,  easily  10,  15  years  back.  But  at  that  time 
we  were  talking  a  much  smaller  number.  In 
the  last  five  years  only.  His  Highness  is  speak- 
ing of  15  million  people  coming  to  Dubai  ev- 
ery year.  And  that's  a  big  number." 


umored  to  still  move  through  the  huge  port  complex. 


ue  of  postage  stamps  picturing  the  sheikh 
d  one  of  the  newfangled  devices.  And  it 
s  on  June  6,  1966— a  few  months  before 
r  friend  Andre  Breton  died,  in  Paris— that 
in  commercial  quantities  was  discovered 
Dubai,  at  the  offshore  field  of  Fateh.  Then 
me  the  dredging  of  the  creek.  Both  the 
•ee-basin.  million-ton-capacity  Dubai  Dry 
>cks  and  the  39-story  Dubai  World  Trade 
ntre  were  completed  in  1979. 
British  involvement  in  the  Gulf,  and  thus 
the  Trucial  States,  came  to  an  end  in  1971. 
len  the  Labour  government  withdrew  its 
litary  presence  east  of  Suez.  At  an  assem- 
'  in  Dubai  that  year  the  sovereign  emirates 
Abu  Dhabi.  Dubai.  Sharjah,  Ajman,  Umm 
Qawain,  and  Fujairah  came  together  to 
m  a  new  nation  known  as  the  United  Arab 
nirates;  Ras  al-Khaimah  joined  the  follow- 
l  year.  A  constitution  was  adopted  with 
am  as  the  state  religion.  Sheikh  Rashid's 
lest  son  and  future  successor.  Sheikh  Mak- 
lm  bin  Rashid  al-Maktoum,  was  appointed 
.me  minister  of  the  U.A.E. 
If  Sheikh  Rashid  made  modern  Dubai 
eality,  it  was  Sheikh  Maktoum  and  his 
unger  brother  Sheikh  Mohammed  bin 
ishid  al-Maktoum  who  brought  it  to  full- 
nvn  surreality.  Indeed,  those  in  the  know 
•  that  it  was  the  Cambridge-educated 
eikh  Mohammed  who  was  the  true 


Having  no  need  or  desire  to 
submit  to  interviews,  he 
rarely  grants  them.  In  his 
outer  office  I  found  out  that 
he  had  just  turned  down  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  I  was 
asked  to  write  down  three  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  sheikh,  and  then  I  was 
asked  to  leave.  The  next  day,  I  was  told  that 
the  sheikh  would  see  me.  Later  I  found  out 
that  I  could  have  met  him  the  night  before  if 
I  had  gone  to  a  private  pre-opening  party  at 
the  new  Buddha  Bar,  where  he  was  hanging 
out  with  the  owner  and  a  few  other  friends. 

I  tell  Sheikh  Ahmed  that  I  didn't  know 
what  to  expect  when  I  came  to  Dubai.  "I'm 
amazed  by  it  in  a  way.  I'm  amazed  because  it 
seems  to  have  grown  and  changed  in  the  few 
days  since  I  got  off  the  airplane  from  Paris." 
He  laughs. 

"No,"  I  say.  "I'm  serious." 
Sheikh  Ahmed  smiles.  His  eyes  are 
calm,  peaceful,  and  happy.  His  salt-and- 
pepper  beard  has  been  shaved  more  re- 
cently than  his  dark  mustache.  He  crosses 
his  legs,  and  with  his  hand  he  sweeps  the 
folds  of  his  white  gutra  to  one  side  of  his 
neck.  He  takes  a  Marlboro  Light  from  a 
gold  cigarette  box  on  the  low  table  near  the 
couch  where  we  sit.  He  lights  the  cigarette, 
offers  me  one. 


It's  a  very  big  number,  considering  that 
Dubai  has  a  population  of  fewer  than  1.4 
million.  The  United  States,  with  a  popula- 
tion nearing  300  million,  lures  about  45 
million  tourists  from  abroad  each  year. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  a  sixth  of  its  na- 
tive population.  Fifteen  million  is  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  10  times  Dubai's  native 
population.  It's  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  foreign  tourists  who  visit  New 
York  City  each  year. 

"And  I  remember  him  calling  me  up 
and  saying,  T  want  to  see  this  number  by 
the  year  2010,'  and  I  told  him,  'Your  High- 
ness, maybe  you  are  thinking  of  all  those 
people  who  are  crossing  our  skies,  to  make 
sure  that  they  land  here.' 

"But  he  was  very  much  determined  that 
he  would  see  this  number.  I  remember  I 
said  to  my  team,  'His  Highness  wants  to 
see  15  million  hotel  guests  in  Dubai  by  the 
year  2010.'  And,  to  be  honest,  the  team, 
some  of  them,  they  were  surprised:  'The 
government  is  asking  too  much.' 

"But  now  we  are  going  to  see  this  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  next  five  years.  We 
are  not  far  off  today.  I  think  we  are  now 
close  to  at  least  seven  million  people.  In 
the  last  year  we  couldnt  take  some  of  the 
people.  There  was  no  place  for  them  to 
stay.  We  have  today  very  close  to  45.000 
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(1)  Sheikh  Zayed  Road  in  1991.  (2)  Yes, 
yOH  can  get  a  skim  Mocha  l-rappuccino! 
(3)  Traffic  and  eyesores  on  Sheikh  /.ayed 
Road  today.  (4)  A  model  villa  on  one  of 
the  artificial  islands  that  make  up  (he 
World.  Rod  Stewart  is  said  to  have  recently 
bought  "Britain"  lor  about  $33  million. 
There  is  no  "Israel."  (5)  Construction 
generally  goes  on  around  the  clock  in 
Dubai.  The  laborers  are  mostly  Muslims 
from  Pakistan  and  are  largelj  invisible  to 
T.miralis.  (6)  A  model  at  the  IJurj  Dubai 
Presentation  Centre  of  yet  another  future 
development.  (7)  An  XO-metcr  indoor  ski 
slope,  located  in  the  Mall  of  the  Emirates, 
soon  to  he  overshadowed  by  another 
company's  indoor  mountain  range. 
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Slavery  was  abolished 

in  1963.  The  term  'guest  worker 
is  now  preferred. 
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rooms.  We  need  by  2010  at  least  95,000 
rooms  to  be  able  to  make  this  number  of 
15  million." 

"Do  you  foresee  a  time  when  there  will 
be  a  feeling  of  'That's  enough,  we've  come 
to  the  pinnacle'? 

"Working  with  His  Highness ..." 

Later  I  talk  with  Sheikh  Ahmed's  associ- 
ate Ahmed  Khoory,  a  senior  vice  president 
of  Emirates  Airline.  He  seems  to  finish  the 
sheikh's  sentence: 

"Well,  honestly,  you  know  the  vision  of 
Sheikh  Mohammed:  'If  I'm  running,  you 
have  to  run  with  me.  If  you  stop,  give  your 
place  to  somebody  else.' " 

There  are  no  elections  in  Dubai.  And 
people  like  it  that  way.  There  are  no  taxes  in 
Dubai,  either.  No  income  tax.  No  sales  tax. 
Nothing.  No  taxes.  Virtually  no  crime. 

No,  in  Dubai  they  don't  care  about 
the  charade  of  voting.  But.  who  knows, 
maybe  there  will  be  an  Election  World  in 
Dubailand. 

Our  democracy  hasn't  been  wholly  for- 
gotten. Dubai  Internet  City  will  soon  be 
opening  the  Dubai  Outsource  Zone.  The 
D.O.Z..  "the  world's  first  free  zone  dedicat- 
ed to  the  outsourcing  industry."  will  offer 


"economy  ecosystem'"  of  Dubai  Media  City 
is  dedicated  to  media  and  marketing  ser- 
vices: publishing,  music,  film,  entertainment, 
broadcasting,  and  information  agencies.  "In 
this  open  and  flexible  environment,  you  and 
your  company  can  operate  with  collective 
synergy  and  individual  freedom.''  Dubai 
Knowledge  Village  is  "a  vibrant,  connected 
learning  community  that  will  develop  the 
region's  talent  pool  and  accelerate  its  move 
to  the  knowledge  economy."  Graduates  will 
work  in  the  inter-related  "know  ledge  econo- 
my ecosystems"  of  Dubai  Internet  City  and 
Dubai  Media  City.  Dubai  Knowledge  Vil- 
lage is  now  expanding  to  include  the  "mega- 
campus"  of  Dubai  Knowledge  Universities, 
the  first  stage  of  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  2006. 

If  the  spread  of  these  communities  has 
the  look  and  feel  of  a  vast,  perfectly  land- 
scaped suburban  subdivision,  and  if  talk 
of  knowledge-economy  ecosystems  and 
such  carries  a  note  of  Intel-English  absur- 
dity, there  is  no  denying  that  knowledge  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  commodity  in 
the  economy  of  the  post-industrial  world. 
The  U.A.E.  allocates  35  percent  of  its  fed- 
eral budget  to  education.  The  proposed 


and  advantages  being  located  within  tl 
free  zone  that  other  companies  wouldi 
necessarily  find  in  other  parts  of  the  worl 
one  of  them  being  the  convenience  wi 
which  a  business  can  be  set  up  here.  It  c< 
take  as  little  as  two  weeks  to  set  up  a  leg 
corporate  entity  w  ithin  Dubai  Internet  C 
or  Media  City  or  Dubai  Knowledge  V 
lage,  allowing  you  to  be  fully  incorporate 
and  therefore  start  doing  business. 

"The  second  advantage,  beyond  this  b 
ing  a  tax-free  environment,  is  the  series 
initiatives  that  have  been  taken  to  impro 
things.  Normally,  by  way  of  example, 
you're  in  the  U.S.  you  might  have  to  go  to  tl 
U.S.  Customs  and  Immigration.  You  mig 
then  have  to  go  to  the  Department  of  M 
tor  Vehicles  to  get  your  driving  license.  Yc 
might  then  have  to  go  on  to  NaturaJizatic 
and  Immigration  with  regards  to  a  resident, 
visa.  We  have  particular  organizations  he 
who  work  directly  with  all  the  governmei 
services  so  that  you  actually  have  a  one-stc 
shop  for  all  these  services.  Life  is  made  a  k 
more  simple  and  a  lot  more  easy." 

"Given  the  tax-free  incentive,"  I  as 
"why  wouldn't  a  Microsoft  move  its  corpc 
rate  world  headquarters  here?" 


There  are  no  elections  in  Dubai.  But  maybe 
there  will  be  an  Election  World  in  Dubailand. 


"100  percent  exemption  from  taxes,  argu- 
ably the  world's  most  reliable  technology 
and  communications  infrastructure,  a  one- 
stop  shop  of  support  services,  and  the  best 
possible  working  environment." 

A  white-bearded  Punjab  Sikh  in 
a  big  saffron  turban  wrench- 
es the  gearshift  lever  of  a 
lumbering,  run-down  steam 
shovel  as  we  drive  around 
him  in  the  dusty  dirt  of  an 
unfinished  road.  Elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Muslims  are  killing  Sikhs,  and  Sikhs  are 
killing  Muslims.  This  old  guy  in  the  turban 
merely  gazes  impassively  ahead. 

"I  can  give  you  just  general  background." 
says  a  gent  who's  showing  me  around,  "but  I 
can't  be  quoted  even  as  just  a  spokesperson." 
We  are  roaming  the  grow  ing  communi- 
ties of  Dubai  Internet  City,  Dubai  Media 
City,  and  Dubai  Knowledge  Village. 

Dubai  Internet  City,  which  possesses  the 
world's  largest  Internet-protocol  telephony 
system,  is  described  as  "a  Knowledge  Econ- 
omy Ecosystem  designed  to  support  the 
business  development  of  Information  and 
Communications  Technology."  The  related 


2007  U.S.  budget  apportions  less  than  3 
percent  to  education— a  decrease— while 
seeking  16  percent  for  defense.  (This 
doesn't  include  that  thing  called  home- 
land security,  which  will  get  more  than 
half  of  what  education  does.) 

Outside  the  Showtime  building  in  Dubai 
Media  City,  a  woman  in  a  black  veiling 
headscarf  and  long  black  dress,  the  hijab 
and  abaya  of  tradition,  passes  the  big  ban- 
ner advertising  Desperate  Housewives,  shown 
here  on  Showtime's  TV  Land  channel:  the 
veil  of  the  East  and  the  Wonderbra  of  the 
West  meet  in  passing. 

We  move  on  to  Dubai  Internet  City.  A 
simple  question  for  my  guide:  "What  rea- 
son would,  say.  Microsoft  have  to  open  up 
in  Dubai?" 

"Come  to  Dubai?  I  mean,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  Dubai  has  probably  got  one  of  the 
most  advanced  transportational  hubs  in  the 
region,  in  terms  of  land.  sea.  and  air . . .  there 
is  also  the  actual  benefits  that  the  free  zone 
itself  offers  a  company  such  as  Microsoft. 
The  first  benefit  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  tax- 
free  environment.  Microsoft  has  a  tax-free 
environment  within  a  free-zone  setup. 

"No  income  tax.  It  has  various  options 


"Well,  that's  a  question  you'd  probabl 
have  to  ask  Microsoft,  not  me." 

So  I  did.  A  representative  of  Waggene 
Edstrom,  Microsoft's  public-relations  fi 
told  me,  "I'll  be  happy  to  look  into  this  fo 
you.  Please  give  me  a  chance  to  connec 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  can  keep  you  up 
dated  as  I  learn  more."  The  last  I  heard 
post-literate  American  communication 
sector  e-mail  punctuation  here  presente 
unaltered— was:  "Ive  just  learned  from  m; 
colleagues  that  this  is  something  that  wouk 
be  best  addressed  by  Microsofts  mid-ea 
regional  PR  team.  We  have  forwarded  you 
inquiry  over  to  the  appropriate  regiona 
representatives  as  we  continue  to  pursue 
this  for  you.  Ill  be  sure  to  keep  you  posted!' 
That  was  some  months  ago.  An  e-mail  t< 
Bill  Gates  has  brought  no  response. 

As  far  as  fantastic  working  environment- 
go,  what  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lowh 
immigrant  laborers  who  are  toiling  like 
slaves  under  the  whip  of  all-consuming  con 
struction? 

In  the  U.S.  Department  of  State's  Junt 
2005  Trafficking  in  Persons  Report,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  was  one  of  foui 
nations  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  addec 
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to  the  list  of  countries  in  open  violation  of 
sanctions  against  forced  labor  and  invol- 
untary servitude.  (The  others  were  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Qatar.)  The  U.A.E. 
has  since  redeemed  itself  somewhat  by  re- 
patriating several  hundred  under-age  camel 
jockeys. 

The  nations  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
were  among  the  last  to  outlaw  slavery.  The 
oil  conspiracy  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Saudi  royal  family  dates  to  a  concession- 
ary agreement,  signed  in  1933,  between 
the  House  of  Saud  and  Standard  Oil  of 
California.  In  1943,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
declared  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  be 
of  critical  importance  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  year  later,  born  of  the  Standard  Oil 
agreement,  came  Aramco,  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company,  the  business  that 
every  successive  American  administration 
would  serve.  It  was  under  pressure  from 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  the  future 
king  Faisal  brought  an  end  to  the  open  slav- 
ery market  in  Saudi  Arabia,  in  1962.  There 
was  a  show  of  granting  freedom  to  about 
10,000  of  an  estimated  15,000  to  30,000 
slaves.  Civil-rights  problems  in  America 
posed  an  increasing  threat  to  Kennedy's 
political  welfare,  and  it  didn't  look  good  for 
him  to  be  in  bed  with  a  dictatorship  where 
slavery  still  thrived,  even  if,  as  Said  Aburish 
claims  in  The  House  of  Saud,  the  C.I. A.  was 
buying  boys  for  King  Saud. 

In  the  following  year,  1963,  slavery  was 
also  abolished,  under  British  pressure,  in 
Dubai  and  the  other  Trucial  sheikhdoms. 

In  contemporary  Dubai  the  term  "guest 
worker"  is  preferred.  Most  of  them  are  fel- 
low Muslims  from  Pakistan,  exported  by 
Pakistani  recruiting  agents  offering  them 
an  escape  from  destitution  and  often  charg- 
ing them  a  fee  for  that  escape.  Whether  or 
not  they  can  read  or  write,  many  of  them 
sign  work  agreements  that  accompany  them 
to  the  agents'  labor-contracting  clients  in 
Dubai.  Once  they  arrive,  their  passports  and 
visas  are  often  confiscated  by  sponsors  and 
employers  until  they  complete  the  years  of 
hard  labor  to  which  they  have  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  agreed. 

While  I  was  in  Dubai,  something  with- 
out precedent  occurred.  There  was 
an  organized  protest  by  a  thousand  or  so 
workers,  who  blocked  morning  rush-hour 
traffic  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Sheikh 
Zayed  Road.  According  to  local  reports, 
for  four  months  the  Al  Hamed  Construc- 
tion Company  had  refused  to  pay  them 
and  another  thousand  or  so  workers.  The 
company  was  a  contractor  on  the  Palm 
project.  Nakheel,  the  developer,  had  been 
paying  Al  Hamed,  but  Al  Hamed  had  not 
been  paying  the  workers.  The  unpaid  sala- 
ries of  these  men,  who  worked  backbreak- 
ing  shifts,  was  about  700  dirhams  a  month, 


or  about  $47  a  week.  Nearly  a  third  of  a 
worker's  salary  went  to  the  labor-camp  can- 
teen for  food.  A  labor-ministry  official  was 
quoted  in  the  local  Khaleej  Times  as  saying, 
"[Al  Hamed]  says  it  has  several  construc- 
tion sites  and  thousands  of  labourers  and 
that  it  pays  their  wages  by  rotation." 

The  protest  was  the  first  that  many  Emir- 
atis  had  ever  seen  of  any  of  these  workers, 
though  they  were  well  aware  of  their  numer- 
ous presence  at  the  closed  construction  sites 
and  off-limits  labor  camps.  "To  make  mat- 
ters worse,"  someone  told  the  Khaleej  Times, 
referring  not  to  the  plight  of  the  protesters, 
"oncoming  traffic  from  Dubai  to  Jebel  Ali 
slowed  down  to  watch  this  unusual  specta- 
cle, creating  a  traffic  snarl  on  the  other  side 
as  well— all  the  way  up  to  the  Dubai  Media 
and  Internet  City." 

Developers  may  tell  you  how  many  la- 
borers are  at  work  on  a  project— more 
than  2,000,  for  example,  at  the  Burj  Dubai 
site,  I  am  told  by  Emaar-but  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  and  work  are  not  to 
be  discussed.  I  was  with  the  executive  di- 
rector of  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  develop- 
ment companies  when  I  met  the  company's 
director  of  projects,  whose  expertise  lay  in 
engineering  rather  than  in  circumlocution. 
I  asked  him  where  the  workers  were  kept 
when  they  weren't  working.  "Out  in—,"  he 
began.  I  will  never  forget  the  sudden  silenc- 
ing glance  that  the  executive  director  fired 
directly  into  his  eyes. 

Later  I  was  told  by  a  Bedouin  employ- 
ee of  the  company  that  the  laborers  were 
housed  in  outlying  districts  and  were 
transported  back  and  forth  in  caravans 
of  buses. 

This  is  a  hot  place.  Temperatures  rise 
to  well  over  110.  Forget  about  "dry  desert 
heat":  the  humidity  is  extreme.  I  am  told 
that  regulations  prohibit  manual  labor  out- 
doors in  heat  exceeding  100  degrees.  For 
this  reason  the  weather,  I  am  also  told,  is 
subject  to  censorship  in  Dubai.  No  matter 
what  thermometers  indicate,  the  official 
temperature  rarely  exceeds  99  degrees. 

Seekers  after  sex  on  the  Internet  will  be 
greeted  with  this  notice,  in  Arabic  and  En- 
glish: 

SITE  BLOCKED 

We  apologize  the  site  you  are 
attempting  to  visit  has  been  blocked  due  to 

its  content  being  inconsistent  with  the 

religious,  cultural,  political,  and  moral  values 

of  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

There  is  no  similar  notice  regarding  the 
temperature.  But  that  is  pretty  much  what  it 
comes  down  to  as  far  as  censorship  goes  in 
Dubai:  smut  and  the  weather. 

What  the  executive  director  who  silenced 
his  project  director  didn't  see  was  that  he, 
a  North  American,  and  all  the  other  execu- 


tive directors  were  merely  "guest  workei 
of  a  different  kind.  The  Bedouin  chairm 
who  run  these  companies  import  Weste 
executives  just  as  they  import  Pakistani 
borers.  The  exorbitant  salaries  of  the  forn 
reflect  only  what  the  lowly  salaries  of  t 
labor-camp  workers  reflect:  their  price 
the  open  market.  Purchased  from  Lond 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  these  executh 
are  shipped  in  to  do  what  is  beneath  Be 
ouin  dignity:  to  engage  in  the  slick  lyim 
fraudulent  smiling,  and  the  sophisticat< 
snake-oil  salesmanship  that  is  demanded 
global  business.  Their  high  salaries  rend  '' 
them  no  less  degraded  and  no  more  p< 
sessed  of  dignity  in  certain  eyes  than  the  u 
fortunate  labor-camp  souls  on  whose  bio 
and  sweat  it  all  ultimately  depends. 

The  British  journalist  Nick  Meo  report! 
from  Dubai  in  2005  that  "the  labour  mark 
closely  resembles  the  old  indentured  labo 
system  brought  to  the  once-dusty  backw 
ter  of  Dubai  by  its  former  colonial  mastd 
the  British,  who  shipped  muscle  from  V 
dia  around  the  globe  to  build  an  Empire 
minimal  cost." 

Mr.  Meo  told  me  that  he  later  receiv^1 
a  "wounded"  e-mail  from  a  Dubai  gover 
ment  spokesman  who  found  his  words  " 
bit  harsh.' " 


. 


: 


And  how  curious  it  is  that,  as  the  dreai  ' 
of  the  West  absconds  to  the  Eas 
Prophetic-sounding  talk  of  being  a  messe 
ger  of  God's  will— the  words  of  America  * 
current  president— should  arise  in  the  fc 
saken  land  of  the  infidel. 

Of  tho$e  whose  souls  are  claimed  t 
monotheism,  the  number  who  profess  Chn 
tianity  is  decreasing,  and  the  number  wh 
embrace  Islam  is  increasing.  Hinduism  an 
Buddhism,  the  lesser  by  numbers  of  th 
four  world  religions,  hold  steady,  their  folc 
neither  increasing  nor  decreasing.  (Belie 
ers  in  the  founding  monotheism,  Judaisn 
make  up  less  than  1  percent  of  the  worl 
population.  As  pointed  out  by  Ian  Burum 
of  Bard  College  and  Avishai  Margalit  c 
the  Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem  in  th 
elegant  and  illuminating  scholarship  of  Ot 
cidentalism:  "In  terms  of  scale,  Judaism 
not  a  world  religion.  It  has  barely  the  siz 
of  a  sect") 

Christianity,  down;  Islam,  up.  What 
the  spread?  Maybe  we  are  merely  nearin 
the  end  of  the  Christian  interlude— Henr 
Miller's  beautiful  phrase  of  57  years  age 
"The  whole  Christian  interlude  has  bee 
a  denial  of  life,  a  denial  of  God,  a  denia 
of  the  Spirit.  Freedom  has  not  even  bee 
dreamed  of  yet." 

When  the  likes  of  George  W.  Bush  see 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  God,  it  ma 
be  time  to  ponder  this.  When  the  popu 
lace  elects  the  likes  of  him  to  represen 
them— twice— it  may  be  time  to  flee.  Troubl 
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Dubailand?  You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet. 
But  I  don't  care.  All  the  world  religions 
:  well  represented  by  the  girls  who  work 
:  Cyclone  club. 

The  Cyclone  is  air-conditioned  and  the 
jr  is  good  and  cold.  It  is  a  vast  dive  with 
ery  big  central  roundabout  bar  and.  off 
the  side,  another  bar.  It's  dark,  and  the 
ly  light,  from  strobe-lamp  flashes,  ensures 
it  no  one  really  gets  a  good  look  at  any- 
dy  else.  The  patrons  are  young  and  old. 
h  and  not  so  rich,  in  T-shirts  and  fancy 
ts,  locals  and  Westerners.  Wealthy  Sau- 
kids  swarm  in  on  weekends.  There  is  a 
:cial  V.I. P.  section  upstairs.  Downstairs. 
:re  is  no  camouflage  in  the  disco  area. 
I  am  with  a  lovely  young  lady  of  Paki- 
ni  descent,  a  Dubai  native  whose  grand- 
her  came  here  half 
entury  ago  as  a  gold 
uggler.  I  lean  back 
the  cushions  with  my 
d  beer  and  ask  her  to 
oil  around  the  place 
i  see  what  a  few  girls 
uld  each  charge  to  go 
me  with  her. 
The  joint  is  big.  and 
>d  only  knows  how 
ny  girls  are  working 
My  friend  returns 
)ut  20  minutes  later. 
"One  girl  said.  You 
an.  like,  lesbian?'  I 
d  her  yeah.  She  said, 
ve  hundred  dirhams.' " 
at's  about  a  hundred 
i  thirty-five  bucks. 
"Another  one  said, 
lever  did  that.'  Then 
i  smiled  and  shrugged 
i  said.  "Why  not?  Five 
ndred  dirhams.' 

"I  asked  a  few  more.  They  all  said 
ndred  dirhams.'" 

I  send  her  back  out.  "Ask  what  they  would 
irge  to  go  home  with  the  both  of  us." 
Another  cold  beer,  another  20  minutes 
so.  She  comes  back.  There  are  no  little 
ries  this  time.  She  just  shakes  her  head, 
ghs,  and  sits  down: 
"Five  hundred  dirhams." 

t  was  much  the  same  when  I  was  out  with 
my  new  Dubai  buddy  Mike.  We  went  to 
:  York  club,  the  place  where  the  walk- 
ough  gun  detector  is  strung  year-round 
h  Christmas  lights. 

Prostitution  is  illegal  in  Dubai,  as  it  is 
t  about  everywhere  else.  Ask  any  of  the 
lice  in  the  street  near  the  York  and  they 
!1  probably  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
A  small,  slender  Chinese  girl  approached 
i  as  Mike  and  I  stood  at  the  bar.  She  was 
m  Guangzhou,  and  she'd  been  here  a  few 
mths. 


"You  rich  man.  yes?" 

I  reached  down  and  laid  my  healing  hand 
on  her  head  to  cure  her  of  such  delusions. 

"How  much?"  I  asked. 

"Five  hundred  dirhams." 

"I'll  think  about  it."  I  told  her.  "Right 
now  I  just  want  to  relax  here  and  have  a 
drink  with  my  buddy." 

She  stood  there  dutifully  waiting. 

Mike,  meanwhile,  was  looking  at  a 
woman  holding  court  among  a  coterie  of 
admiring  sisters  in  trade.  When  she  saw 
Mike's  eyes,  she  arched  her  brows  dismis- 
sively  and  turned  away. 

"Amazing."  Mike  reflected.  "A  hooker 
playing  hard-to-get." 

Mike  has  spent  most  of  his  life  here. 
He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  with  bemuse- 
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ment.  perhaps  seeing  her  now  not  as  flesh 
and  blood  but  as  a  metaphorical  essence 
of  this  place  called  Dubai,  which  in  the 
end  defies  all  understanding  and  defies  all 
sense. 

Five  hundred  dirhams  won't  get  you  a 
second  glance  at  Amnesia  even  if  you  pin  it 
to  your  vest:  most  nights  it  costs  a  hundred 
dirhams  just  to  walk  through  the  door.  This 
swanky  club  near  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  on 
Sheikh  Zayed  Road  is  where  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  gather  to 
get  rich,  among  them  the  crime  de  la  creme 
mawcaine,  as  connoisseurs  say:  the  most  al- 
luring of  the  Moroccan  girls.  I  am  told  that, 
on  certain  evenings,  one  may  also  find  here 
gentlemen  of  charm  and  class  for  hire. 


How  come  the  guidebooks  don't  mention 
this  stuff?  Lonely  planet  indeed.  Of  course, 
these  aren't  the  only  sort  of  bars  in  Dubai. 
You  will  find  everything  from  old-fashioned 
dives  with  pool  tables  to  the  swankiest  of 
carpet  joints.  And  there  is  iBO.  a  great  little 
club  that  has  been  called  the  hippest  place 
in  town,  perhaps  because  it  is  simply  a  very 
pleasant  bar.  so  unlike  the  others. 

The  Cyclone  is  located  in  the  Oud  Metha 
area,  at  the  edge  of  Bur  Dubai,  the  old 
part  of  Dubai,  west  and  south  of  the  creek, 
opposite  Deira.  Most  of  the  other  brothel- 
bars,  such  as  the  York,  are  found  in  the 
heart  of  Bur  Dubai,  just  east  of  the  spread- 
ing megalopolis,  but  on  hot  Arabian  nights 
still  a  world  away. 

Whatever  is  left  of 
the  true  old  settlement  of 
Dubai  is  here,  in  Deira 
and  Bur  Dubai:  the  nar- 
row, winding  streets  that 
weave  from  one  souk  to 
another;  the  small  cafes 
and  eating  places  barely 
shaded  from  the  blazing 
sun  by  crumbling  arch- 
ways and  eaves:  the  haunt- 
ing afternoon  azan.  call- 
ing the  faithful  to  prayer: 
the  old  dhows  that  sail 
the  creek  as  they  did  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  more; 
the  old  abras  that  take  you 
across  it,  from  Bur  Dubai 
to  Deira,  from  Deira  to 
Bur  Dubai,  for  a  few  dir- 
hams. or  more  if  you're 
an  easy  mark.  It  is  here, 
in  these  old  areas  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  creek,  that 
you  will  find  the  only  real 
streets  in  Dubai:  real  streets  where  real  people 
deal  and  walk  and  mingle,  and  where  cars 
can  barely  make  their  way  through  the  old 
passways. 

But  it's  all  changing.  The  fabled  gold 
souk  is  now  just  a  bunch  of  jewelry  stores 
and  guys  trying  to  sell  you  knockoff  wrist- 
watches— "imitation,"  they  say  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  if  that  were  a  selling  point.  The 
ramshackle  hole-in-the-wall  cafes  and  eat- 
ing places  are  being  replaced  by  Starbucks. 
McDonald's.  KFC.  Pizza  Hut.  The  call  to 
prayer  through  loudspeakers  can  barely  be 
heard  over  the  din  of  traffic.  The  boatmen 
are  all  now  on  the  eager  lookout  for  tourist 
suckers.  Al-Bastakia.  the  oldest  district  of 
Dubai,  has  undergone  restoration  to  give  it 
a  new  and  fresh  coat  of  age.  A  guidebook 
says  that  I'll  find  "a  part  of  the  original 
city  walls"  here,  but  it  doesn't  say  exactly 
where,  and  nobody  in  Dubai  knows  what 
I'm  talking  about. 

The  old  gold  souk  in  Deira  has  put  up  a 
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sign  saying,  dubai  gold  city.  But  it's  futile: 
the  Dubai  Mall,  the  world's  biggest  mall, 
will  contain  the  world's  largest  indoor  gold 
souk.  And,  though  not  completed,  Dubai 
Gold  &  Diamond  Park,  on  Sheikh  Zayed 
Road,  already  has  more  than  30  retailers 
and  100  manufacturers.  "The  exterior  of 
the  park  reflects  the  Arabic  architectural 
heritage  of  the  region,  while  inside  it  is  spa- 
cious, cool,  clean  and  comfortable.  The 
shops  are  arranged  around  a  central  square 
where  an  open-plan  French  Connection 
coffee  shop  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  sit 
and  soak  up  the  atmosphere." 

A  chauffeur  from  the  Burj  al-Arab  hotel 


points  out  Dubai  Gold  &  Diamond  Park  as 
we  pass  it  in  the  plush,  quiet  cool  of  a  Rolls- 
Royce  Phantom. 

"Say  you  want  cell  phone  made  of  gold. 
Some  diamonds,  some  rubies.  Is  good  place. 
They  make  for  you  here.  It  breaks,  they  fix. 
Good  place." 

Above  all,  there  will  be,  coming  soon, 
the  Old  Town. 
'Architectural  cues  are  taken  from  tradi- 
tional buildings,  including  the  Al-Bastakia 
neighbourhood  of  Bur  Dubai."  We  can  here 
see  at  work  the  hand,  and  mind,  of  the  high- 
priced  guest  labor  of  the  West.  After  talk  of 
"earthy  natural  tones,"  Emaar  Properties' 
literature  tells  of  "amenities  ranging  from 
private  pools,  a  25-metre  lap  pool,  gym,  spa, 


squash  courts  and  an  aerobics  room  to  rd 
reation  areas,  juice  bars,  movie  theatres  ar 
a  games  room."  Yes:  "The  Old  Town  ofTe 
the  best  of  the  past."  And  let's  not  overloc 
Old  Town  Island,  with  its  "quaint  mark' 
squares"  and  "charming  alleyways." 

The  newest  past  is  the  best  past. 

Back  at  Cityscape,  beyond  the  roar  oft! 
Dubailand  dinosaurs,  soothing  serenity-cii 
voices,  like  the  advertising  voices  triggere 
by  retina  recognition  in  the  Minority  Rep< 
mall,  beckon  us  to  those  quaint  mark 
squares  of  the  future  past,  those  charmir 
alleyways  of  surreality  without  crime.  G  ' 
swimming,  sailing,  skiing,  golfing.  Falco 
ing.  Shop,  get  rich,  be  rich.  Without  taxes. 

Ignore  your  compass  bearings.  Welcon 
to  the  Western  dream.  □ 


Nicole  Richie 


continued  from  page  i46  Barbie  doll!" 
exclaims  her  fashion  stylist,  Rachel  Zoe, 
who  dresses  Nicole  in  vintage  couture 
and  cinches  the  back  of  each  dress  with 
clothespins  so  it  doesn't  billow  around  her 
five-foot-one  frame. 

The  elegant  star  now  striking  poses  for 
the  cameras  is  virtually  unrecognizable  as 
the  pudgy  sidekick  who  made  her  debut 
on  the  first  season  of  The  Simple  Life,  in 
2003.  The  so-called  reality  show  was  origi- 
nally planned  as  a  vehicle  for  Paris  and 
Nicky  Hilton,  whose  wild-child  antics  had 
grabbed  headlines  since  they  were  teenag- 
ers. But  when  Paris's  sister  bowed  out,  her 
friend  Nicole  Richie  stepped  in. 

The  multi-racial  adopted  daughter  of 
pop  star  Lionel  Richie,  Nicole  was 
struggling  with  a  rampaging  heroin  addic- 
tion that  nearly  sank  her  TV  career  before 
it  began.  Released  from  rehab  only  10 
days  prior  to  the  start  of  filming,  Nicole 
managed  to  score  laughs  with  her  rude  re- 
marks. But  her  body  was  upholstered  with 
the  extra  weight  she  gained  during  rehab, 
and  her  ratty  long  hair  was  festooned  with 
fuchsia  hair  extensions  one  day,  Morticia 
Addams-black  ones  the  next.  "She  was 
not  a  pretty  sight,"  says  one  early  career 
adviser. 
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Since  then,  however,  Nicole  has  shed  so 
many  pounds  that  the  tabloid  press  is  ob- 
sessed with  her  skeletal  appearance.  "From 
sex  kitten  to  scary  skinny,"  trumpeted  the 
Star  in  March.  "Nicole  Richie  keeps  drop- 
ping—now 85  pounds!" 

Despite  the  alarming  weight  loss— or 
perhaps  because  of  it?— Nicole  has  become 
the  celebutante  du  jour  of  the  paparazzi 
publications.  From  her  trendsetting  out- 
fits to  her  on-and-off  engagement,  to  the 
falling-out  with  her  former  best-friend- 
forever,  every  facet  of  her  life  is  chronicled 
in  breathless  weekly  installments. 

Although  neither  Paris  nor  Nicole  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  their  feud,  it  launched 
a  silent  game  of  one-upmanship  played  out 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  pop  culture. 
Paris  got  a  micro-dog  as  a  style  acces- 
sory; Nicole  got  two.  Nicole  got  engaged 
to  Adam  Goldstein,  better  known  as  DJ 
AM;  Paris  got  engaged  to  Greek  shipping 
heir  Paris  Latsis.  Paris  got  disengaged; 
Nicole  got  disengaged.  Paris  published  a 
book,  Confessions  of  an  Heiress;  Nicole 
published  The  Truth  About  Diamonds.  Paris 
published  her  second  book.  Your  Heiress 
Diary;  Nicole  went  to  work  on  her  second 
book,  a  showcase  for  her  sense  of  fashion 
and  style. 

But  Nicole's  novel  surprised  everyone, 
becoming  a  national  best-seller  last  fall. 
Glossy  magazines  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  now  clamoring  for  her  to 
adorn  their  covers.  Hordes  of  teenybop- 
pers  throng  to  her  appearances  and  yearn 
to  buy  whatever  she  wears.  "When  I  was 
at  a  book  signing  with  her,  it  was  like  the 
Beatles  had  come  to  town,"  says  Michael 
Broussard,  who  was  Nicole's  literary  agent 
for  the  novel  and  is  now  an  acquisitions 
editor  for  HarperCollins. 

"She's  such  an  icon  of  style,"  says  Judith 
Regan.  "She's  chic  and  cool,  but  there's 
something  about  her  that's  vulnerable,  that 


people  relate  to.  She's  like  the  orphan  chi 
who  led  the  princess  life." 

Although  Nicole  has  signed  a  develop) 
ment  deal  for  a  new  sitcom  with  FoH 
she  has  other  scores  to  settle  first.  Pan 
formed  her  own  label,  Heiress  Record' 
in  2004  and  is  supposed  to  release  he 
first  pop  CD  this  year.  But  Nicole  grew  u 
with  a  recording  artist  who  sold  more  tha 
100  million  albums,  and  she  isn't  about  t 
cede  the  music  field  to  Paris.  Bringing  oi 
the  big  guns,  Nicole  began  2006  by  hi 
ing  a  new  manager,  Benny  Medina,  th 
music-industry  Svengali  whose  clients  ha\ 
included  Jennifer  Lopez,  Mariah  Care} 
and  Tyra  Banks. 

Because  Nicole  and  Paris  don't  speat 
The  Simple  Life  resorted  to  filming  the  star! 
separately  on  alternate  days— a  structure  o 
co-equals  that  confirms  a  distinct  shift  v. 
the  balance  of  power.  "It  was  always  abou 
Paris,"  says  one  associate,  "but  Paris  wa 
like  a  mannequin,  and  Nicole  really  dro\J 
the  show.  People  were  always  saying  to  hei 
'You're  the  funny  one.' " 

These  days  Nicole's  work  schedule  cai 
run  from  early  morning  until  long  past  mid 
night;  her  final  appointment  tonight  is  a  1:3<I 
a.m.  haircut.  But  Paris  continues  to  partyf 
recent  paparazzi  photographs  showed  hel 
smoking  what  appeared  to  be  a  joint  ill 
South  Beach,  under  the  headline  paris-I 
what  a  dope!  And  The  National  Enquire 
reported  that  a  taxi  driver  accused  an  in 
ebriated  Paris  of  peeing  in  his  backseat 
Who's  skanky  now? 

Indeed,  it's  the  ugly  duckling  who  ha 
turned  into  a  swan.  After  years  of  angst 
Nicole's  parents  are  amazed  to  see  thei 
former  bad  girl  making  good  on  such  ; 
grand  public  scale.  "Her  dad  and  I  cracl 
up  laughing,"  says  Brenda  Richie.  "W< 
just  can't  believe  it.  Lionel  will  call  anc 
say,  'Brenda,  she's  huge  in  India!'  It's  hys 
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cal!  Every  country  he  goes  to.  they  want 
;no\v  why  he  didn't  bring  Nicole." 
I'm  just  jealous."  says  Lionel.. only  half 
ng.  "I've  worked  sq  hard— I  had  to  have 
)dy  of  work  to  get  that  famous!" 
Jut  as  Nicole  dances  from  one  glamorous 
earance  to  the  next,  her  high-powered 
isers  watch  intently,  trying  to  gauge  her 
imitment  to  building  a  serious  career, 
many  kids  aspire  not  to  any  profession 
to  fame,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
\i  an  easy  run-up  to  fame  for  her,"  says 
dina.  "A  celebutante  in  a  fight  with  an- 
jr  celebutante,  who  socializes  with  the 
:  of  the  best,  who  comes  out  of  drug  ad- 
ion  into  an  eating  disorder— that's  a  lot 
ood  copy.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do 
1  it,  young  lady?  You  want  to  sing?  You 
it  to  act?  You  want  a  television  series? 
's  get  to  work!" 

Jicole  has  a  long  history  of  troubled 
avior,  however,  and  lately  her  intimates 
e  grown  worried.  Although  she  denies 
is  anorexic,  every  new  round  of  paparaz- 
hotos  reveals  what  looks  like  perilous 
nkage.  She  was  upset  by  tabloid  reports 
;  the  delicate  red  bracelet  encircling  her 
>t  is  a  "friends  of  Ana"  token  signaling 
ert  solidarity  with  other  anorexics.  In 
,  she  says,  it  is  a  Jewish  hamsa  bracelet 
1  a  "hand  of  god"  charm.  But  her  wrists 
nselves  are  alarming  enough— "the  small- 
vrists  ever  seen  on  any  human  being  over 
age  of  12,"  Rachel  Zoe  admits. 
^nd  yet  Nicole's  waif-like  persona  belies 
steel  underneath.  As  her  novel  inadver- 
;ly  makes  clear,  the  forlorn  Cinderella 
)  was  rescued  by  a  rich,  famous  daddy 
n't  get  to  Beverly  Hills  entirely  by  acci- 
t.  Even  at  the  age  of  three.  Nicole  Rich- 
new  how  to  work  a  room. 
I've  taken  a  lot  of  turns  in  my  life,"  Ni- 
:  acknowledges. 

light  now  the  road  ahead  is  full  of  dan- 
)us  curves. 

r7"hen  Nicole  arrives  at  her  favorite 
r  breakfast  spot,  she  is  toting  a  Fendi 
bag  that's  almost  as  big  as  she  is.  Her 
k  blond  hair  is  neatly  secured  by  a  wide 
:k  headband,  and  she's  wearing  a  vin- 
!  red-and-white  striped  top,  ballet  flats, 
I  Tsubi  jeans  that  make  her  legs  look 
pipe  cleaners. 

iluding  the  paparazzi  who  wait  outside 
West  Hollywood  condominium,  Nicole 
driven  to  the  cafe  alone  in  her  tank-like 
rcedes-Benz  G-Class  S.U.V.  As  she  or- 
s  huevos  rancheros,  the  real  subject  on 
table  this  morning  is  anorexia  nervosa, 
fe-threatening  disorder  characterized 
self-starvation  and  excessive  weight  loss, 
culation  about  Nicole's  condition  rages 
he  tabloid  press,  and  photographs  of  her 
dng  like  a  scarecrow  have  popped  up  on 
b  sites  devoted  to  "thinspiration,"  which 


attract  girls  obsessed  with  extreme  caloric 
restrictions.  For  the  "pro-ana"  community, 
Nicole  is  the  new  poster  girl. 

Despite  her  public  persona  of  flippant 
heartlessness,  Nicole  knows  how  high  the 
stakes  are  on  this  matter.  Anorexia  now 
represents  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
young  women  aged  1 5  to  24  who  suffer  from 
the  disorder,  ultimately  killing  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  them.  The  National  Eating  Disor- 
ders Association  estimates  that  1 1  million 
Americans  suffer  from  anorexia  or  bulimia, 
in  which  victims  binge  and  purge;  another 
25  million  suffer  from  compulsive  eating. 

But  Nicole  is  profoundly  uncomfortable 
with  the  burden  of  setting  a  good  example. 
"Part  of  the  reason  I  don't  really  talk  about 
being  sober  is  that  I  don't  want  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  being  a  role  model,"  she  says.  "I 
am  learning  so  much  about  myself  that  for 
me  to  tell  other  people  what  to  do  in  their 
lives  is  something  I'm  not  really  fit  to  do. 
I'm  a  work  in  progress.  I'm  not  'there'  yet.  I 
don't  know  whether  I'll  ever  be  'there.'" 

She  understands  that  her  dramatic  weight 
loss  may  affect  others,  however,  and  she  is 
trying  hard  to  be  responsible  about  her  sit- 
uation. "It  upsets  me,"  she  says.  "I  know 
I'm  too  thin  right  now,  so  I  wouldn't  want 
any  young  girl  looking  at  me  and  saying, 
'That's  what  I  want  to  look  like.'  I  do  know 
that  they  will,  which  is  another  reason  I  re- 
ally do  need  to  do  something  about  it.  I'm 
not  happy  with  the  way  I  look  right  now." 

In  Nicole's  view,  the  main  problem  is 
stress.  "I  had  a  bad  breakup,  and  it  eats 
me  up  inside  when  I'm  upset  about  some- 
thing," she  explains,  referring  to  her  bro- 
ken engagement  with  DJ  AM  last  Decem- 
ber. "I  get  really  stressed  out,  and  I  do  lose 
my  appetite,  but  I  do  force  myself  to  eat. 
I  tried  to  put  the  weight  on  my  way,  eat- 
ing burritos,  but  that  wasn't  working,  so  I 
started  seeing  a  nutritionist  and  a  doctor. 
I  was  scared  that  it  could  be  something 
more  serious,  because  it  wasn't  making 
any  sense  to  me;  I  really  was  trying.  So  I 
had  thyroid  tests  and  all  that.  I  do  recog- 
nize that  I  have  a  problem,  and  I  want  to 
be  responsible  and  fix  it,  and  I'm  on  that 
path  right  now." 

The  diagnostic  criteria  for  anorexia  in- 
clude extreme  weight  loss,  the  cessation  of 
menstrual  periods,  a  refusal  to  maintain  a 
minimally  normal  weight,  a  distorted  body 
image,  and  a  pathological  fear  of  weight 
gain.  Although  Nicole  doesn't  believe  she's 
anorexic,  she  knows  that  others  suspect 
she's  simply  in  denial,  a  hallmark  of  the 
disorder.  Having  put  herself  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  doctor,  a  psychiatrist,  a  nu- 
tritionist, and  a  personal  trainer,  she  has 
persuaded  the  team  of  medical  profession- 
als now  treating  her  to  talk  with  me,  despite 
their  reluctance  to  waive  confidentiality 
even  at  the  patient's  request. 


At  the  moment  the  consensus  seems  to 
be  that  Nicole's  weight  is  "in  the  realm  of 
anorexia,"  as  one  caregiver  puts  it,  but  that 
she  doesn't  meet  the  other  criteria,  judging 
from  her  own  description  of  her  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  state. 

That  diagnosis  could  change  at  any  time, 
however.  "Our  evaluation  is  an  ongoing  one," 
says  Dr.  Jeffery  Wilkins,  vice-chair  of  the 
department  of  psychiatry  at  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center,  in  Los  Angeles.  "We're 
working  on  a  systematic  plan  to  get  more 
calories  in,  and  we're  going  to  watch  it  and 
see  if  it  succeeds.  We're  all  concerned,  and 
she's  concerned,  but  it's  either  going  to 
improve  or  it  won't.  If  it's  not  anorexia, 
she  should  be  able  to  gain  the  weight.  If 
it  ends  up  being  anorexia,  we'll  help  her 
with  that.  I  think  she's  willing  to  look  this 
in  the  eye." 

And  yet  the  attention  showered  upon 
Nicole  seems  to  increase  in  inverse 
proportion  to  her  declining  weight,  a  bitter 
irony  that  worries  her  supporters. 

"I  think  she's  motivated  to  be  scary- 
little. '  says  Benny  Medina.  "The  more 
cheruby  Nicole  Richie— she  was  cute,  but 
she  was  not  the  dynamo  that  this  one  is. 
When  she  walks  into  a  room  now,  and  she's 
got  on  the  right  gear,  she  looks  drop-dead. 
She  might  be  more  attractive  to  me  per- 
sonally if  she  put  on  a  couple  of  pounds, 
but  is  that  more  attractive  to  the  camera, 
to  the  clothes  she  wears,  to  the  pages  she 
fills?  No.  There's  an  aspirational  look;  the 
younger  generation  has  become  obsessed 
with  thinness  that  pushes  it  to  the  point 
of  concern.  It's  a  style.  I  personally  think 
everyone  in  California  has  an  eating  disor- 
der." As  he  speaks,  he  is  sipping  green  tea 
on  the  fourth  day  of  a  self-imposed  fast. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  conflicting  pres- 
sures," Nicole  acknowledges.  "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  sugarcoat  the  power  of  the  tabloids. 
The  week  after  Lindsay  Lohan  and  I  were 
on  the  cover  for  being  too  thin,  the  cover 
was  'Celebutantes  and  how  they  stay  thin!' 
Imagine  how  hard  this  is  for  me:  everyone 
else  is  allowed  to  fluctuate,  but  let's  say  I 
lose  a  few  pounds— I'm  in  the  anorexic  cat- 
egory of  the  magazine." 

But  is  that  where  such  starlets  secretly 
want  to  be?  Nicole's  emergence  as  a  fash- 
ion icon  has  been  facilitated  by  Rachel 
Zoe,  the  stick-thin  stylist  who  has  been  ac- 
cused of  transforming  Richie  and  Lindsay 
Lohan  into  Zoe  mini-me's.  "Fashion  insid- 
ers have  whispered  privately  that  she  is 
single-handedly  bringing  anorexia  back," 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  last  year. 

Zoe  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  Nicole  is 
anorexic,  and  cites  as  evidence  her  predi- 
lection for  fattening  fare.  "I  eat  the  worst 
foods— salty  cheese-and-grease  kind  of 
stuff,"  Nicole  admits.  Last  night's  dinner 
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Nicole  Richie 


was  from  Taco  Bell,  and  her  afternoon 
snack  yesterday  was  a  PayDay  candy  bar. 
a  bag  of  Doritos.  and  a  Coke.  It's  hard  to 
believe  she  maintains  her  featherweight 
status  on  such  a  diet,  and  she  claims  the 
scale  is  slowly  creeping  upward:  "I  have 
gained  weight  since  I  was  at  my  thinnest." 
And  yet  she  avoids  knowing  how  much  she 
weighs:  "I  get  weighed  once  a  week  with 
my  nutritionist,  but  I  don*t  ask.  Numbers 
aren't  going  to  mean  anything  to  me." 

By  her  own  description,  her  current  ap- 
pearance doesn't  represent  her  feminine 
ideal.  Asked  who  she  thinks  is  sexy,  she 
replies.  "Girls  who  look  like  hourglasses." 
naming  Jennifer  Lopez  and  Joy  Bryant.  But 
Nicole  long  ago  "lost  all  of  her  curves."  as 
one  tabloid  put  it,  and  she  seems  unsure  of 
her  goal,  whether  in  terms  of  numbers  on 
a  scale  or  her  appearance  in  the  mirror.  "I 
don't  know  how  I  would  like  to  look."  she 
says.  "I  guess  I'll  know  when  I  get  there." 

Her  track  record  suggests  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  doubt  Nicole's  ability  to  get 
wherever  she  wants  to  go.  Three  years  ago, 
the  relevant  numbers  were  hardly  ones  to 
inspire  confidence,  either.  As  calmly  as  if 
she  were  reading  the  day's  weather  report, 
Nicole  reels  them  off:  "Three  arrests,  five 
car  accidents,  two  times  in  rehab." 

Unlike  her  co-star.  Nicole  Richie  has 
never  been  accused  of  being  simple. 

As  dusk  falls,  the  lights  in  Brenda  Rich- 
ie's garden  twinkle  on,  illuminating 
the  tall  palm  trees  and  splashing  fountains 
surrounding  her  Bel  Air  estate.  Although 
Nicole  later  came  to  view  it  as  a  prison,  the 
Mediterranean-style  mansion  offered  safe 
haven  when  she  arrived  as  a  small  child. 
Lionel  and  Brenda  Richie  first  saw  Nicole 
as  a  three-year-old  who  was  dancing  and 
shaking  a  tambourine  onstage  at  a  Prince 
concert.  "Both  of  us  instantly  fell  in  love 
with  her."  Brenda  recalls. 

The  daughter  of  a  single  mother  who 
was  "friends  with  Prince."  as  Nicole  puts  it. 
the  child  was  leading  a  rootless  existence, 
sometimes  staying  with  other  people  while 
her  mother  traveled.  Lionel  remembers  be- 
ing disturbed  that  a  toddler  was  cavorting 
in  a  rock  arena  at  midnight,  instead  of  home 
in  bed. 

But  Nicole  had  a  dazzling  smile  and  a 
precocious  talent  for  charming  anyone  who 
might  take  care  of  her.  "She  was  a  hell  of  a 
salesperson,"  says  Lionel.  "She  knew  every 
song,  every  dance,  and  when  she  did  her 
Shirley  Temple  thing,  everyone  was  saying. 
'Nicole,  you  are  the  cutest  thing!"  She  was 
an  entertainer,  but  she  was  looking  for  ap- 
proval. It  was:  if  you  like  me.  maybe  you'll 
keep  me."  " 
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The  Richies  began  keeping  Nicole  for 
periods  of  time,  eventually  enrolling  her  at 
Buckley,  the  exclusive  Los  Angeles  private 
school,  where  her  schoolmates  included 
Paris  Hilton.  Nicole's  biological  father,  who 
was  one  of  Lionel's  band  members,  didn't 
play  much  of  a  role  in  her  life,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  see  her  biological  mother  as  the 
years  went  on. 

if  I  wanted  to  go  on  tour  with  my  dad 
[Lionel],  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
to  see  my  mom.  if  I  wanted  to  be  in  L.A. 
with  Brenda— whenever  I  wanted  to  go  some- 
place, they  would  put  me  on  an  airplane 
that  day,"  Nicole  says.  "For  me,  at  the  time. 
it  was  fun." 

According  to  the  Richies.  the  young 
Nicole  was  a  model  child  who  played  the 
piano,  violin,  and  cello  and  became  a  com- 
petitive ice-skater.  She  was  nine  years  old 
when  the  Richies  officially  adopted  her— 
but  no  sooner  had  she  solidified  her  place 
in  a  stable  family  than  it  disintegrated 
around  her. 

Lionel  left  Brenda  for  another  woman, 
and  the  divorce  was  extremely  acrimoni- 
ous. "Nicole  was  really  crazy  about  her 
dad,"  says  Brenda.  "She  was  10  when  he 
moved  out.  and  it  had  a  big  effect  on  her." 

As  Brenda  sank  into  despondency.  Lio- 
nel and  his  new  wife  had  two  children  of 
their  own  while  Nicole  began  running  wild. 
"I  learned  the  power  of  manipulation  ear- 
ly." she  admits.  "I  was  hurt  about  the  di- 
vorce, so  I  chose  to  spin  it  so  it  would  work 
out  for  me,  too.  I  liked  the  fact  that  my  par- 
ents weren't  speaking,  because  I  could  play 
them  against  each  other.  I  was  very  free  to 
come  and  go  as  I  pleased.  I  don't  really 
blame  anybody  for  it.  Everyone  wanted  to 
make  me  happy.  Their  way  of  making  me 
happy  was  to  say  yes  to  everything  I  want- 
ed, but  I  don't  think  a  little  girl  should  have 
that  much  freedom." 

The  Richies.  who  chose  Michael  Jackson 
as  Nicole's  godfather,  attribute  many 
of  her  problems  to  a  decadent  environ- 
ment. "She  went  to  all  the  hip  schools,  had 
all  the  hip  friends,  went  to  all  the  hip  par- 
ties—and when  kids  go  to  the  best  schools, 
they  have  the  best  drugs,  the  best  sex.  and 
the  best  accidents,"  Lionel  says.  "When 
you  say  she  can't  have  a  car.  she  pulls  up  in 
a  Ferrari.  You  say.  'Where  did  you  get  that 
car?'  and  she  says.  'My  friend  loaned  it  to 
me."  When  a  17-year-old  gets  a  Ferrari  for 
his  first  car  and  wrecks  it  the  next  week, 
his  father  gives  him  another  one.  In  Bev- 
erly Hills,  if  a  kid  says.  i"m  sleeping  over 
at  a  friend's  house.'  the  sleepover  turns  out 
to  have  been  in  Vegas." 

Brenda  pleads  ignorance  about  Nicole's 
activities.  "I  thought  she  was  with  Lionel: 
he  thought  she  was  with  me:  and  all  the 
time  she  was  out  with  some  of  her  older 


friends."  her  mother  explains.  "I  did 
know  she  was  out  at  clubs.  She  was  so  go 
at  pulling  scams.  She  could  look  you  de 
in  the  eye  and  be  lying." 

To  Nicole,  substance  abuse  offered 
ready  escape  from  emotional  pain.  "1  wi 
into  drugs  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  deal  w 
it  at  all,"  she  says.  By  the  age  of  14.  s 
had  graduated  from  marijuana  to  cocair 
later  progressing  to  a  pill  habit.  "I'm  a  ve(  f 
anxiety-ridden  person,  very  nervous  a 
time."  she  says,  "and  when  I  got  into  Xanj  j 
and  Valium  and  Klonopin,  I  absolute  i 
loved  it." 

Already  under  the  influence,  she  trie 
China  White  heroin  one  day  and  immei 
ately  found  herself  hooked.  "To  me  it  w 
the  epitome  of  caring  about  absolutely  no^ 
ing."  Nicole  says.  "There  were  points  whi  R 
my  mom  would  come  home  and  scream  L 
me  about  something,  and  I  literally  didi 
care  about  anything.  It  was  like  watchii 
a  really  dramatic  movie  with  the  volun 
turned  down.  I  thought  I  was  getting  aw '. 
with  everything,  when  the  reality  was  th 
I  was  arrested  three  times  and  had  five  c  i 
accidents.  Two  were  totals." 

Nicole  was  arrested  once  for  drunk  drr 
ing,  once  for  heroin  possession,  and  a  thii 
time  for  an  assault  at  a  club.  "A  guy  said 
stabbed  him  in  the  eye  with  a  glass  at  Bui 
galow  8,"  she  says,  sounding  nonchalari 
"I  had  stolen  my  mom's  credit  cards  ar 
run  away  from  home.  In  my  mind,  it  w 
great." 

Lionel  finally  became  so  disgusted  wii 
Nicole's  behavior  that  he  barred  her  fro 
his  house.  "My  dad  wouldn't  let  me  in.  b 
cause  he  didn't  want  me  around  my  broti 
er  and  sister."  Nicole  says.  "He  alwa; 
thought  I  was  lying,  which  I  usually  wa 
But  even  when  I  wasn't,  they  were  just  fe 
up  w  ith  me  and  my  lies." 

Brenda  believes  that  the  instability  i 
Nicole's  early  years  contributed  to  he 
eventual  meltdown.  "Even  though  yd 
know  that  the  people  you're  with  love  yoi 
and  youre  in  a  better  situation,  you  alsJ 
know  that  your  biological  parents  werenl 
there  for  you  and  didn't  take  care  of  you  | 
she  says. 

When  I  ask  Nicole  if  she  felt  any  gui 
about  the  angst  she  caused  her  adopthl 
parents,  she  says.  "None.  I  thought  thel 
didn't  understand  and  were  just  being  real 
ly  strict.  I  didn't  feel  bad  at  all." 

Nicole  finally  faced  up  to  her  heroin  acl 
diction  when  she  had  to  function  fej 
The  Simple  Life.  "I  knew  I  could  not  go  o| 
television  being  as  wasted  as  I  was.*"  sh 
says.  "I  went  to  my  parents  and  said,  it 
time  for  me  to  get  help." " 

During  a  month  in  the  Sierra  Tucso 
drug-treatment  program,  family  therapy  bt 
gan  to  change  her  perspective.  "I  had  to  s 
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i  room  with  my  parents,  and  they  were 
ing,"  Nicole  says.  "I  kind  of  put  down 
shield,  and  I  wasn't  as  defensive— and 
n  I  felt  really  bad.  We  all  had  to  change 
way  we  dealt  with  each  other.  My  par- 
5  didn't  speak  for  10  years,  until  we  went 
)  rehab  and  they  both  had  to  figure  out 
it  to  do  about  me." 

Mthough  Nicole  says  she  has  been  clean 
;e  then,  she  was  required  to  serve  a  sec- 
l  stint  in  rehab,  this  time  at  the  Cirque 
jge.  in  Sundance,  Utah,  following  an 
est  for  possession  of  heroin  found  in  a 
nd's  car  she  was  driving.  She  says  the 
oin  was  not  her  own. 
rhese  days  the  Richies  all  get  along  well, 
lave  a  really  good  relationship  with  both 
parents,"  Nicole  says.  "I  know  they  both 
;  me."  Lionel  is  now  divorced  from  his 
:>nd  wife,  and  he  and  Brenda  are  on  cor- 
I  terms  again.  "Nicole  managed  to  bring 
mother  and  father  together,"  says  Lionel. 
Jut  Nicole  is  still  wrestling  with  the 
llenges  of  real  life.  "I  did  build  a  lot 
walls  around  myself,  and  I'm  now,  at 
just  learning  to  deal  with  my  problems 
:ead  of  concealing  them  with  drugs  or 
itever,"  she  says.  "I  really  have  to  make 
anscious  effort  not  to  do  that,  and  that 
ses  a  lot  of  stress.  It's  all  very  new  for 
—feeling  feelings  instead  of  turning 
m  off,  dealing  with  my  problems  like 
ormal  human  being,  doing  what  I  feel 
he  right  thing  to  do,  not  necessarily  do- 
what  I  want  to  do  all  the  time,  owning 
at  I  do  and  not  putting  the  blame  on 
lebody  else." 

»he  is  determined  to  grow  up.  "I  want  to 
able  to  take  whatever  comes  to  me  and 
physically  break  down  every  time  hard 
lgs  come  my  way,  because  hard  things 
always  going  to  come  my  way,"  she 
s.  "I'm  really  trying  to  make  it  so  I  have 
proper  tools  to  deal  with  life." 

is  in  this  context  that  Nicole  under- 
tands  her  current  weight  issues.  "Yes, 
too  thin,  but  that's  just  a  result  of  what's 
lly  going  on  with  me;  the  bigger  picture 
ow  I  deal  with  problems."  she  says. 
3art  of  this  challenge  is  repairing  her  ro- 
ntic  life,  which  seems  to  be  improving: 
:ole  and  DJ  AM  are  seeing  each  other 
in.  They  vacationed  together  in  Los  Ca- 
;,  Mexico,  in  March,  and  Nicole  threw 
1  a  surprise  birthday  party  in  Las  Vegas 
^pril.  "She  loves  him  so  much,"  says  Va- 
sa  Traina,  Danielle  Steel's  daughter  and 
:  of  Nicole's  best  friends.  "They're  very 
love,  and  everything's  happening  very 
urally." 

With  The  Simple  Life  wrapped  for  an- 
er  season,  Nicole's  top  priority  is  re- 
ding an  album,  which  is  where  Benny 
dina— whom  she  calls  Suity,  because  he 
irs  a  suit— comes  in.  "She's  got  a  really 


pretty  voice  that  needs  collaborative  part- 
ners to  help  shape  a  sound  around  her," 
he  says.  "She's  been  around  music  all  her 
life,  but  being  a  recording  artist  isn't  a 
part-time  job.  We'll  help  Nicole  construct 
a  sound,  help  her  to  write  and  express 
herself  in  music,  and  then  we'll  know  if 
she  has  the  discipline  and  drive  to  do  it. 
She's  hungry  but  not  desperate,  and  that's 
always  sexy." 

Like  everyone  else  in  Nicole's  life,  Me- 
dina is  waiting  to  see  what  her  choices  will 
be.  "She  is  at  that  wonderful  stage  where 
everything  is  possible,"  says  Lionel.  "What 
she's  capable  of,  I  don't  know.  But  I'm  no 
longer  guiding  this  rocket.  Everything  I 
told  her  not  to  do,  she  did  it— and  she  won. 
This  rocket  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and 
is  on  its  own." 

Nestled  in  the  oversize  sofa  that  domi- 
nates her  living  room,  Nicole  is  sur- 
rounded by  her  pets— Honey  Child  and 
Foxy  Cleopatra,  two  beige  puffballs  that 
look  like  stuffed  toys  but  are  in  fact  a  Shih 
Tzu  and  a  Pomeranian,  and  Sweet  Shalo- 
mie  and  Muggsy,  her  Persian  and  Russian 
Blue  cats.  She  has  lit  candles  all  over  the 
apartment,  a  sleek  marble-floored  spread 
with  sweeping  views  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  soft  light  makes  her  skin  look  as  creamy 
as  cafe  au  lait. 

Tonight's  topic  is  the  rupture  of  her 
friendship  with  Paris  Hilton,  which  re- 
portedly followed  a  party  at  which  Nicole 
showed  Paris's  notorious  sex  tape— an  alle- 
gation Nicole  has  repeatedly  denied.  "That 
was  completely  made  up,"  she  says.  "'A,  I 
don't  watch  porn,  and,  B,  I  don't  want  to 
see  someone  I've  known  forever  having  sex. 
I  mean,  that's  gross!" 

Nicole  prefers  to  attribute  the  breach  to 
divergent  values.  "We  never  had  a  fight," 
she  says.  "I  just  decided  I  didn't  want  to 
be  her  friend  anymore.  We're  just  two  com- 
pletely different  people;  we  don't  have  that 
much  in  common.  I  really  don't  have  any- 
thing horrible  to  say  about  her." 

A  close  reader  of  Nicole's  novel  might 
deduce  otherwise,  given  its  snide  portrayal 
of  "Simone,"  whose  debauched  behavior 
exerts  a  dangerous  influence  on  "Chloe," 
the  character  who  succumbs  to  drug  addic- 
tion. Simone  is  "famous  for  being  famous," 
the  narrator  explains,  but  everything  about 
her  is  fake,  from  her  fortune  to  her  breasts, 
her  nose,  and  the  color  of  her  eyes.  Her 
voice  "had  that  somnambulant  quality, 

half  Stepford  and  half  Valium The  dial 

tone  had  more  personality." 

"When  I  got  out  of  rehab,  I  had  to  fig- 
ure out  what  path  to  go  down,  and  part  of 
that  included  taking  certain  people  out  of 
my  life,"  Nicole  says.  "When  Paris  made 
her  little  announcement  that  'Nicole  knows 
what  she  did,'  I  didn't  really  understand 


what  that  was  about,  because  we  hadn't 
been  friends  in  such  a  long  time.  I  can  only 
guess  that  she  had  House  of  Wax  coming 
out." 

While  Nicole  denies  feeling  any  kind 
of  rivalry  with  Paris,  whose  striptease  in 
House  of  Wax  failed  to  save  the  film  from 
oblivion,  she  admits  that  theirs  is  a  small 
world,  "and  I  do  hear  some  things  about 
what  she  says.  Every  time  I  hear  some- 
thing, it  just  reminds  me  of  why  I  made 
the  decision  I  did,"  she  says.  "It's  not  like 
I  hate  Paris  and  it's  war;  I  just  didn't  want 
to  be  her  best  friend  anymore.  I  can  totally 
imagine  how  that  would  be  hurtful.  But 
you  can't  threaten  people  into  being  your 
friend;  you  can't  bribe  them  into  being 
your  friend." 

Nicole  remains  contractually  obligated 
to  The  Simple  Life  should  the  ratings  war- 
rant its  continued  existence,  but  she's  now 
focusing  on  bigger  dreams.  "I  never  want- 
ed to  be  on  television;  I  always  wanted  to  be 
a  singer,"  she  says.  "I  always  wanted  to  do 
Broadway." 

Even  as  her  career  flourishes,  however, 
the  old  demons  lurk  in  the  shadows, 
waiting  for  a  chink  in  her  armor.  As  she 
struggles  to  accept  doctors'  orders  and  live 
up  to  all  her  commitments,  Nicole  seems 
to  be  thriving  on  her  jam-packed  schedule. 
"I  always  push  myself,"  she  says.  "If  I  don't 
have  anything  to  do,  I  always  feel  like  I'm 
going  to  do  something  wrong." 

Nicole's  rebellious  streak  may  be  con- 
cealed inside  ladylike  couture  these  days, 
but  it  has  left  a  telltale  brand  on  her  fin- 
ger. 

When  I  ask  Nicole  how  many  tattoos 
she  has,  she  replies.  "Nine  and  a  half."  These 
include  a  rosary  around  her  ankle,  a  tiara 
on  her  hip,  a  cross  on  her  lower  back,  bal- 
let slippers  on  her  abdomen  ("because  my 
dad  wrote  the  song  'Ballerina  Girl'  for 
me"),  the  word  "virgin"  on  one  wrist  ("be- 
cause the  Virgo  symbol  is  a  virgin"),  a  red 
shooting  star  on  her  other  wrist  (compan- 
ion to  the  stars  received  by  two  of  her  close 
friends,  Quincy  Jones's  daughter  Kidada 
and  the  late  singer  Aaliyah),  angel  wings 
on  her  shoulder  blades,  and  "Richie"  on 
the  back  of  her  neck. 

So  what  about  the  half?  "The  tattoo  art- 
ist told  me  not  to  play  with  the  tattoo  gun, 
so  of  course  I  did."  Nicole  says,  showing 
me  the  spray  of  dots  that  were  permanently 
etched  into  one  finger  when  she  accidental- 
ly dropped  the  gun  and  it  fired. 

Does  she  always  do  what  she's  told  not 
to  do? 

"I  used  to,"  she  says.  "I  don't  any- 
more." 

There  is  a  moment's  pause  as  a  knowing 
look  dances  in  those  amber  eyes. 

"To  be  quite  honest,  sometimes  I  do."  D 
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Dick  Cheney 


continued  from  page  129  who  stole  Wash- 
ington is  a  constant  topic  among  some  of 
those  who  have  known  him  longest. 

"'I  do  happen  to  know  Ford  thinks  that  he 
has  gone  too  far  to  the  right,"  Lou  Cannon, 
the  respected  Ronald  Reagan  biographer 
who  covered  Ford  for  The  Washington  Post, 
tells  me.  adding.  "I  don't  think  he's  had  any 
sharp  change  in  views,  but  I  do  think  some- 
thing has  happened,  and  I  don't  know  what 
that  something  is." 

President  Ford  himself  is  more  circum- 
spect. "Well."  he  tells  me  by  telephone  from 
Rancho  Mirage,  California,  "he  may  have 
changed  a  bit,  but  that  was  required  for  the 
change  of  circumstances."  Ford,  who  will 
turn  93  in  July.  adds.  "Times  change,  and 
people  change  as  a  result  of  that." 

One  important  former  patron.  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  who  was  national-security  adviser  in 
both  the  Ford  and  first  Bush  White  Houses, 
and  who  helped  make  Cheney  secretary  of 
defense  in  the  latter,  famously  told  The  New 
Yorker's  Jeffrey  Goldberg  last  fall,  "Dick 
Cheney  I  don't  know  anymore." 

Retired  colonel  Larry  Wilkerson,  a  long- 
time top  aide  to  Colin  Powell  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under 
Cheney  and  later  secretary  of  state,  has 
emerged  as  a  scathing  critic  of  the  vice  pres- 
ident's handling  of  everything  from  postwar 
planning  in  Iraq  to  the  prisoner-abuse  scan- 
dal at  Abu  Ghraib.  But  he  tells  me  that  what 
he  sees  as  this  administration's  sheer  inepti- 
tude does  not  jibe  with  his  knowledge  of 
Cheney  as  defense  secretary.  "I  probably  have 
never  seen  a  better  executive,  a  man  who 
could  make  a  decision  quicker  and,  more  of- 
ten than  not.  make  the  right  decision."  he 
says.  "And  a  man  who  could,  if  he  were  be- 
ing led  down  the  primrose  path,  identify  it 
and  throw  everybody  out  of  the  office  and 
tell,  for  instance,  the  chairman,  'Get  your  act 
together  and  come  back  when  you  know  what 
you're  talking  about" 

John  Perry  Barlow,  the  Wyoming  native. 
Internet-privacy  advocate,  and  former  Grate- 
ful Dead  lyricist,  who  worked  on  Cheney's 
first  congressional  campaign,  is  bluntest  of 
all.  He  e-mails  me  that  Cheney's  "dark  intel- 
lect has  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
forces  in  the  world:  he  has  become  a  global 


sociopath,  a  creature  of  enormous  power 
and  intellect  combined  with  all  the  empathy 
of  a  HAL  9000  [the  murderous  computer  in 
Stanley  Kubrick's  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey]." 

In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  old 
Cheney  with  the  new  Dick.  How  did  the 
young  aide  who.  the  political  consultant  Stu- 
art Spencer  recalled,  was  almost  "spastic" 
with  anxiety  to  quickly  clarify  Gerald  Ford's 
inadvertent  liberation  of  Poland  in  a  1976  de- 
bate with  Jimmy  Carter  become  the  grumpy 
old  veep  who  waited  four  days  to  explain  to 
the  public  (and  36  hours  to  explain  to  his  in- 
creasingly unhappy  boss)  how  he  managed 
to  accidentally  shoot  a  78-year-old  quail- 
hunting  companion  in  Texas  in  February? 

How  did  the  cool  political  hand  who  van- 
quished a  finger-flipping  and  bullheaded  vice 
president  named  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  who 
hid  out  at  the  Republican  convention  in  De- 
troit in  1980  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  what 
he  regarded  as  a  ludicrous  discussion  of  a  pos- 
sible "co-presidency"  between  Ronald  Rea- 
gan and  Jerry  Ford,  become  the  most  pow- 
erful vice  president  in  history,  and  one  who 
muttered  "Fuck  yourself'  to  Senator  Patrick 
Leahy,  of  Vermont,  on  the  Senate  floor? 

Almost  30  years  ago,  a  White  House  chief 
of  staff  suggested  one  possible  answer. 

"The  problem  when  you  try  to  put  a  vice- 
president  in  roles,  you're  always  trying  to  fit 
him  somehow  in  staff  operations  inside  the 
White  House."  he  said.  "And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  you've  got  a  different  set  of  crite- 
ria for  selecting  a  vice-president  than  you  do 
staff.  And  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
constitutional  officer,  that  he  isn't  subject  to 
the  same  kinds  of— that  it's  a  different  rela- 
tionship, that  other  staff  people  oftentimes 
will  defer  to  him  as  vice-president,  rather 
than  treat  him  as  a  staff  person  and  argue 
and  debate  with  him  and  so  forth.  There  are 
just  some  very  basic  fundamental  problems 
there  in  trying  to  make  that  work." 

Who  was  that  chief  of  staff?  Dick  Cheney, 
of  course. 

So  what  happened? 

"If  you're  looking  for  a  change  from  one 
point  to  another,  being  vice  president  is  sui 
generis"  Lynne  Cheney  tells  me.  "It's  not 
quite  like  any  other  job." 

But  Cheney  is  not  quite  like  any  other  vice 
president.  He  runs  a  larger,  more  active 
national-security  staff  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  a  former  senior  intelligence 
official  told  me  that,  while  Cheney's  initial 
pre-war  visits  to  ask  the  C.I. A.  about  Iraqi 
W.M.D.  seemed  supportive,  the  incessant  de- 
mands of  his  staff  to  find  evidence  that  wasn't 
there  became  "probably  a  different  matter." 
His  congressional-relations  shop  is  similarly 
aggressive,  and  he  carries  Bush's  water  on  the 
toughest  issues  on  Capitol  Hill.  At  one  point 
early  in  this  Bush  administration,  a  former  of- 
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ficial  tells  me.  Cheney  wanted  to  chair  mc- 
ings  of  the  National  Security  Council  "prir 
pals"— the  secretaries  of  state  and  defense,  t 
C.I.  A.  director,  and  so  on— in  Bush's  absen 
co-opting  the  usual  role  of  the  nation 
security  adviser,  then  Condoleezza  Rice.  (1 
lost.)  His  influence  is  still  brought  to  bear 
almost  every  important  administration  poll 
foreign  and  domestic,  even  if  his  most  priv , 
advice  to  George  W.  Bush  remains  a  matl 
of  permanent  conjecture. 

"Washington  is  a  town  that  operates 
easy  myth,  on  conventional,  easy-to-descn 
archetypes,"  says  Karl  Rove,  Bush's  ch 
political  guru.  "The  vice  president's  real 
is  a  lot  more  complex  and  a  lot  more  mu 
dimensional  than  what  passes  for  the  ( 
scription  of  him." 

But  another  senior  administration  aii 
says,  "I'll  tell  you  what  is  true  and  helps  crea 
some  of  the  mistruth  about  him.  He  can  se< 
very  intimidating.  He's  such  a  quiet  force 

His  younger  daughter.  Mary,  tells 
"He  has  very  little  tolerance  for  bullshit,  p 
don  my  French." 

In  our  interview,  Cheney  rejects  tl 
caricature  of  him  as  the  power  behind  tF 
throne  and  insists.  "I  think  we  have  create 
a  system  that  works  for  this  president  and  fi 
me.  in  terms  of  my  ability  to  be  able  to  co 
tribute  and  participate  in  the  process." 

But  almost  five  and  a  half  years  into  thl 
administration,  the  system  isn't  working.  ! 
fact,  it's  a  shambles.  I  suspect  that  is  part 
the  reason  that  I— a  23-year  veteran  of  tl 
newspaper  that  now  chaps  Cheney's  hie 
so  much,  and  a  new  recruit  to  a  magazir 
whose  editor's  criticisms  of  the  administr 
tion  are  loathed  by  the  vice  president's  wi 
and  elder  daughter.  Elizabeth— found  myst 
in  front  of  the  crackling  fireplace  in  his  We 
Wing  office  one  Friday  morning  in  March 

As  we  talked,  the  American  invasion  < 
Iraq  that  Cheney  single-mindedly  urged  ha 
left  that  country  teetering  on  the  brink  of  I 
Muslim  civil  war  and  had  cost  America 
taxpayers  more  than  S250  billion.  Republ 
cans  in  Congress  were  atypically  critical  oP 
issues  that  Cheney  had  dominated— from  th 
treatment  of  enemy  prisoners  to  warranties 
domestic  eavesdropping  on  suspected  te 
rorists.  A  February  CBS  News  poll  showe  ^ 
Cheney's  favorable  rating  had  slipped  to  jus 
18  percent.  Even  Rupert  Murdoch's  norma 
ly  friendly  New  York  Post  had  made  gleefi 
sport  of  his  shooting  accident,  running 
large  photo  of  his  face  superimposed  on  E 
mer  Fudd's  cartoon  body  and  a  story  whos 
lead  paragraph  called  him  "wascally." 

Cheney's  colossal  unpopularity  has  hur 
the  president  he  signed  up  to  serve,  and  h 
knows  that  people  whose  judgment  he  re 
spects  think  so.  even  if  he  disagrees.  So  he  i 
taking  a  chance. 

"Explain  to  me  what  the  project  is."  h< 
says  at  the  beginning  of  a  promised  halt 
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ur  talk  that  will  stretch  to  an  hour  and  10 
nutes,  and  then  to  another  conversation, 
oard  Air  Force  Two,  a  couple  of  weeks  lat- 
I  tell  him  that  I  find  him  about  the  most 
eresting  person  in  Washington,  and  that 
:  cartoon  that  has  prevailed  about  him 
inot  be  accurate.  "You  might  be  worse 
in  that,"  I  venture.  He  smiles.  I  think. 
A  few  minutes  later,  his  entire  demeanor 
:  opposite  of  angry,  Cheney  says,  "My  im- 
:  might  be  better  out  there,  this  caricature 
1  talk  about  might  be  avoided,  if  I  spent 
>re  time  as  a  public  figure  trying  to  improve 
■  image,  but  that's  not  why  I'm  here." 

ti  fact,  our  talk  seemed  to  be  the  beginning 
3f  a  springtime  Cheney  charm  offensive, 
few  weeks  later,  at  the  Radio  &  Television 
^respondents  Association's  annual  dinner 
Washington,  he  brought  down  the  house 
he  dim  ballroom  when  he  said,  "The  light 
aid  be  better,"  then  added:  "But  I  can  still 
:  the  whites  of  your  eyes." 
Still,  Cheney  refused  to  speak  to  me  on 
:  record  on  some  of  the  most  controver- 
l  and  interesting  topics,  like  the  treatment 
enemy  prisoners.  And  he  stands  out  in 
;t-century  Washington  for  his  resolute  re- 
al even  to  dip  his  toe  into  the  confessional 
litics  of  the  age.  Perhaps  the  best  press  he 
5  ever  received  from  the  national  media 
ne  during  the  2004  campaign  when  he 
)ke  with  Bush  and  supported  his  younger 
lighter,  Mary,  who  is  gay,  by  expressing 
distaste  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
fining  gay  marriage,  saying,  "Freedom 
ans  freedom  for  everybody." 
In  her  poignant  and  funny  memoir,  Now 
My  Turn,  being  published  this  month 
Simon  &  Schuster's  new,  conservative 
print,  Threshold  Editions,  Mary  Cheney 
ounts  (in  a  voice  very  much  like  her  fa- 
ir's) how  she  came  out  to  her  parents  as 
unior  in  high  school,  on  a  day  when  she 
pped  school,  after  breaking  up  with  her 
;t  girlfriend,  ran  a  red  light,  and  crashed 
;  family  car.  Her  mother  hugged  her,  but 
n  burst  into  tears,  worried  that  she  would 
e  a  life  of  pain  and  prejudice.  The  first 
rds  out  of  her  father's  mouth,  she  writes, 
ere  exactly  the  ones  that  I  wanted  to  hear: 
)u're  my  daughter,  and  I  love  you,  and  I 
t  want  you  to  be  happy.' " 
Again  and  again,  the  Cheneys'  oldest 
:nds  attest  to  the  family's  closeness.  John 
d  Mary  Kay  Turner,  longtime  pals  from 
/oming,  showed  me  a  photograph  of 
eney  and  Mary  around  a  campfire  at  the 
rners'  Triangle  X  Ranch,  in  Jackson  Hole, 
which  the  vice  president  beams  almost  un- 
:ognizably.  But  again  and  again  friends 
rned  me  that  asking  the  Cheneys  about 
iry  would  get  their  backs  up.  When  I  ven- 
e  to  ask  the  vice  president  whether  he 
nks  gay  people  are  born  that  way,  he 
unches  up  his  mouth,  fixes  me  with  a  look 


that  says,  "Nice  try,"  then  answers:  "I'm  not 
going  to  get  into  that.  Those  are  deeply  per- 
sonal questions.  You  can  ask."  (When  I  ask  if 
he  can  remember  the  longest  conversation  he 
ever  had  with  his  own  father,  he  smiles  as  if 
lost  in  thought,  then  says,  "That's  private.") 

Mary  Cheney  says  that  one  common  re- 
action from  people  who  have  read  the  manu- 
script of  her  book  is  '"Wow,  you  guys  really 
have  this  close-knit,  loving  family,'  and  it  al- 
ways strikes  me  as  'Yeah,  of  course  we  do.'  It 
was  very  surprising  to  me  that  people  would 
think  we  didn't." 

Cheney's  old  Wyoming  friend  former  sen- 
ator Alan  Simpson  laughs  at  efforts  to  psy- 
choanalyze him.  "It's  amazing  to  me  how 
people  try  to  get  into  his  head,  and  'What  is 
happening  to  Dick  Cheney?' "  he  says.  "Well, 
my  answer  is  'nothing.1.  He's  just  the  same." 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  about  the  Cheney 
the  world  now  knows  that  would  be  instantly 
recognizable  to  anyone  who  has  ever  worked 


with  him.  In  the  Ford  years,  Cheney's  White 
House  communications  call  sign  was  "Back- 
seat," but  some  reporters  called  him  Grand 
Teuton,  in  tribute  to  his  Wyoming  roots  and 
unquestioned  authority. 

Jerry  Ford  liked  to  say  that  his  post- 
Watergate  White  House  operated  on  a 
"spokes  of  the  wheel"  organizational  model, 
with  open  advice  coming  in  to  the  president 
from  all  quarters.  But  at  Cheney's  going-away 
party  after  Ford  lost,  his  staff  gave  him  a  bi- 
cycle wheel  mounted  on  a  piece  of  plywood, 
with  every  spoke  between  the  hub  and  the 
rim  broken  in  two,  except  one. 

Then  as  now,  Cheney  took  an  extremely 
robust  view  of  presidential  power,  and  a  near- 
pathological  view  of  the  need  for  secrecy.  He 
may  have  played  jokes  on  Jim  Naughton,  but 
as  the  author  James  Mann  notes  in  Rise  of 
the  Vulcans,  his  groundbreaking  2004  study 
of  the  Bush  foreign-policy  team,  Cheney  also 
pondered  whether  to  seek  an  indictment  or  a 
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warrant  to  search  the  apartment  of  another 
Times  reporter.  Seymour  Hersh,  after  Hersh 
reported  how  the  C.I. A.  in  1975  sought  to 
recover  a  sunken  Soviet  submarine  with  a 
ship  built  by  Howard  Hughes. 

In  her  first  novel  (of  three).  Executive  Priv- 
ilege, published  in  1979.  Lynne  Cheney  por- 
trays a  president  who  is  willing  to  lie  about 
having  undergone  past  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, in  order  to  preserve  the  confidential- 
it)  of  a  sensitive  foreign-intelligence  mission 
being  undertaken  by  one  of  his  closest  aides. 
who  also  happens  to  be  a  psychiatrist. 

'It  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  the 
presidency  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
history  of  a  gradually  weakening  institu- 
tion." President  Zern  Jenner  rails  at  one 
point  in  the  book  to  his  pollster.  "Think 
how  many  presidents  have  been  brought  to 

their  knees,  even  destroyed  in  this  office 

I  have  a  right  to  confidential  meetings  with 
the  people  who  work  for  me,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  undermine  it  by  going  over  the  log 
with  the  White  House  press  corps  and  tell- 
ing them  what's  going  on  when." 

Lynne  dedicated  the  book  "To  Dick,  who 
has  shaped  my  life— and  even  one  or  two  of 
my  opinions."  So,  Cheney's  secret  energy  task 
force  should  not  have  come  as  a  surprise. 

More  than  anything.  Cheney's  quiet  Joe 
Friday  affect  has  masked  the  reality 
that  he  is  among  the  most  conservative  Re- 
publicans ever  to  occupy  such  senior  posi- 
tions in  national  life.  In  his  1980  memoir. 
Palace  Politics,  Robert  Hartmann,  a  veteran 
Ford  aide  who  tangled  bitterly  with  Cheney, 
wrote  that,  whenever  Cheney's  "private  ide- 
ology was  exposed,  he  appeared  somewhat 
to  the  right  of  Ford.  Rumsfeld  or,  for  that 
matter.  Genghis  Khan." 

In  the  1980s,  when  The  Washington  Post 
referred  to  Congressman  Cheney  as  a  "mod- 
erate," he  told  his  longtime  aide  and  friend 
David  Gribbin  to  "tell  them  I'm  a  conser- 
vative." Early  in  his  vice-presidency,  when 
Cheney's  counselor  Mary  Matalin  told  him 
that  reporters  were  calling  him  a  hard-liner, 
he  replied,  "I  am  a  hard-liner." 

Former  representative  Tom  Downey,  a 
New  York  Democrat  who  liked  Cheney  and 
occasionally  traveled  the  lecture  circuit  with 
him  in  the  days  when  congressmen  could  still 
keep  honoraria,  recalls  being  with  him  in 
Red  Square,  in  Moscow,  on  a  beautiful  July 
night  in  the  mid-1980s.  "I  said,  "What  are 
your  first  thoughts,  looking  up  at  St.  Basil's 
Cathedral?'  and  he  said.  "Well.  I  guess  we're 
at  ground  zero'"  of  any  American  nuclear 
strike.  'His  attitude  toward  the  Russians  was 
so  uncompromisingly  hard-line  that  I  could 

never  understand  it You  always  got  the 

sense  that  he  felt  he  knew  the  truth.  It's  inter- 


esting that  he  became  a  member  of  Congress, 
because  I  think  he  always  thought  we  were  a 
massive  inconvenience  to  governing." 

Cheney's  conservatism  is  unsentimental. 
Bill  Thomson,  a  longtime  friend  and  bu- 
yer in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  tells  me  of  "an 
example  that  stuck  in  my  mind,  mostly  be- 
cause I  felt  about  two  inches  tall  when  it  hap- 
pened." Thomson  was  president  of  the  Cys- 
tic Fibrosis  Foundation  of  Wyoming  when 
Cheney  was  in  Congress,  and  once  lobbied 
Cheney  for  more  federal  research  money. 
"He  was  very  patient,  and  then  he  said.  'Bill. 

I  understand  what  you're  saying But  "at 

the  same  time,  you're  always  saying  we  need 
to  get  the  budget  of  the  United  States  under 
control.  And  now  you're  asking  me  to  spend 
x  numbers  of  tens  or  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars.' He  said.  'What  do  you  really  believe?' 
and  I  thought.  Whoops!" 

The  9/11  attacks  "played  on  a  personal- 
ity that  was  ready  to  be  played  on,"  says 
Larry  Wilkerson.  Cheney  and  key  advisers 
such  as  his  counsel  (now  chief  of  staff)  Da- 
vid Addington  moved  the  levers  of  power  to 
produce  a  series  of  legal  opinions  and  execu- 
tive decisions  that  got  around  such  old  nice- 
ties as  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  federal 
wiretapping  laws  and  gave  the  White  House 
new  powers  to  fight  a  new  kind  of  war.  by 
whatever  means  necessary. 

"There  was  one  air-force  guy  who  worked 
for  Cheney  for  quite  a  while,  and  he  says,  'I 
like  the  man,"  but  he  said,  'I'd  use  this  word: 
amoral," "  Wilkerson  recalls.  "And  I  asked  if 
'you  understand  what  you're  saying?"  And 
he  said,  'Yep,  I'm  saying  he's  Machiavelli's 
prince  writ  large."  ** 

How  he  got  the  way  he  is  in  the  first  place 
is  the  most  interesting  question.  Cheney 
was  born  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  1941,  on 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt "s  59th  birthday,  to 
a  proud  New  Deal  Democrat  father  who  spent 
37  years  as  a  civil  servant  with  the  federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  first  in  Nebraska  and 
then  in  Casper.  Wyoming,  where  the  family 
moved  when  Dick  was  13.  The  elder  Richard 
Cheney's  idea  of  good  conversation  on  a  car 
trip  was  one  comment  every  30  miles  or  so. 
When  his  son  first  ran  for  Congress,  Richard 
senior  had  to  register  as  a  Republican  so  he 
could  vote  for  Dick  in  a  contested  primary, 
but  he  "would  always  say,  'It's  temporary,"  and 
that  I  had  to  renew  the  lease  every  two  years," 
the  vice  president  recalls. 

When  I  ask  Cheney  how  he  became  such  a 
staunch  conservative,  he  says,  "Well,  it  builds 
over  time,  obviously."  and  then  cites  factors 
ranging  from  growing  up  in  the  West  to  his 
distaste  for  wage  and  price  controls  as  a 
young  aide  to  Rumsfeld  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. "In  Wyoming,  the  legislature  meets 
for  40  days  every  other  year— or  they  did  at 
the  time,"  he  says.  "Now  they've  added  a  20- 
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day  budget  session  in  the  off"  year.  That's 
You  got  citizen  legislators,  not  professiona 
If  you're  a  farmer,  you  go  down  and  serve 
the  agriculture  committee  because  you  kn< 
something  about  agriculture.  We've  gotten 
the  point  around  here  where  if  you're  a  bar 
er,  you  don't  go  on  the  banking  commiti 
because  it's  a  conflict  of  interest." 

Fifty  years  ago.  Casper  was  a  freewhe 
ing.  boom-and-bust  town  where  oil  was  go< 
(in  the  1920s,  it  had  built  the  million-doll 
collegiate-Gothic  Natrona  County  Hi; 
School,  which  Cheney  attended)  and  g 
was  absolutely  necessary.  (Cheney's  hig 
school  football  coach.  Harry  Geldien 
me  his  teams  had  to  drive  as  far  as  Rap  • 
City.  South  Dakota— 325  miles  away— u 
schools  of  comparable  size.)  The  neare  I 
first-run  movies  were  in  Denver,  and  eve 
December  the  public-high-school  Christm 
pageant  rang  in  the  season  on  an  unapol 
getically  "worshipful  note."  as  one  yearboc 
of  the  period  put  it. 

There  were  bars  and  gambling  and  pro 
titution— all  the  ancillary  industries  of  an  ( 
town— but  also  a  sense  of  possibility  for 
young  arrival  from  Nebraska,  who  spent  h 
first  summer  in  town  reading  through  tl 
history  stacks  of  the  local  Carnegie  libran 

The  arc  of  Cheney's  public,  adult  care 
is  by  now  well  known:  the  internship  in  tr 
Wyoming  Senate;  the  five  Vietnam  draft  dJ 
ferments;  the  doctoral  studies  in  political  scj 
ence  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  whel 
he  was  put  off  by  campus  radicalism:  tl 
fellowship  that  took  him  to  Washington  as 
congressional  aide.  Then  came  the  job  wit 
Don  Rumsfeld  (for  which  Cheney  was  ink 
viewed  by  a  summer  intern  from  the  Ne* 
York  Knicks  named  Bill  Bradley).  In  196; 
Rumsfeld  was  running  the  anti-poverty  o 
fice  in  the  Nixon  White  House,  and  it  was  H 
who  eventually  made  Cheney  deputy  chief 
staff  in  the  Ford  White  House.  That  in  tun 
led  to  everything  else:  White  House  chic 
of  staff  in  1975  and  1976;  10  years  in  Cor 
gress.  from  1979  to  1989;  4  years  as  defens 
secretary  under  the  first  President  Bush;  a 
exploratory  presidential  bid  that  foundere 
in  the  mid-1990s:  the  top  job  at  Halliburtor 
and  his  current  post. 

Much  less  well  understood  is  just  how  fa 
Cheney  has  come  from  the  world  of  his  boj 
hood.  To  stand  in  front  of  his  parents'  tiny 
wood-frame  rambler,  at  505  Texas  Place 
on  the  east  side  of  Casper,  is  to  get  a  sens 
of  the  distance.  It  is  far  from  the  best  par 
of  town,  then  or  now.  But  Cheney's  elde 
daughter,  Liz,  a  lawyer  who  is  now  the  prin 
cipal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  foil 
Near  Eastern  affairs,  with  four  young  chil 
dren  of  her  own  (whom  Cheney  dotes  on 
and  a  fifth  on  the  way.  recalls  it  as  a  happ; 
place,  full  of  family,  good  food,  and  fun 

"Some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  o 
that  house."  she  tells  me.  "I  never  thought  o 
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s  a  little  house."  Dick's  mother,  Marjorie, 
i  been  a  champion  softball  player  in  her 
ith,  and  it  was  she  who  caught  his  pitches 
en  he  was  learning  to  play  baseball.  She 
s  also,  Liz  Cheney  recalls,  a  wonderful 
)k,  and  until  the  Secret  Service  nixed  the 
a,  Dick  Cheney  remained  his  family's  fre- 
;nt  grocery  shopper  and  principal  cook, 
ose  specialties  run  to  grilled  meats,  fish, 
li,  and  spaghetti. 

1  school,  Dick  was  a  standout  (president 
)f  the  senior  class,  co-captain  of  the  foot- 
1  team)  with  a  thick  brush  cut  and  win- 
g  smile,  but  Lynne  Anne  Vincent  was  the 
iisputed  star:  a  sexy,  straight-A  student, 
[ustang  Queen"  at  homecoming  (in  a 
npaign  promoted  by  her  boyfriend,  Dick), 
1  a  state-champion  baton  twirler.  Anyone 
ing  to  understand  how  her  husband  got 
ere  he  did  had  better  reckon  with  her. 
Lynne 's  father,  Wayne,  also  worked  for  the 
eminent— for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation— 
1  her  mother,  the  former  Edna  Loleta  Lyb- 
,  was  a  deputy  sheriff.  (A  non-swimmer, 
drowned  at  age  54  in  enigmatic  circum- 
ices  while  walking  her  dog  around  a  lake 
side  town  one  evening  in  1973.)  Mrs.  Vin- 
it's  law-enforcement  job  was  largely  cleri- 
,  but  she  carried  a  badge  and  "she  knew 
rything  there  was  to  know  about  where 
d  gone  when  we  went  out  at  night,  what 
>  happening  in  town,"  Cheney  tells  me.  "It 
n't  matter  what  we  did  or  where  we  went, 
were  always  . . .  Edna  always  knew." 
rhe  Cheneys'  high-school  friend  Joe  Mey- 
now  Wyoming's  Republican  secretary  of 
te,  tells  me  with  a  smile,  "You  had  to  be 
eful"  with  Edna. 

Vou  had  to  be  careful  with  Lynne  too. 
ick  fell  in  love  with  a  cheerleader  for  about 
/eek  in  our  senior  year,"  she  says,  "so  I 
ed  Joe  Meyer,  who  had  the  best  car  in  high 
ool,"  a  1959  Pontiac  convertible,  "with 
»,  and  it  was  gold."  Soon  Dick  saw  the  light, 
was  too  much  to  see  me  driving  through 
sper  in  a  gold  car  with  fins." 
Lynne  went  off  to  Colorado  College,  where 
would  graduate  summa  cum  laude,  while 
:k  headed  east  to  Yale  on  a  full  scholarship 
anged  by  a  local  oilman,  Thomas  Stroock, 
lassmate  of  George  H.  W.  Bush's.  But  he 
s  not  prepared  to  compete  with  the  prep- 
s  and  students  from  big  urban  high  schools, 
>sed  Lynne  terribly,  and  was  forced  to  leave 
once  but  twice  for  bad  grades.  He  wound 
back  in  Wyoming,  erecting  high-voltage 
■ver  lines,  and  twice  in  the  eight  months 
ween  November  1962  and  July  1963  was 
ested  for  drunken  driving,  once  in  Chey- 
le,  once  in  Rock  Springs. 
When  I  suggest  to  Lynne  Cheney  that  this 
ist  have  been  a  crushing  time  for  him,  she 
•lies  quickly,  "That's  not  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ience  I  remember  at  all,"  and  adds,  "I  just 
/ays  thought  that  the  most  amazing  part 


was  that  one  day  he  decided  that  he  needed 
to  straighten  himself  up,  and  he  did." 

A  better  reflection  of  both  Cheneys'  feel- 
ings at  the  time  may  be  contained  in  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege,  in  which  the  fictional  First 
Lady  vows  that  she  and  her  husband  will 
never  go  back  to  Montana  if  he  loses  the 
White  House,  because  doing  so  would  re- 
awaken memories  of  his  early,  failed  cam- 
paigns for  the  Senate. 

"The  second  time  he  had  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  failed,"  Mary  Jenner  remembers  in 
the  novel,  "the  spirit  had  seemed  to  drain 
from  him.  The  loss  had  robbed  him  of  the 
spark  and  special  brilliance  which  she  had 
seen  in  him  from  the  beginning  and  which 
she  had  known  promised  greatness. 

"She  and  he  had  never  been  given  to  ex- 
amining each  other's  feelings  and  motives  the 
way  she  knew  some  of  their  married  friends 
did,  and  so  they  hadn't  really  talked  much 
about  why  losing  was  so  traumatic  for  him. 
She  had  supported  him  in  the  only  way  she 
knew  how,  by  encouraging  him  to  action." 

In  real  life,  Lynne  encouraged  Dick  to 
action.  He  married  her  in  1964,  finished  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and 
within  10  years  was  deputy  White  House 
chief  of  staff  for  President  Ford. 

"One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Dick 
is  that  a  word  that  is  never  used  to  describe 
him  is  'ambitious,' "  says  Robin  West,  an  old 
friend  from  the  Ford  days  who  is  now  an 
energy  consultant  in  Washington.  "I  think 
he  is  a  deceptive  fellow.  It's  been  a  meteoric 
career."  And,  he  adds,  "never  underestimate 
Lynne." 

Wyoming  is  still  a  place  where  top  state 
officeholders'  home  numbers  are  listed 
in  the  phone  book,  but  Cheney's  life  today  is 
so  far  from  that  easy  openness  that  he  tells 
me,  "I  don't  even  think  about  it."  When  he 
was  a  congressman,  his  district  covered  the 
whole  state,  and  he  tried  to  get  back  there  at 
least  once  a  month.  He  held  regular  office 
hours  in  Cheyenne,  in  which  he  would  listen 
to  all  comers  for  10  minutes  each,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  federal  building  downtown, 
without  so  much  as  a  metal  detector  between 
him  and  his  most  unwashed  constituents. 

"There  was  a  fellow  here  they  called 
'Dynamite  Lopez,'"  recalls  Ruthann  Nor- 
ris,  who  was  Cheney's  area  representative 
in  Cheyenne  for  virtually  his  entire  time  in 
Congress.  "He  was  one  of  the  ones  that  came 
to  the  office,  and  he  reeked.  He'd  worked  for 
the  railroad,  and  he  got  fired,  and  then  he 
thought  the  bank  was  withholding  his  mon- 
ey, and  he  walked  in  there  one  day  and  said, 
'I  have  a  stick  of  dynamite.'  Now,  back  then, 
20  years  ago,  they  said,  'Oh,  well,  come  on, 
get  out  of  here,'  and  kicked  him  out.  So  he 
came  up  and  would  discuss  with  Dick  how 
people  had  wronged  him.  He  became  almost 
a  fixture  every  time  Dick  was  in  town.  But 


Dick  had  time  for  him.  For  a  while  it  was 
'Mr.  Lopez,  Mr.  Lopez,'  and  after  a  while  it 
was  just  like  the  rest  of  us:  'Dynamite,  I  just 
don't  know  what  I  can  do  for  you.' " 

These  days,  the  Secret  Service  insists 
for  security  reasons  that  the  airspace  be  re- 
stricted above  Cheney's  official  residence,  in 
Washington,  at  all  times,  and  above  his  vaca- 
tion homes  when  he  is  in  them,  including  his 
new,  $2.6  million  weekend  waterfront  retreat, 
on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  But  he  hasn't 
lost  a  certain  sense  of  humor  about  his  lot. 

When  he  gave  his  friend  Robin  West  and 
his  twin  children  a  ride  to  the  White  House  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  West  commented  on  the 
fact  that  Cheney's  motorcade  varied  its  daily 
path.  "And  he  said,  'Yeah,  we  take  different 
routes  so  that  "The  Jackal"  can't  get  me,' " 
West  recalls.  "And  then  there  was  this  big 
duffel  bag  in  the  middle  of  the  backseat,  and  I 
said,  'What's  that?  It's  not  very  roomy  in  here.' 
And  he  said,  'No,  because  it's  a  chemical- 
biological  suit,'  and  he  looked  at  it  and  said, 
'Robin,  there's  only  one.  You  lose.' " 

If  much  of  Cheney's  current  reality  is 
shaped  by  his  post-9/11  security,  almost  as 
much  is  shaped  by  his  pre-vice-presidential 
wealth.  When  he  left  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, in  1993,  he  and  his  son-in-law,  Liz's 
husband,  Philip  Perry,  now  the  general 
counsel  at  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security,  drove  the  family's  furniture  cross- 
country from  Washington  to  Jackson  Hole 
in  a  rented  U-Haul,  to  the  "cluster  home" 
he  had  bought  in  the  gated  Teton  Pines 
community.  After  he  became  chairman  and 
C.E.O.  of  Halliburton,  then  based  in  Dallas, 
he  was  landing  at  Jackson  Hole  in  a  private 
jet,  and  bought  a  bigger,  $3  million  home  at 
Teton  Pines. 

Cheney's  stewardship  of  Halliburton  is 
generally  regarded  as  competent.  In  the 
1990s  his  prominent  stature  as  a  Washing- 
ton insider  brought  status  and  business  to 
the  company,  just  as  it  would  bring  unwant- 
ed attention  and  grief  after  Cheney  became 
vice  president.  His  principal  achievement 
there— the  1998  merger  with  Dresser  Indus- 
tries, which  made  it  the  largest  oil-field-services 
company  in  the  world— later  came  a  cropper 
over  unanticipated  asbestos-liability  claims. 
But  it  was  widely  regarded  as  a  good  busi- 
ness move  at  the  time. 

One  thing  that  is  undisputed  about  Che- 
ney's tenure  at  Halliburton:  it  made  him 
rich.  From  1992,  his  last  year  as  defense 
secretary,  to  1999,  his  last  full  year  at  Hal- 
liburton, his  annual  income  went  from 
$258,394  to  $4.4  million,  and  he  left  in 
2000  with  an  accumulated  package  of 
stock,  options,  and  deferred  income  worth 
more  than  $20  million.  In  the  late  1990s  he 
and  Lynne  also  served  on  corporate  boards 
that  made  them  a  total  of  an  estimated 
$600,000  a  year,  and  she  made  money  from 
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her  work  as  an  author  and  senior  fellow  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  con- 
servative think  tank. 

Cheney  has  been  coming  to  Jackson  to 
fish  since  the  early  1950s,  before  he  even 
moved  to  Wyoming,  and  no  one  will  ever 
accuse  him  of  fancy  airs.  He  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  old  friends  from  high  school  and 
quietly  shows  up  for  important  occasions. 
But  the  truth  is  he  now  runs  with  a  pretty  rich 
crowd,  in  a  club  almost  impossible  to  join  if 
you're  not  already  a  member.  No  demanding 
Dynamite  Lopezes  darken  his  door. 

One  of  Cheney's  regular  fishing-and- 
hunting  buddies,  Dick  Scarlett,  the  chairman 
of  the  Jackson  State  Bank  &  Trust,  shows 
me  photographs  of  a  shooting  trip  to  South 
Dakota  and  a  tent-camp  outing  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  that  call  to 
mind  those  sepia-toned  pictures  of  Warren 
G.  Harding  camping  out  with  Henry  Ford, 
Thomas  Edison,  and  Harvey  Firestone. 

These  are  friends  who  ask  no  explanations 
from  Cheney,  who  doesn't  give  many.  "He 
holds  a  lot  inside  himself,'-  Scarlett  says. 

Cheney's  most  famous  outbursts  as  vice 
president  have  tended  to  revolve  around  any 
suggestion  that  he  acquired  his  late-in-life 
wealth  by  other  than  honorable  means  or 
has  not  shared  enough  of  it.  He  dropped  the 
F-bomb  on  Leahy  two  years  ago,  after  the 
Democratic  senator  had  insinuated  that  Hal- 
liburton received  no-bid  contracts  in  Iraq 
because  of  its  connections  to  Cheney,  then 
tried  to  kid  Cheney  about  his  standoffishness. 
(Cheney  has  maintained  he  takes  no  part  as 
vice  president  in  matters  relating  to  Hallibur- 
ton, and  in  2004  FactCheck.org,  a  nonparti- 
san truth  squad  based  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  it  had  found  "no  credible 
allegation  to  the  contrary.") 

Cheney's  run  of  bad  blood  with  The  New 
York  Times  dates  to  just  before  Labor  Day 
2000.  Around  then,  Adam  Clymer,  then  the 
paper's  Washington  correspondent,  wrote 
a  story  about  the  release  of  the  Cheneys'  tax 
returns,  noting  that  they  had  given  just  over 
1  percent  of  their  income  to  charity  across 
the  preceding  10  years.  (Clymer  tells  me  that 
the  story  was  still  rankling  Cheney  days  later 
when  he  responded  to  Bush's  accidental  open- 
mike  description  of  Clymer  as  a  "major-league 
asshole"  by  muttering,  "He  is.  big-time.") 

Though  under  no  legal  requirement  to  do 
so,  before  he  took  office,  the  Cheneys  ear- 
marked for  charity  the  proceeds  from  what 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  $6.8  million  in 
options  in  Halliburton  and  other  companies 
that  they  were  not  yet  entitled  to  exercise. 
They  have  since  given  the  money  to  various 
causes,  including  S2.7  million  to  the  George 
Washington  University  Medical  Faculty  As- 
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sociates,  whose  doctors  have  taken  care  of 
his  heart  for  two  decades,  to  support  research 
and  clinical  care  related  to  cardiac  diseases. 

Cheney's  generosity  to  his  doctors'  work 
is  basic:  he  owes  them  his  life.  His  entire 
electoral  career  has  unfolded  in  the  shadow 
of  his  chronic  coronary-artery  disease,  and 
he  is  lucky  that  advances  in  medical  technol- 
ogy have  kept  up  with  him.  His  condition 
is  a  subject  of  nearly  endless  speculation  in 
political  and  medical  circles,  in  part  because 
he  has  repeatedly  declined  to  say  more  than 
the  minimum  about  it. 

When  I  ask  him  what  he  would  have  for 
breakfast  at  Nora's  Fish  Creek  Inn,  his  favor- 
ite pre-fishing  spot  in  Wilson,  Wyoming,  he 
answers  without  missing  a  beat,  "I'd  probably 
have  two  eggs  over  easy,  sausage,  and  hash 
browns,"  then  hastens  to  say  that  is  not  his  nor- 
mal breakfast.  "The  day  I  go  fishing,  I  get  off 
my  diet,"  he  says.  Asked  if  he  is  fatalistic  about 
his  illness,  he  replies,  "I  am.  I  don't  even  think 
about  it  most  of  the  time.  You  do  those  things 
a  prudent  man  would  do,  and  I  live  with  it." 

Of  the  prevailing  caricatures  of  Cheney, 
those  closest  to  him  say.  the  most  in- 
accurate one  of  all  is  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  who  has  led  George  Bush  around  by 
the  nose.  Al  Simpson  says  those  who  think 
that  are  "dumb  bastards."  It  seems  clear  that 
Bush  is  less  dependent  on  Cheney  than  he 
was  when  he  took  office,  and  there  are  some 
signs  that  Cheney's  influence  in  the  bureau- 
cracy has  diminished,  with  the  departure  or 
marginalizing  of  a  number  of  key  allies  from 
Bush's  first  term,  including  the  former  dep- 
uty defense  secretary  Paul  Wolfowitz,  who 
now  heads  the  World  Bank. 

"Maybe  you  could  say  that  his  political 
antennae  aren't  up  as  high  as  they  would  be 
if  he  were  running  for  president  himself,"  the 
former  White  House  chief  of  staff  Andrew 
Card  acknowledges. 

This  spring,  the  Beltway  gossip  about 
Cheney's  future  has  embraced  polar  ex- 
tremes: he  will  resign  for  reasons  of  health 
after  this  year's  midterm  elections,  or  he  will 
break  his  vow  and  run  for  president  in  2008. 
in  the  name  of  protecting  national  security 
from  Hillary  Clinton  and  a  weak  Republican 
field.  The  Washington  Post's  Bob  Woodward, 
for  whom  Cheney  has  long  been  assumed  to 
be  an  important  source,  has  been  perhaps 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  latter  theory. 

Cheney's  old  friends  dismiss  that  idea  out- 
right. "Would  you  vote  for  someone  who'd  had 
four  heart  attacks?"  Dave  Gribbin  asks  me. 

But  Cheney  has  taken  jobs  he  said  he  did 
not  want  in  the  past.  When  John  Tower's 
nomination  to  be  the  first  President  Bush's 
secretary  of  defense  was  collapsing  in  1989 
over  reports  of  his  drinking  and  womaniz- 
ing, Cheney  was  the  logical  alternative,  but 
insisted  he  was  not  interested. 

"The  first  time  he  came  back  to  Cheyenne 


as  secretary  of  defense,  he  came  back  in  a  i 
vate  plane  and  he  got  off  and  they  had  a  thi 
out  here  to  welcome  him  back,"  Ruthann  N 
ris  recalls.  "And  I  started  crying.  I  don't  kn 
why.  So  he  came  up  and  gave  me  a  hug,  an 
said.  "You  told  me  you  weren't  ever  going  to 
this!"  And  he  said,  'You  know,  when  the  pn. 
dent  asks  you  to  do  something,  you  do  it.' ' 

In  the  late  summer  of  2000,  my  wife,  D 
Dee  Myers,  and  I  were  fly-fishing  in  Ja 
son  Hole  with  a  laconic  guide  from  near  \ 
Pinedale  named  Randall  Montgomery.  v\ 
just  weeks  earlier  had  taken  Cheney,  th 
heading  George  W.  Bush's  vice-president 
selection  process,  on  a  trip  down  the  Sna 
River.  Cheney  assured  Montgomery  that 
was  done  with  politics,  and  the  guide  told 
his  local  friends  in  no  uncertain  terms  tl 
Cheney  would  never  go  back  to  Washingto 

When  I  ask  Cheney  about  this,  he  ju 
smiles  and  says,  "Randall's  a  pretty  go< 
guide."  When  I  press  him  to  say  wheth 
he'd  refuse  a  draft,  or  decline  a  nominate 
at  a  deadlocked  convention,  he  says,  "Y<j  c 
I've  said  it  every  single  way  I  can  say  it."     f 

Cheney's  health  and  abysmal  poll  r; 
ings  would  not  be  the  only  obstacles  to  ; 
presidential  campaign.  He  will  almost  a  p 
tainly  be  called  to  testify  in  the  perjury  ai  | 
obstruction-of-justice  trial  of  his  former  chi  • 
of  staff,  Scooter  Libby,  in  a  case  that  grew  o 
of  a  special  prosecutor's  investigation  into  tl 
leak  of  C.I. A.  officer  Valerie  Plame's  clasf 
fied  identity  after  her  husband,  former  ai 
bassador  Joseph  Wilson  IV,  sharply  criticize 
the  administration's  rationale  for  war  in  Ira 

The  federal  indictment  of  Libby  suggesu 
that  Cheney  was  the  first  government  offici 
to  alert  Libby  to  Plame's  covert  status  in  tl 
C.I.A.'s  counter-proliferation  division,  an 
charged  that  Libby  lied  to  a  grand  jury  abot 
his  subsequent  contacts  with  reporters,  thoug 
it  did  not  actually  charge  him  with  leakin 
her  name  or  classified  status.  Prosecutor 
have  since  said  that  Libby  testified  that  Pres 
dent  Bush,  through  Cheney,  had  authorize 
him  in  2003  to  disclose  key  parts  of  what  wi 
until  then  a  classified  prewar  intelligence  e 
timate  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destructio 
to  Judith  Miller,  then  a  Times  reporter,  in  a 
apparent  effort  to  rebut  Wilson's  conclusio 
that  it  was  "highly  doubtful"  that  Iraq  ha 
sought  uranium  from  Niger.  Any  trial  coul 
well  revive  the  simmering  controversies  ove 
flawed  intelligence  and  this  administration 
documented  efforts  to  steamroll  and  impug 
the  motives  of  all  who  question  its  own 

Whatever  Dick  Cheney  is,  or  once  ma 
have  been,  it  seems  certain  that  he  i 
now  too  old,  too  rich,  too  isolated  and  pow 
erful  to  change  anymore. 

"A  man  has  to  be  what  he  is,  Joey,"  Ala 
Ladd's  iconic  gunfighter  tells  Brandon  d 
Wilde  at  the  end  of  Shane  as  he  rides  off  int 
Cheney's  beloved  Teton  Range,  knowin 
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t  even  the  most  skilled  shooter  can  never 
:s  for  a  sodbuster.  "Can't  break  the  mold, 
ied  it  and  it  didn't  work  for  me: . . .  Joey, 
re's  no  living  with,  with  a  killing.  There's 
going  back  from  one.  Right  or  wrong,  it's 
rand.  A  brand  sticks." 
Cheney  has  been  a  crucial  architect  of  a 
olution  in  American  foreign  policy  that, 
better  or  worse,  has  now  killed  more  than 

00  American  troops  and  perhaps  upwards 
10,000  Iraqi  civilians.  It  is  a  policy  that  has 
:nated  uncounted  numbers  of  American 
es  and  curdled  Cheney's  old  relationships 
h  his  patron  Scowcroft  and  protege  Colin 
veil.  If  he  once  ran  a  White  House  deter- 
led  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  and  de- 
s  of  Watergate,  he  now  helps  run  one  that 
congealed  into  what  even  David  Gergen, 
veteran  presidential  image-maker  and  an- 
er  old  Ford  hand,  calls  the  most  secretive 
;e  Richard  M.  Nixon's. 

Cheney  has  to  know  that  public  and  polit- 

1  patience  for  progress  in  Iraq  will  not  be 
imited;  he  and  Rumsfeld  were  serving  in 
Ford  administration  when  Congress  final- 
hut  down  financing  for  the  Vietnam  War. 
So  I  ask  him  whether  in  his  "darkest 
ht"  he  has  even  "a  little  doubt"  about  the 
ninistration's  course. 

'No,"  he  says.  "I  think  what  we've  done 
been  what  needed  to  be  done." 
Df  the  debate  over  whether  the  adminis- 
ion  hyped  pre-war  intelligence  on  Iraq's 
ipons,  he  says:  "In  the  end,  you  can  argue 
>ut  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  and  so 
:h,  but ...  I  look  at  that  whole  spectrum 
possibilities  and  options,  and  I  think  we 
the  right  thing." 

rle  acknowledges  that  the  task,  in  Iraq 
I  Afghanistan,  has  not  been  simple:  "It's 
easy.  It's  hard.  It's  three  yards  and  a 
id  of  dust.  There  are  no  touchdown  pass- 
iere  that  suddenly  we  might  like  to  see." 
\sked  how  he  could  have  possibly  object- 
to  Senator  John  McCain's  amendment 
ining  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
soners  and  detainees  in  American  custo- 
Cheney  declines  to  answer  on  the  record, 
ause,  his  aides  explain,  the  issue  touches 
sensitive,  classified  matters. 

couple  of  weeks  later,  on  the  way  back 
Lfrom  a  rally  for  troops  at  Scott  Air 
ce  Base,  in  Illinois,  just  after  the  third  an- 
srsary  of  the  start  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  I  ask 
eney  why  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
lk  he  has  changed.  "Maybe  because  of 
associations  over  the  years,  or  because 
ime  across  as  a  reasonable  guy,  people 
'e  one  view  of  me  that  was  not  necessar- 
an  accurate  reflection  of  my  philosophy 
ny  view  of  the  world."  Then  he  proceeds 
:ell  a  story  that  makes  me  think  he  has 
inged.  Early  in  his  time  in  Congress,  he 
5  invited  to  join  a  caucus  of  moderate-to- 
:ral  House  Republicans  that  met  once  a 


week  for  beer  and  chips  and  called  itself  the 
Wednesday  Group.  One  of  its  leaders  was 
the  late  Barber  Conable,  an  old-school  Re- 
publican from  upstate  New  York. 

"They  came  and  asked  me  to  join,  and 
my  initial  reaction  was  'No,  you  guys  are 
all  libs  and  I'm  a  conservative,'"  Cheney  re- 
calls. "And  Conable  called  me  up  and  said, 
'Come  see  me.'  So  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he 
said,  'Dumb  move.'  He  said,  'You're  going 
to  know  all  the  conservatives.  You  need  to 
know  those  of  us  of  the  more  liberal  persua- 
sion, more  moderate  persuasion,  that  it'll  be 
good  for  the  party  in  the  House,  you'll  help 
tie  it  together.'  He  said,  'It'll  be  good  for  you, 
too,  because  you'll  have  a  foot  in  our  camp.' 
So  they  welcomed  me." 

Asked  if  he  had  a  foot  in  any  loyal- 
opposition  camp  these  days,  Cheney  just 
shakes  his  head.  Now  he  is  a  camp  of  one,  and 
if  he  thinks  he's  made  any  dumb  moves,  he 
doesn't  let  on.  His  certitude  goes  far  beyond 


political  positioning,  even  in  an  administration 
as  loath  to  acknowledge  error  as  this  one.  The 
obvious  political  thing  would  be  to  admit  mis- 
calculations, ask  forgiveness,  and  move  on. 
His  refusal  to  second-guess  himself  springs 
from  some  much  deeper  place,  from  the  howl- 
ing winds  and  long  winters  of  Wyoming,  the 
raw  memory  of  youthful  flameout,  the  ambi- 
tion he  has  worked  so  hard  to  keep  hidden, 
the  distance  he  has  come  to  fight  the  twilight 
struggle  against  global  terror.  He  is  content  to 
wait  for  the  judgment  of  history,  daily  head- 
lines be  damned.  His  track  record  is  mixed  at 
best.  He  may  have  been  right  to  agree  to  end 
the  first  Persian  Gulf  War  and  wrong  to  help 
start  the  second.  In  his  zeal  to  preserve  the 
Pax  Americana  he  grew  up  enjoying,  he  may 
help  destroy  it,  abroad  and  at  home. 

If  those  possibilities  trouble  him,  we'll 
never  know.  Whatever  we  think  he  should 
be,  or  would  be  or  could  be,  a  man  has  to 
be  what  he  is.  □ 
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Anderson  Coopei 


continued  from  page  14:  some  120  were 
unaccounted  for.  The  vast  majority  of  cops 
came  to  work  and  stayed  on  duty  around 
the  clock.  They  were  barricaded  inside  their 
stations,  working  multiple  shifts.  In  the  Sixth 
District,  the  precinct  headquarters  was 
flooded,  so  the  police  set  up  a  perimeter  in 
the  Wal-Mart  parking  lot.  They  chased  the 
looters  out,  saved  hundreds  of  guns  from 
getting  out  on  the  street,  and  ended  up  sleep- 
ing in  their  cars  for  weeks. 


'I 


don't  think  I  could  ever  come  in  and  look 
at  this  place  the  same."  Captain  Casey 
Geist  says.  "I'll  never  come  here  for  a  foot- 
ball game." 

We're  in  the  Superdome.  It's  empty  now. 
except  for  a  few  dozen  cleaners  in  white 
hazmat  suits  scraping  the  grime  off  the 
seats  and  floor.  It's  noisy.  Miniature  trac- 
tors pick  up  the  mounds  of  garbage  piled  on 
the  Astroturf  field.  Here  and  there  you  find 
a  child's  football,  abandoned  wheelchairs, 
rotting  food  half  eaten  by  evacuees.  Some 
20.000  people  took  refuge  in  the  Super- 
dome,  told  to  come  by  the  city's  mayor,  who 
called  it  a  shelter  of  last  resort.  He'd  hoped 
that  help  would  arrive  from  the  state  or  fed- 
eral government  within  two  days.  It  didn't. 
Hope  is  not  a  plan. 

Captain  Geist  is  with  the  82nd  Airborne. 
He's  been  to  Baghdad,  but  says  that  this  is 
much  worse.  He's  heard  a  lot  of  the  rumors 
about  what  happened  inside  the  Superdome, 
and  he's  not  sure  which  of  them  are  true.  He 
seems  to  believe  any  of  them  is  possible. 

"People  were  here,  they  were  doing  drugs. 
People  were  having  sex  out  on  the  floor," 
he  says,  recounting  the  various  stories  he's 
heard.  "It  seemed  like  just  madness,  uncon- 
trollable madness." 

At  the  Superdome,  however,  there  was  at 
least  some  order.  They  had  medical  atten- 
tion, stockpiles  of  food  and  water,  and  police 
and  National  Guardsmen.  When  the  levees 
failed,  however,  and  the  electricity  with  it, 
the  Superdome  started  to  bake.  The  mayor 
had  warned  people  to  bring  their  own  food, 
and  some  did.  but  as  the  floodwaters  spread, 
more  people  began  arriving. 

"They  started  defecating  all  over  the 
place,"  Captain  Geist  says,  shaking  his  head. 


"You  know  you  can  go  to  one  corner,  and  ev- 
eryone can  go  to  the  bathroom  in  one  spot, 
but.  I  mean,  people  would  drop  their  pants 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  and  just  go." 

We  like  to  think  we  are  so  advanced.  We 
like  to  imagine  we  have  protection  from  our 
own  dark  impulses.  The  truth  is,  it  doesn't 
take  much  for  all  of  that  to  be  stripped  away. 
Desperate  people  sometimes  do  terrible  things. 
New  Orleans  was  no  different":  The  lights  go 
out,  the  temperatures  rise,  and  very  quickly 
we  get  in  touch  with  emotions  that  the  cool 
air  keeps  at  bay.  We  are  all  capable  of  any- 
thing. I've  seen  it  again  and  again.  Great 
compassion,  terrible  carnage— the  choice 
is  up  to  us. 

Pretty  soon  they'll  have  finished  clean- 
ing up  the  Superdome.  and  the  debris  at 
the  convention  center  will  be  swept  away. 
It  seems  that  a  lot  of  people  want  the  evi- 
dence, the  memory,  simply  to  disappear, 
the  slate  to  be  wiped  clean.  One  day  there 
will  be  football  games  played  in  the  Super- 
dome  once  again,  and  all  of  us  will  forget 
the  lessons  we've  learned. 

"Mark  my  words,  man,"  a  cop  tells  me 
one  day,  "it's  all  going  to  be  cleaned  up  and 
forgotten.  It's  all  going  to  be  for  shit.  People 
are  going  to  cover  up  things.  And  you  know, 
these  people  are  poor.  No  one's  going  to 
speak  for  them."' 

"You  really  think  people  will  forget?"  I 
ask. 

"I've  had  family  members  tell  me,  'Why 
don't  you  just  leave,  why  don't  you  just  leave? 
You  didn't  sign  up  for  this.'  But  my  father 
was  at  D-day.  and  what  if  he  had  said,  'For- 
get it.  I'm  not  doing  this.  I  didn't  sign  up  for 
this.  There's  too  many  people  dying.  There's 
too  much  carnage.'  You  just  don't  leave.  You 
can't  just  forget." 

My  brother  was  12  when  my  father  died, 
and  as  hard  as  my  father's  death  was 
for  me,  for  my  brother  it  must  have  been 
even  worse.  They'd  had  a  more  mature  rela- 
tionship. They'd  shared  a  love  of  literature, 
and  my  brother  often  discussed  with  my  fa- 
ther the  history  books  he  was  reading.  We 
were  two  years  apart,  but  as  kids,  we  were 
together  all  the  time.  A  voracious  reader  of 
history  and  military  campaigns,  he  had  la- 
beled me  Baby  Napoleon  while  I  was  still  in 
my  mom's  womb,  but  he  was  the  true  leader 
of  our  childhood  campaigns.  He  created  gi- 
ant battlefields  for  war  games  with  our  toy 
soldiers.  The  rules  were  too  intricate  for  me 
to  follow,  but  I  loved  to  sit  and  watch  him 
direct  armies  across  the  sweeping  plains  of 
our  bedroom  floor. 

After  the  funeral,  both  of  us  retreated 
into  separate  parts  of  ourselves,  and  I  don't 
think  we  ever  truly  reached  out  to  each  other 
again.  I  can't  remember  ever  discussing  my 
father's  death  with  my  brother.  Perhaps  I 
did.  but  I  have  no  memory  of  it. 


Suddenly  the  world  seemed  a  very  sea  t 
place,  and  I  vowed  not  to  let  it  get  to  me 
wanted  to  be  autonomous,  protect  mys< 
from  further  loss.  I  was  only  10,  but  I  dec 
ed  I  had  to  earn  my  own  money,  so  I  cot 
save  for  a  future  I  couldn't  predict.  I  goi 
job  as  a  child  model  and  opened  a  bank 
count.  My  mother  was  wealthy,  but  I  did 
want  to  have  to  rely  on  someone  else. 

In  high  school  I  started  taking  survi\ 
courses:  monthlong  mountaineering  expei 
tions  in  the  Rockies,  sea  kayaking  in  Mexi 
I  needed  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  could  s 
vive  on  my  own.  I  left  high  school  a  sem 
ter  early,  and  at  17  I  traveled  for  months 
truck  through  Southern  and  Central  Afrit. 
I'd  completed  the  credits  I  needed  to  grad 
ate,  and  was  sick  of  the  pressure,  wanted 
forget  about  college  and  those  silences 
home  filled  by  the  murmur  of  television  ai 
the  clanking  of  cutlery.  Africa  was  a  place 
forget,  and  be  forgotten  in.  My  brother  v\ 
already  away  at  college.  I  assumed  he'd  con, 
up  with  his  own  way  to  deal  with  the  loss"! 
thought  he  could  take  care  of  himself. 

He  was  smarter  than  I,  more  sensitr 
too.  He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  his  hea 
In  high  school  he  fell  in  love  with  the  wrl 
ings  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  with  the  fanta* 
of  that  lost  world,  and  had  gone  to  Princj 
ton— I  think  in  part  because  he  hoped  1 
discover  that  that  way  of  life,  Fitzgerald 
world,  was  still  alive.  He  was  an  idealis 
impractical.  He  worried  constantly  abo> 
money,  yet  on  impulse  would  buy  a  whi 
double-breasted  suit  he  saw  in  an  ad. 
hung  in  his  closet  unworn  for  years.  I  ust 
to  tease  him  about  it— the  waste  of  mone 
his  lack  of  common  sense. 

I  never  thought  of  him  as  an  older  broth. 
It  would  have  meant  accepting  that  he  w; 
somehow  looking  out  for  me.  that  I  wasn 
independent,  that  I  needed  someone  else. 

Carter  Vanderbilt  Cooper.  That  was  rr 
brother's  name.  Strange.  I  rarely  say  it  oi 
loud  anymore. 

I  thought  we  had  a  silent  agreement,  thi 
we  would  both  just  get  through  our  chile 
hood  loss  and  meet  up  as  adults  on  th 
other  side.  I  imagined  one  day  we  would  b 
friends,  allies,  brothers  laughing  about  oi 
long-ago  fights.  I'm  not  sure  why  he  didn 
keep  his  end  of  the  bargain.  Maybe  he  nev< 
knew  about  our  silent  pact.  Maybe  it  was  a 
in  my  head. 

On  July  22.  1988.  my  brother  showed  u 
at  my  mother's  apartment  unexpec 
edly.  It  was  a  Friday,  early  in  the  mornint 
and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  move  back  ir 
He  seemed  out  of  sorts,  nervous,  and  sai 
he  hadn't  slept  the  night  before.  Througl 
out  the  day  he  took  several  naps  in  my  ol 
bedroom,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  duple? 
When  she  checked  on  him,  my  mother  nc 
ticed  he'd  opened  the  sliding  glass  door  t 
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e  balcony.  It  was  a  summer  day,  and  the 
at  was  overwhelming. 
"Don't  you  want  me  to  turn  .on  the  air 
nditioner?"  she  asked  him. 
"No,"  he  said.  "It's  fine  the  way  it  is." 
They  ate  lunch  together  and  talked.  My 
other  was  concerned,  but  not  overly  so. 
ie  knew  that  something  was  wrong,  but 
irter  wouldn't  say  what.  After  lunch  she  let 
m  sleep  for  a  time,  then  checked  on  him  to 
e  if  there  was  anything  he  wanted.  At  some 
lint,  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  library,  she 
id  him  a  story  by  Michael  Cunningham 
lied  "White  Angel."  which  had  just  been 
iblished  in  The  New  Yorker.  At  the  end  of 
a  young  boy  unexpectedly  dies  after  he 
ns  through  a  plate-glass  sliding  door  in  his 
rents'  living  room  while  they  are  having  a 
rty.  A  shard  of  glass  severs  an  artery  in  his 
ck.  The  violence  of  the  story  surprised  my 
am,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  upset  Carter. 
"That  was  a  good  story."  he  said. 
He  took  another  nap. 
At  about  seven  p.m.,  he  came  into  my 
am's  room.  He  appeared  dazed,  disorient- 
.  "What's  going  on?  What's  going  on?"  he 
ked. 

"Nothing's  going  on,"  my  mother  said 
othingly. 

"No.  no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  He 
n  from  her  room,  "as  if  he  knew  where  he 
is  going,  knew  the  destination."  she  would 
er  tell  me.  My  mother  followed  him  as  he 
n  up  the  curving  staircase,  into  my  room, 
rough  the  sliding  glass  door,  and  onto  the 
lcony. 

By  the  time  she  got  there,  he  was  perched 
t  the  low  stone  wall  that  surrounded  the 
race  outside  my  room.  His  right  foot  was 
i  top  of  the  wall,  his  left  foot  was  touching 
e  terrace  floor. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  she  cried  out,  and 
irted  moving  toward  him. 
"No,  no.  Don't  come  near  me,"  he  said. 
"Don't  do  this  to  me,  don't  do  this  to  An- 
rson,  don't  do  this  to  Daddy,"  my  mother 
;aded. 

"Will  I  ever  feel  again?"  he  asked. 
My  mother  is  not  sure  how  long  they  were 
it  there  on  the  terrace.  It  all  happened  very 
st.  He  looked  down  at  the  ground,  14  sto- 
:s  below.  A  helicopter  passed  overhead,  a 
int  of  silver  in  the  late-summer  sky.  Then 
moved. 

"He  was  like  a  gymnast."  my  mother  re- 
embers.  "He  went  over  the  ledge  and  hung 
i  the  edge  like  it  was  a  practice  bar  in  a 
m." 

"I  shouted,  'Carter,  come  back,' "  she  told 
e  later.  "Just  for  a  moment  I  thought  he 
is  going  to.  But  he  didn't.  He  just  let  go." 
I  try  not  to  imagine  my  brother  hang- 
g  from  the  ledge.  Try  not  to  picture  him 
essed  against  the  balcony,  his  legs  dan- 
ing  14  stories  above  the  concrete  sidewalk, 
id  a  couple  out  for  a  summer  stroll  catch 


a  glimpse  of  him  before  he  let  go?  Did  a 
family  gathered  around  the  dinner  table  see 
him  plunge  past  their  window?  What  was  he 
thinking  right  before  he  hit  the  ground? 

That's  the  thing  about  suicide.  No  matter 
how  much  you  try  to  remember  how  that 
person  lived  his  life,  you  can't  forget  how  he 
ended  it.  It's  like  driving  by  a  car  smashed 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  You  can't  resist  cran- 
ing your  neck  to  take  stock  of  the  damage. 
"Will  I  ever  feel  again0" 

That  was  the  question  my  brother  asked 
moments  before  he  let  go  of  the  ledge  he  was 
hanging  from.  It  didn't  make  sense  to  me  at 
the  time.  I'd  even  forgotten  he  said  it  until 
my  mother  recently  reminded  me. 

We  both  had  tried  to  cauterize  our  pain, 
push  our  pasts  behind  us.  If  only  I  could 
have  told  him  that  he  wasn't  the  only  one.  I 
abandoned  him  long  before  he  abandoned 
me.  I  see  that  now.  I  could  have  reached  out 
to  him,  talked  with  him,  but  he  didn't  make 
it  easy,  and  I  was  a  kid.  and  had  myself  to 
worry  about. 

Several  months  before  he  died,  my  broth- 
er went  back  to  Quitman,  Mississippi,  back 
to  our  father's  hometown.  I  didn't  know  it  at 
the  time.  I  found  out  only  after  his  death.  I 
went  to  his  apartment  and  noticed  a  roll  of 
film  he'd  never  developed.  The  pictures  were 
from  his  trip.  My  father's  sister  Annie  Laurie 
was  still  living  in  Quitman  at  the  time.  Car- 
ter could  have  gone  to  visit  her.  He  didn't. 
He  just  wandered  around  the  town.  I  real- 
ize now  that  in  those  last  months  of  his  life, 
he  was  searching  for  feeling,  but  he  couldn't 
reach  out. 

It's  two  and  a  half  weeks  since  the  storm, 
and  at  the  daiquiri  bar  the  music  is  pump- 
ing. Outkast  sings  "Hey  Ya."  The  bar  is  not 
very  crowded,  and  for  the  first  time  I  notice 
that  white  police  officers  sit  on  one  side. 
African-American  police  officers  on  the 
other. 

One  of  the  African-American  officers 
I'm  sitting  with  is  angry  at  CNN.  We  aired 
a  story  about  some  police  who  were  alleg- 
edly looting  after  the  storm.  He's  not  dis- 
puting that  it  happened,  but  he  wishes  we'd 
done  more  to  point  out  that  it  was  only  a 
handful  of  cops. 

The  police  officer  has  just  had  two  days 
off.  He  drove  out  of  state  to  visit  his  kids. 
He  went  in  a  police  cruiser,  which  New  Or- 
leans cops  are  allowed  to  use  on  their  days 
off.  Every  couple  of  hours,  however,  he  was 
stopped  by  local  police,  who  thought  he  was 
a  deserter. 

"The  first  cop  who  stopped  me  gave  me  a 
card  with  his  name  on  it  and  his  phone  num- 
ber, in  case  I  got  stopped  again.  But  the  next 
time  it  happened,  they  just  ignored  the  card. 
They'd  stop  me  and  make  me  go  through 
the  whole  explanation  each  time."  Even  their 
own  seem  to  have  turned  on  them. 


Another  cop,  who's  been  on  the  force 
more  than  a  dozen "years,  says  he  plans  to 
leave.  A  few  years  ago  he'd  been  offered  a 
job  with  a  small-town  police  force  in  the 
Midwest,  but  turned  them  down.  Now  he 
says  he's  going  to  call  them  back.  "I'll  work 
anywhere  around  there.  I  don't  care.  I  just 
want  out." 

"With  9/11  they  treated  it  like  a  crime 
scene."  he  says,  holding  his  beer  by  the  neck. 
"With  9/11  they  sifted  through  the  wreck- 
age, every  piece.  Here,  they're  simply  going 
to  bulldoze  some  of  those  buildings,  which 
still  have  people  in  them.  Months  from  now, 
people  are  going  to  be  sitting  around  and 
they'll  say.  'Yeah,  what  ever  happened  to  old 
Joe?  Where 'd  he  go?"  And  no  one  will  know. 
People  will  simply  disappear." 

His  neighbor  was  dead  for  two  weeks 
before  anyone  realized  she  was  missing.  "I 
went  and  found  her  body."  he  says,  his  voice 
clipped.  "I  took  a  forensics  class  a  couple 
months  ago.  and  they  told  us.  in  a  situation 
like  this,  to  always  look  for  the  flies.  I  actu- 
ally found  my  neighbor  by  listening  to  the 
beating  wings  of  flies." 

Drinking  with  these  police  officers.  I  can't 
help  but  feel  they're  the  only  ones  who'll 
really  remember  what  happened  here.  I  saw 
pieces  of  the  horror:  they  saw  it  all  who  was 
here,  who  wasn't.  They  know  who  the  real 
heroes  are. 

A  cop  says.  "You  can  tell,  it's  the  people 
who  do  this"  with  one  hand  he  mimics 
someone  talking  "the  people  who  are  talk- 
ing big,  they  are  the  ones  who  ran." 

When  the  storm  hit.  his  fiancee  told  him 
to  leave.  "  'Fuck  them.'  she  tells  me.  'fuck  the 
police,'"  he  says,  clutching  a  beer.  There  are 
nearly  a  dozen  empties  on  the  table.  "I  told 
her.  'I  was  a  cop  before  I  met  you.  and  I'll  be 
a  cop  after  you  leave.  Fuck  you.' " 

Like  a  lot  of  cops,  he  tried  to  look  after 
family  members  while  still  doing  his  job. 
He  used  a  WaveRunner  to  help  rescue  his 
partner's  mom.  As  he  took  her  out.  he  re- 
alized how  many  more  people  still  needed 
help.  "We  turned  a  corner,  and  there  were 
just  dozens  of  people  on  roofs,  and  they 
were  all  crying  out.  You  could  hear  some  of 
them  trapped  in  their  homes,  all  screaming. 
Just  driving  away,  leaving  them  in  the  dark, 
that  was  the  hardest  part."  His  voice  is  quiet, 
plaintive.  "I'm  only  23."  he  says. 

In  disasters,  in  war.  it  isn't  governments 
that  help  people,  at  least  not  early  on.  It's 
individuals:  policemen,  doctors,  strangers, 
people  who  stand  up  when  others  sit  down. 
There  were  so  many  heroes  in  this  storm, 
men  and  women  who  grabbed  a  bandage,  an 
ax.  a  gun.  and  did  what  needed  to  be  done. 

Well  past  midnight.  I  stroll  down  Bour- 
bon Street  with  a  half-dozen  cops.  The  street 
is  empty  and  dark.  The  cops  are  off  duty,  out 
of  uniform.  A  Louisiana  state  trooper  pulls 
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his  car  over  and  demands  their  IDs.  He 
knows  they're  New  Orleans  police,  but  it's 
past  curfew  and  he  wants  to  prove  a  point. 

"Fuck  you,"  one  of  the  police  officers 
yells.  "You're  in  my  city,  telling  me  I'm 
violating  curfew?  Fuck  that."  The  trooper 
drives  off.  We  walk  back  to  the  bar.  There's 
no  place  else  to  go. 

Black  Hawk  helicopters  still  pass  over- 
head, the  sound  crushing,  comforting. 
The  cavalry's  come;  help  has  arrived.  They're 
still  occasionally  plucking  people  off  rooftops 
and  porches.  Now  it's  the  holdouts  who  de- 
cided to  stay  but  have  finally  had  enough. 

At  the  Coast  Guard  command  center  at 
Air  Station  New  Orleans,  the  hallways  are 
crowded  with  cots— pilots  and  mechanics 
crashing  between  flights.  Hundreds  have 
come  from  all  over  the  country,  flying  spar- 
kling red  choppers,  angels  from  the  sky. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Tom  Cooper 
flew  the  first  rescue  mission  over  New  Or- 
leans, hours  after  the  storm.  He  joined  the 
Coast  Guard  straight  out  of  high  school  and 
has  been  to  a  lot  of  disasters,  but  this  one 
he'll  never  forget. 

"Their  images  stay  with  you,  you  know?" 
he  says  of  the  people  he  rescues,  and  I  know 
exactly  what  he  means.  "You  never  get  to 
talk  to  them,  because  the  helicopter's  so 
loud.  You  hear  them  yell  thank  you  every 
once  in  a  while,  but  most  of  the  commu- 
nication is  just  done  looking  in  their  eyes. 

"It's  like  an  out-of-body  experience,  you 
know,  to  see  that,  to  see  it  in  person,  to  see  it 
live— people  crawling  out  of  their  attics  onto 
their  rooftops  and  signaling  you  for  help." 

Underneath  the  hovering  chopper,  the  ro- 
tor blades  create  a  mini-storm,  hot  air  whips 
your  face,  water  sprays  all  about.  Cooper 
hovers,  unable  to  see  the  people  below.  Nor- 
mally he  has  a  co-pilot,  but  there  are  so  many 
missions  that  at  times  he  flies  alone.  A  flight 
mechanic  squats  behind  him,  helping  him 
line  up  the  helicopter.  The  mechanic  holds 
on  to  a  handle,  controlling  a  hoist  used  to 
lower  the  Coast  Guard  diver.  The  diver  is 
attached  to  a  cable,  and  the  hoist  can  lower 
him  as  much  as  200  feet. 

The  day  after  the  storm,  Tom  Cooper 
flew  with  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Maria 
Roerick,  who  had  just  been  certified  as  a 
Coast  Guard  pilot.  It  was  her  first  rescue 
mission. 

"Everywhere  you'd  look,  you'd  turn,  there's 
somebody  over  there,  there's  somebody  over 
there,"  says  Roerick.  "You  had  to  start  sort- 
ing people  out,  saying,  'There's  kids.'  or 
'There's  elderly.  I  think  they  need  medical 
attention  over  there.' " 

In  the  six  days  after  Katrina.  Coast  Guard 
pilots  out  of  Air  Station  New  Orleans  saved 


6,471  lives— nearly  twice  as  many  as  they'd 
saved  here  in  the  past  50  years  combined. 

When  she  sleeps.  Roerick  still  sees  the 
faces  of  people  waiting  to  be  rescued.  "You 
go  to  bed  at  night  completely  exhausted," 
she  says,  "knowing  there  are  still  thousands 
of  people  out  there.  You  can't  get  them  all. 
You  want  to  scoop  them  all  up." 

We  wake  each  day  unsure  what  lies 
ahead.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  gath- 
er in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  Few  words  are 
spoken  before  we  head  out.  We  climb  into 
our  S.U.V.,  a  small  platoon  searching  the 
city.  The  water  recedes,  new  streets  emerge, 
the  map  is  re-drawn  every  day. 

Some  residents  still  refuse  to  leave.  On  the 
street  outside  her  two-room  rental,  I  spot  an 
elderly  lady,  overweight,  overtired.  She  sits 
on  a  rusty  metal  chair  and  leans  on  a  cane 
with  the  words  "love  ministries"  crudely 
carved  into  the  wood.  She  stares  straight 
ahead,  but  her  eyes  are  clouded  and  seem 
to  be  focused  somewhere  just  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Her  name  is  Terry  Davis,  but  she  says 
around  here  everyone  calls  her  Ms.  Connie. 

"I'm  legally  blind,"  she  tells  me,  "and  they 
won't  let  me  take  my  service  dog  with  me." 

On  the  corner,  Los  Angeles  police  officers 
are  fanning  out,  trying  to  get  everyone  on  the 
block  to  leave.  It's  been  three  weeks  since  the 
storm,  and  the  mayor  has  announced  that 
everyone  has  to  get  out  of  the  city.  Forcible 
evacuations,  some  are  calling  it.  but  the  truth 
is,  they  aren't  really  forcing  people  out. 

"It's  just  temporary,"  a  police  officer  says 
to  Ms.  Connie. 

"No,  no,  dear,"  Ms.  Connie  says,  slowly 
standing  up.  "I  don't  mean  to  be  a  hard  case, 
but  my  dog  goes  where  I  go,  or  I  don't  go." 

Normally,  I  wouldn't  intervene— I'd  just 
stand  back  and  observe— but  in  this  case  it 
doesn't  feel  right.  I've  just  talked  to  some 
National  Guard  troops  who  told  me  they 
have  changed  their  policy  and  are  now  al- 
lowing people  to  take  their  pets  on  board 
the  evacuation  helicopters.  I  tell  the  police 
officer  that  the  policy  has  changed.  He  goes 
back  to  talk  with  his  superiors. 

Ms.  Connie  lives  alone  with  her  dog,  Abu. 
Her  husband  died  years  ago.  Both  he  and 
Ms.  Connie  were  traveling  preachers.  She 
invites  me  into  her  home.  In  her  living  room 
there  is  a  large  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  ceil- 
ing, damage  from  Katrina. 

"This  is  my  skylight,"  Ms.  Connie  says, 
chuckling.  Though  legally  blind,  she  can 
see  just  enough  to  move  around,  but  not  to 
clean.  The  apartment  is  a  mess.  A  thick  layer 
of  dirt  and  dust  covers  everything— none  of 
which  Ms.  Connie  can  see. 

"I  don't  trust  law  officials,"  she  says. 
"They  can't  make  up  their  minds."  She 
isn't  sure  what  she  would  pack  if  she  were 
to  leave,  and  she  has  nothing  to  pack  her 
belongings  in.  The  suitcase  she  used  in  her 


traveling  days  is  broken.  On  the  refrigerate 
is  a  hand-drawn  sign  in  smudged  ink:  jesl 
is  LORD. 

"I'm  not  sure  where  I  will  end  up,"  sh 
tells  me,  "but  God  knows  where  I'll  end  up 

The  police  officer  returns  and  tells  M 
Connie  she  can  bring  Abu  along. 

She  believes  it's  a  sign.  The  time  has  com 
to  go.  "I  believe  the  Lord  gives  you  guidanc 
and  will  give  you  guidance,  if  you  listen 

"God  is  still  watching  over  New  Oi 
leans?"  I  ask. 

"Absolutely,  absolutely,"  she  says,  smi 
ing.  "Will  she  rise  again?  Absolutely,  absc 
lutely." 

Back  at  the  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  I  intrc 
duce  myself  to  a  man  at  the  bar.  He 
a  local  resident  who's  been  helping  CN1* 
crews  get  around  town.  He  doesn't  recog 
nize  me,  and  when  I  tell  him  my  name,  h 
seems  surprised. 

"I  thought  you  must  be  some  old  geezer., 
he  says,  Merlot  on  his  breath,  Mardi  Gra' 
beads  wrapped  around  the  stem  of  his  glass 
"When  people  say  your  name,  they  shake." 

"I  doubt  that's  true,"  I  say,  laughing. 

"No,  really,"  he  insists.  "You  have  tht 
power  of  a  thousand  bulldozers." 

I  leave  the  bar  and  go  to  my  room.  I  can' 
get  the  image  out  of  my  head:  a  thousand 
bulldozers.  I  don't  think  it's  true,  of  course 
I  don't  like  to  think  about  my  job  that  way! 
I've  never  paid  much  attention  to  the  busil 
ness  of  news— who  is  watching,  how  big  tht 
audience  is,  what  time  slot  I  am  in.  That  in 
formation  always  seems  to  take  away  from 
the  work.  Katrina.  however,  is  different.  St 
many  times  in  Africa  I  wanted  people  to 
know  the  suffering  of  others,  but  I  long  ag< 
gave  up  believing  that  it  would  really  chang 
anything.  Now  people  are  watching,  and 
feel  that  maybe  I  can  be  of  some  help.  I  see 
it  in  people's  eyes;  they  talk  to  me  on  the 
street:  "Hey,  Anderson,  somebody's  got  tc 
do  something  about  what's  happening  ovei 
in  St.  Bernard,"  they'll  say.  Or:  "You  gotta 
do  something  about  the  bodies.  Why  aren't 
they  being  picked  up?" 


I  worry  I've  forgotten  what's  important 
about  my  brother,  what's  not.  I  recall  looks, 
images,  arguments.  There  was  the  time  my 
brother  punched  me  when  I  was  an  infant. 
The  time  in  high  school  when  he  screamed 
at  me.  "You're  not  my  fucking  father!,"  and 
stormed  out  of  my  room.  The  day  I  scrawled 
"i  hate  him!"  in  a  diary. 

"Were  you  close?"  Inevitably  I  get  that 
question.  Sometimes  it's  right  after  a  person 
finds  out  about  my  brother's  death;  some- 
times it's  only  after  weeks  of  their  knowing 
me.  Were  we  close?  Not  so  close  that  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  kill  himself.  Not  so  close 
that  I  understood  why  he  did. 

I  knew  his  laugh,  his  smell.  I  knew  the 
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und  he  made  when  he  walked  through  our 
>nt  door,  the  jingle  of  his  keys,  the  particu- 
■  way  his  shoes  scraped  on  the  floor.  We 
jn't  talk,  however.  1  didn't  ask  him  deep, 
obing  questions.  Do  any  brothers  do  that 
rt  of  thing?  I  knew  what  I  observed,  I  knew 
>  surface,  but  clearly  that  was  not  enough. 
I  still  dream  about  him.  and  in  my  sleep 
seems  so  real.  They're  not  happy  dreams, 
wever,  because  I  know  he's  going  to  kill 
mself,  and  there's  nothing  1  can  do  to  stop 
m.  I  wake  up  believing  for  a  moment  that 
's  alive.  I  wake  up  filled  with  dread. 
I  found  a  Polaroid  of  my  mom.  Carter, 
d  me  celebrating  his  birthday.  It  was  the 
st  one  after  my  father's  death.  The  cake  is 
tall  and  has  12  white  candles  almost  a  foot 
d  a  half  in  length.  Carter  bends  sideways 
a  half-hug  with  our  mom.  She's  smiling, 
d  I'm  next  to  her.  I  find  these  photos  from 
ne  to  time— frozen  moments  I  can't  remem- 
r.  Every  time  I  do,  the  violence  of  Carter's 
ath  shocks  me  again.  I  keep  the  pictures, 
well  as  his  scribbled  notes  and  maga- 
tes— the  things  I  found  in  his  apartment.  I 
1  myself  that  one  day  I'll  go  through  them 
d  perhaps  discover  some  clue  that  will  help 
i  understand,  help  me  answer  the  question: 
ere  we  close? 


7*  very  politician  I  talk  to  seems  to  say 
_i  the  same  thing:  "Now  is  not  the  time 
point  fingers."  Spin  doctors  use  the  term 
lame  game."  "I'm  not  going  to  play  the 
ime  game,"  they  say,  dismissing  you  when 
u  ask  for  answers,  for  the  names  of  offi- 
ils  who  made  key  decisions.  I  notice  that 
me  reporters  start  using  the  term,  too.  I 
n't  understand  why. 

Demanding  accountability  is  no  game, 
d  there's  nothing  wrong  with  trying  to 
derstand  who  made  mistakes,  who  failed, 
no  one  is  held  accountable  for  their  deci- 
ms.  for  their  actions,  all  of  this  will  hap- 
n  again.  Not  one  person  has  yet  to  stand 
and  admit  wrongdoing.  No  politician,  no 
reaucrat,  has  admitted  a  specific  mistake, 
me  have  made  blanket  statements,  saying 
:y  accept  responsibility  for  whatever  went 
ong.  But  that's  not  good  enough.  We  need 
know  specifics.  What  was  done  wrong? 
hat  were  the  mistakes? 
I  ask  any  official  I  can.  No  one  will  an- 
er.  The  only  "mistakes"  they  admit  to 
;  actually  veiled  criticisms  of  others.  The 
lyor  should  have  declared  a  mandatory 
acuation  on  Saturday,  instead  of  waiting 
til  Sunday.  Precious  hours  were  lost.  The 
vernor  could  have  done  that  as  well,  but 
in't.  They  could  have  moved  hundreds  of 
y  buses  and  local  school  buses  to  higher 
3und  and  used  them  to  evacuate  the  nearly 
0,000  residents  who  had  no  access  to  pri- 
te  transportation.  They  didn't.  There  were 
mty  of  mistakes  to  go  around.  I  just  want 
meone  to  admit  to  them. 


A  little  more  than  two  weeks  after  the 
storm,  the  mayor  announces  a  plan  to 
re -populate  the  city,  but  three  days  later, 
after  heavy  criticism,  he  backs  off,  blaming 
Hurricane  Rita.  Rita  is  on  the  cusp  of  be- 
coming a  Category  3  storm,  and  it's  head- 
ing this  way.  It's  projected  to  make  landfall 
around  Galveston,  Texas,  and  already  the 
media  are  gearing  up,  pulling  out,  like  chil- 
dren drawn  by  shiny  objects. 

After  weeks  of  my  asking  him,  the  may- 
or finally  agrees  to  an  interview  with  me, 
but  after  it's  done,  I  feel  as  if  I  blew  it.  We 
spoke  a  lot  about  Rita,  because  it  was  in  the 
headlines,  but  I  wish  I'd  focused  more  on 
Katrina  mistakes.  I  worry  that  politicians 
are  trying  to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
failures,  to  delay  and  distract  people  until 
they  forget. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  I  ask  him  if 
he'd  be  willing  to  come  back  on  again  and 
discuss  what  he  did  wrong  and  what  others 


did  wrong.  He  says  he  would  be  happy  for 
the  opportunity.  Fof  the  next  four  months, 
however,  he  declines  my  every  invitation  to 
sit  down  and  talk. 

Over  the  phone  my  producers  are  telling 
me  that  I'm  doing  great.  Each  day  they  tell 
me  the  ratings  for  my  broadcast  are  high, 
but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
it.  This  is  not  a  "story";  these  people  aren't 
characters.  It  doesn't  feel  right  to  talk  about 
plotlines  and  ratings  points. 

At  times  I  feel  like  a  failure,  as  if  I'm 
not  up  to  the  responsibility.  At  night,  when 
I  try  to  sleep,  I  go  over  the  questions  I've 
asked  interview  subjects,  the  wording,  the 
accuracy.  Did  I  stutter  and  stammer  and 
beat  around  the  bush?  Was  I  fair?  Was  I  too 
emotional?  Did  I  give  the  guest  a  chance  to 
answer?  Did  I  let  him  ramble  on  too  much? 
Did  I  get  spun?  I  worry  that  our  cameras 
are  not  capturing  enough.  I  worry  that  I'm 
letting  New  Orleans  down.  □ 
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continued  from  page  136  being  destroyed 
by  the  second. 

One  SOS  came  from  police  officer  Chris 
Abbott,  who  was  trapped  when  waters  from 
the  17th  Street  levee  engulfed  his  Lakeview 
bungalow.  Riley,  Captain  Jimmy  Scott,  and 
others  huddled  around  the  radio  as  Ab- 
bott pleaded  for  help.  "I  can't  get  out  of  my 
attic,"  he  said.  "The  water  is  rising.  It's  up  to 
my  waist.  I'm  trying  to  get  out.  It's  up  to  my 
neck."  Abbott  tried  to  camouflage  the  panic 
in  his  voice.  "I  apologize  for  asking  for  help." 

"Chris,  do  you  have  your  gun?"  Scott 
asked. 

"Yeah." 

"How  many  magazines  have  you  got?" 

"Three.  The  water's  up  to  my  chin!" 

"Listen,  take  your  weapon,  your  three 
rounds,  and  fire  a  circle  into  the  roof. . . . 
Then  try  to  punch  your  way  out." 

"The  water's  up  to  my  mouth,"  Abbott 
said.  "I  really  don't  know  that  I'm  going  to 
make  it.  I  really  apologize." 

At  that  juncture  radio  contact  ceased. 

"We  heard  absolutely  nothing  for  a  good 
30,  40  minutes,"  Riley  recalled.  "We  think 
the  worst  has  happened  to  Officer  Chris 
Abbott.  Then  ...  we  hear  him.  He's  out  of 
breath,  saying,  'I'm  on  a  roof  " 

Abbott  was  rescued  by  the  N.O.P.D., 
and  even  though  he  had  lost  his  home,  he 
was  back  on  the  job  the  next  day,  rescuing 
stranded  New  Orleanians. 

Mayor  Nagin  decided  to  cloister  himself 
in  the  Hyatt  hotel,  which  loomed  over 
the  Superdome,  a  locale  the  mayor  chose 
not  to  speak  at,  presumably  fearing  reprisals 
from  evacuees  enraged  at  what  many  per- 
ceived as  his  lax  response  to  the  hurricane- 
charges  Nagin  would  vigorously  refute,  say- 
ing, "There  was  no  way  to  pull  [a  speech]  off. 
There  was  no  megaphone  system.  There  was 
no  microphone."  Many  of  the  Hyatt's  win- 
dows had  blown  out.  The  building  swayed 
in  the  winds,  a  jagged,  gaping  monstrosity. 
He  decided  to  make  the  hotel  his  Emergen- 
cy Operations  Center,  virtually  abandoning 
City  Hall  because  his  bodyguards  had  told 
him  the  Hyatt  "was  safer." 

In  the  coming  days,  Nagin  often  divided 
his  time  between  an  office  lair  on  the  27th 


floor,  the  17th  floor  (where  he  had  sleeping 
quarters),  and  the  4th  floor  (which  had  elec- 
trical power).  While  certain  mayors  in  the 
storm's  path  were  out  and  about,  putting 
their  lives  at  risk  on  Monday  afternoon,  rais- 
ing morale  and  checking  up  on  everything 
after  Katrina's  onslaught.  Nagin  was  com- 
paratively sedentary,  getting  the  latest  news 
courtesy  of  a  hand-cranked  radio  straight 
out  of  The  Waltons.  To  many,s  he  appeared 
to  be  a  commander  stuck  in  his  bunker. 

Nothing  in  Michael  Brown's  resume 
seemed  to  recommend  him  to  lead  Amer- 
ica's disaster-relief  efforts.  Self-centered  and 
blandly  suave,  traits  amplified  by  a  regal  de- 
meanor. Brown  was  a  cuff-link-shooting  Re- 
publican dandy.  As  he  shuttled  between  TV  in- 
terviews on  Monday,  he  received  an  e-mail 
from  a  female  colleague  at  fema  saying,  "You 
look  fabulous— and  I'm  not  talking  the 
makeup."  Flattered,  Brown  fired  back.  "I 
got  it  at  Nordsstroms  [sic].  E-mail  [fema 
spokeswoman  LeaAnne]  McBride  and  make 
sure  she  knows!  Are  you  proud  of  me?  Can  I 
quit  now?  Can  I  go  home?" 

Brown's  job  came  courtesy  of  cronyism. 
As  the  governor  of  Texas,  George  Bush  had 
learned  to  rely  on  his  chief  of  staff,  Joseph 
Allbaugh,  who  would  go  on  to  be  his  cam- 
paign manager  during  the  2000  presidential 
election.  Allbaugh  knew  how  to  raise  funds, 
manage  personalities,  and  navigate  the  rough- 
and-tumble  of  power  politics,  but  he  had  little 
experience  in  disaster  preparedness.  For  his 
efforts,  however,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  job 
as  fema's  director.  When  Allbaugh  stepped 
aside  in  2003— once  fema  had  been  absorbed 
into  the  newly  created  Department  of  Home- 
land Security— his  position  went  to  Brown, 
one  of  his  college  friends.  To  give  Brown  cred- 
it, he  performed  ably  during  the  rash  of  Flori- 
da hurricanes  in  2004.  And  he  was  very  much 
on  the  job  in  August  of  2005,  advising  the  ad- 
ministration early  and  often  on  the  approach- 
ing storm.  But  he  would  become,  unwitting- 
ly, one  of  the  most  visible  and  all-purpose 
federal  scapegoats  in  recent  memory. 

At  noon  on  Monday,  Brown,  adopting 
caution  as  his  leitmotif,  made  an  incred- 
ible announcement,  actually  directing  emer- 
gency responders  outside  the  region  to  stay 
home  until  specifically  summoned  by  local 
authorities.  "The  response  to  Hurricane  Ka- 
trina  must  be  well  coordinated  between  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  officials  to  most  effec- 
tively protect  life  and  property,"  he  said  in 
the  statement.  "It  is  critical  that  fire  and 
emergency  departments  across  the  country 
remain  in  their  jurisdictions  until  such  time 
as  the  affected  states  request  assistance." 

At  six  p.m.,  President  Bush  telephoned 
Governor  Blanco.  Shell-shocked,  dis- 
concerted, and  running  on  no  sleep,  she  told 
the  president  that  Katrina  had  decimated 


much  of  Louisiana.  She  was  near  tear 
Though  the  hurricane's  wrath  had  been  mo 
muted  than  expected,  the  city's  fragile  lev* 
system  had  not  held.  Soon,  it  would  becon 
clear:  the  17th  Street  Canal  had  been  the  fin 
of  three  serious  breaches,  flooding  neighbo 
hoods  below  sea  level.  The  long-anticipatt. 
worst-case  scenario— New  Orleans  as  Venice 
was  occurring. 

"We  need  your  help,"  Blanco  pleaded.  "W  I 
need  everything  you've  got."  The  utter  opei  i. 
endedness  of  Blanco's  request  told  the  pre-  : 
dent  that  there  was  a  leadership  problem  at  th  c 
governor's  mansion.  (Behind  her  back,  accon 
ing  to  Brown.  Bush  regarded  her  as  "totally  ii  i 
competent."  while  his  senior  adviser  Karl  Ro\  I 
in  Brown's  view,  saw  an  "opportunity  to  denl  ( 
grate  her  for  political  advantage."  The  Whil  - 
House  denies  Brown's  characterization  of  th  i 
administration's  attitude  toward  Blanco.) 

The  governor  intuited  the  situation.  "Yo 
know,  I  asked  for  help,  whatever  help  you  ca 
give  me,"  she  later  snapped,  discussing  he, 
lack  of  specificity  that  day.  "If  somebody  ask 
me  for  help  ...  I'll  say,  'O.K.,  well,  I  can  d 
this,  this,  this,  and  this.  What  do  you  needr 
But  nobody  ever  told  me  the  kinds  of  thing 
that  they  could  give  me."  With  no  detaile* 
request  from  either  Blanco  or  Brown,  Busl 
didn't  pursue  the  matter  actively  enough. 

As  for  Brown,  Bush  seemed  to  trust  hin 
wholeheartedly.  While  Brown's  hesitation  ma; 
have  been  understandable  from  a  bottom-line 
C.E.O.  perspective.  Bush's  failure  to  take  irr 
mediate  action  was  a  grave  mistake,  even  i 
doing  so  would  have  meant  letting  Blanco  tak> 
credit  for  positive  results.  Great  president 
in  a  time  of  crisis  rule  by  instinct,  bypassinj 
the  limitations  of  novice  governors.  But  giver 
Blanco's  vagueness.  Bush,  understandably,  def 
manded  specifics.  What  he  failed  to  comprej 
hend,  however,  was  that  federal  troops  shouk 
have  been  filling  the  vacuum  and  weren't. 

At  seven  p.m.,  Brown  received  an  urgen 
call  from  Marty  Bahamonde,  his  fema  repre 
sentative  on  the  scene,  who  had  just  tourec 
New  Orleans  by  helicopter.  His  main  con 
cerns:  with  80  percent  of  the  city  underwater 
there  was  virtually  no  ground  transportatior 
into  the  metro  area:  shelter  was  scarce  foi 
thousands  who  had  lost  their  homes;  search 
and-rescue  missions  were  critical  as  citizens 
stood  on  roofs  and  balconies;  throngs  were 
headed  to  the  Superdome,  where  food,  water, 
and  equipment  for  medical  teams  were  dwin 
dling.  Bahamonde's  laundry  list  had  a  sober- 
ing effect  on  Brown.  He  understood  that  the 
future  of  New  Orleans  was  at  stake.  "I  was 
beginning  to  realize,"  Brown  recounted 
"things  were  going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket.' 
Under  the  circumstances.  Brown  did  exactly 
the  right  thing.  At  eight  p.m.,  he  called  his 
boss.  Homeland  Security  chief  Michael 
Chertoff.  upon  whose  shoulders  lay  the  fed- 
eral government's  ultimate  responsibility. 
Overwhelmed  by  his  department's  lack  of 
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iparation  and  convinced  that  the  gover- 
ns and  mayor's  operations  were,  in  his 
rds,  "dysfunctional,"  Brown  sought  guid- 
;e  from  a  superior.  Tragically,  it  was  the 
t  time  the  men  had  spoken  all  day. 
Chertoff,  for  his  part,  would  later  claim 
t  he  was  unable  to  reach  an  elusive  Michael 
>wn  all  the  next  day,  even  though  he  tried 
catedly.  Chertoff,  a  principal  engineer  of 
Patriot  Act,  is  a  Harvard-trained  prosecu- 
and  jurist  whose  sunken  cheeks  and  close- 
:ropped  beard  give  the  impression  of  a  hag- 
id  academic  denied  tenure.  According  to 
?  Washington  Post,  Chertoff  seemed  to 
vnplay  the  early,  bleak  reports  as  rumored 
exaggerated.  He  also  insisted  that  fema 
5  doing  an  "excellent"  job.  On  top  of  it,  he 
>t  to  his  Tuesday  plans  to  attend  a  medical 
lference  in  Atlanta. 

^  UESDAY.  In  the  early  morning,  there 
was  only  fatigue  in  the  air  and  puddles  on 
runway.  Governor  Blanco  climbed  into  a 
ck  Hawk  helicopter.  Accompanying  her 
re  Brown  and  Louisiana's  two  U.S.  sena- 
s,  Mary  Landrieu  and  David  Vitter.  All 
:r  America  the  morning  TV  shows  were 
ipping  up  passions  about  the  dispossessed 
rooftops,  the  unhinged  looters  lurking 
ng  empty  boulevards,  the  Lego  levees.  Now 
nco  and  her  guests  were  going  to  get  their 
n  aerial  view.  Peering  out  the  window,  all 
nco  could  do,  at  first,  was  sigh,  shake  her 
id,  and  cry.  Senator  Landrieu  grew  ill  when 
saw  the  pervasive  damage,  calling  her  trip 
helicopter  ride  from  hell."  Both  Blanco  and 
ndrieu  would  lose  second  homes  that  had 
:n  in  their  families  for  years. 
With  no  media  in  tow,  Blanco  later  that 
;rnoon  headed  via  helicopter  to  the  Super- 
ne,  which  housed  nearly  20,000  displaced 
idents.  Within  half  an  hour,  she  was  at  the 
Drs,  trying  to  offer  words  of  hope.  "There 
re  a  lot  of  upset  people,"  Blanco  said.  "I 
idly  remember  this  lady  who  . . .  was  just 
tting  and  fretting  because  the  children  in 
•  family  had  left  on  different  helicopters 
i  she  didn't  know  where  they  were."  Every- 
iy,  it  seemed,  wanted  to  touch  Blanco,  to 
her  his  or  her  Katrina  story.  Never  once, 
:  said,  did  she  worry  about  her  personal 
ety. 

Blanco  deserves  high  marks  for  her  ability 
improvise  in  the  days  after  Katrina.  She 
ely  ate  or  rested.  She  did  absolutely  every- 
ng  she  could  to  help  the  storm's  victims. 
;  ordered  a  search  for  school  buses  and 
vers.  But  she  was  making  mistakes.  Why 
t  issue  an  executive  order  which  would 
/e  forced  parishes  to  donate  their  buses 
the  evacuation  effort?  Instead  of  the  100 
>es  her  team  rounded  up,  she  might  have 
a  hundreds  more  at  her  disposal.  (The 
a  day,  fema  would  inform  Blanco  that  its 
ses  would  be  arriving  at  the  Superdome 
it  afternoon.  Her  aides  exhaled  a  few  halle- 


lujahs and  stopped  making  calls  for  vehicles. 
The  only  problem  was  that  the  buses  never 
arrived  in  significant  numbers  that  day.  It 
wasn't  until  late  Wednesday  that  some  fema 
tour  buses  made  it  to  the  stadium.) 

New  Orleans  was  no  longer  a  city.  It  was 
a  smattering  of  islands.  About  75,000 
people  were  stranded,  many  on  the  verge  of 
drowning  or  forced  to  remain  trapped  on  roof- 
tops, in  attics,  or  on  exposed  stretches  of  dry 
ground.  Individuals  recognized  with  a  jolt  that 
they  were  entirely  on  their  own.  All  at  once, 
10,000  years  of  civilization  had  been  stripped 
away.  Protection  from  danger  was  gone.  Wa- 
ter was  undrinkable,  food  scarce.  Emergency 
care  was  nonexistent.  Seniors  were  often  aban- 
doned. More  than  25,000  people  had  congre- 
gated in  the  convention  center,  where  condi- 
tions were  deteriorating.  Thugs  preyed  upon 
the  weak.  People  were  expiring. 

Once  looting  started  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security  retreated 
even  further,  fema  decided  it  would  not  put 
its  employees  in  harm's  way.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  example,  offered  fema  300 
dump  trucks  and  vans,  300  boats,  1 1  aircraft, 
and  400  law-enforcement  officers,  fema 
turned  it  all  down,  saying  the  agency  wasn't 
going  to  expose  its  workers  to  looters,  snip- 
ers, and  felons.  "All  assets,"  read  one  e-mail, 
"have  ceased  operations  until  National  Guard 
can  assist  TFs  [task  forces]  with  security." 

Some  of  the  city's  richest  residents  stepped 
into  the  breach,  taking  security  into  their  own 
hands.  In  New  Orleans's  upscale  Uptown 
neighborhood,  well-heeled  and  well-armed 
property  owners,  sometimes  with  security 
guards  to  assist  them,  kept  possible  looters  at 
bay,  carrying  firearms  openly  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  looking  after  neighbors'  homes 
and  valuables— even  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
friends'  irreplaceable  art  collections.  Attorney 
Calvin  Fayard— one  of  the  region's  major  po- 
litical fund-raisers  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  owner  of  the  so-called  Wedding  Cake 
House,  one  of  the  city's  grand  mansions- 
would  remain  at  home  and  on  guard  with  a 
coterie  of  like-minded  friends.  Some  would 
use  their  powerboats  to  rescue  the  marooned. 
Their  neighbors  would  dine  on  gourmet  food 
from  nearby  specialty  stores.  Some  would 
bathe  in  their  stagnant  swimming  pools.  One 
or  two  would  take  the  opportunity  to  fly  by  he- 
licopter to  the  office  to  shred  potentially  sen- 
sitive business  documents— to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands,  should  law 
and  order  break  down  altogether. 

That  afternoon.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Mitch  Landrieu  tried  to  find  Mayor  Na- 
gin.  (This  spring,  in  fact,  Landrieu  has  been 
running  against  Nagin  to  become  the  city's 
next  mayor.)  He  wanted  to  ask  Nagin,  face- 
to-face,  why  school  buses  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Regional  Transit  Authority  (R.T.A.) 


hadn't  been  activated  to  transport  evacuees 
from  the  Superdome  "and,  instead,  had  been 
left  in  parking  lots  that  were  then  submerged 
by  floodwaters.  Arriving  at  City  Hall,  he 
asked  to  see  the  mayor.  His  request  provoked 
howls  of  laughter.  Eventually,  at  the  Hyatt 
next  door,  Landrieu  located  Sally  Forman, 
the  mayor's  communications  director.  "I'm 
looking  for  Brenda  Hatfield."  she  told  him, 
referring  to  the  chief  administrative  officer 

of  New  Orleans.  "We  must  find  her We're 

looking  for  the  R.TA.-bus  keys We  don't 

know  if  she  has  them,  but  she'll  know  where 
they  are."  The  mayor  couldn't  even  find  the 
ignition  keys  to  the  handful  of  R.T.A.  buses 
that  hadn't  flooded,  let  alone  mobilize  the 
drivers.  It  would  have  seemed  farcical  if  the 
circumstances  hadn't  been  so  dire. 

"I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Hyatt  and  saw 
the  mayor,"  Landrieu  said,  recalling  the  27- 
story  trek  that  some  visitors  had  to  make  if 
they  wanted  to  meet  with  Nagin.  "He  was  sit- 
ting in  a  room,  trying  to  pick  up  information 
from  the  TV  and  radio."  Just  outside  the  Hyatt 
windows,  flood-ravaged  people  could  be  seen 
at  the  Superdome,  waiting  for  food,  water, 
and  a  ride  to  freedom.  "Mr.  Mayor,  is  there 
anything  you  need?,"  Landrieu  asked.  As  the 
lieutenant  governor  recalled.  Nagin  stared 
straight  ahead  and  answered.  "We're  looking 
for  a  command-and-control  structure." 

To  some  observers,  the  naive  politician 
was  turning  into  a  pathetic  figure,  the  city's 
skipper  who  didn't  know  what  a  boom  was. 
But  behind  the  scenes,  Nagin  was  actually 
making  inroads  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
U.S.  government,  conferring  with  Karl 
Rove,  among  others— a  political  end  run  by 
the  White  House  that  Governor  Blanco  would 
soon  come  to  resent.  "It  was  midweek,  either 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,"  Nagin  would  recall, 
describing  one  key  conversation  with  Rove. 
"It  was  a  couple  of  different  things.  It  was 
making  sure  the  White  House  understood 
what  the  challenges  were,  and  then  second- 
arily I  was  working  with  him  on  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  the  recovery." 

Nagin's  own  account  suggests  that  he 
wasn't  hunkered  down  in  the  Hyatt.  "We  had 
gotten  into  a  routine,"  he  said  of  his  work 
with  local  officials  and  staffers,  "where  we'd 
meet  and  discuss  in  the  morning  and  I'd  fly 
up  and  survey  what  was  going  on.  I'd  check 
on  the  Superdome,  check  on  the  troops. 
Kind  of  manage  the  things.  I  met  with  the 
press  mid-morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon. 
After  lunch  we'd  have  some  meetings  to  try 
and  direct  some  resources." 

WEDNESDAY.  The  record  shows  that 
President  Bush  had  been  attentive  on 
the  eve  of  the  deluge,  promising  support  to 
Gulf  Coast  governors  and,  while  on  vacation, 
participating  in  two  videoconferences  about 
the  storm.  He  cut  short  a  trip  to  Southern 
California  to  fly  back  to  the  White  House 
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and  deal  with  the  crisis,  but  not  before  mak- 
ing a  stopover  at  an  event  in  the  San  Diego 
area  at  which  country-music  singer  Mark 
Wills  presented  him  with  a  guitar  bearing  the 
presidential  seal,  as  cameras  clicked  away.  It 
was  an  odd  juxtaposition:  the  commander  in 
chief  strumming  a  fake  chord  or  two  while 
Americans  were  watching  concurrent  foot- 
age of  inexplicable  agony. 

On  its  way  east,  Air  Force  One  flew  over 
New  Orleans,  dipping  to  1,700  feet.  The  city 
was  silent,  except  for  the  whir  of  helicopters. 
The  engines  of  the  president's  747  filled  the 
void  for  miles  as  the  stranded,  on  rooftops 
and  roadways,  looked  up  to  watch  the  jet's 
passage,  some  waving  for  help.  It  was  unnat- 
ural, a  scene  too  reminiscent  of  the  hijacked 
planes  swooping  low  through  the  skylines  of 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

At  one  point  Rove  made  his  way  to  the 
back  of  the  aircraft.  He  invited  photogra- 
phers and  reporters  to  the  forward  compart- 


ment to  document  President  Bush  survey- 
ing the  damage.  If  it  was  intended  as  a 
photo  op— as  a  depiction  of  a  compassion- 
ate president— it  backfired.  No  one  had  ex- 
pected Bush  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  pick  up 
a  bucket,  and  start  bailing,  but  making  a  de- 
tour in  a  jet  was  a  purely  hollow  gesture. 
White  House  political  advisers  admitted 
later  that  he  appeared  neither  in  command 
nor  empathetic.  Instead,  he  seemed  imperi- 
ous and  disconnected,  quite  literally.  "It 
looked,"  said  one,  "like  he  didn't  know  what 
was  going  on." 

At  2:20  p.m.,  Governor  Blanco  phoned  the 
White  House.  The  president  took  her 
call.  Blanco  described  the  devolving  state  of 
affairs  and  requested  40,000  troops  (which 
the  region  would  eventually  receive).  If  they 
were  to  be  dispatched  to  her  state,  Blanco 
expected  all  National  Guard  troops  would 
be  officially  under  her  control.  She  would  not 
agree  to  cede  the  sovereignty  of  Louisiana  or 
the  foothold  she  had  as  its  governor.  "I  clearly 
stated  [my  position],"  recalled  Blanco.  "  'Mr. 


President.  I  definitely  need  more  troops,  b 
I  do  not  want  to  federalize  the  troops.  Wh 
I  want  is  some  soldiers  with  equipment  th 
can  help  us.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  in  the  i 
termath  of  our  lifesaving  operations." 

Blanco's  communications  director.  Be 
Mann,  was  one  of  those  giving  Govern 
Blanco  media  advice.  A  decision  had  be> 
made  to  leave  the  press  to  fend  for  itse 
no  embedded  reporters.  There  was  a  th 
line  between  grandstanding  and  mour 
ing,  and  the  governor  wasn't  going  to  cro 
it  by  staging  too  many  media  events.  Mar 
soon  came  to  believe,  however,  that  sourc 
around  or  within  the  Bush  administrate 
had  launched  a  public-relations  onslaug 
against  his  boss,  blaming  Blanco  for  neg  [ 
gence  or  incompetence,  as  they  eventual 
would  do  to  Brown  as  well.  "It  was  pretij 
obvious,"  Mann  recalled.  "We  were  gettirj 
telephone  calls  from  reporters  who  were  a 
ing  the  White  House  as  their  source.  It  w«^ 

just  coming  at  us  in  waves The  Whii 

House  is  saying  . . . '  'White  House  officiaf. 
say  . . .  '  They  were  sticking  it  to  us.  Bi 
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El  Greco  walks 

into  a  bar.  The  bartender 

says,  "Hey, 

why  the  long  face?" 


Picasso  walks  into 

a  bar.  Bartender  asks, 

"Why  so  blue?" 


Toulouse-Lautrec 

walks  into  a  bar,  asks  for 

a  beer,  then  adds, 

"Can  I  pay  you 

tomorrow— I'm  a  little 

short  today." 


Henry  Moore  walks 
into  a  bar  and  asks  for  a 

drink.  The  bartender 

says,  "You  need  another 

drink  like  you  need  a  hole 

in  the  head." 
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Andy  Warhol 

walks  into  a  bar  and 

asks,  "Can  I  use 

the  can?" 


George  Segal  walks  ir 

a  bar  with  oneofhii 

sculptures.  Bartender  & 

"I'll  serve  you  but  nc 

your  friend— he  alreat 

looks  plastered." 
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n,  at  the  exact  same  time,  they  were  pub- 
y  saying,  This  is  not  the  time  for  a  blame 
ne.' " 

THURSDAY.  The  president  consented  to 
an  interview  on  Good  Morning  America 
h  co-host  Diane  Sawyer  to  discuss  the 
astrophe.  "I  want  people  to  know  there's 
)t  of  help  coming,"  he  insisted.  At  times 
was  simplistic  and  vague,  as  when  Saw- 
asked  him  to  compare  the  devastation 
saw  at  the  World  Trade  Center  site  with 
t  of  the  Gulf  Coast  after  Katrina.  "Nine- 
/en  was  a  man-made  attack."  he  offered. 
his  was  a  natural  disaster."  At  one  stage, 
president  remarked.  "I  don't  think  any- 
iy  anticipated  the  breach  of  the  levees"— 
n  though  he  had  been  personally  briefed 
y  four  days  before  on  the  possibility  that 
levees  might  fail.  Many  viewers,  though, 
re  assuaged  by  the  interview,  believing 
t  the  U.S.  couldn't  have  responded  more 
ckly  because  the  federal  government  had 
:n  caught  by  surprise. 
\  glimmer  of  hope  shone  as  the  federal 


government  finally  seemed  to  swing  into  ac- 
tion. The  cavalry  was  arriving,  in  the  person 
of  Lieutenant  General  Russel  Honore,  com- 
mander of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Katrina— 
along  with  7.400  troops  destined  for  Louisi- 
ana and  6.000  more  for  Mississippi.  Honore 
explained  that  troops  would  continue  to  ar- 
rive until  the  total  reached  about  30,000. 

Once  in  New  Orleans  proper,  Honore 
immediately  began  redirecting  the  sol- 
diers—and anyone  else  who  came  into  view. 
Having  grown  up  on  a  Lakeland,  Louisiana, 
farm,  Honore,  a  mixed-heritage  Creole, 
was  impatient,  blunt,  and  absolutely  relent- 
less in  pursuit  of  a  goal.  The  moment  he  hit 
land,  he  made  his  presence  felt.  "Put  those 
damn  weapons  down."  he  snapped  at  Guard 
troops  he  saw  on  a  military  vehicle,  looking 
as  though  they  were  riding  into  open  war- 
fare. Over  and  over  again,  he  admonished 
National  Guardsmen  that  they  were  not  in 
Iraq,  and  that  they  needn't  point  guns  to- 
ward residents  unless  provoked.  It  was  the 
sense  of  cool  strength  for  which  the  city  had 
been  longing  for  days. 


Citizens  were  being  moved  to  shelters. 
Breaches  were  being  filled  with  sandbags. 
Soon,  people  hoped,  the  waters  would  recede. 
Along  with  several  others,  Councilwoman 
Jackie  Clarkson,  70,  was  holding  a  session 
with  Mayor  Nagin  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Hyatt.  Suddenly,  a  police  officer  burst  in. 
"Let's  go,  Mr.  Mayor."  he  said.  "Gotta  get  you 
outta  here."  Nagin  stood  up,  grabbed  Clark- 
son  by  the  elbow,  and  headed  for  the  stairwell, 
ready  to  make  the  climb  to  his  quarters  on  the 
27th  floor.  After  conferring  privately  with  the 
officer.  Nagin  turned  to  Clarkson.  filled  with 
concern.  "There's  a  couple  of  rabble-rousers, 
leading  [a]  mob  from  the  Superdome,  and 
they're  trying  to  get  through  the  Hyatt  doors." 
Clarkson  recalled  him  saying,  as  if  referring  to 
some  pitchfork  vigilantes. 

The  mayor  seemed  extremely  worried. 
"Mr.  Mayor,"  Clarkson  said,  "they're  after 
you,  not  me.  You're  important  and  you're 
young.  You  get  up  those  stairs."  Nagin,  ac- 
cording to  Clarkson.  insisted  she  come  with 
him.  for  her  own  safety.  She  followed. 

Nagin  spent  the  rest  of  Thursday  in  the 


Christo  walks  into 
ar  and  starts  draping 
rything  in  orange  silk. 
Bartender  says, 
"Hey,  there's  a 
5 10  cover  charge." 


M .  C.  Escher  walks 
into  a  bar  and 

M.  C.  Escher  walks 
into  a  bar  and 

M.  C.  Escher  walks 
into  a  bar  and  . . . 


Van  Gogh  walks 
into  a  bar.  Bartender 
asks  what  he  wants. 

Van  Gogh  says, 
"...  What?" 


Jackson  Pollock  walks  into 

a  bar  and  says,  "Give 

me  a  beer— oh  yeah,  and 

a  mop." 


Thomas  Eakins  walks  into  a  bar  with  an 

oar  over  his  shoulder.  Bartender  says, 

"Are  you  out  of  your  skull?" 


Edvard  Munch 

walks  into  a  bar  and 

sa\s.  "CAN  I  GET 

A  DRINK!" 
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Hyatt.  Unable  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world,  he  munched  on  peanuts  and  tuned  in 
to  Garland  Robinette's  program.  "The  mayor 
had  a  radio  and  we  would  take  turns  winding 
it  up."  Qarkson  recalled.  ''It  was  a  present  his 
wife  had  given  him  for  Christmas.  An  old  kind 
of  battery  radio  to  listen  to  WWL.  He  didn't 
even  have  a  transistor.  We  kept  looking  out  the 
window  at  all  the  people  on  the  bridge  between 

the  Hyatt  and  the  Superdome Tliat  was  the 

first  time  we  heard  all  the  criticism  [of  the  New 
Orleans  city  government]  on  the  radio." 

Also  ensconced  in  the  Hyatt  was  Nagin's 
tireless  communications  director.  Sally  For- 
man  (who  has  recently  assisted  her  husband. 
Ron.  president  and  C.E.O.  of  the  Audubon 
Nature  Institute,  in  the  2006  race  for  mayor, 
against  Nagin  and  Landrieu).  A  staunch  de- 
fender of  the  mayor's  during  the  crisis,  she 
insisted  her  boss  wasn't  hiding  in  the  Hyatt; 
instead,  she  said,  he  didn't  want  to  be  seen  as 
grandstanding.  "Symbolically  the  mayor  felt 
that  they  didn't  need  another  political  person 
in  a  rescue  boat,"  Forman  explained  in  his 
defense.  "The  best  thing  the  mayor  could  do 
was  run  the  operation  on  the  ground.  Politi- 
cally it  was  perhaps  a  mistake." 

Nonetheless,  these  two  strong-willed  wom- 
en had  been  urging  Nagin  to  show  his  leader- 
ship stripes,  abandon  the  hotel,  and  get  out  in 
the  streets.  Like  President  Bush,  he  seemed 
above  the  fray.  Even  when  Nagin  had  taken 
a  boat  trip  to  various  flooded  neighborhoods, 
according  to  a  close  aide,  he  had  made  sure 
that  his  clothes  stayed  clean.  Now,  taken 
aback  by  the  radio  callers  and  fearful  that  the 
mayor  might  be  accused  of  having  gone  awol, 
Clarkson  urged  him.  "Get  on  the  radio  and 
tell  them  what  happened."  Forman  agreed. 

The  two  women  secured  a  satellite  phone 
in  Nagin's  temporary  bedroom,  on  17,  and 
the  mayor  dialed  up  Robinette.  By  this  point, 
anyone  who  had  a  radio  in  the  Greater  New 
Orleans  area  was  tuned  in  to  WWL.  Now 
operating  out  of  Baton  Rouge.  Robinette's 
show  was  being  broadcast  by  Clear  Chan- 
nel. "I  just  got  furious  on  the  air  [that  day]," 
Robinette  recalled.  "I  didn't  care  if  I  had  a 
job  or  not.  I  kept  saying  ...  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, 'Where  are  you?  Where  the  hell  are 
you?' "  In  came  the  calls  from  as  far  away  as 
England  and  Australia.  "I'm  in  one  of  my 
rants  saying,  'This  is  day  four!  People  are 
dying  on  the  streets!  They're  dying  on  the 
overpasses!  They  had  no  food!'  Just  ranting 
like  that,  and  suddenly  on  the  other  line  was 
Sally  Forman  with  Mayor  Nagin.  And  he 
just  started  echoing  what  I'd  been  saying." 

As  Nagin  spoke,  Clarkson  and  Forman 
were  standing  at  his  side,  encouraging  him. 
He  pointedly  demanded  federal  troops,  even 
though  he  knew  federal  troops  were  on  the 
way.  And  yet  the  way  he  lashed  out  was  a 


perfect  reflection  of  the  mood  of  the  city  on 
Thursday.  In  speaking  of  his  contact  with 
President  Bush,  Nagin  said,  "I  told  him  we 
had  an  incredible  crisis  here  and  that  his 
flying  over  in  Air  Force  One  does  not  do  it 
justice."  At  one  point,  Nagin  remarked,  "I 
will  tell  you  this:  you  know,  God  is  looking 
down  on  all  this,  and  if  [people]  are  not  do- 
ing everything  in  their  power  to  save  people, 
they  are  going  to  pay  the  price."  Then  he 
went  on:  "People  don't  want  to  talk  about 
this,  but  I'm  going  to  talk  about  it.  You  have 
drug  addicts  that  are  now  walking  around 
this  city  looking  for  a  fix,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  breaking  in  hospitals  arid 
drugstores.  They're  looking  for  something  to 
take  the  edge  off  of  their  jones,  if  you  will. 

"I'll  tell  you,  man,  I'm  probably  going  [to] 
get  in  a  whole  bunch  of  trouble  [and]  you 
probably  won't  even  want  to  deal  with  me  af- 
ter this  interview  is  over,  but  we  authorized  $8 

billion  to  go  to  Iraq  lickety-quick I  don't 

know  whose  problem  [Katrina]  is.  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  the  governor's  problem.  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  the  president's  prob- 
lem. But  somebody  needs  to  get  their  ass  on 
a  plane  and  sit  down,  the  two  of  them,  and 
figure  this  out  right  now." 

Robinette  asked  what  the  station  could 
do  to  help.  "Organize  people  to  write  let- 
ters." said  Nagin,  "and  make  calls  to  their 

congressmen I  don't  want  to  see  anybody 

do  anymore  goddamn  press  conferences 

Don't  tell  me  40,000  people  are  coming 
here.  They're  not  here.  It's  too  doggone  late. 
Now,  get  off  your  asses  and  do  something, 
and  let's  fix  the  biggest  goddamn  crisis  in  the 
history  of  this  country." 

When  Nagin  hung  up  the  phone,  he  broke 
down  crying,  according  to  Clarkson.  Nagin 
would  later  admit  that  it  was  an  emotional 
moment.  He  sequestered  himself  in  the  bath- 
room, Clarkson  recalled,  and  wouldn't  come 
out.  For  20  minutes  or  so  both  Clarkson  and 
Forman  tried  to  lift  his  spirits  as  they  heard 
him  tinkering  inside,  re-arranging  knickknacks 
and  toiletries.  In  the  distance  they  could  hear 
booming  explosions  and  see  columns  of  smoke. 
Nagin  eventually  emerged,  then  wandered  into 
another  room.  "Let  me  be  alone  for  a  while," 
Clarkson  remembered  him  saying. 

Both  Clarkson  and  Forman,  though,  were 
proud  that  their  boss  had  told  Bush  and 
Blanco  to  "get  off  your  asses  and  do  some- 
thing." Clarkson  said,  looking  back.  "I  think 
the  world  needed  to  hear  it.  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment needed  to  hear  it.  I'll  tell  you,  two 
hours  later,  that  general  was  on  that  high- 
way, that  convoy  was  [coming]." 

Meanwhile.  Michael  Brown  continued 
to  engage  in  bizarre  e-mail  exchanges. 
"Please  roll  up  the  sleeves  of  your  shirt . . . 
all  shirts,"  Brown's  press  secretary,  Sharon 
Worthy,  instructed  him.  "Even  the  president 
rolled  his  sleeves  to  just  below  the  elbow.  In 


this  crisis  and  on  TV  you  need  to  look  mc 
hardworking." 

But  perhaps  the  most  cryptic  political  fat 
off  of  the  week  occurred  when  Brown  did 
spot  check  of  devastated  St.  Bernard  Paris  l 
First,  he  met  with  parish  president  Junior  R 
driguez.  Brown  recalled  it  as  "a  very  vulg 
profanity-spewing  encounter  with  him.  Ve 
entertaining.  It  was  surprising  to  me.  So  aft 
leaving  this  meeting  with  him.  who  I  think 
in  charge  of  St.  Bernard,  somebody  pulled  n 
aside  and  said,  'O.K.,  you've  done  this,  but  y 
really  have  to  go  see  Sheriff  Jack  Stephens." 

Brown  was  perplexed.  "Well,"  he  recal 
being  told,  "it's  almost  like  a  Mafia  thing,  b 
they  both  think  they're  in  charge  of  this  p^ 
ish."  According  to  Brown,  his  security  guar 
put  him  in  a  Humvee  and  made  a  circuitoi 
trek  down  back  roads.  "I  even  joked  with  or 
of  my  aides,  'Hey,  they're  taking  me  to  gP 
dump  me  in  the  river  somewhere  . . . '  It  ws 
wild."  Eventually,  Brown  was  escorted  to  I 
forlorn  houseboat  straight  out  of  The  Retu] 
of  Swamp  Thing,  with  touches  of  Bonnie  at 
Clyde.  Even  though  Brown  had  grown  up  I 
Oklahoma  and  had  had  a  hardscrabble  yout 
he  was  stunned  when  he  was  ushered  into  t 
inner  sanctum  of  Sheriff  Jack  Stephens.  "Hi 
had  commandeered  someone's  houseboat  anl 
I  walked  in  and  it  was  like  a  scene  in  a  movi'j 
I'd  just  been  in  St.  Bernard  with  Rodriguez! 
where  they  had  minimal  supplies,  and  wen 
having  a  discussion  about  what  [provision! 
you  need.  [Then]  I  go  to  see  this  sheriff  who  | 
now  living  on  this  houseboat  and  I  walk  int 
this  huge  buffet.  It  was  astonishing  to  me. . 
I  felt  like  I'm  walking  into  a  Mafia  meetin 
somewhere,  and  I  walk  in,  and  I  swear  t 
God,  there's  . . .  hors  d'oeuvres  and  thing  ■ 
and  there's  all  the  liquor  you  could  drink,  an, 
it  was  absolutely  fascinating  to  me." 

Brown  listened  to  Stephens's  litany  of  con 
plaints  and  demands,  sizing  him  up  as  "a  slic. 
politician  kind  of  guy  . . .  with  all  these  depu 
ties  all  around,  with  these  guns  everywhere 
Observing  one  of  the  aides  or  a  policemai 
continually  spitting  tobacco  into  a  cup,  Browi 
began  plotting  an  exit  strategy.  "I  turned  to  m; 
security  guys  and  said,  'There's  nothing  her 
for  me  to  do  and  I  don't  know  why  I'm  talkinj 
to  this  guy' . . .  And  we  boogied  out  of  there." 

FRIDAY.  At  nine  a.m.,  the  presiden 
boarded  Air  Force  One  for  the  three 
hour  flight  to  Mobile.  Then  he  was  on  tc 
Biloxi,  then  New  Orleans.  En  route,  he  sa 
down  to  watch  a  series  of  newsclips  compilec 
onto  a  DVD  by  Dan  Bartlett,  counselor  tc 
the  president.  (Later.  Bush  would  tell  NBC 
anchor  Brian  Williams,  "I  don't  see  a  lot  o 
the  news.  Every  morning  I  look  at  the  news 
paper.  I  can't  say  I've  read  every  single  artick 

in  the  newspaper I  mean,  I  can  tell  yoi 

what  the  headlines  are.") 

Among  those  on  board,  along  with  Mi- 
chael Chertoff,  were  two  African-Americar 
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iers:  the  secretary  of  housing  and  urban 
elopment,  Alphonso  Jackson,  and  Wil- 
n  Jefferson,  the  first  black  man  to  be 
;ted  to  Congress  from  Louisiana  since 
construction  and  a  powerful  member  of 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  through 
eh  post-Katrina  aid  would  inevitably  flow, 
h  men  urged  the  president  to  "reach  out" 
he  black  community.  "Alphonso  and  I  felt 
'as  important  for  the  president  to  put  his 

on  the  ground  in  New  Orleans,"  Jefferson 
1.  "He  was  going  to  visit  the  17th  Street 
lal,  which  was  fine,  but  that  was  upscale 
I  white.  We  thought  he  needed  to  meet  the 
;s  that  were  hurt But  [security  advis- 

thought  it  was  too  dangerous  for  him  to 
seen  in  a  possibly  angry  crowd." 
lefferson  found  President  Bush  to  be  in  a 
gh,  no-nonsense  mood  as  far  as  Katrina 
;  concerned.  He  was  extremely  focused, 
he  watched  the  DVD  coverage  on  board, 
erson  said,  the  president's  "jaw  dropped" 
m  seeing  the  devastation.  He  didn't  seem  to 
it  to  hear  that  relief  efforts  had  been  slowed 
vn.  At  one  juncture,  Bush  was  shown  a 
t-Katrina  fire  billowing.  "What's  that?"  he 
pped  at  Chertoff.  Browbeaten,  Chertoff 
lained  that  there  were  isolated  fires  but 

departments  were  in  disarray  and  water 
es  lacked  sufficient  pressure  to  extinguish 
m.  Bush  exploded:  "Put  the  fire  out,  now! 
:re  is  water  everywhere.  I  want  the  fire  out." 
>wn  would  eventually  become  the  public 
pping  boy  for  Katrina,  but  President  Bush 
.  taking  his  frustration  out  on  Chertoff. 

/Taiting  in  Mobile  with  a  bear  hug  for 
V  the  president  was  Mississippi  governor 
ley  Barbour.  They  were  extremely  tight, 
ten  Bush  was  elected  governor  of  Texas, 
bour  was  the  bare-knuckle  chairman  of 
Republican  National  Committee.  While 
le  Republicans  had  jumped  ship  that 
:k,  criticizing  Bush's  Katrina  stance,  Bar- 
ir  remained  loyal.  "When  he  got  to  me, 
:ried,"  Barbour  recalled.  "Tears  just  ran 
vn  his  cheeks.  It  made  me  cry." 
Vtichael  Brown  was  also  there  to  meet 
delegation,  along  with  Alabama's  Re- 
)lican  governor,  Bob  Riley.  Riley  praised 
state's  initiatives  to  help  those  affected, 
spoke  positively  about  the  involvement 
ema.  The  good  feelings  made  for  a  heart- 
rig  start  to  the  president's  tour:  Alabama 
I  been  hit,  though  not  nearly  as  hard  as  its 
ghbors.  Nonetheless,  the  assessment  and 
warm  welcome  may  very  well  have  put 
m  in  a  better-than-expected  mood,  and 
t  wasn't  necessarily  a  good  thing.  The 
rney  had  yet  to  begin,  after  all. 
President  Bush  thanked  the  people  of  the 
;e  Gulf  Coast  states  for  their  compassion 
he  storm's  aftermath,  and  he  made  refer- 
e  to  others  integral  to  the  recovery.  "Again, 
ant  to  thank  you  all  for . . . ,"  President  Bush 
1,  with  his  voice  trailing  off  in  midsentence, 


"and  Brownie."  he  continued— referring  to  the 
fema  director— "you're  doing  a  heck  of  a  job." 
The  phrase,  the  nickname,  the  chumminess 
became  emblematic  of  the  president's  igno- 
rance about  the  situation  and  telegraphed  an 
almost  casual  attitude  toward  a  massive  hu- 
manitarian emergency.  Now  President  Bush, 
essentially  M.I.A.  since  the  weekend,  was  say- 
ing that  Brown  was  performing  admirably. 
"That  was  my  'tipping  point,' "  Brown  would 
later  reflect.  "[When]  he  used  the  nickname 
with  me,  it  caused  the  mainstream  media  to  go, 
'Who  the  hell  is  that?  Who  is  this  guy,  this  guy 
from  fema?'  "  As  the  morning  progressed,  the 
tragedy  was  somehow  fomenting  farce. 

As  the  president  toured  the  17th  Street 
Canal  breach.  Air  Force  One  sat  on  the 
tarmac  at  Louis  Armstrong  International 
Airport.  In  the  next  few  minutes,  various 
state,  local,  and  federal  officials,  few  of 
whose  reputations  had  been  enhanced  over 
the  last  five  days,  would  convene  aboard  the 
aircraft.  And  each  of  them  knew  it.  Nagin, 
arriving  before  the  president,  was  offered  a 
hot  shower  by  an  attendant  on  board,  re- 
membered Ron  Forman.  Having  lived  in 
humid  weather  for  days  without  any  clean 
water,  Nagin  leapt  at  the  chance. 

A  top  priority  for  Nagin,  in  addition  to  the 
shower,  was  that  his  head  be  shaved  properly, 
possibly  for  his  photo  op  with  President  Bush. 
But.  like  a  teenager,  Nagin  just  wouldn't  get 
out  of  the  bathroom.  Aides  rapped  on  the 
door,  telling  the  mayor,  "You've  got  five  min- 
utes and  then  the  president  gets  here."  They 
knocked  again.  But,  still,  Nagin  dallied.  Fi- 
nally, the  security  service  had  had  enough. 
One  agent  kicked  the  door  and  told  Nagin  to 
get  out;  the  president  had  arrived  and  didn't 
have  time  to  waste  on  vanity. 

"Damn,"  Nagin  said,  as  he  walked  out 
into  the  aisle,  so  Forman  would  recall.  "I 
wasn't  ready  to  get  out  of  the  shower!  I  was 
shaving  my  head  and  I  was  showering  and, 
God,  there  was  warm  and  hot  water!"  When 
asked  later  what  he  most  remembered  about 
Air  Force  One,  Nagin  would  say,  "Well,  you 
know  for  me  it  was  a  relief  from  everything 

I  had  been  doing I  got  a  chance  to  take  a 

shower It  was  kind  of  nice." 

When  the  meeting  began  in  the  confer- 
ence area  near  the  middle  of  the  plane— with 
Governor  Blanco  and  Senator  David  Vitter 
in  attendance  as  well— the  discussion  went 
around  the  table,  each  official  telling  a  story 
of  incompetence  or  sheer  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  fema.  U.S.  representative  Bobby 
Jindal  told  Newsweek  that  "the  president  just 
shook  his  head,  as  if  he  couldn't  believe  what 
he  was  hearing"— even  though  similar  stories 
had  been  reported  in  the  media  for  days.  Vit- 
ter and  Nagin  pressed  the  point  of  the  neces- 
sity for  troop  deployment.  Earlier  in  the  week, 
Vitter  had  relayed  messages  from  Rove's  aides 
to  Blanco's  office,  suggesting  that  the  gover- 


nor assign  the  president  the  ultimate  authority 
over  National  Guard  units.  Blanco,  however, 
could  not  see  how  that  would  help  and,  in- 
deed, thought  it  might  hinder  efforts. 

Everyone  at  the  meeting  was  aware  of  the 
tension  between  the  president  and  the  gover- 
nor over  the  troops  issue.  Perhaps  Ray  Nagin 
saw  his  role  as  that  of  the  stick  of  dynamite 
that  could  break  the  logjam,  because  the  may- 
or, Vitter  recalled,  lost  his  temper,  slammed 
his  hand  down  on  the  table,  and  insisted  that 
a  chain  of  command  needed  to  be  established. 
He  was  trembling.  The  discussion  was  over- 
heated, one  of  the  attendees  told  Newsweek, 
and  about  "as  blunt  as  you  can  get  without 
the  Secret  Service  getting  involved."  As  Na- 
gin would  describe  it,  "I  was  anxious.  So  by 
the  time  we  got  around  to  me,  I  probably 
pushed  a  little  harder  than  I  should  have." 

Nagin's  theatrics  paid  off;  he  had  forced 
the  president  and  governor  to  resolve  their 
differences.  Bush  and  Blanco  repaired  to  a 
separate  section  of  the  plane,  and  the  gover- 
nor, still  concerned  with  state-versus-federal 
distinctions,  agreed  to  respond  within  24 
hours  to  a  Bush  proposal  for  providing 
some  13,000  National  Guard  troops.  In  the 
end,  the  governor  refused  to  sign  the  White 
House  document  that  would  have  handed 
over  state  sovereignty  to  Bush;  the  president 
dispatched  troops  anyway;  and  Blanco  main- 
tained nominal  control.  She  had  faced  down 
the  president,  on  her  own  terms. 

Looking  back,  Blanco  would  confess  to 
having  been  flabbergasted  by  Nagin's  per- 
formance, perplexed  by  the  fist  pounding, 
the  cusswords.  He  seemed  to  be  praising 
the  president,  even  though  the  day  before, 
on  the  radio,  he  had  roundly  criticized  him. 
In  her  eyes,  he  was  unprofessional  and,  she 
feared,  coming  unglued— a  term  Nagin  him- 
self would  later  use  to  characterize  his  con- 
dition at  the  time.  "It  was  bizarre,"  she  said 
in  hindsight.  "When  we  met  on  Air  Force 
One,  Nagin  was  falling  apart." 

Even  though  Blanco  had  lost  much  of  her 
respect  for  Nagin,  she  phoned  him  after  that 
meeting.  "I  called  him  . . .  like  that  night, 
and  said,  'Ray,  you  need  to  get  out  of  town. 
You  need  to  go  sleep  somewhere.'  What  was 
going  on  was  that  he  was  locked  up  [in]  the 
Hyatt  and  anyone  who  wanted  to  see  him 
had  to  climb  24  [sic]  flights  of  stairs,  and  he 
was  afraid  to  come  out.  But  he'd  come  out 
once  a  day  or  something  like  that  and  go 
make  some  crazy  remarks  to  the  media  and 
then  go  hide.  I  said,  'Go  sleep  somewhere  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  then  come  back  into  it.' 
Well,  then  he  left  for  five  days!  In  the  heat  of 
everything  that  was  going  on,  he's  screaming 
about  no  leadership  and  he's  a  total  void." 

Those  five  days  began  on  Wednesday, 
September  7.  During  that  period,  Nagin  left 
New  Orleans.  He  went  to  Dallas.  He  leased 
a  house.  "Why,"  Nagin  wondered,  "would  a 
governor  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  be  ticked 
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about  that?  I  don't  get  that.  I  mean,  1  took 
care  of  my  city  as  best  I  could.  I  got  it  orga- 
nized. I  got  rescues.  I  got  just  about  everybody 
out.  I  didn't  leave  until  that  last  bus  left  New 

Orleans Then  I  went  to  take  care  of  my 

family.  Why  does  that  upset  somebody?" 

In  N.O.P.D.  circles,  Nagin's  handle  over  the 
police  radio  had  been  "New  Orleans  One." 
Now,  furious  that  Nagin  had  abandoned 
them— and  had  secured  a  home  while  New  Or- 
leans was  underwater— some  in  the  police  force 
dubbed  him  "Dallas  One."  A  few  officers  even 
made  "Dallas  One"  signs  as  a  protest,  post- 
ing them  around  the  makeshift  Sixth  District 
headquarters  at  the  Wal-Mart  on  Tchoupitou- 
las  Street.  "I  pulled  the  signs  down,"  police  su- 
perintendent Eddie  Compass  recalled.  "I  told 
the  guys  it  just  wasn't  good  for  the  city." 

SATURDAY.  By  the  end  of  that  first  week. 
President  Bush  had  tried  every  way  possible 
to  pressure  Governor  Blanco  into  ceding  con- 
trol of  the  troops  in  her  state,  and,  along  with 
it,  effectively  handing  over  the  responsibility  for 
the'  course  of  the  recovery  effort.  It  was  the  sort 
of  political  fight  that  Bush  was  used  to  winning. 
But  Blanco  stood  up  to  him.  Few  politicians  had 
done  that  before,  that  directly,  with  so  much  at 
stake.  President  Bush,  operating  with  majorities 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  what  he  seemed 
to  regard  as  a  mandate  stemming  from  the  Sep- 
tember 11.  2001,  terrorist  attacks,  had  been 
able  to  blunt  confrontation  or  ignore  opposition 
at  most  other  critical  stages  of  his  presidency. 
Yet  Blanco,  in  refusing  to  give  the  president 
the  chance  to  take  charge,  gambled  everything. 
She  no  doubt  felt  that,  due  to  missteps  by  the 
White  House  and  mismanagement  by  fem a. 
the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  and  the 
mayor's  office,  the  momentum  of  the  disaster 
response  was  about  to  change— in  her  favor. 
And  change  it  did  on  Saturday.  September  3,  as 
buses  finally  emptied  the  convention  center  of 
most  of  those  left  homeless  by  the  flooding. 
Blanco's  was  a  struggle  largely  hidden  from 
the  public  eye.  But  her  effective,  if  clumsy,  show- 
down with  the  president  subtly  changed  the 
second  term  of  George  W.  Bush,  leaving  him 
open  to  other  attempts  to  curtail  the  sweeping 
power  he  had  assumed  for  himself.  In  the  span 
of  one  week  last  summer,  the  United  States 
was  changed,  and  not  just  along  the  battered 
coastline  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  nation, 
eventually,  could  always  bounce  back  from  a 
natural  disaster.  Instead,  the  Great  Deluge  of 
New  Orleans  had  turned  out  to  be  a  disaster 
of  another  sort— one  that,  through  breached  le- 
vees and  massive  governmental  incompetence, 
the  country*  had  actually  brought  upon  itself.  Z 
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FASHION 

Page  20:  Nicole  Richie's  Lacoste  top  from 
all  Lacoste  boutiques,  or  call  800-4-LACOSTE, 
or  go  to  lacoste.com;  Gucci  skirt  from 
selected  Gucci  stores,  or  call  800-234-8224; 
for  Keds  shoes,  go  to  keds.com.  Model's 
Bottega  Veneta  pants  from  Bottega  Veneta 
stores  nationwide,  or  call  877-362-1715,  or  go 
to  bottegaveneta.com;  for  Converse  Jack 
Purcell  sneakers,  go  to  converse.com. 
Page  57:  Timothy  Reukauf  for 
marekandassociates.com. 
Page  70:  Tomas  Maier's  jacket  and  pants 
by  Bottega  Veneta,  from  Bottega  Veneta 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  call  877-362-1715, 
or  go  to  bottegaveneta.com;  T-shirt  by  Tyler 
Speed  for  Tomas  Maier,  from  Tomas  Maier, 
Miami  Beach,  Flo.,  or  go  to  tomasmaier.com. 
Model's  shoes  by  Bottega  Veneta,  from 
Bottega  Veneta  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
877-362-1715,  or  go  to  bottegaveneta.com. 
Page  108:  Princess  Gloria  von  Thurn  und 
Taxis's  Liza  Bruce  caftan  from  Liza  Bruce, 
London,  or  call  011-44-207- 
235-8423,  or  go  to  lizabruce 
.com;  Sarajane  Hoare  for 
Vernon  Jolly. 

Page  113:  Left  and  bottom 
right,  see  credits  for  page  108. 
Page  116:  See  credits  for 
page  108. 

Page  119:  Elsa  Pataky's  Roberto  Cavalli  dress 
from  Roberto  Cavalli,  NYC,  or  call  212-755-7722. 
Page  120:  Ann  Coulter  styled  by  Janine 
Israel  for  celestineagency 
.com;  dress  by  Roberto 
Cavalli;  shoes  by  Sergio 
Rossi,  from  Sergio  Rossi 
boutiques  nationwide,  or 
call  212-956-3303;  for 
earrings  and  ring  by  Ron 
Hami,  go  to  ronhami.com. 
Page  137:  Jacinda  Barrett's  Fendi  dress 
from  Fendi  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
800-FENDI-NY;  Christian 
Louboutin  shoes  from 
Christian  Louboutin,  NYC, 
or  call  212-396-1884;  Lisa 
Michelle  for  the  Wall  Group. 
Page  144:  Nicole 
Richie's  Anna  Sui  dress 
from  Nordstrom  stores 
nationwide;  Hue  socks  from  Hot  Sox,  NYC; 
Tod's  shoes  from  Tod's  boutiques  nationwide, 
or  call  800-457-TODS.  Model's  Calvin  Klein 
White  Label  suit  and  shirt  from  Macy's  and 
Lord  &  Taylor  stores  nationwide;  Emporio 
Armani  shoes  from  Emporio  Armani,  NYC, 
or  call  212-317-0800;  Dior  Homme  by  Hedi 
Slimane  tie  from  Dior  Homme,  NY.C.  and  Las 
Vegas,  or  call  212-421-6009  or  702-735-1345,  or 
go  to  dior.com;  Michael  Kors  sunglasses 
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from  Michael  Kors,  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  and  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  stores,  all  in  NY.C.  Joe 
Zee  for  Jed  Root. 
Page  145:  Gucci  bikini  from 
selected  Gucci  stores,  or  call 
800-234-8224,  or  go  to 
gucci.com;  for  Tommy  Hilfiger 
Sleepwear  robe,  call  888-TOMMY4U,  or  go 
tommy.com;  Alexander  McQueen  scarf 
Alexander  McQueen,  NYC,  or  call  212-645-179 
Pages  146—47:  Fifi  Chachnil  cardigan 
from  Catriona  MacKechnie,  NY.C,  or  call 
212-242-3200;  Honeydew  panties  from 
Azaleas,  NYC,  or  call  212-253-5484,  or  go  to 
honeydewintimates.com;  De  Beers  bracelet 
from  De  Beers,  NY.C.  and  Beverly  Hills,  or 
call  800-929-0889. 

Pages  148-49:  For  Brooks  Brothers  jacket 
and  tie,  go  to  brooksbrothers.com;  Ralph 
Lauren  Childrenswear  shirt  from  Ralph  Laurer 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  polo.com;  Izod 
Schoolwear  skirt  from  Belk  and  J.  C.  Penney 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  izoded.com;  for 
Lands'  End  socks,  go  to  landsend.com; 
Chanel  shoes  from  selected  Chanel  boutique; 
or  call  800-550-0005. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Page  57:  Rufus  Wainwright's  hair  styled  with 

Redken  Maneuver  Working  Wax;  John  Ruidani 

for  Redken/Cutler  NYC/See  Management. 

On  his  face,  MAC  Studio 

Fix  in  NWI5;  on  his  lips, 

Lip  Conditioner;  Robert 

Greene  for  MAC/See 

Management. 

Page  70:  Tomas  Maier's 

hair  styled  by  Rolando 

Beauchamp  for  Bumble  and 

Bumble/See  Management;  grooming  by  Robei 

Greene  for  MAC/See  Management. 

Page  78:  Top,  Eva  Chow's  hair  and  makeup 

by  Annie  Ing/celestineagency.com.  Bottom, 

Kiehl's  Sun-Free  Self-Tanning  Formula  from 

Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide, 

or  go  to  kiehls.com;  Dior  Bronze  Gelee  de 

MonoT  from  Dior  counters  nationwide;  Laura 

Mercier  Flawless  Skin  Purifying  Oil  from 

Bergdorf  Goodman  and  Henri  Bendel, 

both  in  NYC,  and  Neiman  Marcus  and 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

lauramercier.com;  for  Bobbi  Brown  Beach 

Body  Lotion,  go  to  bobbibrown.com;  Tom  Ford 

Estee  Lauder  Azuree  collection  from  Saks 

Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

esteelauder.com;  Ren  Skincare  Neroli  and 

Grapefruit  Shower  Wash  from  Barneys  New 

York  stores  nationwide. 

Page  82:  Dominick  Dunne's  grooming  by  Asia 
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iger  for  Redken/celestineagency.com. 

ge  107:  Jesse  Sage  for  Shu  Uemura/ 

stsbytimothypriano.com. 

je  119:  Elsa  Pataky's  hair  styled  with  Kerastase 

is  Serum  Oleo-Relax  and  Lait  Nutri-Sculpt; 

^m^^mmm     Andy  LeCompte  for  Kerastase 
_  ■^3^^'     Paris/soloartists.com.  On  her 

f  ^^Ktf     [    face,  Elizabeth  Arden  Flawless 

'^  J  [    Finish  in  Medium  and  Flawless 

Jh       Finish  Pressed  Powder  in  Medium 
|^r^\       2;  on  her  eyes,  Color  Intrigue 
Eyeshadow  in  Vanilla  and 
Defining  Mascara  in  Pure  Black; 

her  lips,  Bohemian  Bronze  Lipcolor  Double 

,gue  in  Pink  Sun;  Joanna  Schlip  for  cloutieragency. 

n.  Silva  Nahabedian  for  cloutieragency.com. 

je  120:  Ann  Coulter's  hair  styled  by  David 

rdner  for  hair.com;  makeup  by  Mitzi  Spallas  for 

itrix  Haircare/cloutieragency.com;  manicure  by 

3  Nahabedian  for  cloutieragency.com. 

je  137:  Jacinda  Barrett's  hair  styled 

i  Pantene  Curl  Lock  Hairspray;  Danilo  for 

itene/The  Wall  Group.  On 

face,  Chanel  Vitalumiere 

Bentle  Ivory,  and 

fural  Finish  Loose  Powder 

ranslucent  I;  on  her  eyes, 

ninating  Eye  Shadow 

)elta,  Shadowlights 

kjttercream,  Automatic 

jid  Eyeliner  in  Brun, 

i  Super  Curl  Lengthening  Mascara  in  Brun;  on 

cheeks,  Powder  Blush  in  Angel  Rose; 

her  lips,  Creme  Lipstick  in  Russet  Moon; 

e  Lee  for  Chanel/Magnet. 

ge  143:  Aki  for  the  Kenneth  Salon. 

Pages  144-49:  Nicole 
Richie's  hair  styled  with  Kiehl's 
Silk  Groom,  Super  Thick  Volume 
Spray,  and  Climate  Proof 
Shine  Enhancing  Hair  Spray; 
Kevin  Mancuso  for  the  Kevin 
Mancuso  Salon.  On  her  face, 
Lancome  Magique  Matte  in 

}ue  3;  on  her  eyes,  Color  Design  in  Couture, 

Crayon  Khol  in  Black  Ebony,  and  Hypnose 

iscara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  Subtil 

nmer  in  Shimmer  Coral  Sunset;  on  her  lips,  Juicy 


Wear  in  Playful  Beige;  Gucci  Westman  for  Lancome. 
Gina  Viviano  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Page  192:  Ron  Howard's  grooming  by  Diane 
Wedenmann  for  Matrix/The  Wall  Group. 

Where  to  find  beauty  products: 

Chanel,  Chanel  boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to 

chanel.com  or  sephora.com. 

Elizabeth  Arden,  go  to  elizabetharden.com. 

Kerastase  Paris,  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  to 

kerastase.com. 

Kiehl's,  Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New  York  stores 

nationwide,  or  go  to  kiehls.com. 

Lancome,  department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

lancome.com. 

MAC,  MAC  stores  and  department  stores  nationwide, 

or  go  to  maccosmetics.com. 

Pantene,  go  to  drugstore.com. 

Redken,  Redken  Gallerie,  NYC,  or  go  to  redken.com. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  16:  David  Hume  Kennerly  for  Getty  Images. 

Page  28:  From  Getty  Images. 

Page  40:  Top,  David  Hume  Kennerly  for  Getty 

Images;  bottom,  from  Sipa  Press. 

Page  60:  Bottom  left,  from  La  Boutique  de  la 

Porcelaine  de  Limoges;  bottom  center,  from  Sony 

Pictures  Classics. 

Page  62:  Top,  from  British  Vogue,  ©  by  the 

Conde  Nast  Publications  Ltd. 

Page  64:  From  FGN/LFI  (Yorke),  PictureOuest 

(flag),  Roc-A-Fella  Records  (West). 

Page  66:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  Asprey  desk 

blotter  from  Asprey,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills,  or  call 

800-883-2777,  or  go  to  asprey.com;  Mrs.  John  L. 

Strong  card  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 

David  Yurman  necklace  from  David  Yurman, 

NYC,  or  call  212-752-4255,  or  go  to  davidyurman 

.com;  Coach  daybook  from  Coach  stores 

nationwide,  or  call  866-262-2440;  Montblanc 

pen  from  Montblanc  boutiques  nationwide, 

or  call  800-995-4810,  or  go  to  montblanc.com; 

invitation  and  notecard  by  Wren  Press,  from 

Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC. 

Page  76:  Bottom  left,  ©  by  Six  Senses  Resorts 

&  Spas. 

Page  80:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by  Evan 


Agostini/Getty  Images,  from  Ipol  Archive/lpol/Globe 

Photos,  from  WENN/Landov,  by  D.  Van/U.PJ./Landov, 

Amy  Tierney/Wrelmage.com,  Kevin  Mazur/Wrelmage 

.com,  from  Imagno/Getty  Images,  by  Mitchell  Levy/ 

Globe  Photos,  Peter  Kramer/Getty  Images, 

Rick  Mockler/Rangefinder/Globe  Photos,  Mike 

Blake/Reuters/Landov,  Ray  Tamarra/Getty  Images. 

Page  86:  Top,  from  La  Mama  Archives,  Ellen 

Stewart  Private  Collection;  bottom,  from  Globe  Photos. 

Page  88:  Inset  from  splashnews.com. 

Page  90:  Left,  from  Getty  Images;  right,  from 

Zuma  Press. 

Page  94:  From  Getty  Images  (Bonder,  Cruise, 

Kidman),  from  Polaris  (Kerkorian). 

Page  97:  Left,  from  E.GI./Globe  Photos;  right,  from 

Zuma  Press;  background  from  BEImages. 

Page  100:  From  Getty  Images  (Costner,  palm 

trees),  from  Landov  (Stallone),  from  Polaris  (Jackson). 

Page  107:  Photographed  at  Palacinka,  NYC. 

Page  108:  Fox  &  Co.  umbrella  from  Fox  &  Co., 

London,  or  call  011-44-207-628-1868. 

Page  110:  Center  right,  from  Globe  Photos;  bottom 

right,  from  Interfoto/Hug. 

Page  113:  Top  right,  from  Giacomino/ROPI. 

Page  120:  Props  styled  by  Kadu  Lennox  for  Frank. 

Pages  124-29:  David  Hume  Kennerly  for  Getty 

Images. 

Pages  130—31:  From  The  New  York  Times. 

Pages  132-33:  From  Reuters  Corbis  (traffic), 

from  Sipa  Press  (homes),  from  The  Dallas  Morning 

News  (roof),  from  The  New  York  Times  (levee). 

Page  134:  Top,  from  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos; 

bottom,  from  Gamma. 

Pages  136—37:  Chris  Gaskill  for  Magnet. 

Pages  138-39:  Produced  on  location 

by  Nicole  Ramirez. 

Page  140:  Left,  from  the  Conde  Nast  Archive. 

Page  144:  For  2006  Maybach  57S,  go  to 

maybachusa.com. 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


RON  HOWARD 

His  aw-shucks,  affable  nature  as  a  child 

actor  won  over  audiences,  but  it  is  his 

undeniable  talent  as  a  director  and  producer 

that  has  made  Ron  Howard  a  mainstay 

in  Hollywood.  With  a  career  that  spans  from 

American  Graffiti  to  Arrested  Development, 

the  Oscar  winner  pauses  before  releasing 

The  Da  Vinci  Code  this  month  to  reflect  on  his 

father,  Santa  Claus,  and  The  Daily  Show 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

I  don't  believe  in  perfection,  but  those  acrimony-free  gaps  during 

our  family  holidays  can  be  downright  blissful. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Lenny  Wilkins.  A  long  career  as  a  point  guard,  a  longer  career 

as  a  head  coach. 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  father,  who  at  19  had  the  courage  to  change  the  course 
of  his  family's  history  by  damning  logic,  leaving  the  farm, 
and  coming  to  Hollywood  to  be  in  "the  show  business." 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Emotional  reliance  on  other  people's  approval. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  journey  of  discovery  that  every  film  project  entails. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Trendiness. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  young  kids  ask  about  Santa  Claus. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

It's  a  tie  between  the  gap-toothed  grin  framed  with  big  ears 

and  the  round-shouldered,  bowlegged  slouch. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Joseph  Kony,  the  Ugandan  rebel  leader. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Cheryl.  Hands  down,  and  I've  had  a  lot 
of  love  in  my  life. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

The  delivery  room  for  the  birth  of  my  kids,  standing 
at  the  altar  watching  Cheryl  walk  down  the  aisle,  and  the 
wrap  party  of  the  first  film  I  directed,  at  23. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Spontaneous  wit.  I  always  think  of  the  good  comebacks 
on  the  car  ride  home. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 
Save  the  drama  for  the  spotlight,  people. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Forty-eight  consecutive  years  of  steady  employment  in  television 
and  film,  while  preserving  a  rich  family  life. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  woman.  My  wife  keeps  wishing  that  upon  me,  and  I  find 
she  often  gets  what  she  wants. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

One  of  those  hyper-observant  extraterrestrials  that  occasionally 
swing  by  planet  Earth. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 
The  Oscar  for  best  director. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Patience. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

The  Daily  Slum  with  Jon  Stewart  staff. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

R.  P.  McMurphy,  of  One  Flew  over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Firing  people. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Panic  is  not  our  friend." 
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As  I  See  It,  #1  in  a  photographic 
series  by  Erwin  Olaf. 
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AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ES.  THE  LEXUS  ES350. 

simple,  almost  obvious.  Instead  of  having  headlamps  point  directly  ahead,  have  both  lights  turn  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  car  is  turning.  That  way,  light  is  cast  around  corners-helping  to  make  the  road,  and  everything  on  it, 
visible.  It's  called  the  Dual-swivel  Adaptive  Front  Lighting  System,  and  you'll  tmd  that  kind  of  innovative  thinking 
offered  throughout  the  all-new  2007  ES  350;  from  the  MP3  port,  to  the  rain-sensing  wipers,  to  the  over  100  onboard 
sensors.  To  learn  more,  visit  AIINewES.com.  You're  sure  to  find  it  quite  illuminating. 
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I  downloaded  the  presentation 
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Mobile 


INTRODUCING  THE  T-MOBILE MDA. 
DESKTOP  POWER  ON  THE  GO. 


Take  care  of  work  and  life  with  the  new 


T-Mobile  MDA.  With  Windows  Mobile? 


this  phone  gives  you  access  to  your 


e-mail,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  send  and 


receive  video,  pictures  and  large 


attachments.  Plus,  get  unlimited  e-mail, 


Internet  and  T-Mobile  HotSpot®  service 


starting  at  $29.99/month  on  our  powerful, 


nationwide  data  network.  To  learn  more, 


call  1.800.TMOBILE  orvisitt-mobile.com. 


■T  -  -Mobile 

Get  more  from  life' 
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ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MONTH 

•  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON'S  NATIONAL-PARKS  EXPOSE 

•  BRETT  FORREST  ON  MOSCOW'S  WILD  NIGHTLIFE 

•  DAVID  LaCHAPELLE'S  ARTISTS  &  PROSTITUTES 


FEATURES 


THE  GIRL  CAN'T  HELP  IT  As  her  time-warp  drama 
The  Lake  House  hits  theaters,  Sandra  Bullock  tells  Michael 
Shnayerson  about  re-teaming  with  Keanu  Reeves,  her  turn 
as  Harper  Lee,  and  how  marriage  to  biker  Jesse  James  has 
unleashed  her  inner  girl.  Photographs  by  Norman  Jean  Roy. 

THE  WAR  THEY  WANTED,  THE  LIES  THEY 
NEEDED  Who  forged  the  Niger  documents  that 
helped  justify  the  Iraq  invasion?  Plunging  into  a  world 
of  black  propaganda,  Craig  Unger  finds  evidence  of  a 
deliberate  disinformation  campaign  linking  Italian  spies, 
neoconservative  hawks,  and  the  White  House. 


98   BREAKFAST  WITH  SUPERMAN  Jonas  Karlsson  and 
Jim  Windolf  spotlight  Brandon  Routh,  who  will  fill  the  big 
tights  opposite  Kate  Bosworth  in  Superman  Returns. 


THE  DA  VINCI  CLONE?  Dan  Brown  recently  won 
a  high-profile  copyright-infringement  trial,  but  the  Da  Vinci 
Code  author  has  another  nemesis  in  writer  Lewis  Perdue. 
Seth  Mnookin  explores  the  cries  of  literary  theft  that  have 
dogged  a  publishing  phenomenon. 


106  CHERCHEZLAFEMME  John  Richardson  spotlights 
a  sumptuous  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Whistler,  Sargent, 
and  other  American  artists  in  19th-century  Paris. 

108   IT'S  NOT  EASY  BEING  GEORGE  While  conservatives 
brand  George  Clooney  an  America-bashing  ham  and 
liberals  hail  him  as  a  savior,  James  Wolcott  fears  the  producer- 
director-actor's  politics  will  eclipse  his  movies. 

112  STAND  BY  YOUR  LAND  Jonas  Karlsson  and  Michael 
Shnayerson  spotlight  national-parks  superintendent  J.  T. 
Reynolds,  who  is  risking  his  job  to  protect  the  wilderness. 

114  KING  OF  THE  ROAD  As  Carroll  Shelby,  83,  applies  the 
winning  formula  behind  his  classic  1960s  Mustangs  to  Ford's 
new  2007  Shelby  GT500,  Robert  Levine  gauges  the  legacy 
of  a  true  Texas  original.  Portraits  by  Jonas  Karlsson. 

122   NAOMI E  NICE  Max  Vadukul  and  Carolyn  Bielfeldt 
spotlight  Naomie  Harris,  who  adds  her  touch  of  class  to 
Michael  Mann's  Miami  Vice,  out  this  month. 

124   GREENWICH'S  OUTRAGEOUS  FORTUNES  In 

Greenwich,  Connecticut,  a  recent  invasion  of  Wall  Street 
hedge-fund  managers  has  raised  the  bar  for  architectural 
ego  trips.  Nina  Munk  reports  from  McMansion  central. 
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35   31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

High  kicks— Rita  Wilson  dazzles  in  Chicago.  The  Cultural 
Divide.  Evgenia  Peretz  knocks  on  the  Stagedoor;  Bruce 
Handy  cozies  up  to  A  Prairie  Home  Companion;  Dan  Beers 
warms  to  Little  Miss  Sunshine.  Robyn  Dutra  lathers  up 
with  Fekkai.  Labrecque,  and  Blandi;  Hot  Looks. 


COLUMNS 


50   HOLLYWOOD  JUSTICE  Crisscrossing  Manhattan, 
Dominick  Dunne  runs  into  Valerie  Plame  and  Helen 
Mirren,  and  reads  reports  of  a  coked-up  confession  by 
O.  J.  Simpson.  Portrait  by  Mark  Seliger. 

52  AS  AMERICAN  AS  APPLE  PIE  Christopher  Hitchens 
weighs  in  on  the  resurgence  of  an  age-old  oral  tradition, 
going  down  as  a  great  American  pastime. 

57  RUMSFELD  AND  THE  GENERALS  Not  even  a  mutiny 
of  retired  generals  could  bring  down  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Michael  Wolff  shows  how  the  secretary  of  defense  beat  the 
Pentagon  at  its  own  game. 

64  BLAIR'S  BIG  BROTHER  LEGACY  In  Britain, 

it  seems  Tony  Blair's  government  has  banned  everything 
from  peaceful  demonstrations  to  opinionated  outbursts, 
all  in  the  name  of  fighting  terrorism.  Henry  Porter 
sounds  the  civil-liberties  alarm. 

70  THAT  CHAMPIONSHIP  SCANDAL  As  three 

Duke  lacrosse  players  await  trial  for  rape  and  kidnapping. 
Buzz  Bissinger  hears  one  witness's  shocking  story 
and  investigates  a  reckless  spiral  that  led  to  tragedy. 
Photographs  by  Jacques  del  Conte. 


VANITIES 


81   DEARABBY  Darryl  Brantley  reports  from  V.F.s  kickoff 
dinner  for  the  2006  Tribeca  Film  Festival. 
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Clinicpie 
Beauty  Break 

Got  5,  10,  15  minutes?  That's  all  the 
time  you'll  need  to  get  a  great  new 
look  at  Clinique's  Beauty  Break 
event,  July  21  and  22,  at  Dillard's 
in  the  Park  Meadows  Shopping 
Center,  in  Littleton,  Colorado. 
Guests  will  be  treated  to  skin-care 
and  makeup  advice,  plus  receive 
a  Vanity  Fair  gift  with  a  purchase 
of  $25  or  more.*  To  R.S.V.P.,  call 
303-790-0100,  ext.  5013. 

•While  supplies  last. 
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ITOR'S    LETTER 


The  Heart  of  a 
21st-century  Machine 


This  summer  will  mark  my  14th 
year  as  the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair. 
I  am  here  thanks  to  the  good 
graces  of  my  employer,  our  ad- 
vertisers, and  you,  our  wonder- 
ful readers— You  look  younger, 
by  the  way.  Have  you  lost  weight?  Maybe 
doing  something  different  with  your  hair?  I 
will  tell  you,  though,  that  in  all  those  years 
I  have  not  experienced  anything  like  the 
reception  to  our  "Green  Issue,"  two  months 
back.  I  received  huge  numbers  of  letters  and 
phone  calls.  People  stopped  me  in  the  street 
to  say  how  glad  they  were  that  we  had  done 
it.  My  kids  all  loved  it,  and  even  our  staff 
members  sent  me  notes  saying  how  proud 
they  were  that  we  had  produced  it. 

Going  forward  I  am  planning  to  do 
two  things— well,  I'm  planning  to  do  a  lot  of  things,  but  I'll  tell  you 
about  two  of  them  now.  First,  Vanity  Fair  will  produce  another 
Green  Issue  next  year.  And,  second,  we  will  step  up  our  coverage 
of  environmental  stories  in  the  months  and  years  to  come,  both 
in  the  magazine  and  on  our  Web  site,  vf.com.  (Do  read  Michael 
Shnayerson's  story  on  the  Bush  administration's  assault  on  our  na- 
tional parks  on  vf.com  beginning  June  12.  A  Spotlight  on  the  hero 
of  the  story,  Death  Valley  National  Park  superintendent  J.  T.  Reyn- 
olds, appears  in  this  month's  magazine  on  page  112.) 

'/^  reen"  does  not  have  to  mean  the  sort  of  hair-shirt,  wood-burning- 
vJ  stove  sensibility  of  the  70s.  Green  can  and  should  be  sleek  and 
modern.  There  is  a  new  generation  coming  into  the  workplace  who 
may  not  be  terribly  political,  but  the  smart  ones  care  a  lot  about 
environmental  issues,  especially  global  warming.  The  children  of  a 
number  of  prominent  families  I  know  in  America  and  Europe  are 
committing  their  professional  lives  to  the  issue.  I  can  see  a  time  in 
the  near  future  when  environmentalism  will  be  the  hot  career  path, 
much  like  advertising  was  in  the  50s  and  60s,  investment  banking 
was  in  the  80s,  and  simple  greed  in  the  form  of  hedge-fund  manage- 
ment is  now.  (See  also  Nina  Munk's  astonishing  report,  "Green- 
wich's Outrageous  Fortunes,"  on  page  124.) 

Former  vice  president  Al  Gore  has  devoted  his  post-administra- 
tion years  to  a  mission  to  tell  the  world  about  global  warming. 
It's  funny,  but  in  his  civilian  life  Gore  has  discovered  the  voice  that 
voters  had  trouble  hearing  when  he  ran  for  president  in  2000.  The 
voice  he  has  found  is  clear,  impassioned,  and  moving.  Going  from 
city  to  city,  country  to  country,  he  has  been  filling  small  halls  and 
vast  arenas  with  a  PowerPoint  presentation  on  the  clear  and  present 
danger  of  climate  change.  A  documentary  film  of  his  evidence,  An 
Inconvenient  Truth,  will  be  in  theaters  by  the  time  you  read  this.  It 
may  be  the  most  important  movie  of  the  year. 

As  Democrats  bicker  about  who  might  lead  their  party  into  the 
2008  presidential  elections,  they  should  take  a  good  look  at  the  man 
who  once  led  them  and  who  has  been  right  on  just  about  everything 
lately.  He  was  against  the  Iraq  war.  And  here  he  is,  leading  the  charge 
on  global  warming— arguably  the  most  pressing  issue  America  now 
faces.  (A  Pentagon  report  said  abrupt  climate  change  could  be  a  serious 
threat  to  national  security.)  I  don't  think  you  can  be  a  credible,  modern 
candidate  for  president  without  making  the  environment  a  major  part 
of  your  platform.  A  Gore-Clinton  pairing  might  be  just  the  ticket. 

As  recounted  in  The  Devil  in  the  White  City,  Erik  Larson's  magical 
book  about  the  building  of  the  1893  Chicago  World's  Fair,  Dan- 
iel Burnham,  the  architect  charged  with  envisioning  and  assembling 
the  elements  of  the  exposition,  beseeched  America's  engineers  to 


come  up  with  an  iconic  structure,  some- 
thing that  would  top  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the 
magnetic  symbol  of  the  1889  Paris  World's 
Fair.  Something  to  out-Eiffel  Eiffel,  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  put  it.  The  ideas  that  came 
in  concentrated  largely  on  height,  including 
one  suggestion  that  called  for  a  tower  500 
feet  taller  than  the  Paris  one,  but  made  en- 
tirely of  logs.  Burnham's  frustration  grew. 
"Mere  bigness"  wasn't  enough,  he  thought. 
"Something  novel,  original,  daring  and 
unique  must  be  designed  and  built  if  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  to  retain  their  prestige 
and  standing." 

Finally,  a  young  steel  engineer  from 
Pittsburgh  submitted  plans  for  a  structure 
that  captured  Burnham's  imagination.  In 
a  letter,  the  young  man  wrote  that  he  was 
"going  to  build  a  vertically  revolving  wheel  250  feet  in  diameter." 
That  letter,  which  outlined  the  working  plans  that  eventually  arrived 
at  Burnham's  office,  was  signed  "George  Washington  Gale  Ferris"— 
and  thus  the  first  Ferris  wheel  came  to  be  constructed.  At  a  time 
when  all  others  were  thinking  of  tall,  Ferris  thought  of  round.  And 
movable  round  at  that.  In  Hollywood,  they  would  have  said  that  Fer- 
ris was  thinking  outside  the  box. 

Jump  forward  more  than  a  century  to  our  current  oil  crisis.  It  is 
now  time  to  stop  thinking  about  replacing  what  goes  into  the 
engine,  and  think  about  replacing  the  engine  itself.  For  the  aspiring 
presidential  candidate,  I  offer  the  following  big  idea  gratis.  Announce 
a  21st-century  Manhattan  Project-like  program,  a  sweeping  initiative 
involving  government,  business,  and  academia,  with  a  single  goal:  to 
invent  a  replacement  for  the  internal-combustion  engine.  Establish  a 
working  fund  in  grants  and  tax  advantages  of,  say,  $250  billion  over 
three  years  that  would  go  to  corporations,  research  facilities,  and 
even  individuals  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  mission. 

It  can  be  done.  In  1941  it  appeared  to  the  Allies  that  the  Nazis 
were  well  advanced  in  the  race  to  build  the  first  atomic  bomb.  With- 
in a  year,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  authorized  the  Manhat- 
tan Project,  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  building  the  weapon  before 
the  Germans  did.  Less  than  three  years  later,  the  U.S.  tested  the 
first  atomic  bomb  at  what  is  now  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
in  New  Mexico. 

Another  example.  When  you  loaded  a  cassette  into  your  Sony 
Walkman  10  years  ago,  did  you  think  that  a  decade  later  the  ma- 
chine in  your  hands— a  marvel  of  its  day— would  be  replaced  by 
something  not  much  bigger  than  a  few  sticks  of  gum,  and  that  it 
would  be  capable  of  storing  thousands  of  songs?  And  movies?  In 
early  2001,  Steve  Jobs,  Apple's  visionary  C.E.O.,  assembled  a  team 
to  work  around  the  clock  and  in  complete  secrecy  on  a  new  technol- 
ogy reportedly  introduced  to  him  that  year  by  a  young  American 
engineer.  Nine  months  later,  Jobs  announced  the  first  iPod.  Exqui- 
site in  its  conception  and  design,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  inventive  electronic  products  ever  created,  but  it  rendered 
all  other  portable  music  devices  outmoded. 

The  sort  of  thinking  that  went  on  at  Apple  is  needed  right 
now— it  is  time  for,  let's  call  it,  the  iEngine.  There  are  untold  for- 
tunes to  be  made  in  the  development  and  manufacturing  of  a  re- 
placement for  the  internal-combustion  machine.  It  would  not  only 
greatly  reduce,  and  perhaps  eliminate,  America's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  it  would  aid  the  environment— and  perhaps  slow  the 
effects  of  global  warming.  Another  thing:  it  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  after  the  dark  ages  of  the  Bush  administration  the  U.S. 
could  again  be  a  commanding  citizen  of  the  world.  A  leader,  and 
not  just  a  swaggering  bully.  -GRAYDON  CARTER 
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company  based  in  Manhattan. 

The  company's  customer-service 

managers  are  available  24  hours  a 

day,  seven  days  a  week.  For  more 

information,  contact  Patrick  Day, 

director  of  charter  marketing,  at 

888-692-4354  or  908-474-9700, 

or  visit  libertyhelicopters.com. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Seth  Mnookin 

Three  years  ago,  novelist  Lewis  Perdue 
alerted  Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor 
Seth  Mnookin  to  what  he  saw  as 
remarkable  similarities  between  Perdue's 
book  Daughter  of  God  and  Dan  Brown's 
blockbuster  The  Da  Vinci  Code. 
After  reading  the  two  books,  Mnookin 
was  intrigued.  "I  thought  the  parallels 
were  indeed  striking,"  he  says,  "but  I  had 
no  real  idea  what  to  make  of  it."  Then 
came  the  high-profile  copyright- 
infringement  lawsuit,  which  ended  earlier 
this  year,  involving  Vie  Da  Vinci  Code 
and  the  authors  of  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail. 
"There  were  some  aspects  of  the  trial 
that  didn't  quite  add  up,"  Mnookin  says. 
"All  in  all,  it  seemed  like  a  story  worth 
re-investigating."  Mnookin's  book 
Feeding  the  Monster,  which  grew  out  of  an  article  he  wrote  for  V.F.  about  the  Boston 
Red  Sox'  2004  playoff  run,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 


Nina  Munk 


For  nearly  four  months,  contributing 
editor  Nina  Munk  practically  relocated 
to  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  to  examine 
the  social  and  architectural  history 
of  one  of  America's  wealthiest  and 
most  exclusive  towns.  "The  story  of 
Greenwich  is  the  story  of  new  money  in 
America,"  Munk  says.  "For  as  long  as 
the  train  has  connected  New  York  City 
to  Greenwich,  it  has  been  a  magnet 
for  the  newly  rich.  At  the  moment, 
the  new  rich  happen  to  be  hedge-fund 
managers."  In  "Greenwich's  Outrageous 
Fortunes,"  on  page  124,  Munk  reveals  the 
latest  chapter  of  a  prolonged  historical 
saga— a  deep  resentment  between 
the  town's  stalwart  millionaires  of  old  and  the  new  billionaires.  "In  Greenwich,  as  in 
the  rest  of  America,  wealth  and  status  are  in  constant  flux.  Nothing  is  static." 


Henry  Porter 


"Rather  bizarre"  is  how  London  editor 

Henry  Porter  describes  his  debate  on  civil 

liberties  with  British  prime  minister 

Tony  Blair.  Porter,  who  wrote  "Blair's  Big 

Brother  Legacy"  (page  64),  attracted  Blair's 

attention— and  subsequently  engaged  in 

lengthy  e-mail  exchanges  with  him— through 

a  series  of  columns  for  T\\e  Observer  that 

questioned  the  erosion  of  civil  liberties 

under  Blair's  government.  Porter's  latest  novel, 

Brandenburg  Gate,  explores  the  fight  for  freedom 

in  East  Germany  during  the  Cold  War. 

"I  noticed  similarities  between  what  Blair 

was  enabling  and  the  kind  of  procedures  that 

were  being  used  to  suppress  the  German 

people,"  Porter  says,  "ID  cards,  restrictions 

on  demonstrations,  and  total  surveillance." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    27 
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Craig  Ihger 


House  ofSaud  author 
Craig  Unger  has 
reported  for  Vanity  Fair 
on  George  W.  Bush's 
Saudi  connection  in 
the  wake  of  9/11  and 
the  rise  of  Evangelical 
Christians.  In  "The 
War  They  Wanted,  the 
Lies  They  Needed," 
page  92.  Unger  tracks 
the  movement  of  the 
yellowcake-uranium 

dossier  from  the  hands  of  Italian  intelligence  to  White  House  officials.  In  an  attempt 
to  navigate  this  labyrinth,  he  traces  the  documents  back  to  their  origin,  consulting 
with  "some  of  the  best  intelligence  analysts  in  the  country,"  such  as  Patrick  Lang,  a 
former  officer  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  Milt  Bearden,  a  30-year 
C.I. A.  veteran.  Unger  believes  that  these  documents  played  a  pivotal  role  in  sparking 
the  Iraq  war,  but  the  case  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly  investigated.  "We  know  that  they 
are  forged,  and  now  we  have  to  try  to  figure  out  why  they  were  fabricated  and  who 
fabricated  them,"  says  Unger,  who  is  currently  at  work  on  a  book  about  the  politics 
of  oil,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Christian  Right,  based  in  part  on  his  article 
"American  Rapture,"  which  appeared  in  V.F.'s  December  2005  issue. 


Christopher  Hitchens 

According  to  contributing 

editor  Christopher  Hitchens, 

"Writing  about  most  things  is 

in  fact  writing  about  sex." 

However,  his  exposition  on  the 

blowjob,  in  this  month's  issue, 

addresses  the  topic  much  more 

directly  than,  say.  a  piece  on 

Uganda's  civil  war  or  literary 

antihero  Sir  Harry  Flashman 

(two  of  Hitchens's  recent 

columns  for  V.F.).  The  main 

difference,  Hitchens  says, 

is  that  "Vanity  Fair  did  not 


BI^^&A 


finance  this  research  on  blowjobs.  Writing  about  this  has  made  me  determined 

to  find  out  what  they're  like."  Hitchens's  latest  book,  Thomas  fame's  Rights  of  Man, 

will  be  out  in  the  U.K.  in  July,  published  by  Atlantic  Books. 


Jonas  Karlsson 

As  the  proud  onetime  owner  of  a 
1965  Ford  Mustang  HT,  complete 
with  original  V-8  engine  and  red 
leather  interior,  contributing 
photographer  Jonas  Karlsson  was 
thrilled  to  shoot  "King  of  the  Road." 
on  muscle-car  maverick  Carroll 
Shelby.  "The  Mustang  has  always 
been  connected  to  Shelby,"  says 
Karlsson,  who  also  traveled  to  Rome 
to  photograph  this  month's  feature 
on  The  Da  Vinci  Code. 
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LIVING  GREEN 


The  environmental  issue  hits  a  high  note;  the  global-warming  dilemma; 
and  Massey  Energy's  C.E.O.  addresses  world  suffering 


From  the  outstanding  Editor's  Letter 
and  Green  Portfolio  to  the  brief  pro- 
file of  James  Hansen  and  the  articles 
on  coal  mining  and  global  warm- 
ing, the  May  Green  Issue  is  a  knockout!  So 
many  people  are  working  hard  on  behalf  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  ecological  state  of  the 
planet  and  have  often  found  it  dispiriting  to 
sense  general  ambivalence,  to  feel  ignored 
and  marginalized.  But  this  issue  offers  real 
hope  that  word  will  reach  exactly  those  citi- 
zens who  most  need  to  hear  these  stories. 
Thank  you  for  having  the  courage  to  step 
out  of  the  shadows  and  take  on  a  govern- 
mental machine  that  has  truly  failed  us. 

ALISAN  PETERS 
Jackson,  Wyoming 

I  WAS  IMPRESSED  with  your  first-ever 
Green  Issue,  especially  the  pieces  by  Al 
Gore  and  Mark  Hertsgaard.  But  of  all  the 
ways  to  save  the  planet,  how  could  you  leave 
out  food?  Unless  we  care  about  what  we  eat, 
environmentalism  will  always  be  something 
outside  ourselves. 

Eating  is  something  we  all  have  to  do  ev- 
ery day,  and  eating  can  open  up  our  senses— 
and  our  consciences— in  a  way  nothing  else 
can.  It  interconnects  us,  locally  and  glob- 
ally: Understand  where  your  food  comes 
from  and  you  have  mastered  the  lessons  of 
ecology.  Choose  to  eat  only  good,  healthy 
food,  locally  and  sustainably  produced,  and 
you  have  learned  environmental  responsibil- 
ity. What  curriculum  in  the  public  schools 
could  be  more  relevant  to  the  crisis  we  now 
face  than  teaching  our  children  how  to  grow 
food,  how  to  cook,  and  how  to  eat  together 
around  the  table?  Invite  children  to  learn 
where  good  food  comes  from,  what  it's  for. 
and  how  it's  shared,  and  you  instill  the  very 
values  that  can  prevent  global  disaster. 

ALICE  WATERS 

Berkeley.  California 

YOUR  GREEN  ISSUE  WAS  SUPERB,  but  it 
did  contain  one  misattribution.  William  Mc- 
Donough  did  not  design  the  Aeron  chair; 
that  honor  goes  to  Don  Chadwick  and  Bill 
Stumpf.  McDonough  and  his  firm,  MBDC. 
however,  did  "deconstruct"  the  chair  and 
analyze  its  materials  to  figure  out  how  to 
manufacture  it  in  a  more  sustainable  way. 

DAVID  BROWN 

Brooklyn.  New  York 

YOUR  GREEN  ISSUE  perpetuated  the  stereo- 
type that  "environmentalism"  is  something 


only  the  affluent  and  the  overwhelmingly 
white  can  do.  You  did  include  Wangari  Muta 
Maathai,  but  after  leafing  through  the  rest  of 
the  issue,  I  wondered  if  her  incredible  achieve- 
ments would  have  warranted  her  inclusion  if 
she  hadn't  won  a  Nobel  Prize. 

"Environmental  justice"  means:  no  com- 
munity should  be  saddled  with  more  envi- 
ronmental burdens  and  fewer  environmen- 
tal benefits  than  any  other.  Unfortunately, 
race  and  class  are  reliable  indicators  as  to 
where  one  might  find  the  good  stuff  (such 
as  parks)  and  the  bad  stuff  (such  as  power 
plants  and  waste  facilities).  Environmental- 
justice  communities  are  like  the  canaries  in 
the  coal  mine.  We  feel  the  problems  right 
now,  and  have  for  some  time. 

Grassroots  activists  have  been  born  of 
desperation  in  communities  such  as  mine 
in  the  South  Bronx;  we  are  striving  for  solu- 
tions that  won't  compromise  communities 
of  color  in  the  short  term  and  won't  destroy 
us  all  in  the  long  term.  We  are  not  problems 
to  be  solved  by  empty  campaign  promises  of 
presidents  come  and  gone— or  by  movie  stars 
buying  Priuses. 

Vanity  Fair  lost  an  opportunity  to  support 
comprehensive  sustainable  change  every- 
where. Help  make  "green  the  new  black" 
and  make  sustainability  sexy  by  helping  us 
fight  for  environmental  justice. 

MAJORA  J.  CARTER 

Executive  director.  Sustainable  South  Bronx 

Bronx.  New  York 

YOUR  GREEN  ISSUE  was  a  revelation!  What 
touched  me  most  was  your  recognition  of 
the  environment  and  of  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives  to  its  preservation.  It  was 
a  humbling  read,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not 
the  only  one  whose  environmental  aware- 
ness has  been  heightened  by  your  efforts. 

CLAIRE  SCOVILLE 

Portland,  Oregon 

I  WAS  HAPPY  to  be  included  in  your  Green 
Issue.  Unfortunately,  there  were  two  incor- 
rect pieces  of  information  in  the  write-up. 
The  location  for  the  photograph  was  not  the 
Newman's  Own  Organics  Farm  in  Aptos, 
California.  We  don't  own  any  farms:  how- 
ever, we  do  source  our  new  line  of  bagged 
salad  greens,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  herbs 
from  some  outstanding  organic  ones.  The 
shoot  took  place  at  the  U.C.  Santa  Cruz 
Farm  and  Garden  Project,  a  program  that 
my  father  h;  s  helped  fund  for  more  than  a 
decade.  I  like  to  do  shoots  there  to  highlight 


the  good  work  the  program  does  in  training 
students  from  all  over  the  world  in  organic- 
farming  techniques. 

In  addition,  the  Fig  Newman  is  one  of  our 
most  popular  cookies,  but  it  does  not  gross 
S20  million  a  year,  as  stated.  That  figure  is 
the  estimated  total  company  gross  for  2003. 
In  any  event,  we  are  delighted  that  you  chose 
to  focus  your  May  issue  on  the  environment. 

NELL  NEWMAN 

Co-founder  and  president 

Newman's  Own  Organics 

Aptos,  California 


DROWNING  IN  DENIAL 

I  APPLAUD  THE  ARTICLE  "While  Wash- 
ington Slept"  [by  Mark  Hertsgaard,  May].  It 
is  extremely  disheartening  to  live  in  America 
and  see  the  science  of  climate  change  be  de- 
nied time  and  time  again.  The  article  men- 
tions the  "cherry-picking"  of  science  when 
it  comes  to  this  administration's  stance,  but 
what's  more,  it  points  to  an  attitude  not  only 
prevalent  in  our  current  government  but  in- 
dicative of  American  culture  itself.  We  live  in 
a  society  that  never  acts  until  it  is  too  late,  a 
complete  disaster  strikes,  or  the  financial  bot- 
tom line  is  affected  enough.  Until  the  United 
States  adopts  a  culture  of  prevention  and  ac- 
cepts science  for  science  and  not  politics,  it 
will  lag  farther  and  farther  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  changing  things  for  the  greater 
good.  We  are  at  a  turning  point  where  the  sci- 
ence is  clear  and  sound,  and  I  hope  as  more 
light  is  brought  to  the  effects  of  global  warm- 
ing more  Americans  will  take  a  stand. 

NICOLE  EDMONDS 
Seattle.  Washington 

I  WAS  QUITE  AMAZED  at  your  article 
"While  Washington  Slept,"  not  for  its  ve- 
racity but  quite  the  opposite.  It  appears  you 
have  become  a  modern-day  Chicken  Little, 
albeit  with  a  new  twist:  "The  caps  are  melt- 
ing, the  caps  are  melting,"  you  cry. 

Any  scientist  worth  his  or  her  degree 
would  agree  that  you  absolutely  cannot  take 
the  small  sliver  of  50  years'  time,  or  even  150 
years'  time,  out  of  the  vast  millions  of  years 
of  earth  time,  and  make  any  reliable  predic- 
tion whatsoever.  It's  as  if  you  were  looking 
at  a  single  frame  from  a  12-hour  movie  and 
predicting  the  plot  and  outcome.  That  is  not 
science;  it's  pure  conjecture,  guesswork. 

Scientists  do  agree  that  there  once  was  an 
ice  age  here  on  earth,  and  then  a  great  thaw 
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The  2006  All-Wheel  Drive  Subaru  Outback.  Rugged.  Versatile.  Responsive.  So  you  can  drive  with 
confidence- rain  or  shine,  off-road  or  on.  And  while  the  Outback  has  the  highest  rating  in  all  government 
crash  tests*  it  also  has  standard  road-gripping  all-wheel  drive  and  a  boxer  engine  for  balance  and 
control.  Because  a  vehicle  should  help  you  survive  an  accident;  but  it  should  also  have  the  reflexes 
to  help  you  avoid  one  in  the  first  place.  To  learn  more  about  the  Subaru  Outback,  visit  subaru.com. 

^Government  star  ratings  are  part  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's  (NHTSA)  New  Car  Assessment  Program 
(NCAP).  See  safercar.gov  for  more  details.  The  ABC's  of  Safety:  Air  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  backseat. 
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^  Easy  Two-Step 

Multi-Tonal  Color  System 

Start  with  Brilliant  All-Over  color  and 

add  harmonizing  highlights  for  the  truest 

multi-tonal  color  experience. 

It's  breathtaking  multi-tonal  color  with  highs 

and  lows  that  gives  hair  depth,  movement,  fluidity. 

You  could  never  get  this  color 

from  any  other  single  box  of  haircolor. 

Couleur  Experte™ 
Because  You're  Worth  It.™ 
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STEP  1 : 

Brilliant  All-Over  Color 

To  lighten  or  deepen  your  base 
and  even  cover  grays. 

STEP  2: 

Harmonizing  Highlights 

Sweep  on  shining  highlights 

to  complement  your  base  color 

and  haircut. 
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transformation 


Log  onto: 
www.CouleurExperte.com 
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THE  BEST  PARTY 
ON  THE  WEB." 

THE   INDEPENDENT  (U.K.) 


LETTERS 


that  created  the  oceans  as  we  know  them 
today.  And  there  was  not  one  single  human 
here  to  burn  fossil  fuels  to  cause  that  thaw. 
This  whole  global-warming  argument  re- 
minds me  of  my  grade-school  years,  in  the 
late  60s,  and  of  those  Weekly  Reader  articles 
that  claimed  we  would  suffer  overpopula- 
tion and  massive  starvation  at  the  turn  of 
the  millennium  as  farmers'  production  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  food.  How 
foolish  those  predictions  look  today  when 
juxtaposed  with  the  frequent  articles  about 
an  "overweight  America." 

MICHAEL  S.  HERMAN  SR. 
Baldwin,  Maryland 


WHERE  COAL  IS  KING 

I  FINISHED  Michael  Shnayerson's  article  in 
an  unusual  way:  with  tears  streaming  down 
my  cheeks  ["The  Rape  of  Appalachia,"  May]. 
At  first  I  was  appalled,  then  I  felt  ashamed 
for  not  being  aware  that  this  was  happen- 
ing in  my  country.  Now  I  am  angry  and  try- 
ing to  figure  out  how  I  can  help.  Shnayer- 
son  has  galvanized  me  into  action  and, 
one  hopes,  millions  and  millions  of  others. 

KATHRYN  NUNN 
Palm  Coast,  Florida 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  should  consider 
the  damage  his  untruths  can  cause.  People 
can  only  be  helped  by  truth,  aids,  starvation, 
war,  and  lack  of  clean  water  are  just  some  of 
the  real  issues  facing  the  world  today.  Wast- 
ing billions  of  dollars  on  a  climate-change 
theory  won't  help  people  in  their  lifetime 
(even  if  it  were  true).  It  only  serves  to  deprive 
them  of  resources  that  could  make  their  lives 
better.  Shnayerson's  emotional  attachment  to 
the  climate  issue  prevents  him  from  seeing 
the  truth.  The  current  world  suffering  de- 
mands realism.  Inexpensive  energy  and  elec- 
trification of  homes  around  the  world  will 
help  far  more  people  than  scaring  them  with 
non-scientific  theories. 

Massey  Energy  has  endured  decades  of 
criticism  and  untruths  in  order  to  provide 
jobs  for  those  who  want  to  work  in  Appa- 
lachia. The  coal  industry  provides  low-cost 
electricity  to  150  million  Americans.  The 
mining  and  burning  of  coal  are  done  con- 
tinually with  less  pollution  and  even  fewer 
accidents.  Additionally,  coal  does  not  lead 
to  war.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  oil. 
Today,  war  over  oil— along  with  the  issues 
of  poverty,  cholera,  and  malaria,  among 
others— outranks  global  climate  change. 
Worry  about  global-climate-change  theory 
after  people  have  the  necessities  of  life,  in- 
cluding peace. 

DON  L.  BLANKENSHIP 

Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Massey  Energy 

Richmond.  Virginia 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  "Talk  of  the  Town," 
by  Bryan  Burrough  and  John  Connolly,  in  the 
June  issue,  a  small  amount  of  text  was  dropped 
between  pages  90  and  93.  The  sentence  that 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  90  should  have 
read:  "After  months  of  anticipation,  the  tip  of 
this  very  dirty  iceberg  finally  hove  into  view 
in  February,  when  Pellicano  and  six  of  his 
flunkies,  including  two  policemen,  were  indicted 
on  various  charges,  including  illegally  accessing 
law-enforcement  databases." 

CORRECTION.  The  April  2006  "Dominick 
Dunne's  Diary"  contained  some  inaccuracies  in 
'  its  account  concerning  Helen  Fioratti  and  her 
art-and-antiques  gallery,  LAntiquaire  &  the 
Connoisseur  ("LATC").  Sotheby's  erred  in  de- 
scribing as  a  19th-century  copy  an  antique  desk, 
previously  sold  by  Fioratti  and  LATC  to  the 
interior  decorator  retained  by  Dennis  Kozlowski. 
After  confirming  that  the  desk  was  an  authentic 
18th-century  antique,  Sotheby's  withdrew  the  desk 
from  its  arcade  sale  and  placed  it  in  its  prestigious 
French  and  Continental  Furniture  auction,  where 
it  sold  last  year  for  $90,000.  Vanity  Fair  and 
Dominick  Dunne  have  no  basis  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  antiques  that  Fioratti  and  LATC 
sold  to  Kozlowski 's  interior  decorator  were  fakes 
or  were  anything  other  than  authentic  antiques. 
The  article  incorrectly  reported  that  Fioratti  had 
initiated  a  criminal  investigation  of  her  former 
employee  James  Sansum  without  telling  the  district 
attorney  that  Sansum  had  previously  brought  a 
lawsuit  against  her.  In  fact,  Fioratti  reported  her 
allegations  concerning  Sansum  to  law  enforcement 
in  August  2001,  two  months  before  Sansum  filed 
his  lawsuit  against  her.  While  the  article  reported 
that  none  of  Fioratti' s  charges  of  Sansum  s  alleged 
corporate  theft  was  pursued  by  the  district  attor- 
ney, Sansum  was  indicted  for  allegedly  stealing 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  money,  art, 
and  antiques  from  LATC,  but  those  charges  were 
later  dismissed.  Sansum  pleaded  guilty,  as  part 
of  a  plea-and-cooperation  agreement,  to  separate 
charges  of  petit  larceny,  for  stealing  pieces  of  art- 
work painted  by  Fioratti 's  daughter,  and  of  fal- 
sifying business  records.  The  article  overstated  the 
number  of  allegedly  stolen  items  found  in  LATC's 
inventory  after  Sansum  s  indictment  and  did 
not  mention  that  during  searches  of  Sansum  s 
premises  the  police  recovered  26  pieces  of  artwork 
and  scores  of  research  books,  of  which  both  LATC 
and  Sansum  claim  sole  ownership  and  which  are 
the  subject  of  an  ongoing  lawsuit  between  LATC 
and  Sansum. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
cally with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day- 
time phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues 
should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submis- 
sions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Past  performance  is  not  a  guarantee  of  future  results.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate,  and  i  American  Century 
it  is  possible  to  lose  money  by  investing.  The  performance  of  the  portfolios  is  dependent  on  the  performance,  of    \  Investment  Services, 
their  underlying  American  Centum  funds,  and  will  assume  the  risks  associated  with  these  funds.  \  lnc-'  ^^tubuto). 

.' • ;  ©2006  American 

Before  investing\are  fully  consider  the  fund's  investment  objectives,  risks,  charges  and  expenses.  I  Century  Proprietary 

Call  1-877-442-6236  for  a  prospectus  containing  this  and  other  information.  Read  it  carefully.  \  ^served. The  American 
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YOUR  MONEY  CAN  BE  BIGGER  THAN  JUST  AN  INVESTMENT. 


At  American  Century  Investments,  we  believe  that  being  successful  and  doing  more  can  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  spirit  of  our  founder,  Jim  Stowers  Jr.,  and  his  dedication  to  defeating  cancer,  we've  created 
the  LIVESTRONG™  Portfolios  from  American  Century  Investments.  They're  a  series  of  professionally 
managed  target-date  mutual  funds  that  simplify  investing  and  are  designed  to  help  you  reach  your  goals. 
Additionally,  an  investment  in  the  LIVESTRONG  Portfolios  can  help  support  the  mission  of  the 
Lance  Armstrong  Foundation,  which  is  to  inspire  and  empower  people  affected  by  cancer. 

To  find  out  if  the  LIVESTRONG  Portfolios  are  right  for  you,  contact  your  financial  advisor, 
call  877-442-6236,  or  visit  livestronoportfolios.com. 
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"WHAT  MIGHT  HAPPEN.  WHAT  COULD  HAPPEN. 

-  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  HAPPEN. 


& 


e've  devoted  countless  hours  to  research,  testing  and  development.  Repeatedly  earned  the  coveted  NHTSA  5-star  crash-safety 
ng.  And  developed  one  of  the  world's  most  advanced  vehicle  body  structures.  But  no  amount  of  technology  can  account  for 
fact  that  sometimes  accidents  just  can't  be  avoided.  And  therein  lies  the  basis  of  our  newest,  most  leading-edge  safety  system. 


Super  Handling  All-Wheel  Drive" 

Offers  dramatically  improved 

traction  and  handling  in  almost 

all  weather  conditions. 


Tire  Pressure  Monitoring  System. 

Alerts  the  driver  if  tire  pressure 

drops  to  critical  levels. 


SAFETY  THROUGH  INNOVATION. 


' 


Collision  Mitigation  Braking  System. 

CMBS'"  for  short,  it  uses  a  radar  signal  to 
help  detect  potential  hazards  that  lie 
ahead.  Then,  after  a  series  of  instantaneous 
calculations,  including  distance  and  closing 
speed,  the  system  can  react.  It  can 
give  you  auditory  and  visua 
warnings,  a  tug  on  the 
seat  belt,  and,  when  it's 
necessary,  even  initiate 
strong  braking  in  order 
to  lessen  the  severity 
of  an  inevitable  impact! 

As  you  can  see,  we're  quite  serious  about 
protecting  our  drivers  and  passengers. 
It's  why  we've  incorporated  so  many 
advanced  safety  systems.  Like  the  Active 
Front  Lighting  System  (AFS)  that  allows 
the  headlights  to  swivel  and  illuminate 
the  oncoming  curves.  Vehicle  Stability 
Assist  (VSA*)  with  traction  control  that 
can  actually  brake  or  even  cut  engine 
power  when  a  wheel  loses  traction 


® 

ACURA 


And  Michetin*  PAX1  run-flat  tires  that  let 
you  keep  driving  in  a  controlled  manner  if 
there's  a  complete  loss  of  tire  pressure. 

But  what  if?  Unfortunately,  accidents 
happen.  So  extraordinary  measures  had  to 
be  taken.  Like  Acura's  proprietary 
Advanced  Compatibility 
Engineering™  (ACE") 
body  structure.  It  is 
designed  to  help 
reduce  frontal- 
impact  forces  by 
dispersing  and  absorbing  crash  energy  and 
to  help  reduce  misalignment  of  vehicles  of 
differing  size.  It's  no  wonder  the  Acura  RL 
has  received  a  5-star  safety  rating- only 
the  third  car  in  history  to  receive  such 
honors  for  front,  side  and  rollover  tests. 

So  why  do  we  go  to  such  great  lengths? 

Simple.  When  you're  on  the  road,  we 

feel  the  best-case  scenario  is  never  to 

experience  the  worst-case  scenario. 


Front  Bumper 
Absorber 


Jeff  Koons's  Balloon 

Dog  (Magenta),  outside 

the  Palazzo  Grassi. 


■*■  Venezia  Vision  French  businessman  Francois  Pinault  unveils  his  private  art  collection, 
which  includes  works  by  Mark  Rothko,  Donald  Judd,  Damien  Hirst,  and  Jeff  Koons, 

at  the  Tadao  Ando— redesigned  18th-century  palace-cum-art  gallery  Palazzo  Grassi,  in 

Venice.  The  exhibition  runs  through  October  1. 


BE    FIRST   IN    LINE 


▼  Carolina  Herrera 

Fashion's  grande  dame  opens  her  first  West 
Coast  boutique,  in  Los  Angeles,  this  month. 
Get  a  jump  start  on  fall  fashion  with  Herrera 's 
latest  collection 
of  beautiful  fur- 
trimmed  coats, 
tweed  dresses, 
and  evening 
gowns  in  bold 
rusts,  turquoise, 
and  opera  red. 

(8441   MELROSE 
PLACE.) 


THE  CULTURAL  DIVIDE 
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4  Sixties  coral 
handbag 
from  Clutch. 


Best  Accessory 

A  good  bag  is  hard  to  find.  But  SoHo's  latest  boutique,  Clutch,  sells 
everything  from  1940s  alligator  handbags  and  60s  Koret  gold  brocade 
satchels  to  Schiaparelli  gold  mesh  purses.  There's  something  for 
everyone.  (219  mott  street.) 


THE    ART   OF    DESIGN 


Fashion  Rebel 

Alberto  Diaz  Korda's  iconic  photograph 
of  Che  Guevara  is  one  of  the  most  reproduced 
images  in  history.  "Che  Guevara:  Revolutionary 

and  Icon,"  on  exhibit  at  London's  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  examines  the  leader's  life  from 
anti-Establishment  hero  to  pop  celebrity  to  radical 
fashion  muse.  (6  7-8  28.) 


■*■  Start  Your  Engines 

The  "Formula  One:  The  Great  Design 
Race"  exhibition,  which  showcases  the 
auto  sport's  intensely  secretive  pursuit  of 
innovation  in  both  design  and  technology,  revs 
up  at  London's  Design  Museum.  (7  1-10  29.) 

All  Aboard 

Germany's  reconstruction  continues  with 
the  gleaming  new  Berlin  Hauptbahnhof 

rail  terminal,  built  on  the  former 
no-man's-land  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.  On  a  continent  full  of  19th-century  train 
stations,  this  mammoth  modern  structure 
stands  out  as  both  an  architectural  landmark 
and  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

Call  of  the  Wild 

The  Gateway  to  the  West  now  has  a 
second  gate.  Albert  Paley's  Animals  Always, 
a  steel  sculpture  overflowing  with  60 
animals,  took  its  permanent  place  outside 
the  Saint  Louis  Zoo,  in  Forest  Park,  in 
Missouri.  The  immense  scene  of  biodiversity 
measures  130  feet  long  and  36  feet  tall, 
and  weighs  100  tons. 

MUSIC    UNDER   THE   TENTS 

Circus  Symphony 

Love,  the  latest  Cirque  du  Soleil  production, 
from  Sir  George  Martin  and  Giles  Martin, 

at  the  Mirage  in  Las  Vegas,  is  a  three- 
dimensional  evocation  of  magical  Beatles 
tunes.  An  international  cast  of  60,  directed  by 
Dominic  Champagne,  channels  the  music 
through  aerial  performance,  spectacular  sports 
feats,  and  freestyle  dances. 

Benefit  of  Rock 

The  fourth  annual  VHI  Save  the  Music 

benefit,  at  the  East  Hampton  estate  of 
Jaci  and  Morris  L.  Reid  on  July  28,  raises 
money  for  music  programs  in  public  schools 
nationwide.  (vhi.COM.) 


WEB  SITES 

we  can't  get  enough  of. 
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HOTELS 


WORLDWIDE 


'ARMTH  OF  COOL  AN  ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  CLASSIC  AND  MODERN 


EXPLORE  WHOTELS.COM 

STARWOOD  PREFERRED  GUEST        I  877  WHOTELS        WHATEVER/WHENEVER- SERVICE 


Campers  in  costume 

at  Stagedoor  Manor, 

Loch  Sheldrake, 

New  York,  July  2005. 


Summer-Plav  Foray 

THIS  ONE  TIME,  AT  THEATER  CAMP 

In  the  documentary  market,  Cuteness  plus  Contest  has  emerged 
as  a  winning  formula— witness  the  success  of  Spellbound  and 
Mad  Hot  Ballroom.  Alexandra  Shiva's  Stagedoor,  about  a 
group  of  kids  who  attend  the  famed  performing-arts  camp  Stagedoor 
Manor,  irHhe  Catskills,  goes  deeper,  exploring  the  unique  sense  of 
alienation  that  is  a  by-product  of  knowing  Sondheim's  entire  oeuvre  by 
the  age  of  1 5.  Here  at  Stagedoor,  theater  geeks  from  around  the  coun- 
try have  found  a  safe  haven  where  belting  out  "Corner  of  the  Sky"  in 
the  lunchroom  is  not  an  invitation  to  get  your  ass  kicked.  Charm,  it  must 
be  said,  is  fairly  built  into  the  subject  matter;  it's  hard  not  to  be  amused 
by  the  sight  of  boys  who've  yet  to  grow  into  their  noses  getting  all 
Fosse  in  the  hallway.  But  Shiva's  direction  is  particularly  sensitive.  Her 
characters  struggle  to  share  the  pain  in  their  regular  lives  that  has  led 
them  to  performing  and  to  this  very  special  summer  camp— from  the 
diminutive  Taylor,  who  has  A.D.D.  and  has  been  told  everywhere 
except  here  that  he  is  annoying,  to  Nicole,  whose  kooky  brand  of 
humor  translates  into  loser-ness  back  in  her  high  school,  to  the  intel- 
lectual Maddy,  whose  physical  awkwardness  has  made  her  heart- 
breakingly  insecure.  Shiva  also  gives  attention  to  the  superconfident, 
elitist  set  known  as  the  "cabaret"  clique,  led  by  one  Randi  Kleiner,  an 
over-achieving,  cliche-spouting  tap  master,  as  well  as  to  her  stage 
mother,  who  explains  her  daughter's  success  with  a  pat  "Cream  rises." 
The  camp,  through  Shiva's  lens,  emerges  as  a  microcosm  of  Broad- 
way itself:  often  moving,  sometimes  embarrassing,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  showcase  for  class-A  talent.  — EVGENIA  PERETZ 


The  Live  Variety 

ALTMAN  AND  KEILLOR  ON  THE  RADIO 


H 


aving  never  read  or  lis- 
tened to  Garrison  Keillor, 

having  never  ever  been 
to  Minnesota,  having  not  even 
loved  Fargo  as  much  as  every- 
one else  in  America.  I  awaited  my 
screening  of  Robert  Airman's 
film  version  of  Keillor's  Minne- 
centric  radio  show.  A  Prairie 
Home  Companion,  without  a 
fan's  anxious  optimism,  expect- 
ing only  that  I  might  see  a  cardi- 
gan sweater  or  two.  And  thus  you 
can  take  my  solemn  non-fan's  word 
that  Altman  and  Keillor,  who  wrote  the  screen- 
play and  stars,  have  crafted  an  extremely  charming  film. 
And  not  only  that:  it's  an  extremely  charming  film  about  death.  The  film's  action,  or  most  of 
it,  takes  place  during  what  is  supposedly  the  final  broadcast  of  Keillor's  musical-variety 
show,  which  features  his  radio  regulars  as  well  as  ringers  played  by  Meryl  Streep  and 
Lily  Tomlin  (as  the  singing  Johnson  Sisters),  Lindsay  Lohan  (as  Streep's  ornery  daugh- 
ter), and  Woody  Harrelson  and  John  C.  Reilly  (as  Lefty  and  Dusty,  a  corny  cowpoke 
duo).  Backstage,  Virginia  Madsen  haunts  the  theater  as  a  literal  angel  of  death,  look- 
ing good  but  acting  dopey  in  a  dopey  role.  Otherwise,  nothing  much  happens:  like  most 
of  Altman's  good  movies,  this  one  is  as  much  about  the  pleasures  of  observation  as  of 
plot,  his  camera  moving  through  cluttered  sets  and  crowds  of  babbling  showbizzers  with 
the  slow  but  nimble  grace  of  Stanley  Donen's.  It's  also  about  the  pleasures  of  perform- 
ing: I  was  reminded  as  much  of  Martin  Scorsese's  The  Last  Waltz  as  of  anything  else  Altman 
has  done.  Also,  credit  Keillor— and  for  this  I  must  now  become  a  devotee— with  what  is 
likely  the  cinema's  most  morbid  fart  joke.  Passing  gas.  indeed.  — bruce  handy 


JhrWucjari 


The  2006  Sundance  Film  Festival  dar- 
ling, Little  Miss  Sunshine  marks  the  di- 
rectorial debut  of  husband-and-wife  team 
Valerie  Faris  and  Jonathan  Dayton. 
Michael  Arndt's  script,  which  follows  the 
dysfunctional  Hoover  family  as  they  travel 
from  New  Mexico  to  California  to  attend 
the  Little  Miss  Sunshine  beauty  pageant, 
never  sacrifices  humanity  for  cheap  gags. 
Performances  by  Greg  Kinnear,  Toni 
Collette,  Steve  Carell,  Paul  Dano,  and 
Alan  Arkin,  as  a  heroin-addicted  grand- 
father, are  superb.  But  the  movie  belongs 
to  Abigail  Breslin,  who  plays  seven-year- 
old  Olive,  the  beauty-pageant  hopeful. 
The  movie  manages  to  depict  family  heart- 
ache and  insecurity  while  mixing  in  porn 
and  Proust  jokes.  As  Paul  Dano's  character 
notes,  "Life  is  one  fucking  beauty  contest 
after  another."  -dan  BEERS 
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perform  pirouettes  every  time  i  see  you 
be  chauffeured  around  in  your  handbag 
never  be  afraid  of  commitment 


love  them  back  with  cesar 
ourmet  entrees  in  15  delicious  flavors 


„/  /Zatvr 


it's  canine  cuisine 


FANFA 


Today's  three  top  hairstylists,  Paul  La- 
brecque,  Oscar  Blandi,  and  Frederic 
Fekkai,  are  set  on  fulfilling  every  wom- 
an's wish  for  signature  style— achiev- 
able in  and  out  of  the  salon.  Each  of 
these  longtime  industry  pioneers  has  applied 
his  own  distinctive  touch  to  a  line  of  person- 
alized home  hair-care  products. 

"I  listen  to  the  girls— they're  my  inspira- 
tion," says  Paul  Labrecque.  His  philoso- 
phy on  hair  is  "Simple,  sexy,  and  sophisticat- 
ed." Relaunching  a  color-coded,  graphic, 
eco-friendly  (all  containers  are  re-usable) 
collection,  he  has  a  four-step  system— sham- 
poo, conditioner,  defining  gel,  and  finish- 
ing spray-according  to  hair  type.  An  "off 
the  shelf  and  go"  attitude  toward  product 
has  won  Labrecque  even  more  fans— busy, 
self-assured  women  who  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  complicated  treatments  at 
home.  The  uptown-based,  downtown-hip 
Labrecque  wants  "a  woman  to  feel  her 
sexiest,  in  the  easiest  way  possible." 
Guided  by  "beauty  without  pretense"  and 
catering  to  an  eclectic,  design-savvy  clien- 
tele, Labrecque's  line  is  now  featured  in  the 
hoppin'  Hotel  on  Rivington,  on  Manhattan's 
Lower  East  Side. 

Madison  Avenue  star  Oscar  Blandi 
admits,  "Women  inspire  me  to  find  a  bet- 
ter product,  to  be  a  better  chemist."  Giving 
clients  the  chance  to  use  what  professional 
hairdressers  use  drives  Blandi  in  his  quest  to 
restore  hair  to  a  healthier  state.  He  employs 
old-world  Italian  methods  and  uses  pure  in- 
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gredients  in  his  new  products  such  as 
D'Alternanza  shampoo,  which  exfoli- 
ates and  nourishes  hair;  Ancora  Co- 
ore  dual  enhancing  system,  a  pre- 
rinse  and  conditioner  that  refreshes 
color  between  salon  visits;  Luce,  a 
sheer  water-based  gloss,  which 
takes  moisturizing  a  step  further, 
with  emollients  designed  to 
lock  in  and  protect  pigment; 
and  Proteine  di  Jasmine 
Mist,  part  of  his  unique 
"re-style"  category,  which 
protects  hair  from  irons  and 
blow-dryers. 

"With  Fekkai,  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  bad-hair  day  any- 
more," says  Frederic  Fekkai. 
His  latest  collection,  Summer 
Hair,  is  formulated  to  refresh, 
condition,  and  protect  tress- 
es from  heat  and  sun.  Fash- 
ion and  high-performance 
ingredients  come  together 
in  Sun  Bandana,  a  light, 
water-resistant  creme-gel 
sunscreen.  Beach  Waves 
and  Wash  &  Wear,  both  lightweight 
sprays,  give  tousled,  textured  hair  new  mean- 
ing. "Enhance,  update,  and  customize 
your  look  to  fit  your  personality  and 
lifestyle,  and  you'll  always  be  stylish," 
he  says. 

Fekkai  recently  celebrated  the  open- 
ing of  his  1 6,500-square-foot  flagship 
salon  and  spa,  relocated  to  the  land 
mark  Henri  Bendel  boutique,  in  New  York 
"I  wanted  to  create  an  out-of-  the-ordinary 
salon— modern,  glamorous,  and  comfortable 
for  my  clients,"  he  says.  "With  this  environ- 
ment, I  feel  we  are  representing  the  Frederic 
Fekkai  brand  in  today's  world.  Our  products 
make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  achieve  great 
style— healthy  hair— at  home." 

-ROBYN  DUTRA 


OSCAR  BLANDI 

i    1 

1     Left,  Blandi's  Luce 

1     sheer  gloss  and 

m  ' 

1     Ancora  Colore 

^    -- 

1     color-enhancing 

J     conditioner. 

1     Right,  Blandi  in  his 

1     Upper  East  Side 

1     salon,  New  Yon\  City, 

April  14,  2006. 

Model  in  Givenchy 
swimsuit,  circa  1953. 


hot  looks 


<  elebrate  summer  with  ( 'oeur  d  Ele. 
a  light  fragrance  from  Miller  Harris 

Acqua  di  Parma's  Colonia  Assolula 
Edizione  Riviera,  a  limited-edition  fragrance 
inspired hx  the  Italian  Riviera,  is  the  next- 
best  thing  to  the  Ligurian  coast Erno 

Laszlo's  skin-cleansing  system,  which  was 
used  by  luminous  legends  Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Greta  Garbo,  now  includes  Sea  Mud 

Dual-pHase  Wash i.Perfect your  pout 

and  shade  your  eyes  with  Prescriptives' 
new  Tint  Ralm  and  Color  scope  t  'olor  hues. . . . 

The  packaging  "/'Elizabeth  Arden's  new 
( 'olor  Intrigue  Eyeshadow  Quads  includes 
images  from  Tho  Pageant  of  Beauty  a 
ij-panel  mural  that  was  commissioned  by 
Elizabeth  Arden  herself  in  ig;tf.    -JESSICA  flint 
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THE   WORLD'S   BEST  COSMOPOLITAN 
STARTS   WITH   GREY  GOOSE   L'O  RANGE. 

GREY  GOOSE 

Worlds  Best  Tasting  Vodka 


»• 


PRODUCED  WD  IJOTTUW 

FRANCE 


GRANGE  FLAVORED  VOX* 
«*  ACflrtX  750* 

IMPORTED 


• 


sir  Kl  SPONSIKIS 
www.greygoosoTxlla.tum 


ANY  CAR  CAN  HAVE  A  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM. 
BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  AN  IMMUNE  SYSTEM? 


These  days,  pretty  much  all  cars  have  features 
to  help  protect  you  in  an  accident. 
But  what  about  the  other  99.9%  of 
the  time,  when  you're  simply  driving? 
Introducing  the  2007  Toyota  Camry. 
Sure,  it's  got  its  own  impressive  list 
of  safety  features,  including  seven 
airbags.  But  it's  also  filled  with 
groundbreaking  innovations  specifi- 
cally designed  to  help  protect  your 
well-being  from  the  world  at  large. 


Plasmacluster7"1  ions  replicate 
those  found  in  nature. 


Okay,  you're  probably  a  bit  skeptical.  Aft 
all,  plenty  of  companies  often  t< 
about  "pushing  the  envelope."  B 
Toyota's  engineers  actually  did 
Brainstorming,  talking  with  Cam 
owners,  asking  "what  if...? 
wore  out  their  slide  rules  (wei 
actually,  their  CAD  workstation 
striving  to  make  this  latest  Canrw 
more  than  just  reliable,  dependabi 
user-friendly  transportation. 


'2006  Tovota  m. 


Take    the    new    Plasmacluster™'    ionizer.    In 
re,    positive    and    negative    ions    routinely 
exist    in    the    air.    When    these    ions    encounter 
B   germ,    they    immediately    envelop    it, 
rendering  it   harmless.  Think  of  it  as 
I         environment's    way    of 
cleansing    itself.    Now    avail- 
able for  the  first   time   in   a 
car,  Camry's  Plasmacluster™' 
technology  artificially  replicates  these 
Ions,  helping  to  reduce  airborne  germs  inside  the 
cabin.  The  system  also  features  a  micro  dust  and 
pollen  filter,  along  with  an  antibacterial  coating 
designed  to  minimize  the  growth  of  mold  spores. 
All  in  all,  it's  a  breath  of  fresh  air  for  automotive 
technology  -  not  to 

(Ht^)  TOYOTA 


THE  ALL-NEW  2007  CAMRY 


Or,  in  this  case,  IS  skin-deep.  It's 
called    Fraichir™2   -   a   remarkable 
seat    fabric   treatment   derived 
from  real  natural  silk  proteins. 
Designed   with  the   skin- 
drying    effects    of    air, 
heat    and   frigid    winter   winds    in    mind, 
FraichirTM2's  unigue  properties  are  gentle  on  the 
skin,  while  providing  comfort  for  long  drives.  It's 
these    kinds    of    advancements    that    make   the 
Camry  not  just  a  car,  but  a  5-passenger  sanctuary 
from  the  worst  the  elements  can  throw  at  you. 
For  more  on  the  car 


moving  forward  > 


But  the  depth  of 


you   a  tune-up,   visit 


Camry's  innovation  is  more  than  just  skin-deep. 


toyota.com.  Camry.  When  a  car  becomes  more. 


'ANFAIR 


CANCER      JUNE    22-JULY    22 


^^^^^      Chiwetel  Ejiofor 

Your  omnipresent  feelings  of  responsibility  toward  others, 
V^J  which  stem  as  much  from  guilt  as  from  generosity,  make  it 

^^Sf     easy  for  people  to  play  on  your  conscience.  Especially  when 
the  new  moon  in  your  solar  12th  house  squares  Uranus  in  your  9th. 
That's  why  you  have  to  get  away  from  everybody  once  in  a  while.  You 
can't  fly  too  far.  however,  thanks  to  a  planetary  fixed  cross.  Happily, 
that  same  configuration  can  help  you  work  some  financial  alchemy 
and  turn  all  your  worries  into  gold. 


i 


Michael  Stipe 


CAPRICORN      DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


You  are  feeling  passionate  at  the  moment,  and  if  your  needs 
aren't  being  met.  you're  likely  to  go  on  the  warpath.  The 
fact  is.  the  lack  of  an  active,  fulfilling  sex  life  can  put  anyone 
in  a  lousy  mood.  With  2nd-  and  8th-house  oppositions  affecting  your 
finances,  you  may  tell  yourself  that  you'd  be  happy  if  you  never  had 
to  worry  about  money,  but  what  you  really  need  is  to  be  validated  as  a 
powerful,  creative  force  in  the  world.  Sex  is  best,  naturally,  but  artistry 
is  a  damned  good  runner-up. 


#  Berry  Bonds 
A  Mars-Saturn  conjunction  in  your  sign  means  the  time  is 
right  to  kick  some  butts  that  have  needed  to  be  kicked  for 
ages.  While  you're  doing  all  that 
healthy  venting,  remember  three  things: 
( 1 )  The  wounded  people  you  are  dealing 
with  are  capable  of  only  so  much.  (2)  You 
may  have  better  luck  motivating  them  if  you 
encourage  them  instead  of  just  beating  them  up.  (3)  It  could  be  that 
you  are  madder  at  yourself  than  you  are  at  anybody  else. 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22  AQUARIUS      JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


Gertrude  Stein 
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PLANETARIUM 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


fDr.  Phil  McGraw 
Even  if  it  does  not  fulfill  all  your  fantasies,  provide 
immediate  gratification,  bring  you  a  forbidden  love  affair,  or 
free  you  from  emotional  pain,  staying  healthy  and  focused  on 
work  will  sustain  you.  You  have  a  good  support  system  now.  including  a 
woman  in  the  distance  who  senses  that  you  need  her  help  (even  if  you 
haven't  confided  in  her).  Hey,  everybody  gets  hit  with  challenges  at  one 
time  or  another.  Denial  doesn't  help,  but  neither  does  making  a  big 
deal  out  of  problems  that  won't  last  forever. 

Rita  Hayworth 
LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 

It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  fathom,  especially  if  you're  one 

of  those  narcissistic  Libras,  but  not  everybody  is  like  you. 

Just  when  Venus  in  your  solar  8th  house  and  Mars  in  your 

11th  have  you  longing  to  get  tight  with  someone,  that  person 

may  prefer  to  chill  with  others.  Don't  take  it  personally.  Maybe  he  or 

she  has  had  enough  coziness  for  a  while.  With  Chiron  going  retrograde 

in  your  5th  house,  you  have  to  remember  that  the  secret  to  love  is 

timing,  and  nobodv  controls  that.  Not  even  Libras. 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


P^^     Chioe  Sevigny 
"^L     Tending  to  your  reputation  and  career  may  not  leave  you 
much  time  to  pursue  the  naughty  little  8th-house  diversions 
(read  "deviations")  you  once  turned  to  in  order  to  let  off 
steam.  Fortunately,  you  are  on  fire  with  creativity  right  now.  As  Uranus 
makes  its  retrograde  station  in  your  solar  5th  house,  try  to  channel  your 
urge  for  personal  conquest  into  novel  ways  of  winning  over  the  crowd. 
Professionally  speaking,  this  month  is  critical,  so  for  God's  sake  keep 
your  personal  mess  out  of  your  business  life. 


SAGITTARIUS     nov.   22-dec.   21 


William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 


You  must  have  an  angel  watching  over  you.  How  else  could 
you  manage  not  to  crumble  under  the  weight  of  the  grand 
cross  now  spanning  your  3rd,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  houses? 
Or  the  major  retrograde  planet  in  your  4th  house  that's  producing 
waves  of  chaos  in  the  place  where  you  live?  Somehow1  you  always  pull  it 
off.  and  not  by  resorting  to  mindless  denial  or  a  self-destructive  escape 
into  painkillers.  Even  when  you're  battling  the  people  you  think  are  out 
to  get  you.  your  upbeat  attitude  trumps  the  temptation  to  cave. 


You  may  be  hurting  inside,  but  at  least  you're  in  a  comfortable 

place  now,  and  you  can  thank  Venus  in  your  4th  house  for 

that.  There's  still  a  chance  Chiron's 
retrograde  could  reopen  old  wounds,  but 
luckily  there  are  people  who  demand 
that  you  keep  on  dancing,  no  matter  how 
crummy  you  feel.  Performing  for  your 

audience  should  keep  you  from  feeling  sorry  for  yourself  and  wondering 

why  any  of  this  ever  happened  to  you. 


PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH    20 


f^      Rachel  Dratch 
%     The  near-simultaneous  occurrence  of  double  retrogrades 
^*      in  your  1st  and  12th  solar  houses  is  sure  to  put  you  out  of 
step  with  most  of  humanity.  At  this  point,  however,  that's 
exactly  where  you  want  to  be.  Here's  a  piece  of  irony  worth  savoring: 
when  you  look  around  and  see  the  madness  so  many  people  get  caught 
up  in.  you  make  a  concerted  effort  to  follow  your  own  path,  ignore 
"practical"  advice  you  consider  stupid,  and  do  what  you  know  to  be 
right.  And  you're  the  one  they  call  crazy? 

Reba  McEntire 
ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL     19 

Despite  all  the  calamities  and  reversals  that  could  conceivably  | 
befall  you,  you're  a  lucky  cuss.  When  the  ruler  of  your  solar 
11th  house  stops  its  forward  motion  in  your  solar  12th,  only 
your  closest  intimates  will  know  not  only  that  you  don't  always  like  being 
onstage  but  that  half  the  time  you're  on  the  verge  of  bursting  into  tears. 
It's  especially  intense  when  Mars  hits  Saturn  in  your  5th.  Arians  never 
fail  to  choose  heroism  over  self-pity,  so  if  you  have  to  turn  your  private 
agonies  into  stand-up  comedy,  you'll  do  it. 


Kimora  Lee  Simmons 


TAURUS      APRIL     20-MAY    20 


ft 

^^5s^I  Of  course  you  don't  feel  like  budging.  Why  should  you? 
\a^*  Why  would  you  ever  allow  some  kook  to  come  along  and 
dislodge  you  from  your  comfy  position?  The  recent  transit 
of  Venus  through  your  sign  not  only  hardens  your  determination  to  sit 
there  until  all  the  fuss  is  over  but  also  brings  a  glamorous  and  elegant 
glow  to  your  complexion.  Guess  what,  though.  There's  a  great  big  wave 
coming  toward  you.  and  sooner  or  later  you  are  just  going  to  have  to 
move  your  blanket  farther  up  the  beach. 


* 


GEMINI      MAY     21-JUNE    21 


Tony  Snow 


t 


Sure,  the  people  who  make  the  big  decisions  that  affect  your 
career  are  acting  totally  cuckoo,  but  copying  their  erratic 
style  will  only  jeopardize  your  position.  With  the  powerful 
conjunction  of  Mars  and  Saturn  entering  your  solar  3rd  house,  you 
must  be  getting  the  same  message  from  everybody  around  you; 
Communication  is  the  key.  You've  simply  got  to  endure  a  few  very 
serious  conversations,  which  does  not  mean  going  from  barking  and 
shouting  to  complete  silence. 


tx 
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A/hat  was  Canon  thinking  when  they  introduced 
:he  incredible  new  Canon  EOS  3QD? 


Exactly  what  I  was  thinking." 


Joo  C.  Chung  -  Amateur  photographer  i  may  not  be  a  pro— vet  But  i 

mt  ail  the  coolest  tools— the  same  ones  the  pros  have.  And  that's  just  what  Canon 

■    the  new  EOS  30D.  Like  a  big,  bright  2.5-inch  LCD  screen  with  a  1  70  viewing  angle. 

a  shutter  that  can  handle  tons  of  shooting,  better  spot  metering,  Picture  Style 

ourst  rate  that  can  shoot  up  to  30  JPEG  images  Actually,  what  I  want  in  a  camera 

id  Canon  heard  me  loud  and  clear. 


Canon 

mageANYWARE 


o  learn  more  about  how  you  can  get  the  most  out  of  your  EOS  30D,  visit  the  Canon  Digital  Learning  Center  at  www.photoworkshop.com/canon 

n  other  countries  IMAGEANYWARE  is  a  trademark 
.:.  www  usa.canon.com  consumer  1-800-OK-CANON 


OMINICK    DUNNE'S    DIARY 


TAKING  NOTES 

The  diarist  was 

photographed  in 

New  York  City  on 

April  II,  2006. 


Hollywood  Justice 


Plame*s  name,  but  he  suffered  little  consequence.  Libby  was  indicted 
for  perjury  and  obstruction  of  justice,  and  has  a  trial  coming  up. 

"Oh.  my  God."  I  said.  I'd  only  seen  pictures  of  Plame.  She  is  very 
pretty,  and  she  was  smiling  and  friendly  "Karl  Rove  was  called  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  today,  for  the  fifth  time."  said  the  ambassador, 
referring  to  President  Bush's  chief  political  adviser.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments I  said.  "Congratulations  on  what  you  wrote."  Then  I  kissed  the 
no-longer-covert  operative,  and  we  went  our  separate  ways.  But  New 
York  turns  out  to  be  a  very  small  town.  An  hour  later,  they  appeared 
at  Michael's,  and  that  night  they  turned  up  at  the  big  dinner  given 
by  Graydon  Carter  and  Robert  De  Niro  at  the  State  Supreme  Court 
building  in  downtown  Manhattan  to  kick  oft'  the  Tribeca  Film  Fes- 
tival. By  that  time.  I  felt  we  were  old  friends.  Plame,  wearing  a  light- 
blue  strapless  evening  dress,  got  more  attention  than  a  movie  star. 

The  film  festival,  which  is  run  by  De  Niro  and  Jane  Rosenthal, 
took  a  big  chance  by  opening  with  United  93  at  the  Ziegfeld 
Theatre.  I  had  no  real  inclination  to  see  it.  because  I  didn't 
want  to  put  myself  through  the  ordeal  of  watching  a  re-enactment 
of  the  tragic  9/11  crash.  But  when  Peggy  Siegal.  the  Perle  Mesta 
of  media  society,  homes  in  on  you  to  attend  one  of  her  events,  you 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept,  and  I'm  very  grateful  that  I  did.  It 
was  a  premiere,  with  a  fleet  of  photographers  flashing  away,  but 
the  crowd  was  subdued,  for  we  all  knew  what  we  were  in  for.  In- 
side, many  relatives  of  the  40  victims  were  seated  in  a  block  at  the 
rear  of  the  theater.  When  Jane  Rosenthal  announced  their  pres- 
ence, the  entire  audience  rose  from  their  seats,  turned  around,  and 
applauded  them.  It  was  an  unbearably  sad  moment.  After  the  film. 
I  talked  with  several  family  members,  who.  although  devastated  by 
what  they  had  seen,  said  they  were  glad  that 
it  had  been  made.  I  can't  remember  when  a 
film  has  affected  me  as  much. 


Three  years  after  Phil  Spector  was  charged  with  the  murder 

of  B  -movie  blonde  Lana  Clarkson,  his  trial  is  postponed 

yet  again.  The  author  also  gets  a  sordid  update  on  another 

celebrity  defendant,  0.  J.  Simpson 

Imagine  running  into  a  former  covert  C.I.A.  operative  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  One  of  the  many  wonderful  things  about 
living  in  New  York  is  having  surprise  encounters  on  the 
street.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day.  The  sidewalks  were 
crowded.  I  was  racing  up  Fifth  Avenue,  because  I  was 
a  little  late  for  a  lunch  date  at  Michael's,  on  West  55th 
Street,  when  I  heard  someone  say  my  name.  I  slowed 
down,  turned  around,  and  saw  a  familiar  face  I  could  not 
immediately  identify,  until  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  said.  "Joseph 
Wilson."  It  was  the  former  ambassador,  whose  op-ed  article  in  Tie 
New  York  Times  on  July  6.  2003,  entitled  "What  I  Didn't  Find  in 
Africa."  asserted  that  the  administration  had  tw  isted  intelligence  re- 
ports about  Saddam  Hussein's  efforts  to  obtain  uranium  in  Niger  in 
order  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  The  article  so  infuriated  those  in  the 
White  House  that  they  allegedly  authorized  Vice  President  Cheney's 
chief  of  staff,  Scooter  Libby.  to  disclose  the  fact  that  Wilson's  wife. 
Valerie  Plame,  was  a  C.I.A.  operative. 

"This  is  my  wife."  said  the  ambassador,  and  there  was  Valerie 
Plame.  the  outed  operative  whose  name  had  been  on  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers  on  and  off  for  three  years.  New  York  Times  reporter 
Judith  Miller  went  to  prison  for  85  days  for  refusing  a  court  order  to 
answer  grand-jury  questions  on  the  subject,  although  she  never  vv  rote 
about  Plame.  Matt  Cooper,  of  Time  magazine,  almost  went  to  jail, 
too.  Syndicated  columnist  Robert  Novak  was  the  first  person  to  reveal 


I 


am  not  one  of  those  people  who  say.  "I  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  Tie  National  Enquirer  in 
the  checkout  line  at  the  A&P  today."  and 
then  proceed  to  discuss  the  leading  scandal  of 
the  moment  w  ith  a  certain  degree  of  embar- 
rassment. I  almost  never  miss  The  National 
Enquirer,  and  if  I  had  known  it  was  available  by 
subscription.  I  would  have  taken  one  out  years 
ago.  One  thing  I  learned  during  the  time  I  spent 
in  Los  Angeles  covering  the  lengthy  O.  J.  Simpson  murder  trial  in 
1995  was  that  this  often  maligned  tabloid  is  remarkably  accurate  in 
its  sensational  revelations.  The  paper's  coverage  of  many  areas  of  the 
Simpson  case  was  positively  breathtaking.  Though  many  of  us  in  the 
press  would  say  in  an  arch,  dismissive  voice,  "But  they  pay  for  their 
information."  we  all  pretty  much  devoured  every  word.  The  general 
assumption  among  us  was  that  the  Enquirer  had  to  have  some  of  the 
best  libel  lawyers  in  the  country  vetting  the  stories  it  dared  to  print. 

At  one  point  a  rival  tabloid  played  an  offstage  role  in  the  trial. 
The  only  person  alleged  to  have  seen  O.J.  driving  near  Nicole 
Brown  Simpsons  condominium  on  Bundy  Drive  the  night  the  dou- 
ble murders  occurred  was  scheduled  to  be  a  w  itness  for  the 
prosecution.  However,  after  the  individual  sold  her  story  to  the  TV 
show  Hard  Copy  and  the  Star,  Marcia  Clark,  the  chief  prosecuting 
attorney,  disdained  to  put  her  on  the  stand,  as  if  her  transactions 
with  the  tabloids  had  made  her  unworthy  to  testify 

In  the  years  since  Simpson's  quick  acquittal  at  the  end  of  the 
criminal  trial  stunned  the  nation,  the  Enquirer  has  been  vigilant 
in  reporting  each  and  every  seamy  episode  of  his  life,  including 
the  problems  he  had  with  his  daughter.  Sydney,  in  2003,  when 
she  called  911  and  asked  the  Florida  police  to  rescue  her  from 
her  father's  house,  and  various  tacky  romps  he  had  w  ith  blonde 
Nicole  look-alikes.  In  May  he  was  on  the  cover  of  the  tabloid  once 
again,  in  a  story  about  a  cheap  and  tawdry  incident  involving  a 
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I  Cant  remember 

when  a  film  has  affected  me 

as  much  as  United  93. 


reported  overdose  he  had  suffered  in  a  Miami  apartment  during 
a  marijuana-cocaine-and-Ecstasy  binge.  His  girlfriend  Christine 
Prody  and  another  woman  were  reportedly  also  present.  Simpson 
has  allegedly  always  been  a  big  drugger.  As  I  reported  in  1995 
during  the  trial,  a  lookout  man  for  a  drug  dealer  came  to  my 
room  at  the  Chateau  Marmont  to  tell  me  he  and  the  dealer  had 
sold  crystal  meth  to  O.J.  in  Simpson's  Bentley  in  the  parking  lot 
of  a  hamburger  joint  early  on  the  night  of  the  murders.  The  man 
claimed  to  have  passed  a  lie-detector  test  and  said  he  wanted  to 
be  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  but  the  nature  of  his  work  de- 
prived him  of  credibility. 

In  the  recent  article.  Simpson,  stoned  and  sweating  profusely, 
and  not  wanting  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  fear  of  having  to  face  re- 
porters, is  quoted  as  saying.  "I'm  freaking  myself  out."  Thereupon, 
the  other  woman  present  split,  and  Simpson  allegedly  began  talk- 
ing to  his  girlfriend  about 

the  murders:  "Maybe  I  did  t  •) 

kill  Nicole.  If  I  was  on  the 
jury,  I'd  have  voted  to  convict. 
That's  for  sure."  That  Simp- 
son would  actually  say  that 
about  Nicole  seems  to  me 
very  improbable,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  doubt  in  my 

mind  that  he  was  guilty.  The  

second  jury  he  faced,  in  1997, 

in  the  civil  suit  brought  by  the  families  of  Nicole  and  the  other  vic- 
tim, Ronald  Goldman,  felt  the  same.  In  the  nine  years  since  then, 
The  National  Enquirer,  in  its  own  persistent  way,  has  kept  show- 
ing us  what  life  after  an  acquittal  such  as  Simpson's  must  be  like. 

If  you  are  charged  with  murder  in  a  high-profile  case,  the  best 
thing  your  defense  attorney  can  do  is  keep  getting  your  trial 
postponed,  until  the  memory  of  the  victim  fades  and  you  be- 
come the  center  of  interest.  The  frequently  delayed  murder  trial 
of  the  early  rock  'n'  roll  legend  Phil  Spector,  66,  has  recently  been 
put  off  yet  again,  until  January  16,  2007,  which  will  be  a  month 
shy  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  Lana  Clarkson's  death.  Clarkson, 
a  beautiful,  blonde,  40-year-old  B-movie  actress,  who  was  doing 
temporary  work  as  the  hostess  of  the  V.I. P.  room  at  the  House  of 
Blues  on  the  Sunset  Strip,  was  killed  on  the  night  of  February  3, 
2003.  An  intoxicated  Spector  had  picked  her  up,  after  being  seated 
by  her  in  the  club,  and  had  whisked  her  off  in  his  chauffeur-driven 
Mercedes  to  his  mock  castle,  in  Alhambra.  California,  20  minutes 
from  Los  Angeles.  An  hour  later  she  was  dead,  with  a  single  gun- 
shot in  her  mouth.  Her  publicist.  Edward  Lozzi.  described  her  to 
me  in  this  way:  "She  was  an  astounding  beauty  who  could  impress 
the  ladies  who  lunch  at  Spago  and  at  the  same  time  she  could  ride 
a  saddle-less  horse  in  a  loincloth  at  full  gallop  while  shooting  a 
crossbow  with  uncanny  precision." 

Spector,  who  was  charged  with  Clarkson's  murder,  has  not 
spent  a  night  in  jail.  Robert  Shapiro,  the  first  of  his  three  lawyers 
and  also  his  friend,  got  him  freed  on  SI  million  bail.  Spector  had 
to  surrender  his  passport,  but  he  was  excused  from  wearing  an 
electronic  ankle  bracelet.  A  bizarre-looking  figure,  he  continues  to 
dine  at  such  "in"  restaurants  as  Dan  Tana's,  in  West  Hollywood- 
one  of  his  early  stops  on  the  night  he  met  Clarkson.  I  have  seen 
him  out  once,  at  the  fashionable  Dolce  Vita,  in  Beverly  Hills,  in 
the  company  of  a  blonde  beauty  in  the  40-year-old  range.  The  oth- 
er diners  were  silent  as  the  couple  passed  through  the  restaurant. 

No  one  has  given  much  credence  to  Spector's  story  that  Clark- 
son committed  suicide.  The  trial  was  due  to  start  April  24,  but 
Spector's  lawyer,  Bruce  Cutler,  often  described  as  mobster  John 
Gotti's  lawyer,  became  involved  in  the  "Mafia  cops"  trial  in  New 
York.  Spector's  trial  was  then  scheduled  for  September,  and  it  has 
now  been  postponed  until  January. 


In  a  surprising  development,  Cutler's  client  Louis  J.  Eppolito,  a 
retired  New  York  detective  who  was  convicted  of  "helping"  in  at 
least  eight  murders  by  the  Mob.  has  fired  his  formidable  lawyer  and 
accused  him  of  doing  shoddy  work,  asserting  that  Cutler  botched 
the  job,  and  that  his  whole  defense  was  incompetent.  Cutler  called 
Eppolito  "a  desperate  man  in  desperate  times,"  and  stands  by  his 
work.  A  hearing  on  the  matter  is  scheduled  for  late  June. 

In  the  meantime,  Spector  has  other  worries  in  his  troubled  life. 
He  recently  lost  a  bid  to  delay  court  proceedings  on  a  lawsuit  involv- 
ing his  former  personal  assistant  until  his  murder  trial  is  complete. 
Spector  sued  the  former  assistant,  alleging  that  she  had  stolen  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  from  him.  The  assistant  countersued 
for  $5  million,  charging,  among  other  things,  sexual  harassment. 
That  sort  of  publicity  is  not  going  to  help  Spector  when  the  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Lana  Clarkson  begins. 


F 


rom  the  time  I  was  a  lit- 
tle kid,  I  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  movie  stars. 
My  older  brother,  Richard, 
with  whom  I  shared  a  room 
growing  up,  had  pictures  of 
baseball  stars  on  his  side  of 
the  room,  and  I  had  pictures 

of  movie  stars  on  mine.  Even 

at  80,  I  still  get  a  little  weak 
in  the  knees  when  I  meet  a  very  special  one.  It  happened  recently 
when  Liz  Smith,  the  gossip  columnist,  asked  me  to  join  her  at  lunch 
at  Michael's  with  the  great  Helen  Mirren.  who  was  briefly  in  New 
York  for  the  publicity  launch  of  Elizabeth  I,  her  superb  two-part  film 
on  HBO.  which  was  to  be  screened  that  evening  before  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  New  York.  I  wasn't  actually  meeting  Mirren  for 
the  first  time.  During  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  I  sometimes  saw  her 
at  the  late  actor  Roddy  McDowall's  movie-star  dinner  parties  with 
her  film-director  husband,  Taylor  Hackford,  but  I  never  had  a  real 
conversation  with  her. 

I  was  a  little  late  arriving.  The  two  ladies  were  already  seated 
at  Table  No.  4,  the  best  table  in  the  house,  always  reserved  for  the 
biggest  name  in  the  room.  Even  before  I  got  to  the  table,  I  saw  a 
few  important  people  line  up,  like  supplicants  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth I,  to  pay  homage  to  her.  The  fact  is,  she  is  rather  queenly, 
in  the  friendliest  kind  of  way.  We  did  a  little  dishing  about  Holly- 
wood friends.  She  talked  with  great  fondness  of  Jeremy  Irons, 
who  plays  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  passionate  lover  of  Elizabeth's 
middle  years,  and  of  Hugh  Dancy,  who  plays  the  very  young  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  passionate  lover  of  her  older  years.  Mirren  has  let  it 
be  known  that  she  firmly  believes  the  Virgin  Queen  was  no  vir- 
gin, and  she  acts  the  role  accordingly.  You  can  feel  her  lust  for  her 
handsome  lovers.  Mirren  talked  about  her  elaborate  costumes,  her 
jewels,  her  wigs,  the  hours  of  preparation  to  get  ready  to  shoot. 
She  gives  a  simply  staggering  performance,  a  worthy  successor 
to  Bette  Davis  and  Glenda  Jackson,  who  both  played  Elizabeth 
in  earlier  film  incarnations.  She  had  also  just  finished  a  new  proj- 
ect in  England,  playing  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  The  entire  action  is 
limited  to  the  days  following  Princess  Diana's  death,  when  some 
members  of  the  royal  family  did  not  immediately  respond  to  the 
national  tragedy,  remaining  too  long  at  Balmoral  rather  than  re- 
turning to  London. 

Mirren  was  here  only  for  the  PR.  screening  of  Elizabeth  I  and  was 
then  on  the  next  plane  back  to  England,  where  she  is  shooting  the 
next  episode  of  her  immensely  popular  series,  Prime  Suspect.  When 
she  comes  back,  she's  going  to  live  in  New  York.  She  and  Taylor 
Hackford  have  just  built  a  penthouse  on  a  downtown  building.  □ 

For  correction  of  certain  inaccuracies  concerning  Manhattan  antiques 
dealer  Helen  Fioratti  in  my  April  Diary,  seepage  32  of  the  Letters  column. 
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LO  BLOW 

Sue  Lyon  as  Dolores 
"Lolita"  Haze  in  Stanley 
Kubrick's  1962  film, 
Lolita,  based  on  the 
1955  Nabokov  novel. 
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Fellatio  has  a  long  and  storied  history,  but  not  until  1972- 

with  the  release  of  Deep  Throat-did  it  come  out,  so  to  speak,  in  polite  company. 

From  the  Wild  West  to  the  Wild  White  House,  the  author  explores  the 

blowjob's  emergence  as  the  nations  signature  sex  act 


Ts  there  anything  more  tragic  than  the 
last  leave-taking  between  Humbert 
Humbert  and  Dolores  Haze  (his 
very  own  "Lolita.  light  of  my  life,  fire  of  my 
loins")?  They  meet  in  the  dreary  shack  where 
she  has  removed  herself  to  become  a  ground- 
down  baby  machine  for  some  prole.  Not  only 
does  she  tell  Humbert  that  she  will  never  see 
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him  again,  but  she  also  maddens  him  by  de- 
scribing the  "weird,  filthy,  fancy  things'"  to 
which  she  was  exposed  by  his  hated  rival. 
Quilty.  "What  things  exactly?"  he  asks,  in  a 
calm  voice  where  the  word  "exactly"  makes 
us  hear  his  almost  un-utterably  low  growl  of 
misery  and  rage:  "Crazy  things,  filthy  things. 
I  said  no.  I'm  just  not  going  to  [she  used,  in 


all  insouciance  really,  a  disgusting  slang  term 
which,  in  a  literal  French  translation,  would 
be  souffler]  your  beastly  boys ..." 

Souffler  is  the  verb  "to  blow."  In  its  past 
participle,  it  can  describe  a  light  but  deli- 
cious dessert  that.  well,  melts  on  the  tongue. 
It  has  often  been  said,  slightly  suggestively, 
that  "you  cannot  make  a  souffle  rise  twice." 
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Vladimir  Nabokov  spoke  perfect  Russian 
and  French  before  he  became  the  unrivaled 
master  of  English  prose,  and  his  1955  master- 
piece. Lolita,  was" considered  the  most  trans- 
gressive  book  ever  published.  (It  may  still 
be.)  Why.  then,  could  he  not  bring  himself  to 
write  the  words  "blow"  or  "blowjob"? 

It's  not  as  if  Nabokov  was  squeamish. 
Try  this,  for  example,  when  Humbert's  step- 
daughter is  still  within  his  power  (and  he  is 
even  more  in  hers): 

Knowing  the  magic  and  might  of  her  own 
soft  mouth,  she  managed— during  one  school 
year!— to  raise  the  bonus  price  of  a  fancy 
embrace  to  three,  and  even  four  bucks.  O 
Reader!  Laugh  not.  as  you  imagine  me.  on 
the  very  rack  of  joy  noisily  emitting  dimes 
and  quarters,  and  great  big  silver  dollars  like 
some  sonorous,  jingly  and  wholly  demented 
machine  vomiting  riches . . . 

"The  magic  and  might  of  her  own  soft 
mouth  ..."  Erotic  poets  have  hymned  it 
down  the  ages,  though  often  substituting  the 


Acey  told  me  she  was  at  a  parly  and  she 
said  to  a  man.  What  do  men  really  want  from 
women,  and  he  said.  Blowjohs.  and  she 
said.  Yon  can  get  that  from  men. 

—From  "Cocksucker  Blues."  Part  4 
of  Underworld,  by  Don  DeLillo. 

I  admire  the  capitalization  there,  don't  you? 
But  I  think  Acey  (who  in  the  novel  is  also 
somewhat  Deecey)  furnishes  a  clue.  For 
a  considerable  time,  the  humble  blowjob  was 
considered  something  rather  abject,  especially 
as  regards  the  donor  but  also  as  regards  the 
recipient.  Too  passive,  each  way.  Too  grungy— 
especially  in  the  time  before  dental  and  other 
kinds  of  hygiene.  Too  risky— what  about  the 
reminder  of  the  dreaded  vagina  dentata  (fully 
materialized  by  the  rending  bite-off  scene  in 
Tlie  World  According  to  Garpji  And  also  too 
queer.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
what  was  going  on,  all  right,  but  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  avoided  the  over-keen  fellators 
for  fear  of  their  breath  alone.  And  a  man  in 
search  of  this  consolation  might  be  suspected 


lied  populations  in  their  place.  "You  do  some 
work  for  a  change,  sister.  I've  had  a  hard 
time  getting  here."  Certainly  by  the  time  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  war-correspondent 
David  Leitch  recorded  reporters  swapping 
notes:  "When  you  get  to  Da  Nang  ask  for 
Mickey  Mouth— she  does  the  best  blow  job 
in  South-East  Asia." 

At  some  point,  though,  there  must 
have  been  a  crossover  in  which  a 
largely  forbidden  act  of  slightly  gay 
character  was  imported  into  the  hetero- 
sexual mainstream.  If  I  have  been  correct 
up  until  now.  this  is  not  too  difficult  to  ex- 
plain (and  it  fits  with  the  dates,  as  well).  The 
queer  monopoly  on  blowjobs  was  the  result 
of  male  anatomy,  obviously,  and  also  of  the 
wish  of  many  gays  to  have  sex  with  hetero- 
sexual men.  It  was  widely  believed  that  only 
men  really  knew  how  to  get  the  "job"  done, 
since  they  were  tormented  hostages  of  the 
very  same  organ  on  a  round-the-clock  ba- 
sis. (W.  H.  Auden's  New  York  underground 
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word  "his."  The  menu  of  brothel  offerings  in 
ancient  Pompeii,  preserved  through  centuries 
of  volcanic  burial,  features  it  in  the  frescoes.  It 
was  considered,  as  poor  Humbert  well  knew, 
to  be  worth  paying  for.  The  temple  carvings 
of  India  and  the  Kamasutra  make  rather  a 
lavish  point  of  it.  and  Sigmund  Freud  won- 
dered if  a  passage  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
notebooks  might  not  betray  an  early  attach- 
ment to  that  "which  in  respectable  society 
is  considered  a  loathsome  perversion."  Da 
Vinci  may  have  chosen  to  write  in  "code" 
and  Nabokov  may  have  chosen  to  dissolve 
into  French,  as  he  usually  did  when  touching 
on  the  risque,  but  the  well-known  word  "fel- 
latio" comes  from  the  Latin  verb  "to  suck." 
Well,  which  is  it— blow  or  suck?  (Old  joke: 
"No,  darling.  Suck  it.  'Blow'  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech."  Imagine  the  stress  that  gave  rise 
to  that  gag.)  Moreover,  why  has  the  blowjob 
had  a  dual  existence  for  so  long,  sometimes 
subterranean  and  sometimes  flaunted,  be- 
fore bursting  into  plain  view  as  the  specifi- 
cally American  sex  act?  My  friend  David 
Aaronovitch.  a  columnist  in  London,  wrote 
of  his  embarrassment  at  being  in  the  same 
room  as  his  young  daughter  when  the  TV 
blared  the  news  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  received  oral  sex  in  an 
Oval  Office  vestibule.  He  felt  crucially  bet- 
ter, but  still  shy.  when  the  little  girl  asked 
him,  "Daddy,  what's  a  vestibule?" 


of  being . . .  unmanly.  The  crucial  word  "blow- 
job" doesn't  come  into  the  American  idiom 
until  the  1940s,  when  it  was  (a)  part  of  the  gay 
underworld  and  (b)  possibly  derived  from  the 
jazz  scene  and  its  oral  instrumentation.  But  it 
has  never  lost  its  supposed  Victorian  origin, 
which  was  "below-job"  (cognate,  if  you  like, 
with  the  now  archaic  "going  down").  This 
term  from  London's  whoredom  still  has  a 
faint  whiff  of  contempt.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  did  have  its  advocates  as  the  prototype  of 
Erica  Jong's  "zipless  fuck":  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  a  quickie  that  need  only  involve  the 
undoing  of  a  few  buttons.  And  then  there's 
that  nagging  word,  "job,"  which  seems  to 
hint  at  a  play-for-pay  task  rather  than  a  tooth- 
some treat  for  all  concerned. 

Stay  with  me.  I've  been  doing  the  hard 
thinking  for  you.  The  three-letter  "job."  with 
its  can-do  implications,  also  makes  the  term 
especially  American.  Perhaps  forgotten  as 
the  London  of  Jack  the  Ripper  receded  into 
the  past,  the  idea  of  an  oral  swiftie  was 
re-exported  to  Europe  and  far  beyond  by  a 
massive  arrival  of  American  soldiers.  For 
these  hearty  guys,  as  many  a  French  and 
English  and  German  and  Italian  madam 
has  testified,  the  blowjob  was  the  beau  ide- 
al. It  was  a  good  and  simple  idea  in  itself. 
It  was  valued— not  always  correctly— as  an 
insurance  against  the  pox.  And— this  is  my 
speculation— it  put  the  occupied  and  the  al- 


poem  titled  "The  Platonic  Blow"— even 
though  there  is  absolutely  nothing  platonic 
about  it,  and  it  lovingly  deploys  the  word 
"job"— is  the  classic  example  here.)  This  was 
therefore  an  inducement  the  gay  man  could 
offer  to  the  straight,  who  could  in  turn  ac- 
cept it  without  feeling  that  he  had  done 
anything  too  faggoty.  For  many  a  straight 
man,  life's  long  tragedy  is  first  disclosed  in 
early  youth,  when  he  discovers  that  he  can- 
not perform  this  simple  suction  on  himself. 
(In  his  stand-up  routines.  Bill  Hicks  used  to 
speak  often  and  movingly  of  this  dilemma.) 
Cursing  god,  the  boy  then  falls  to  the  hectic 
abuse  of  any  viscous  surface  within  reach. 
One  day.  he  dreams,  someone  else  will  be  on 
hand  to  help  take  care  of  this.  When  drafted 
into  the  army  and  sent  overseas,  according 
to  numberless  w  itnesses  from  Gore  Vidal  to 
Kingsley  Amis,  he  may  even  find  that  oral 
sex  is  available  in  the  next  hammock.  And 
then  the  word  is  out.  There  might  come  a 
day,  he  slowly  but  inexorably  reasons,  when 
even  women  might  be  induced  to  do  this. 

Through  the  1950s,  then,  the  burgeoning 
secret  of  the  blowjob  was  still  contained, 
like  a  spark  of  Promethean  fire,  inside  a 
secret  reed.  (In  France  and  Greece,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  slang  term  used  to 
involve  "pipe  smoking"  or  "cigar  action."  I 
don't  mind  the  association  with  incandes- 
cence, but  for  Christ's  sake,  sweetie,  don't 
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be  smoking  it.  I  would  even  rather  that  you 
just  blew.)  If  you  got  hold  of  Henry  Miller's 
Sexus  or  Pauline  Reage's  Story  of  O  (both 
published  by  Maurice  Girodias,  the  same 
Parisian  daredevil  who  printed  Lolita),  you 
could  read  about  oral  and  other  engage- 
ments, but  that  was  France  for  you. 

The  comics  of  R.  Crumb  used  to  have  fel- 
latio in  many  graphic  frames,  but  then,  this 
was  the  counterculture.  No,  the  big  break- 
through occurs  in  the  great  year  of  nineteen 
soixante-neuf,  when  Mario  Puzo  publishes 
The  Godfather  and  Philip  Roth  brings  out 
Portnoy's  Complaint.  Puzo's  book  was  a  smash 
not  just  because  of  the  horse's  head  and  the 
Sicilian  fish-wrap  technique  and  the  offer  that 
couldn't  be  refused.  It  achieved  a  huge  word- 
of-mouth  success  because  of  a  famous  scene 
about  vagina-enhancing  plastic  surgery  that 
became  widely  known  as  "the  Godfather 
tuck"  (sorry  to  stray  from  my  subject)  and 
because  of  passages  like  this,  featuring  the 
Mobbed-up  crooner  "Johnny  Fontane": 

And  the  other  guys  were  always  talking 
about  blow  jobs,  this  and  other  variations, 
and  he  really  didn't  enjoy  that  stuff  so  much. 
He  never  liked  a  girl  that  much  after  they 
tried  it  that  way,  it  just  didn't  satisfy  him 
right.  He  and  his  second  wife  had  finally  not 
got  along,  because  she  preferred  the  old  sixty- 
nine  too  much  to  a  point  where  she  didn't 
want  anything  else  and  he  had  to  fight  to 
stick  it  in.  She  began  making  fun  of  him  and 
calling  him  a  square  and  the  word  got  around 
that  he  made  love  like  a  kid. 

Earthquake!  Sensation!  Telephones  trilled 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  Never 
mind  if  Johnny  Fontane  likes  it  or  not.  what 
is  that?  And  why  on  earth  is  it  called  a  "blow 
job"?  (The  words  were  for  some  reason  sepa- 
rate in  those  days:  I  like  the  way  in  which 
they  have  since  eased  more  cosily  together.) 
Most  of  all,  notice  that  it  is  regular  sex  that 
has  become  obvious  and  childish,  while  oral 
sex  is  suddenly  for  real  men.  And  here's  Puzo 
again,  describing  the  scene  where  the  lady  in 
need  of  a  newly  refreshed  and  elastic  interior 
isn't  quite  ready  to  sleep  with  her  persuasive 
doctor,  and  isn't  quite  inclined  to  gratify  him 
any  other  way,  either: 

"Oh  that"  she  said. 

"Oh  that"  he  mimicked  her.  "Nice  girls  don't 
do  that,  manly  men  don't  do  that.  Even  in  the 
year  1948.  Well.  baby.  I  can  take  you  to  the 
house  of  a  little  old  lady  right  here  in  Las  Vegas 
who  was  the  youngest  madam  of  the  most  pop- 
ular whorehouse  in  the  wild  west  days You 

know  what  she  told  me?  That  those  gunslingers. 
those  manly,  virile,  straight-shooting  cowboys 
would  always  ask  the  girls  for  a  'French.'  what 
we  doctors  call  fellatio,  what  you  call  'oh  that." " 

Notice  the  date.  Note  also  the  cowboys, 
likewise  deprived  of  female  company  for  long 
stretches.  Now  that  we  know  about  Blowjob 
Mountain,  or  whatever  the  hell  it's  called,  I 
think  I  can  score  one  for  my  original  theory. 


Philip  Roth  took  the  same  ball  and  ran 
with  it.  though  he  served  up  his  guilt 
and  angst  with  different  seasonings. 
Imperishably  associated  with  handjobs  as 
his  name  will  always  be.  his  Alexander  Port- 
noy  fights  like  a  wounded  puma,  throughout 
his  boyhood,  to  find  a  girl,  however  hideous, 
who  will  get  her  laughing-tackle  around  his 
thing.  When  he  finally  persuades  the  woman 
he  calls  "The  Monkey"  ("a  girl  with  a  pas- 
sion for  The  Banana")  to  do  it  right,  his 
whole  system  explodes  into  a  symphony  of 
praise.  "What  cock  know-how!"  he  yells  to 
himself  (thus  rather  confirming  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  word  "job").  On  the  other 
hand,  his  blonde  Wasp  chick  won't  do  it  at 
any  price,  partly  from  disgust  but  also  from 
a  lively  fear  of  asphyxiation.  Portnoy  resent- 
fully ponders  the  social  unfairness  of  this: 
she  kills  ducks  in  rustic  settings  but  she  won't 
fellate  him.  "To  shoot  a  gun  at  a  little  quack- 
quack  is  fine,  to  suck  my  cock  is  beyond 
her."  He  also  visualizes  the  awful  headline 
if  he  presses  things  too  far:  jew  strangles 

DEB  WITH  COCK  .  .  .  MOCKY  LAWYER  HELD. 

Thus  the  60s— the  60s!— ended  with  the 
blowjob  still  partly  hyphenated  and  the  whole 
subject  still  wreathed  and  muffled  in  husky 
whispers.  The  cast  of  Hair  sang  of  "fellatio" 
under  the  list  of  things  like  "sodomy"  that 
"sound  so  nasty,"  and  oral  sex  was  legally 
defined  as  sodomy  by  many  states  of  the 
union  until  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
those  laws  only  three  years  ago— Clarence 
Thomas  dissenting.  The  colloquial  expression 
in  those  intermediate  days  was  in  my  opinion 
the  crudest  of  all:  "giving  head."  You  can 
hear  it  in  Leonard  Cohen's  droning  paean  to 
Janis  Joplin  in  "Chelsea  Hotel  #2."  and  also 
in  the  lyrics  of  Lou  Reed  and  David  Bowie. 
It  was  a  "knowing"  and  smirking  term,  but  it 
managed  somehow  to  fuse  the  mindless  with 
the  joyless.  This  state  of  affairs  obviously 
could  not  last  long,  and  the  entire  lid  blew  off 
in  1972.  when  some  amateurs  pulled  together 
S25.000  for  a  movie  that  eventually  posted 
grosses  of  S600  million.  Is  this  a  great  coun- 
try or  what?  This  film,  with  performances  by 
Harry  Reems  and  Linda  Lovelace,  was  one 
of  the  tawdriest  and  most  unsatisfying  screen 
gems  ever  made,  but  it  changed  the  world 
and  the  culture  for  good,  or  at  any  rate  for- 
ever. Interesting,  too.  that  Deep  Tliroat  was  fi- 
nanced and  distributed  by  members  of  New 
York's  Colombo  crime  family,  who  kept  the 
exorbitant  bulk  of  the  dough.  Mario  Puzo, 
then,  had  been  prescient  after  all.  and  with- 
out  his  deep  insight  the  Sopranos  might  still 
be  sucking  only  their  own  thumbs. 

The  recent  and  highly  amusing  docu- 
mentary Inside  Deep  Throat  shows— 
by  re-creating  the  paradoxically  Nixo- 
nian  times  that  re-baptized  Deep  Throat 
to  mean  source  rather  than  donor— how 
America  grabbed  the  Olympic  scepter  of 


the  blowjob  and  held  on  tight.  In  the  film, 
there  is  the  preserved  figure  of  Helen  Gur- 
ley  Brown,  den  mother  of  Cosmo-style  jour- 
nalism for  young  ladies  and  author  of  Sex 
anil  the  Single  Girl,  demonstrating  her  ap- 
plication technique  as  she  tells  us  how  she 
evolved  from  knowing  nothing  about  oral 
sex  to  the  realization  that  semen  could  be 
a  terrific  facial  cream.  ("It's  full  of  babies." 
she  squeals,  unclear  on  the  concept  to  the 
very  last.)  In  closing.  Dick  Cavett  declares 
that  we  have  gone  from  looking  at  a  mar- 
quee that  read  deep  throat,  and  hoping 
it  didn't  mean  what  we  thought  it  did,  to 
"kids  who  don't  even  consider  it  sex."  This 
would  leave  us  with  only  one  problem.  Why 
do  we  still  say,  of  something  boring  or  ob- 
noxious, that  "it  sucks"?  Ought  that  not  be 
a  compliment? 

There  is  another  thinkable  reason  why 
this  ancient  form  of  lovemaking  lost  its 
association  with  the  dubious  and  the  low 
and  became  an  American  handshake  and 
ideal.  The  United  States  is  par  excellence 
the  country  of  beautiful  dentistry.  As  one 
who  was  stretched  on  the  grim  rack  of 
British  "National  Health"  practice,  with 
its  gray-and-yellow  fangs,  its  steely-wire 
"braces."  its  dark  and  crumbly  fillings, 
and  its  shriveled  and  bleeding  gums.  I  can 
remember  barely  daring  to  smile  when  I 
first  set  foot  in  the  New  World.  Whereas 
when  any  sweet  American  girl  smiled  at 
me.  I  was  at  once  bewitched  and  slain  by 
the  warm,  moist  cave  of  her  mouth,  lined 
with  faultless  white  teeth  and  immaculate 
pink  gums  and  organized  around  a  tender- 
ly coiled  yet  innocent  tongue.  Good  grief! 
What  else  was  there  to  think  about?  In  or- 
der to  stay  respectable  here,  I  shall  just  say 
that  it's  not  always  so  enticing  when  the 
young  ladies  of  Albania  (say)  shoot  you  a 
cheeky  grin  that  puts  you  in  mind  of  De- 
liverance. 

The  illusion  of  the  tonsilized  clitoris  will 
probably  never  die  (and  gay  men  like  to 
keep  their  tonsils  for  a  reason  that  I  would 
not  dream  of  mentioning),  but  while  the 
G-spot  and  other  fantasies  have  dissipated, 
the  iconic  U.S.  Prime  blowjob  is  still  on  a 
throne,  and  is  also  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
that  throne.  It  has  become,  in  the  words  of 
a  book  on  its  technique.  The  Ultimate  Kiss. 
And  such  a  kiss  on  the  first  date  is  not  now 
considered  all  that  "fast."  America  was  not 
the  land  of  birth  for  this  lavish  caress,  but 
it  is  (if  I  may  mix  my  anthems)  white  with 
foam  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  In  other  cul- 
tures, a  girl  will  do  "that"  only  when  she 
gets  to  know  and  like  you.  In  this  one.  she 
will  offer  it  as  a  baiser  as  she  is  making  up 
her  mind.  While  this  persists,  and  while 
America's  gay  manhood  is  still  sucking 
away  as  if  for  oxygen  itself,  who  dares  to 
say  that  true  global  leadership  is  not  still 
within  our  grasp1 
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MICHAEL   WOLFF 


RUMSFELD  AND 
THE  GENERALS 

It  wasn't  surprising  that 
a  bunch  of  retired  generals 
(and  The  New  York  Times) 
wanted  Donald  Rumsfelds  head. 
The  shocker  was  that  the 
secretary  of  defense  had  been  able 
to  manhandle  the  Pentagon  into 
a  war  it  didn't  want,  with  troop  levels 
it  deemed  inadequate.  How  did  he, 
so  disastrously,  succeed? 


It  was  a  comic-book— ker-PLOW— knockout.  On  April  14, 
The  New  York  Times  dramatically  redesigned  the  grid  of  its 
front  page  to  report  that  a  bevy  of  retired  generals  were 
mightily  unhappy  about  how  Donald  Rumsfeld  had  run 
the  war.  The  entire  upper  right  of  the  page  was  rejiggered 
to  achieve  quite  a  sensational  j'accuse  effect.  The  thumb 
nail  pictures  (also  a  break  from  Times  style)  of  the  six 
generals  turned  them  into  something  less  like  bu- 
reaucratic malcontents  and  something  more  like 
Nuremberg  judges.  The  rare  treatment  seemed 
to  suggest,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  generals 
had  just  held  a  joint  news  conference,  possibly 
that  the  entire  military  edifice  was  in  revolt,  even 
that  an  absolute  sea  change  in  military  gover- 
nance had  occurred. 

As  it  happens,  this  was,  technically,  not  only  not 
a  sea  change,  but  not  even  current  news.  Many  of 
these  generals  had  been  openly  grumbling  about 
leadership  of  the  war  since,  well,  since  it  was 
clear  the  war  was  a  loser.  In  fact,  the  story  of 
the  disgruntled  generals  was  the  subject  of  a 
just-released  book,  Cobra  II— by  Times  reporter 
and  chief  military  correspondent  Michael  Gor- 
don and  former  Times  military  correspondent 
Bernard  Trainor,  a  retired  general— the  product 
of  interviews  done  over  the  past  several  years, 
outtakes  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the 
paper.  The  book  itself  (with  attribution)  would, 
a  week  later,  provide  another  story  about  intra- 
military  criticism  of  Rumsfeld.  In  any  event,  Rum- 
my was  dead  (however  long  he  managed  to  cling  to 
office— indeed,  suddenly  even  poor  Colin  Powell  was 
finding  the  nerve  to  publicly  bitch  about  him). 

In  the  telling— the  Times's  anyway— this  would  go  down 
in  history  as  the  uprising  of  the  generals.  Just  as  interesting,  it 
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was  also  the  uprising  of  the  Times.  But  before 
the  Tbnes's  account  of  the  generals'  uprising 
becomes  an  accepted  myth  of  the  Iraq  war, 
it  seems  worth  considering  why  the  Estab- 
lishment including,  but  hardly  limited  to, 
the  Pentagon  and  its  brotherhood  of  retirees, 
as  well  as  The  New  York  Times  itself— was  so 
patient  with  one  man's  shoot-from-the-hip, 
grandstanding,  egocentric  assault  on  the 
existing  order.  And.  too,  it's  probably  worth 
memorializing  just  exactly  how  the  amazing 
Rumsfeld  kept  the  dogs  so  long  at  bay. 

Robert  McNamara,  with  his  brillian- 
tined  hair  and  glum  defense  of  the 
Vietnam  War  during  the  L.B.J,  presi- 
dency, was  the  last  defense  secretary  run 
out  of  town  by  a  double-team  of  press  and 


continues  to  protest,  holding  the  bag.  (His 
tragedy  is  that,  as  a  man  who  liked  to  think 
what  everyone  else  was  thinking,  he  would 
have,  if  only  the  circumstances  had  allowed, 
gladly  changed  his  thinking.) 

Now  here's  the  Rummy  ontogeny. 

He's  crabby,  sour,  mean-spirited.  He  com- 
plains about  everything.  He's  always  dissatis- 
fied, chronically  irritated— as  well  as  being  an 
irritant  (some  of  the  adjectives  attached  to 
him  in  Cobra  II:  restless,  indomitable,  over- 
bearing, domineering,  impatient,  relentless). 

"1  don't  think  he's  ever  going  to  be  a  sol- 
id member  of  the  ship,"  James  Mann— in 
his  remarkable  and  definitive  account  of  - 
the  careers  of  the  Iraq-war  architects,  Rise 
of  the  Vulcans— quotes  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
complaining  about  Rumsfeld,  then  a  White 


self-protecting  Defense  Department  be- 
came responsive  to  new7  leadership,  disdain- 
ful of  its  old  fiefdoms,  willing  to  come  up 
with  radical  and  risky  ways  to  accomplish 
its  mission.  Indeed,  the  organization's  finely 
tested  plan  for  doing  its  central  job— that 
is,  fighting  a  war— was  suddenly,  with  little 
more  than  an  expletive  and  a  cranky  look 
from  Rummy,  thrown  out,  and  an  entirely 
different  one,  essentially  the  inverse,  ad- 
opted. General  Tommy  Franks,  among 
others,  tells  Rumsfeld  it  will  take  some 
385,000  troops  to  tackle  Iraq,  but  then, 
after  a  little  browbeating,  agrees  that 
125,000  will  do  just  fine.  (Rumsfeld,  say 
the  Cobra  II  authors,  "dismissed  one 
of  the  military's  long-standing  plans  and 
suggested  his  own  force  level  without  any 


IT'S  POSSIBLE  THAT  RUMSFELD  REPRESENTS  JUST  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  FIGURE  OF 


THE  C.E.0. ...  A  NASTY  GUY  WITH  CONTEMPT  FOR  EVERYBODY  AROUND  HIM. 


bureaucracy.  The  suggestion  by  many  com- 
mentators, in  the  aftermath  of  the  Times's 
setup  and  takedown,  was  that  McNamara 
and  Rumsfeld,  both  so  take-control,  so 
impressive,  so  C.E.O..  held  a  similar  sway 
over  rational  men— that  is,  until  a  botched 
war  broke  the  spell.  And  that  the  growing 
opposition  to  Rumsfeld  (who  does  bear  an 
uncanny  physical  resemblance  to  McNa- 
mara) should  rise  now  to  the  stature  of 
the  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam— these 
aggrieved  generals  are  our  heroes. 

Except  that  McNamara  was  a  figure  of 
personal  and  cultural  sobriety  and  stolid- 
ness— the  ultimate  representative  of  Estab- 
lishment values.  And,  relative  to  that,  Rums- 
feld was  obviously  quite  a  crazy  bugger 
(when  he  was  still  in  fashion,  this  was  more 
generously  called  being  a  change  agent). 

The  point  about  McNamara  was  that 
he  challenged  very  little.  This  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  purported  competence— person- 
ally decorous,  self-controlled,  consensus- 
oriented,  emotionally  withdrawn— who  nev- 
er met  a  bureaucratic  assumption  he  didn't 
subscribe  to.  He  was  not  at  odds  with  the 
other  country-club  members;  rather,  his  dis- 
tinction was  that  he  brought  purpose  and 
method  to  running  the  club.  When  reality, 
in  the  form  of  a  war  that  couldn't  be  won 
or  expedited  or  exited,  gobsmacked  him, 
his  reaction,  with  some  pathos— a  pathos 
he's  been  dramatizing  or  exploiting  ever 
since— was  that  he  was  only  executing  on 
the  assumptions  of  the  time.  Indeed,  when 
the  press  and  bureaucracy  turned  against 
him  and  the  war,  this  represented  high 
drama  precisely  because  the  entire  coun- 
try was  turning  against  the  assumptions  it 
once  had  held    leaving  him.  as  he  lamely 


House  aide  to  Richard  Nixon.  (In  this 
conversation,  Nixon,  Haldeman,  and  Kis- 
singer, all  of  whom  find  Rummy  irritating, 
agree  to  send  him  on  a  long  trip  to  Europe 
to  get  him  out  of  their  way.) 

What's  similar  about  McNamara  and 
Rumsfeld  is  that  both  are  professional  man- 
agers, but  one  is  the  organization  man,  the 
other  the  break-the-organization  man. 

In  the  case  of  McNamara  it's  perfectly 
clear  why  the  Establishment  would  accept 
and  protect  him,  and  why  it  would  be  so 
difficult  to  turn  against  him— he  was  one  of 
their  own.  But  Rummy? 

I  suppose  it's  possible  that  Rumsfeld 
represents  just  a  change  in  the  figure  of 
the  C.E.O.,  who  is,  we've  come  to  believe, 
a  nasty  guy  with  contempt  for  everybody 
around  him— just  like  Rummy.  And  yet, 
it  continues  to  be  hard  to  fathom  how 
such  a  sore  thumb,  such  a  hopeless  narcis- 
sist, such  a  spotlight  hog,  could  have  been 
a  success  at  the  Pentagon,  where  anyone 
with  any  inclination  toward  individuality, 
charismatic  or  dyspeptic,  immediately  gets 
his  head  shot  off. 

Beyond  the  fact  that,  like  McNamara, 
he  failed  miserably,  trapping  the  na- 
tion and  the  military  in  a  no-exit  war. 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  in  some  highly 
abstracted  management-case-study  sense, 
Rumsfeld  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  his- 
tory's most  effective  secretaries  of  defense. 
In  the  face  of  his  management  tech- 
niques—among them  his  screaming,  his 
public  belittling  of  subordinates,  his  con- 
stant threats  to  fire  or  demote  this  or  that 
impressively  ranked  general— the  famously 
wasteful,  lethargic,  impervious,  self-dealing. 


of  the  generals  raising  a  cautionary  flag.") 
The  same  generals  who  will  come  to  ulti- 
mately rise  up  against  him  (though  Franks 
himself  is  not  one  of  the  official  accusers) 
spend  critical  years  rolling  over  for  him. 
These  stubborn,  immovable  maestros  of 
the  status  quo,  men  who  know  they  will  be 
here  long  after  this  or  that  defense  secretary 
is  gone  (even  retirees  don't  really  go  any- 
where they  stay  in  the  club),  who  have  one 
overriding  mission,  to  protect  the  military  it- 
self, go  soft.  They  do  what  Rumsfeld  wants. 
Again,  despite  the  mortal  catastrophe 
that  ensued,  this  is,  at  least  from  a  man- 
agement point  of  view,  an  incredible  ac- 
complishment. The  Rumsfeld  approach 
honed  selling  Metamucil  at  the  Searle 
corporation— and  its  success  are  of  "Neu- 
tron Jack"  Welch  proportions  (with  a  little 
"Chainsaw"  Al  Dunlap  thrown  in).  By  the 
force  of  his  rotten  personality  and  endless 
micro-managing,  Rumsfeld  bent  an  un- 
bendable  organization  to  his  will. 

But  how?  Who  let  him?  Where  was  the 
army  when  you  needed  it?  In  some  sense, 
the  wacky  logic  of  how  Rumsfeld  found  his 
groove  is  the  logic  of  the  war  itself. 

There's  really  no  career  logic  that  should 
have  given  him  the  Department  of  De- 
fense job.  His  active  political  and  gov- 
ernment career  had  been  over  for  24  years. 
But  at  68.  having,  by  the  flukish  nature  of 
the  Bush  restoration  presidency,  actually  got- 
ten the  job.  he  lacked  a  critical  bureaucratic 
stabilizer:  the  desire  for  another  job.  Most 
everybody  in  government  is  always  busy 
positioning  himself  for  something  else.  An- 
other appointment,  a  future  race,  a  lucrative 
private-sector  spot.  This  has  a  socializing 
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If  you  have 

wrinkles, 

you've  probably 
heard  about... 

Idebenol 


But  can  this  new  "miracle"  cream 
really  work  as  good  as  they  say? 


You've  seen  it  on  the  news...  you've  read  about  it  in  magazines... 

People  who  have  used  it  not  only  love  it  but  are  buying  it  again  and  again  and  again...  racking 
up  huge  repeat  sales  at  the  cosmetic  counters  of  high-end  department  stores  (and  that's  at  a 
whopping  $1 09  for  a  3.4  ounce  tube).  The  cosmetic  industry  hasn't  been  this  excited  about  the 
debut  of  a  new  wrinkle  cream  since  the  introduction  of  that  "Better  Than  Botox®*?"  "stretch  mark  cream 
turned  anti-wrinkle  phenomenon™"  StriVectin-SD®  So  what  in  the  world  is  all  the  excitement  about? 


New  Product  Update 


predictably  resulting  in  'mutational  events'...  like  thinning 
skin,  loss  of  elasticity,  age  spots  and,  of  course,  wrinkles... 
the  classic  signs  of  premature  aging." 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  any 

skin  cream  that  can  make  67-year-old  skin  renew  itself  \  il 
the  efficiency  of  a  29-year-old. . .  and  "kill"  free  radicals 
(whatever  they  are)  at  the  same  time...  sounds  pretty 
amazing  to  me. 

However,  Dr.  Bishop  cautions,  "Although  the  data  from 
preliminary  research  and,  concededly,  the  remarkable 
anecdotal  reports  from  people  who've  used  Idebenol  sugges 
that  this  compound  is  highly  effective,  many  more  clinical 
trials  must  be  conducted  before  a  consensus  regarding 
this  novel  skin  cream  emerges  in  the  established  medical 
community."  [As  a  side  note:  Even  though  Dr.  Bishop  tells 
us  to  wait  for  a  "medical  consensus,"  after  our  interview,  he 
asked  for  a  free  tube  of  Idebenol  for  his  own  personal  use. . 
what  does  that  tell  ya?]  Nevertheless,  if  you're  like  most  of  u 
and  don't  give  a  flying  fig  about  a  "medical  consensus,"  but 
just  want  to  hear  "all  the  facts".,  try  these  facts  on  for  size: 

FACT:  A  32%  reduction  in  the  appearance  of  fine  lines, 
wrinkles  and  crow's  feet  after  one  month,  increasing  to  a 
57%  reduction  in  the  appearance  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles 
and  crow's  feet  in  just  3  months 

FACT:  A  34%  improvement  in  the  overall  appearance  of  th 
skin  after  one  month,  increasing  to  a  45%  improvement  in 
just  3  months 


The  new  "wonder"  potion  is  called 

Idebenol  (pronounced  e-deb-in-all),  from  prestige  skin 
cream  developer  Sovage™  Dermatologic  Laboratories™ 
But  why  are  cosmetic  "insiders"  betting  that  Idebenol  will 
not  only  make  you  look  years  younger  but  will  breathe 
new  life  into  a  maturing  (some  would  say  "stagnant") 
cosmetic  industry?  Well,  it's  surely  not  Idebenol's  less- 
than-spectacular  (some  would  say  rather  plain)  pale  green 
and  white  packaging.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  Idebenol  touts 
itself  as  a  "Facial  Anti-Oxidant."  Let's  be  real;  anti-oxidants 
are  nothing  new.  So  why  is  everyone  so  excited? 

The  reason  everybody  is  so 

eXClteCl  about  Idebenol  is  that  it  can  virtually  reverse 
the  hands  of  time.  I  know,  "reverse  the  hands  of  time" 
sounds  a  wee  bit  trite,  but  here's  one  juicy  little  fact  that 
will  get  you  off  your  butt  and  running  to  your  favorite 
cosmetic  counter:  In  a  clinical  trial  conducted  on  women 
with  an  average  age  of  67,  these  "mature"  women 
increased  their  Skin  Renewal  Rate,  or  "SR,"  so 
dramatically  that  it  matched  the  skin  renewal  rate  of 
women  in  their  late  20s  (29-year-olds  to  be  exact).  That's 
right.  67-year-old  skin  with  a  renewal  rate  of  a  29-year- 
old.  Amazing! 

SO  What  is  a  Skin  Renewal  Rate,  you  ask? 
Well,  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  Skin  Renewal  Rates  reflect 
the  speed  at  which  new  skin  cells  replace  old  skin  cells... 
in  other  words,  it's  a  standardized  measure  scientists  use 
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to  determine  the  skin's  "aging"  parameters...  and  one 
reason  a  29-year-old  always  looks  younger  than  a  67-year- 
old.  Not  quite  there  yet? 

It  turns  out  that  idebenol 

does  more  than  just  make  you  look 
younger.  Idebenol  is  a  highly  selective 
"free  radical  killer."  But  what  in  the 
world  are  "free  radicals,"  and  how 
does  "killing"  them  help  your  skin 
look  younger,  tighter,  and  firmer? 

For  an  answer,  we  turned  to 
Dr.  B.  Grant  Bishop,  M.D., 
noted  dermatologist  and 
Clinical  Professor  of 
Dermatology  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 
Dr.  Bishop  told  us,  "Free 
radicals  are  highly 
reactive  molecules 
that  can  severely 
damage  skin  cells," 
explaining,  "For 
more  than  three 
decades, 
researchers  have 
known  that  free  radicals 
accelerate  the  skin's  aging  process." 
scientific  terms,  free  radicals  initiate  a 
destructive  cascade  of  events  that  cause  the  denaturation 
of  structural  cellular  protein,  a  loss  of  enzyme  function, 
the  depletion  of  natural  cellular  protectants,  a  shift  in  cell 
membrane  lipid  oxidation,  and  ultimately  weaken  the 
skin's  immune  protective  system...  damaging  DNA  and 


FACT:  A  33%  reduction  in  the  appearance  of  wrinkle  dept 
after  one  month,  increasing  to  a  55%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  wrinkle  depth  in  just  3  months 

FACT:  A  40%  rise  in  skin  hydration  after  one  month, 
increasing  to  more  than  50%  in  just  3  months 

FACT:  A  32%  increase  in  the  appearance  of  skin  firming  an 
elasticity  in  only  14  days 

In  today  S  WOrld,  however,  it  takes  more  than 
science  alone  to  turn  an  incredibly  innovative  new  product 
into  an  international  "phenomenon"  like  StriVectin.  It  takes 
"buzz"  (what  we  used  to  call  word-of-mouth)...  the  fact  tha 
"celebrities"  use  it. . .  the  ultra-chic  swear  by  it. . .  and 
beauty  editors  write  about  it.  So  why  are 

"insiders"  so  sure  that  Idebenol  is 
destined  to  become  the  anti- 
wrinkle  phenomenon  of  this  or 
am  decade?  "Because  Idebenol  b 
not  only  the  most  advanced 
wrinkle  cream  to  hit  the  market  in 
years,"  says  Heather  Hurst,  Public 
Relations  Director  of  Sovage 
Dermatologic  Laboratories,  "but  peopl 
use  it,  love  the  way  it  makes  them  look, 
and  tell  their  friends.  It's  gotten  to  the 
point  that  just  having  a  tube  of  Idebenol 
(because  of  its  cost  and  limited  availability) 
has  become  sort  of  a 'status  symbol'...  in 
other  words,  Idebenol  has  buzz...  lots  and  lots 
and  lots  of  buzz." 

SO  Will  Idebenol  overtake  StriVectin 
as  the  world's  #1  selling  prestige  wrinkle  cream? 
Only  time  will  tell...  however,  the  "oddsmakers"  are 
betting  on  Idebenol! 
See  vou  at  the  cosmetic  counter... 

i.  O.  In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure  you  need  to  know 
that  as  part  of  this  assignment  I  received  a  free  tube  of 
Idebenol. . .  I  love  this  stuff! 
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effect— go  along  to  get  along.  Everybody's 
watching  his  own  back.  But  not  Rummy. 
For  him  this  is  it— a  last  career  shot. 

What's  more,  he's  already  done  this 
job— how  weird  is  that,  to  be  given  a  sec- 
ond chance?  To  have  spent  more  than  two 
decades  dreaming  of  what  you  would  do  if 
you  could  only  do  it  again  and  then  actu- 
ally be  able  to  do  it  again. 

He's  on  fire  (knowing  in  some  sense 
that  he'll  burn  out).  The  heat,  the  need  and 
desire  to  do  it  right  now.  creates  in 
him  an  eccentrically  anti-politic 
demeanor.  It's  an  unmediated  ag- 
gression, which  inspires  a  clear 
connection  among  language  and 
action  and  intention  and  mission 
that  is  almost  never  seen  in  the 
political  or  bureaucratic  worlds. 

In  politics  and  bureaucracies 
it  is  seldom  clear  what  somebody 
wants.  That's  the  way  you  pre- 
serve options  and  deniability.  and. 
not  least  of  all.  avoid  accountabil- 
ity. Rummy  is,  however,  absolute- 
ly straightforward.  He's  categori- 
cally clear:  you  suck  at  how  you 
run  this  place,  so  we'll  do  it  my 


then,  together  they  have  9/11.  creating  a 
moral  imperative  for  breaking  the  organi- 
zation (prior  to  9/11,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  on  the  job.  Rummy  was  bemoaning 
his  own  ineffectiveness;  even  the  conser- 
vative Weekly  Standard  was  calling  for  his 
resignation). 

Cheney  too,  long  out  of  government, 
heart-attack-prone,  and  a  fluke  in  his  role— 
another  part  of  the  restoration  corn- 
ed)—will  never  have  another  job.  ei- 


Pentagon  culture,  should  have,  through 
2002,  been  digging  in  their  heels.  They 
could  have.  In  some  screwy  way.  in  fact, 
the  role  of  warriors  and  of  the  civilians 
charged  with  their  oversight  had.  after 
Vietnam,  profoundly  reversed.  The  gener- 
als—no longer  bomb-them-into-the-Stone- 
Age  nutters— instinctively  resisted  war. 
while  the  civilian  overlords,  especially  the 
neocon  Mad  Hatters,  were 
into  it.  (Mann,  in  Rise  of  the 
Vukans,  recounts  a  Strange- 
lovian  story  in  which  Rums- 
feld, then  without  an  official 
government  position,  and 
Cheney,  a  congressman, 
disappear  together  over  various 
periods  during  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and.  unbeknownst  to  the 
press  or  virtually  anyone  else,  in 
a  classified  and  clandestine  pro- 
gram, role-play  parts  in  an  extra- 
legal government  to  be  constituted 
by  rump  authority  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  war.  Sheesh.) 

The  generals,  since  Vietnam, 
have  had  one  overriding  concern: 
don't  let  it  happen  again.  Any  situ- 


BOTH  ARE  PROFESSIONAL  MANAGERS,  BUT  McNAMARA  IS  THE  ORGANIZATION  MAN, 
RUMSFELD  THE  BREAK-THE  ORGANIZATION  MAN. 


way.  In  any  bureaucracy  worth  its  salt,  it's 
easy  to  deal  with  somebody  like  this— if  you 
know  what  a  person  wants,  just  don't  give 
it  to  him.  That's  what  bureaucracies  do: 
they  withhold. 

Bureaucracies  have  seen  prima  donnas 
and  grandstanders.  urgent  in  their  demands, 
come  and  go.  To  rush  into  a  closely  protect- 
ed organization  full  of  rituals  and  alliances, 
and  to  loudly  and  rudely  express  your  own 
needs  and  wants,  to  have  hissy  fits,  to  stamp 
your  feet,  to  insist  you're  right  and  every- 
body else  wrong  (the  Cobra  II  authors  report 
that  key  Rumsfeld  lieutenant  and  Pentagon 
intelligence  chief  Steve  Cambone  said  that 
Rumsfeld's  recipe  for  solving  the  army's 
problem  was  to  shoot  50  of  its  generals  in 
the  Pentagon),  to  be  a  total  prick— like  Rum- 
my—means you're  out  in  six  months  or  mar- 
ginalized as  an  organizational  albatross. 

Except  if  you  have  high  protection.  Of 
course,  that  would  mean  you  need  to  be 
protected  by  someone  who  cares  as  little 
about  being  liked,  about  politically  get- 
ting along,  about  career  advancement, 
as  you  do.  The  entire  nature  and  point  of  a 
vast  bureaucracy  makes  this  unlikely  (this 
isn't  the  private  sector— nobody  has  fuck- 
you  money).  But  in  a  perfect  bureaucratic 
storm.  Rummy's  got  Dick  Cheney,  and. 


ther.  This  is  it.  They're  both  unaccountable. 
Or  Rummy  is  accountable  only  to  Cheney, 
and  Cheney,  given  the  vagaries  of  this  pres- 
ident, is  not  quite  accountable  to  anyone. 

Iraq,  for  them,  is  not  just  Iraq.  This  may  be 
the  ultimate  and  only  explanation  for  why 
we  are  there— fighting  a  war  which  has 
virtually  nothing  to  do  with  the  specific  ter- 
ror problem  at  hand,  or  with  any  clear  and 
present  threat.  We're  in  Iraq  because,  for 
Rumsfeld  and  Cheney,  the  central  architects 
of  the  war.  it's  a  kind  of  objective  correlative: 
Iraq  represents . . .  something  large. 

You  can't  have  been  thinking  about  is- 
sues of  war  and  technology  and  process 
and  return  on  investment  and  about  what 
you  should  have  done  the  last  time  you 
had  the  chance  to  do  it  without  the  desire 
to.  well,  do  it.  put  it  into  practice,  make  it 
happen,  try  it  again.  (The  odd  restraint  of 
the  press  through  most  of  the  Iraq  adven- 
ture has  resulted  in.  among  other  things, 
a  reluctance  to  speculate,  as  was  often 
speculated  during  the  Vietnam  War.  about 
the  emotional  health  of  the  most  dedicat- 
ed worriers— i.e..  that  Cheney  and  Rummy 
suffer  from  some  substantial  grandiosity 
complex.) 

The  generals,  by  any  understanding  of 


ation  that  you  can't  get  out  of  is  no-win. 
And  the  people  who,  invariably,  will  be 
blamed  for  not  being  able  to  win  are  the 
people  in  the  military.  A  no-exit  war  (and 
most  modern-era  wars  are  no-exit  wars) 
costs  careers,  and  it  costs  money,  and  it  in- 
terferes with  a  way  of  life— say.  on  the  order 
of  the  way  a  sex-abuse  scandal  interferes 
with  life  in  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  most 
prominent  exponent  of  the  military's  doc- 
trinal campaign  to  never,  never  get  in  over 
its  head  is  Colin  Powell,  whose  Powell  Doc- 
trine of  overwhelming  force  was  effecti\el\ 
designed— as  Rumsfeld  and  Cheney  rightly 
understood— to  keep  the  military  from  ever 
fighting  any  war. 

Powell,  yet  another  restoration-comedy 
player  summoned  from  retirement,  be- 
comes an  unwitting  part  of  the  Rumsfeld- 
Cheney  bureaucratic  cabal.  Now.  Powell 
would  have  been  a  more  logical  secretary 
of  defense  than  Rumsfeld.  His  experi- 
ence with  the  Defense  Department  was  a 
lot  more  recent  than  Rumsfeld's,  and  he 
was  the  Pentagon's  most  illustrious  prod- 
uct. (Likewise,  one  might  have  thought 
Rummy,  having  done  Defense,  would 
have  wanted  the  more  prestigious  job  at 
State.)  Powell,  however,  at  Defense,  would 
have  predictably  continued  his  resistance 
to  actually  fighting  a  war  (and  maintained 
the  decision  hierarchy  of  other  generals 
reluctant  to  fight  a  war).  But  if  you  put 
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•11  in  at  State,  then  the  Powell  Doc- 
becomes,  willingly  or  not.  complicit 
in  whatever  military  action  is  taken  by  the 
Bush  administration  (and  Powell  himself 
becomes  pathetic  and  ineffectual  and  less 
able  to  rally  the  generals). 

And  something  else.  Rummy  is  a  good 
salesman.  A  war  that  doesn't  kill  anybody 
is  the  holy  grail.  It  was  the  elemental 
Cheney-Rumsfeld  point— in  some  sense, 
even,  their  reason  for  being.  What  the 
experience  of  Desert  Storm  and  Kosovo 
and.  recently.  Afghanistan  had  proved  is 
that  the  U.S.  had  the  technological  abil- 
ity to  wage  very  short  wars  with  very  little 
loss  of  life.  This  was  change  of  vast  his- 
torical magnitude,  and  a  value  proposition 
that  they  meant  to  exploit— with  fabulous 


Rumsfeld  at  the  podium.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  Dick  Myers  passively  standing 
behind  him— often  on  a  daily  basis.  '"In  the 
process.*"  writes  Mann,  "he  became  a  me- 
dia star." 

The  guy  represented  a  rude  slap,  a  poke 
in  the  eye.  a  terrible  thing  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  to  the  military's  fundamental, 
conservative,  organizational,  and  bureau- 
cratic way  of  life— an  egomaniacpetulant- 
ly  demanding  all  the  attention,  acting  out 
in  matters  of  strategy,  showing  off  in  a 
way  that  would  surely  get  people  hurt— but 
nobody  who  might  have  effectively  op- 
posed him,  or  simply  frustrated  him.  or 
denied  him  a  bit  of  the  spotlight  whence 
came  so  much  of  his  authority,  had  (as  it 
turned  out)  the  good  sense  to  do  so. 


With  a  broad  consensus  judging  Iraq 
now.  finally,  a  failure  (through  the  first  Iraqi 
election,  in  early  2005.  even  lots  of  liberal 
commentators  were  still  holding  out  the 
possibility  that  Iraq  would  turn  into  a  vic- 
tors for  democracy),  blame  can  reasonably 
be  apportioned  to  three  groups:  the  White 
House,  the  military,  and  the  media  (yes.  the 
intelligence  community— but  it  became  mere 
bureaucratic  pawn  in  the  calamity:  and  Con- 
gress, too.  but  it  is  excused  for  being,  by  its 
nature,  craven). 

"My  regret."  says  Greg  Newbold.  one 
of  the  three-star  generals  who  voices  re- 
-criminations  in  Cobra  //and  in  the  Tlmes's 
official  shanking  of  Rumsfeld,  "is  that  at 
the  time."  when  Rumsfeld  was  insisting 
Iraq  could  be  handled  with  just  125.000 


MOST  EVERYBODY  IN  GOVERNMENT  IS  ALWAYS  BUSY  POSITIONING  HIMSELF  FOR 


SOMETHING  ELSE. . . .  NOT  RUMMY.  FOR  HIM  THIS  IS  IT-A  LAST  CAREER  SHOT. 


returns.  Could  you  dare  bet  against  this? 
(The  Democrats,  overwhelmingly  voting 
with  the  president  when  it  came  to  the 
war.  sure  didn't.) 

That's  the  press  point,  too.  A  fast,  in- 
and-out  war  is  an  irresistible  story. 

There's  no  arguing:  Success,  or.  even, 
the  prospect  of  success,  redeems  every- 
thing. There  is  no  bad  success.  So.  from 
the  war  in  Afghanistan  in  late  2001  to 
the  invasion  of  Iraq  in  March  2003  it  was 
necessary  for  the  media  and  for  ambitious 
military  careerists  at  the  Pentagon  to  sus- 
pend judgment  on  the  buildup  to  the  war. 
If  we  were  in  and  out  with  125.000  troops 
in  60  or  90  days  (as  nutty  as  that  sounds 
now),  well,  nobody  would  say  boo— and 
everybody,  media  and  military,  would 
reap  serious  benefits  and  great  promo- 
tions. (Remember  how  well  CNN  did  dur- 
ing the  quickie  Gulf  War?) 

And.  to  boot.  Rumsfeld  is  a  dandy  me- 
dia figure.  He  takes  pleasure  in  the  media. 
He  likes  to  read  about  himself.  (In  Rise  of 
the  I  'a/cans,  Mann  finds  Henry  Kissinger, 
in  the  vast  cache  of  Nixon  White  House 
tapes,  grumbling  about  Rumsfeld  "posi- 
tioning himself  to  be  close  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times")  He 
likes,  of  course,  to  dominate  the  media. 
He's  a  peacock.  He's  in  love  with  his  own 
voice.  And  it's  a  good  voice.  He's  in  the 
Gingrich.  DeLay.  even  McCain  mold— he's 
a  staccato,  no-bull,  fighting-words  quote 
machine.  The  invasions  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  probably  the  most  covered  in 
history,  feed  this.  It's  a  vast  media  oppor- 
tunity—which Rumsfeld  controls  and  puts 
to  spectacularly  good  use.  He  convenes  an 
endless  stream  of  televised  press  briefings— 


Hence,  w  ith.  in  retrospect,  remarkable 
ease,  and  on  the  basis  of  absurd  and  ca- 
lamitous reasoning.  Iraq  happened. 

Cobra  II  a  military  history  to  the  extent 
that  the  military  is  the  source  of  this 
history,  is  a  collaboration  between 
two  institutions— the  Times  and  the  gener- 
als who  both  were  badly  snookered  by 
Rumsfeld  and  the  White  House.  (It  seems. 
too,  to  be  a  collaboration  w  ith  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  a 
right-wingish  think  tank  which,  in  another 
example  of  the  broad  defection  of  the  Bush 
base,  supported  the  writing  of  Cobra  II,  as 
well  as  Rise  of  the  Vulcans.) 

But  such  a  snookering,  to  be  ultimately 
successful,  needs  some  careful  timing.  In 
a  business  sense,  corporate  power  is  force- 
fully aggregated  by  larger  and  larger  acqui- 
sitions. The  difficulties  and  illogic  of  each 
acquisition  are  subsumed  by  the  drama 
and  expectations  of  the  next.  Likewise, 
what  should  have  happened  in  furtherance 
of  the  Bush-Cheney-Rumsfeld  ambitions 
was  for  Iraq  to  have  been  brought  under 
at  least  some  semblance  of  control,  even  il- 
lusory control  (who  can  doubt  that  the  trio 
genuinely  thought  this  was  realistic— or  that 
they  remain  stunned  that  it  wasn't  possible), 
so  that  another  front  in  their  global  war. 
ideally  in  Iran,  might  have  been  opened. 
This  should  have  happened,  timing-wise, 
shortly  after  the  re-election,  which  would 
have  carried  the  administration  through  to 
successful  midterms— except  that  it  didn't. 
The  whole  enterprise  of  military  transfor- 
mation and  brilliant  new-world  dominance 
died  in  the  unanticipated  malevolence  of 
the  Sunni  Triangle. 


troops.  "I  did  not  say.  Mr.  Secretan.  if 
you  try  to  put  a  number  on  a  mission  like 
this  you  may  cause  enormous  mistakes."" 
Some  regret. 

Likewise,  the  media,  or.  if  you  will,  the 
most  confident,  orotund,  and  self-satisfied 
voices  of  the  media,  were,  right  up  until 
Iraq  was  an  inescapable  fiasco,  boosters 
of  Run  Amok  Rumsfeld: 

"'Donald  Rumsfeld  has  distinguished 
himself  so  thoroughly  in  the  past  several 
months  that  his  position  is  now  not  only 
secure  but  also  a  showpiece  of  the  adminis- 
tration."" wrote  The  Washington  Post  in  Jan- 
uary 2002.  "Rumsfeld  is  a  Princeton  man. 
That  may  help  to  explain  why  he  is  the  man 
of  the  hour  as  secretary  of  defense.  Prince- 
ton is  the  most  military  of  the  great  Ivy 
League  colleges.""  wrote  the  historian  John 
Keegan  in  this  magazine,  grandiloquently, 
to  say  the  least,  in  February  2003.  "For  a 
moment  in  early  December."  began  a  Time- 
magazine  report,  just  before  the  2004  New 
Year.  "Donald  Rumsfeld  took  the  point  in 
the  hunt  for  Saddam  Hussein.  Leading  a 
convoy  of  unmarked  S.U.V.'s  through  the 
broad,  flat  streets  of  Kirkuk.  he  heads  for 
an  outpost  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division, 
which  has  been  rolling  up  resisters  in  the 
most  dangerous  swath  of  Iraq,  running 
north  and  west  of  Baghdad.  Rumsfeld  is 
warm  and  engaging  as  he  enters  the  make- 
shift U.S.  Army  headquarters— hailing  sol- 
diers, shaking  hands,  working  the  room  like 
the  old  Chicago  pol  he  is." 

Well.  yes.  enough. 

The  bureaucracy,  whether  it's  the  mili- 
tary or  the  media  bureaucracy,  protects  it- 
self. The  generals  and  the  press  will  weasel 
out  of  Iraq.  Rummy  goes  down  alone.  Z 
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W' hat's  a  good  corporate  citizen? 
It's  not  about  awards  or  mission 
statements  or  press  releases.  It's  about 
people.  People  who  care  about  what  they 
do  and  how  they  do  it.  And  at  Toyota,  we 
know  these  people  pretty  well,  because 
we  hire  them  every  chance  we  get. 

You  see  it  in  every  vehicle  we  build 
here.**  Our  over  32,000  team  members 


take  pride  in  everything  they  do.  Quality, 
teamwork  and  dependability,  that's  what 
they  are  all  about. 

Our  team  members  care  about  doing 
what's  right;  at  work  as  well  as  in  their 
local  communities.  They  really  are  good 
citizens.  Which  in  turn  makes  Toyota  a 
better  corporate  citizen.  Isn't  it  nice  when 
things  work  out? 


TOYOTA 
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TAKING  LIBERTIES 

British  prime  minister 
Tony  Blair  delivers  the  key 
speech  at  last  year's  Labour 
Party  conference  in  Blackpool. 


Blairs  Big 
Brother  Legac 


In  the  guise  of  fighting 

terrorism  and  maintaining  public 

order.  Tony  Blair's  government 

has  quietly  and  systematically  taken 

power  from  Parliament  and  from 
the  British  people.  The  author  charts 
a  nine-year  assault  on  civil  liberties 

that  reveals  the  danger  of  trading 

freedom  for  security— and  must  have 

Churchill  spinning  in  his  grave 


BY  HENRY  PORTER 


In  the  shadow  of  Winston  Churchill's  statue  opposite  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  rather  odd  ritual  has  developed  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  A  small  group  of  people— mostly  young 
and  dressed  outlandishly— hold  a  tea  party  on  the  grass  of 
Parliament  Square.  A  woman  looking  very  much  like  Mary 
Poppins  passes  plates  of  frosted  cakes  and  cookies,  while 
other  members  of  the  party  flourish  blank  placards  or,  as  they  did 
on  the  afternoon  I  was  there,  attempt  a  game  of  cricket. 

Sometimes  the  police  move  in  and  arrest  the  picnickers,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  officers  stood  at  a  distance,  presumably  consult- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  this  was  a  demonstration  or  a  non- 
demonstration.  It  is  all  rather  silly  and  yet  in  Blair's  Britain  there 
is  a  kind  of  nobility  in  the  amateurishness  and  persistence  of  the 
gesture.  This  collection  of  oddballs,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  had  stepped  out  of  the  Michelangelo  Antonioni  film  Blow-lp. 
are  challenging  a  new  law  which  says  that  no  one  may  demonstrate 
within  a  kilometer,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  of  Parliament 
Square  if  they  have  not  first  acquired  written  permission  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  This  effectively  places 
the  entire  center  of  British  government.  Whitehall  and  Trafalgar 
Square,  off-limits  to  the  protesters  and  marchers  who  have  tradi- 
tionally brought  their  grievances  to  those  in  power  without  ever 
having  to  ask  a  policeman's  permission. 

The  non-demo  demo,  or  tea  party,  is  a  legalistic  response  to  the 
law.  If  anything  is  written  on  the  placards,  or  if  someone  makes 
a  speech,  then  he  or  she  is  immediately  deemed  to  be  in  breach 
of  the  law  and  is  arrested.  The  device  doesn't  always  work.  After 
drinking  tea  in  the  square,  a  man  named  Mark  Barrett  was  re- 


cently convicted  of  demonstrating.  Two  other  protesters.  Milan 
Rai  and  Maya  Evans,  were  charged  after  reading  out  the  names  of 
dead  Iraqi  civilians  at  the  Cenotaph.  Britain's  national  war  memo- 
rial, in  Whitehall,  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

On  that  dank  spring  afternoon  I  looked  up  at  Churchill  and 
reflected  that  he  almost  certainly  would  have  approved  of  these 
people  insisting  on  their  right  to  demonstrate  in  front  of  his  be- 
loved Parliament.  "If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right."  he  once 
growled,  "when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed,  if  you  will 
not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure  and  not  so  costly,  you  may 
come  to  the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all  the  odds 
against  you  and  only  a  precarious  chance  for  survival.  There  may 
be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight  w hen  there  is  no  chance  of 
victory,  because  it  is  better  to  perish  than  to  live  as  slaves'" 

Churchill  lived  in  far  more  testing  times  than  ours,  but  he  al- 
ways revered  the  ancient  tradition  of  Britain's  "unwritten  con- 
stitution." I  imagined  him  becoming  flesh  again  and  walking 
purposefully  toward  Downing  Street— without  security,  of  course 
there  to  address  Tony  Blair  and  his  aides  on  their  sacred  duty  as  the 
guardians  of  Britain's  Parliament  and  the  people's  rights. 

For  Blair,  that  youthful  baby -boomer  who  came  to  power  nine 
years  ago  as  the  embodiment  of  democratic  liberalism  as  well  as 
the  new  spirit  of  optimism  in  Britain,  turns  out  to  have  an  authori- 
tarian streak  that  respects  neither  those  rights  nor.  it  seems,  the 
independence  of  the  elected  representatives  in  Parliament.  And 
w  hat  is  remarkable— in  fact  almost  a  historic  phenomenon— is  the 
harm  his  government  has  done  to  the  unwritten  British  constitu- 
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When  a  country  is  this  enchanting,  so  is  her  airline 


The  journey  to  paradise  and  back  should  be  everything  the  destination  is:  warm, 
intimate,  romantic,  relaxing  and  indulgent.  It's  no  wonder  then  that  the  airline 
born  in  Tahiti  does  this  best.  As  the  perfect  prelude  or  the  lingering  last  note, 
a  nonstop  flight  on  Air  Tahiti  N'ui  immerses  you  in  amenities  and  service 
that  echo  the  romantic  experience  of  Tahiti  itself.  Be  moved  by  Tahiti.  Be  moved  by 
Air  Tahiti  Nui.   wwvv.airtahitrnui.com 


Air  Tahiti  Nu. 
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tion  in  those  nine  years,  without  anyone  really  noticing,  without 
the  press  objecting  or  the  public  mounting  mass  protests.  At  the 
inception  of  Cool  Britannia,  British  democracy  became  subject  to 
a  silent  takeover. 

Last  year— rather  late  in  the  day.  1  must  admit  I  started  to  no- 
tice trends  in  Blair's  legislation  which  seemed  to  attack  individual 
rights  and  freedoms,  to  favor  ministers  (politicians  appointed  by  the 
prime  minister  to  run  departments  of  government)  over  the  scrutiny 
of  Parliament,  and  to  put  in  place  all  the  necessary  laws  for  total 
surveillance  of  society. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  go  back  and  read  the  acts— 
at  least  15  of  them  and  to  write  about  them  in  my  weekly  column 
in  The  Observer.  After  about  eight  weeks,  the  prime  minister  pri- 
vately let  it  be  known  that  he  was  displeased  at  being  called  au- 
thoritarian by  me.  Very  soon  I  found  myself  in  the  odd  position 
of  conducting  a  formal  e-mail  exchange  with 
him  on  the  rule  of  law.  I  sitting  in  my  London 
home  with  nothing  but  Google  and  a  stack 
of  legislation,  the  prime  minister  in  No.  10 
with  all  the  resources  of  government  at  his 
disposal.  Incidentally.  I  was  assured  that  he 
had  taken  time  out  of  his  schedule  so  that  he 
himself  could  compose  the  thunderous  re- 
sponses calling  for  action  against  terrorism. 
crime,  and  antisocial  behavior. 

The  day  after  the  exchange  was  published, 
the  grudging  truce  between  the  government 
and  me  was  broken.  Blair  gave  a  press  confer- 
ence, in  which  he  attacked  media  exaggera- 
tion, and  the  then  home  secretary.  Charles 
Clarke,  weighed  in  with  a  speech  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics naming  me  and  two  other  journalists  and  complaining 
about  "the  pernicious  and  even  dangerous  poison"  in  the  media. 

So,  I  guess  this  column  comes  with  a  health  warning  from  the 
British  government,  but  please  don't  pay  it  any  mind.  When  gov- 
ernments attack  the  media,  it  is  often  a  sign  that  the  media  have 
for  once  gotten  something  right.  I  might  add  that  this  column  also 
comes  with  the  more  serious  warning  that,  if  rights  have  been 
eroded  in  the  land  once  called  "the  Mother  of  Parliaments,"  it  can 
happen  in  any  country  where  a  government  actively  promotes  the 
fear  of  terrorism  and  crime  and  uses  it  to  persuade  people  that 
they  must  exchange  their  freedom  for  security. 

Blair's  campaign  against  rights  contained  in  the  Rule  of 
Law— that  is.  that  ancient  amalgam  of  common  law,  conven- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  experts,  which  makes  up  one  half  of 
the  British  constitution— is  often  well  concealed.  Many  of  the 
measures  have  been  slipped  through  under  legislation  that  appears 
to  address  problems  the  public  is  concerned  about.  For  instance, 
the  law  banning  people  from  demonstrating  within  one  kilometer 
of  Parliament  is  contained  in  the  Serious  Organised  Crime  and 
Police  Act  of  2005.  The  right  to  protest  freely  has  been  affected 
by  the  Terrorism  Act  of  2000,  which  allows  police  to  stop  and 
search  people  in  a  designated  area  which  can  be  anywhere— and 
by  antisocial-behavior  laws,  which  allow  police  to  issue  an  order 
banning  someone  from  a  particular  activity,  waving  a  banner,  for 
instance.  If  a  person  breaks  that  order,  he  or  she  risks  a  prison 
sentence  of  up  to  five  years.  Likewise,  the  Protection  from  Harass- 
ment Act  of  1997  designed  to  combat  stalkers  and  campaigns 
of  intimidation— is  being  used  to  control  protest.  A  woman  who 
sent  two  e-mails  to  a  pharmaceutical  company  politely  asking  a 
member  of  the  staff  not  to  work  with  a  company  that  did  testing 
on  animals  was  prosecuted  for  "repeated  conduct"  in  sending  an 
e-mail  twice,  which  the  act  defines  as  harassment. 

There  is  a  demonic  versatility  to  Blair's  laws.  Kenneth  Clarke, 
M.P  (Member  of  Parliament),  a  former  Conservative  chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  and  home  secretary,  despairs  at  the  way  they 
are  being  used.  "What  is  assured  as  being  harmless  when  it  is  in- 
troduced gets  used  more  and  more  in  a  way  which  is  sometimes 
alarming,"  he  says.  His  colleague  David  Davies,  M.P,  the  Conser- 
vative shadow  home  secretary,  is  astonished  by  Blair's  Labour 
Party:  "If  I  had  gone  on  the  radio  15  years  ago  and  said  that  a 
Labour  government  would  limit  your  right  to  trial  by  jury,  would 
limit— in  some  cases  eradicate  habeas  corpus,  constrain  your 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  they  would  have  locked  me  up." 

Indeed  they  would.  But  there's  more,  so  much  in  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  the  scope  of  the  campaign  against  British  free- 
doms. But  here  goes.  The  right  to  a  jury  trial  is  removed  in  compli- 
cated fraud  cases  and  where  there  is  a  fear  of  jury  tampering.  The 
right  not  to  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offense— the  law  of  double 
jeopardy— no  longer  exists.  The  presumption  of  innocence  is  com- 


it  is  often  a  sign  that  the 

media  have  gotten  something  right. 


promised,  especially  in  antisocial-behavior  legislation,  which  also 
makes  hearsay  admissible  as  evidence.  The  right  not  to  be  pun- 
ished unless  a  court  decides  that  the  law  has  been  broken  is  re- 
moved in  the  system  of  control  orders  by  which  a  terrorist  suspect 
is  prevented  from  moving  about  freely  and  using  the  phone  and 
Internet,  without  at  any  stage  being  allowed  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  him— house  arrest  in  all  but  name. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  attacked  by  Section  Five  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  and  Public  Order  Act,  which  preceded  Blair's  government, 
but  which  is  now  being  used  to  patrol  opinion.  In  Oxford  last 
year  a  21-year-old  graduate  of  Balliol  College  named  Sam  Brown 
drunkenly  shouted  in  the  direction  of  two  mounted  police  offi- 
cers, "Mate,  you  know  your  horse  is  gay.  I  hope  you  don't  have 
a  problem  with  that."  He  was  given  one  of  the  new,  on-the-spot 
fines— £80.  or  $140— which  he  refused  to  pay,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  taken  to  court.  Some  10  months  later  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  dropped  its  case  that  he  had  made  homophobic  re- 
marks likely  to  cause  disorder.  There  are  other  people  the  police 
have  investigated  but  failed  to  prosecute:  columnist  Cristina  Odone. 
who  made  a  barely  disparaging  aside  about  the  Welsh  people  on 
TV  (she  referred  to  them  as  "little  Welshies");  and  the  head  of  the 
Muslim  Council  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Iqbal  Sacranie,  who  said  that 
homosexual  practices  were  "not  acceptable"  and  civil  partnerships 
between  gays  were  "harmful." 

The  remarks  may  be  a  little  inappropriate,  but  I  find  my- 
self regretting  that  my  countrymen's  opinions— their  bloody- 
mindedness,  their  truculence  in  the  face  of  authority,  their  love 
of  insult  and  robust  debate— are  being  edged  out  by  this  fussy, 
hairsplitting,  second-guessing,  politically  correct  state  that  Blair 
is  trying  to  build  with  what  he  calls  his  "respect  agenda." 

Do  these  tiny  cuts  to  British  freedom  amount  to  much 
more  than  a  few  people  being  told  to  be  more  consider- 
ate? Shami  Chakrabarti,  the  petite  whirlwind  who  runs 
Liberty,  the  British  equivalent  of  the  A.C.L.U.,  believes  that  "the 
small  measures  of  increasing  ferocity  add  up  over  time  to  a  soci- 
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ety  of  a  completely  different  flavor."  That 
is  exactly  the  phrase  I  was  looking  for. 
Britain  is  not  a  police  state— the  fact  that 
Tony  Blair  felt  it  necessary  to  answer  me 
by  e-mail  proves  that— but  it  is  becoming 
a  very  different  place  under  his  rule,  and 
all  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  agree. 
The  Liberal  Democrats'  spokesman  on 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties.  David 
Heath,  M.P.,  is  skeptical  about  Blair's 
use  of  the  terrorist  threat.  "The  age-old 
technique  of  any  authoritarian  or  repres- 
sive government  has  always  been  to  exag- 
gerate the  terrorist  threat  to  justify  their 
actions,"  he  says.  "I  am  not  one  to  un- 
derestimate the  threat  of  terrorism,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  used  to  justify  measures 
which  have  no  relevance  to  attacking  ter- 
rorism effectively."  And  Bob  Marshall- 
Andrews— a  Labour  M.P.  who,  like  quite 
a  number  of  others  on  Blair's  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  deeply  worried 
about  the  tone  of  government— says  of  his 
boss,  "Underneath,  there  is  an  unstable 
authoritarianism  which  has  seeped  into 
the  [Labour]  Party." 

Chakrabarti,  who  once  worked  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  Home  Office,  explains:  "If 
you  throw  live  frogs  into  a  pan  of  boiling 
water,  they  will  sensibly  jump  out  and  save 
themselves.  If  you  put  them  in  a  pan  of 
cold  water  and  gently  apply  heat  until  the 
water  boils  they  will  lie  in  the  pan  and  boil 
to  death.  It's  like  that."  In  Blair  you  see 
the  champion  frog  boiler  of  modern  times. 
He  is  also  a  lawyer  who  suffers  acute  im- 
patience with  the  processes  of  the  law.  In 
one  of  his  e-mails  to  me  he  painted  a  lu- 
rid—and often  true— picture  of  the  delin- 
quency in  some  of  Britain's  poorer  areas, 
as  well  as  the  helplessness  of  the  victims. 
His  response  to  the  problem  of  societal 
breakdown  was  to  invent  a  new  category  of 
restraint  called  the  Anti-Social  Behaviour 
Order,  or  asbo.  "Please  speak  to  the  vic- 
tims of  this  menace,"  he  wrote. 

They  are  people  whose  lives  have  been  turned 
into  a  daily  hell.  Suppose  they  live  next  door 
to  someone  whose  kids  are  out  of  control: 
who  play  their  music  loud  until  2  a.m.;  who 
vilify  anyone  who  asks  them  to  stop;  who 
are  often  into  drugs  or  alcohol?  Or  visit  a 
park  where  children  can't  play  because  of 
needles,  used  condoms,  and  hooligans  hang- 
ing around. 

It  is  true  that,  in  theory,  each  of  these 
acts  is  a  crime  for  which  the  police  could 
prosecute.  In  practice,  they  don't.  It  would 
involve  in  each  case  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time,  money  and  commitment 
for  what  would  be,  for  any  single  act,  a  low- 
level  sentence.  Instead,  they  can  now  use  an 
asbo  or  a  parenting  order  or  other  measures 
that  attack  not  an  offence  but  behaviour 
that  causes  harm  and  distress  to  people, 
and  impose  restrictions  on  the  person  doing 
it,  breach  of  which  would  mean  they  go  to 
prison. 


How  the  asbo  works  is  that  a  com- 
plaint is  lodged  with  a  magistrate's 
court— the  lowest  level  of  court  in 
Britain— which  names  an  individual  or  par- 
ent of  a  child  who  is  said  to  be  the  source 
of  antisocial  behavior.  The  actions  which 
cause  the  trouble  do  not  have  to  be  illegal 
in  themselves  before  an  asbo  is  granted  and 
the  court  insists  on  the  cessation  of  that  be- 
havior—which may  be  nothing  more  than 
walking  a  dog.  playing  music,  or  shouting 
in  the  street.  It  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  standards  of  evidence  are  much 
lower  here  than  in  a  normal  court  hearing 
'  because  hearsay— that  is,  rumor  and  gos- 
sip—is admissible.  If  a  person  is  found  to 
have  broken  an  asbo.  he  or  she  is  liable  to 
a  maximum  of  five  years  in  prison,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  act  is  in  itself  illegal.  So. 
in  effect,  the  person  is  being  punished  for 
disobedience  to  the  state. 

Blair  is  untroubled  by  the  precedent 
that  this  law  might  offer  a  real  live  despot, 
or  by  the  fact  that  asbos  are  being  used  to 
stifle  legitimate  protest,  and  indeed,  in  his 
exchange  with  me.  he  seemed  to  suggest 
that  he  was  considering  a  kind  of  super- 
asbo  for  more  serious  criminals  to  "harry, 
hassle  and  hound  them  until  they  give  up 
or  leave  the  country."  It  was  significant 
that  nowhere  in  this  rant  did  he  mention 
the  process  of  law  or  a  court. 

He  offers  something  new:  not  a  police 
state  but  a  controlled  state,  in  which  he  seeks 
to  alter  radically  the  political  and  philosoph- 
ical context  of  the  criminal-justice  system.  'I 
believe  we  require  a  profound  re-balancing 
of  the  civil-liberties  debate,"  he  said  in  a 
speech  in  May.  "The  issue  is  not  whether 
we  care  about  civil  liberties  but  what  that 
means  in  the  early  21st  century."  He  now 
wants  legislation  to  limit  powers  of  British 
courts  to  interpret  the  Human  Rights  Act. 
The  act,  imported  from  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights,  was  originally 
inspired  by  Winston  Churchill,  who  had 
suggested  it  as  a  means  to  entrench  certain 
rights  in  Europe  after  the  war. 

Blair  says  that  this  thinking  springs 
from  the  instincts  of  his  generation,  which 
is  "hard  on  behaviour  and  soft  on  lifestyle." 
Actually,  I  was  born  six  weeks  before  Blair, 
53  years  ago,  and  I  can  categorically  say 
that  he  does  not  speak  for  all  my  generation. 
But  I  agree  with  his  other  self-description, 
in  which  he  claims  to  be  a  modernizer, 
because  he  tends  to  deny  the  importance 
of  history  and  tradition,  particularly  when 
it  comes  to  Parliament,  whose  powers  of 
scrutiny  have  suffered  dreadfully  under  his 
government. 

There  can  be  few  duller  documents  than 
the  Civil  Contingencies  Act  of  2004  or  the 
Inquiries  Act  of  2005.  which  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  for  the  government,  for  both  vastly 
extend  the  arbitrary  powers  of  ministers 
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while  making  them  less  answerable  to  Parliament.  The  Civil 
Contingencies  Act,  for  instance,  allows  a  minister  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency  in  which  assets  can  be  seized  without  com- 
pensation, courts  may  be  set  up,  assemblies  may  be  banned,  and 
people  may  be  moved  from,  or  held  in.  particular  areas,  all  on  the 
belief  that  an  emergency  might  be  about  to  occur.  Only  after  seven 
days  does  Parliament  get  the  chance  to  assess  the  situation.  If 


to  have  an  authoritarian  streak 


Human  Rights  Act.  "The  point  about  the  Human  Rights  Act.""  he 
declared,  "is  that  it  does  allow  the  courts  to  strike  down  the  act  of 
our  'sovereign  Parliament." "  As  Marcel  Berlins,  the  legal  columnist 
of  The  Guardian,  remarked.  "It  does  no  such  thing." 

How  can  the  prime  minister  get  such  a  fundamentally  impor- 
tant principle  concerning  human  rights  so  utterly  wrong,  especially 
when  it  so  exercised  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons?  The  an- 
swer is  that  he  is  probably  not  a  man  for  detail, 
but  Charles  Moore,  the  former  editor  of  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  now  a  columnist  and  the  offi- 
cial biographer  of  Margaret  Thatcher,  believes 
that  New  Labour  contains  strands  of  rather 
sinister  political  DNA.  "My  theory  is  that  the 
Blairites  are  Marxist  in  process,  though  not  in 
ide'ology— well,  actually  it  is  more  Leninist."  It 
is  true  that  several  senior  ministers  had  socialist 
periods.  Charles  Clarke.  Dr.  John  Reid.  recently 


the  minister  is  wrong,  or  has 
acted  in  bad  faith,  he  cannot 
be  punished. 

One  response  might  be  to 
look  into  his  actions  by  hold- 
ing a  government  investiga- 
tion under  the  Inquiries  Act, 
but  then  the  minister  may  set 
its  terms,  suppress  evidence, 
close  the  hearing  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  terminate  it  without 
explanation.  Under  this  act. 
the  reports  of  government 
inquiries  are  presented  to 
ministers,  not,  as  they  once 
were,  to  Parliament.  This 
fits  very  well  into  a  pattern 
where  the  executive  branch 
demands  more  and  more 
unfettered  power,  as  does 
Charles  Clarke's  suggestion 
that  the  press  should  be  sub- 
ject to  statutory  regulation. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be 
testing  your  patience  to  go 
too  deeply  into  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Regulatory  Reform 
Bill,  which  the  government 
has  been  trying  to  smuggle 

through  Parliament  this  year,  but  let  me  just  say  that  its  original 
draft  would  have  allowed  ministers  to  make  laws  without  reference 
to  elected  representatives. 

Imagine  the  president  of  the  United  States  trying  to  neuter  the 
Congress  in  this  manner,  so  flagrantly  robbing  it  of  its  power.  Yet 
until  recently  all  this  has  occurred  in  Britain  with  barely  a  whisper 
of  coverage  in  the  British  media. 

Blair  is  the  lowest  he  has  ever  been  in  the  polls,  but  he  is  still 
energetically  fighting  off  his  rival.  Gordon  Brown,  with  a  Cabinet 
reshuffle  and  a  stout  defense  of  his  record.  In  an  e-mail  to  me.  Blair 
denied  that  he  was  trying  to  abolish  parliamentary  democracy, 
then  swiftly  moved  to  say  how  out  of  touch  the  political  and  legal 
establishments  were,  which  is  perhaps  the  way  that  he  justifies  these 
actions  to  himself.  It  was  striking  how  he  got  one  of  his  own  pieces 
of  legislation  wrong  when  discussing  control  orders  -or  house  ar- 
rest—for terrorist  suspects  in  relation  to  the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  which  is  incorporated  into  British  law  under  the 
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anointed  home  secretary,  and  Jack  Straw,  the  former  foreign  sec- 
retary, were  all  on  the  extreme  left,  if  not  self-declared  Leninists. 
Moore's  implication  is  that  the  sacred  Blair  project  of  modernizing 
Britain  has  become  a  kind  of  ersatz  ideology  and  that  this  is  more 
important  to  Blair  than  any  of  the  country's  political  or  legal  insti- 
tutions. "He's  very  shallow."  says  Moore.  "He's  got  a  few  things  he 
wants  to  do  and  he  rather  impressively  pursues  them." 

One  of  these  is  the  national-ID-card  scheme,  opposition  to 
which  brings  together  such  disparate  figures  as  the  Earl  of 
Onslowe.  a  Conservative  peer  of  the  realm;  Commander 
George  Churchill-Coleman,  the  famous  head  of  New  Scotland 
Yard's  anti-terrorist  unit  during  the  worst  years  of  I.R.A.  bomb- 
ings; and  Neil  Tennant.  one  half  of  the  hugely  successful  pop 
group  Pet  Shop  Boys. 

The  idea  of  the  ID  card  seems  sensible  in  the  age  of  terrorism, 
identity  theft,  and  illegal  immigration  until  you  realize  that  the 
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centralized  database— the  National  Identity  Register— will  log  and 
store  details  of  every  important  action  in  a  person's  life.  When  the 
ID  card  is  swiped  as  someone  identifies  himself  at.  say,  a  bank, 
hospital,  pharmacy,  or  insurance  company,  those  details  are  re- 
tained and  may  be  inspected  by,  among  others,  the  police,  tax 
authorities,  customs,  and  M.I. 5,  Britain's  domestic-intelligence 
service.  The  system  will  locate  and  track  the  entire  adult  popu- 
lation. If  you  put  it  together  with  the  national  system  of  license- 
plate-recognition  cameras,  which  is  about  to  go  live  on  British 
highways  and  in  town  centers,  and  understand  that  the  ID  card, 
under  a  new  regulation,  will  also  carry  details  of  a  person's  medi- 
cal records,  you  realize  that  the  state  will  be  able  to  keep  tabs  on 
anyone  it  chooses  and  find  out  about  the  most  private  parts  of  a 
person's  life. 

Despite  the  cost  of  the  ID-card  system— estimated  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  being  about  £5.8  billion  (S10.9  billion)  and  by  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  as  being  between  £10  and  £19  billion 
(S17.2  to  $35.8  billion)-few  think  that  it  will  attack  the  problems 
of  terrorism  and  ID  theft.  George  Churchill-Coleman  described 
it  to  me  as  an  absolute  waste  of  time.  "You  and  I  will  carry  them 
because  we  are  upright  citizens.  But  a  terrorist  isn't  going  to  carry 
[his  own].  He  will  be  carrying  yours." 

Neil  Tennant,  a  former  Labour  donor  who  has  stopped  giving 
money  to  and  voting  for  Labour  because  of  ID  cards,  says,  "My 
specific  fear  is  that  we  are  going  to  create  a  society  where  a  po- 
liceman stops  me  on  the  way  to  Waitrose  [a  supermarket]  on  the 
King's  Road  and  says,  'Can  I  see  your  identity  card?'  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  have  to  do  that."  Tennant  says  he  may  leave  the  coun- 
try if  a  compulsory  ID  card  comes  into  force.  "We  can't  live  in  a 
total-surveillance  society,"  he  adds.  "It  is  to  disrespect  us." 

Defending  myself  against  claims  of  paranoia  and  the  attacks 
of  Labour's  former  home  secretary,  I  have  simply  referred  people 
to  the  statute  book  of  British  law,  where  the  evidence  of  what 
I  have  been  saying  is  there  for  all  to  see.  But  two  other  factors 
in  this  silent  takeover  are  not  so  visible.  The  first  is  a  profound 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  state. 
Nothing  demonstrates  the  sense  of  the  state's  entitlement  over 
the  average  citizen  more  than  the  new  laws  that  came  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  allow  anyone  to  be  arrested  for  any 
crime— even  dropping  litter.  And  here's  the 
crucial  point.  Once  a  person  is  arrested  he  or 
she  may  be  fingerprinted  and  photographed  by 
the  police  and  have  a  DNA  sample  removed 
with  an  oral  swab— by  force  if  necessary.  And 
this  is  before  that  person  has  been  found  guilty 
of  any  crime,  whether  it  be  dropping  litter  or 
shooting  someone. 

So  much  for  the  presumption  of  innocence, 
but  there  again  we  have  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised. Last  year,  in  his  annual  Labour  Party 
Conference  speech,  Blair  said  this:  "The  whole 
of  our  system  starts  from  the  proposition  that 
its  duty  is  to  protect  the  innocent  from  being 
wrongly  convicted.  Don't  misunderstand  me. 
That  must  be  the  duty  of  any  criminal-justice  system.  But  surely 
our  primary  duty  should  be  to  allow  law-abiding  people  to  live  in 
safety.  It  means  a  complete  change  of  thinking.  It  doesn't  mean 
abandoning  human  rights.  It  means  deciding  whose  come  first." 
The  point  of  human  rights,  as  Churchill  noted,  is  that  they  treat 
the  innocent,  the  suspect,  and  the  convict  equally:  "These  are  the 
symbols,  in  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals,  which  mark 
and  measure  the  stored-up  strength  of  a  nation,  and  are  a  sign  and 
proof  of  the  living  virtue  in  it." 

The  DNA  database  is  part  of  this  presumption  of  guilt.  Natu- 
rally the  police  support  it,  because  it  has  obvious  benefits  in  solving 
crimes,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  any  country  considering  the 


compulsory  retention  of  the  DNA  of  innocent  people  that  in  Brit- 
ain 38  percent  of  all  black  men  are  represented  on  the  database, 
while  just  10  percent  of  white  men  are.  There  will  be  an  inbuilt 
racism  in  the  system  until— heaven  forbid— we  all  have  our  DNA 
taken  and  recorded  on  our  ID  cards. 

Baroness  Kennedy,  a  lawyer  and  Labour  peer,  is  one  of  the 
most  vocal  critics  of  Blair's  new  laws.  In  the  annual  James  Cam- 
eron Memorial  Lecture  at  the  City  University.  London,  this  April 
she  gave  a  devastating  account  of  her  own  party's  waywardness. 
She  accused  government  ministers  of  seeing  themselves  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  state,  rather  than,  as  I  would  put  it,  the  servants 
of  the  state. 

"The  common  law  is  built  on  moral  wisdom,"  she  said, 
"grounded  in  the  experience  of  ages,  acknowledging  that  govern- 
ments can  abuse  power  and  when  a  person  is  on  trial  the  burden 
of  proof  must  be  on  the  state  and  no  one's  liberty  should  be  re- 
moved without  evidence  of  the  highest  standard.  By  removing 
trial  by  jury  and  seeking  to  detain  people  on  civil  'asbo'  orders 
as  a  pre-emptive  strike,  by  introducing  ID  cards,  the  government 
is  creating  new  paradigms  of  state  power.  Being  required  to  pro- 
duce your  papers  to  show  who  you  are  is  a  public  manifestation  of 
who  is  in  control.  What  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  is  that  the  state 
is  there  courtesy  of  us  and  we  are  not  here  courtesy  the  state." 

The  second  invisible  change  that  has  occurred  in  Britain  is 
best  expressed  by  Simon  Davies.  a  fellow  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  who  did  pioneering  work  on  the  ID- 
card  scheme  and  then  suffered  a  wounding  onslaught  from  the 
government  when  it  did  not  agree  with  his  findings.  The  worrying 
thing,  he  suggests,  is  that  the  instinctive  sense  of  personal  liberty 
has  been  lost  in  the  British  people.  "We  have  reached  that  stage 
now  where  we  have  gone  almost  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in 
establishing  the  infrastructures  of  control  and  surveillance  within 
an  open  and  free  environment,"  he  says.  "That  architecture  only 
has  to  work  and  the  citizens  only  have  to  become  compliant  for 
the  government  to  have  control.  That  compliance  is  what  scares 
me  the  most.  People  are  resigned  to  their  fate.  They've  bought 
the  government's  arguments  for  the  public  good.  There  is  a  gen- 
erational failure  of  memory  about  individual  rights.  Whenever 


categorically  say  that  he  doeL 

not  speak  for  all  my  generation. 


government  says  that  some  intrusion  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  an  entire  generation  has  no  clue  how  to  respond,  not 
even  intuitively. . . .  And  that  is  the  great  lesson  that  other  coun- 
tries must  learn.  The  U.S.  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  traditions  of 
individual  freedom." 

Those  who  understand  what  has  gone  on  in  Britain  have  the 
sense  of  being  in  one  of  those  nightmares  where  you  are  crying  out 
to  warn  someone  of  impending  danger,  but  they  cannot  hear  you. 
And  yet  I  do  take  some  hope  from  the  picnickers  of  Parliament 
Square.  May  the  numbers  of  these  young  eccentrics  swell  and  swell 
over  the  coming  months,  for  their  actions  are  a  sign  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  dogged  defiance  are  not  yet  dead  in  Britain.  □ 
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That  Chamf! 

Whether  a  young  woman  was  gang-raped  or 
innocent  lacrosse  players  arrested,  the  tragedy  at  Duke 
on  March  14  was  the  inexorable  result  of  many  wild  nigh 

and  many  deaf  ears.  From  a  key  witness,  neighbors, 
defense  lawyers,  an  internal  university  report,  and  a  south* 
community  in  turmoil,  the  author  gets  the  story  of 
a  team  spinning  out  of  control 

By  Buzz  Bissinger 
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in  Durham,  North  Carolina, 

ographed  on  April  28,  2006. 

pposite,  the  site  of  the  alleged 

rape,  610  North  Buchanan 

Boulevard,  photographed  on 

April  30,  2006. 


INVESTIGATION 


We  have  only  one  rule  here: 
Don't  do  anything  that's  detrimental  to 
yourself.  Because  if  it's  detrimental  to  you, 
it'll  he  detrimental  to  our  program 
and  to  Duke  University. 

—Mike  Krzyzewski,  Duke  University 

basketball  coach,  from  his  book 

Leading  with  the  Heart. 

The  series  of  photographs 
depicting  the  inside  of  the 
house  at  610  North  Bu- 
chanan Boulevard  around 
midnight  on  March  13 
were  by  all  available  ac- 
counts taken  before  the 
alleged  gang  rape  of  a  27- 
year-old  black  woman 
by  three  members  of  the  Duke  University 
lacrosse  team.  They  were  taken  before  the  al- 
most surreal  legal  chaos  that  unfolded  in  com- 
ing weeks,  during  which  a  phalanx  of  seasoned 
defense  attorneys  gathered  on  the  steps  of  the 
county  courthouse  passionately  insisting  that 
no  sexual  assault  ever  took  place  that  night, 
and  before  a  neophyte  district  attorney  in  the 
midst  of  an  election  campaign  insisted  with 
equal  passion  that  a  brutal  rape  did  occur. 
They  were  taken  before  the  lacrosse  team, 
ranked  second  in  the  country,  had  the  rest  of 
its  season  canceled,  and  before  the  coach  of 
the  team,  Mike  Pressler,  resigned  following 
the  revelation  of  a  shocking  e-mail  sent  by  one 
of  his  players. 

They  were  taken  before  hundreds  of  re- 
porters descended  on  the  campus  of  Duke 


happens  at  trial,  lives  and  reputations  have 
already  been  ruined.  But  the  photos  do  re- 
veal the  atmosphere  of  that  night,  a  side  of 
major  college  athletics  at  one  of  the  finest 
universities  in  the  country. 

They  show  the  living  area  of  610  North 
Buchanan  Boulevard,  just  off  Duke's  East 
Campus,  in  a  lovely  residential  section  known 
as  Trinity  Park.  A  banner  on  one  wall  reads, 
tailgate  party.  Over  a  doorwaybn  another 
wall  is  a  poster  with  the  slogan  it*s  hard 

TO  BEAT  A  TEAM  THAT  NEVER  GIVES  UP!  and 

an  insignia  of  the  Duke  lacrosse  team.  The 
boys— 41  of  the  47  members  were  there  that 
night  for  a  party,  according  to  an  application 
for  court-ordered  DNA  testing  that  was  later 
filed— ring  the  living  room  like  spectators  at 
a  cockfight.  They  are  watching  the  escort- 
service  dancers  who  have  been  hired  for  what 
a  defense  attorney  describes  as  "the  entertain- 
ment for  the  evening."'  Several  of  the  boys  sit 
with  their  backs  pushed  against  the  white 
walls.  Several  more  sit  on  a  patterned  couch. 
Most  are  in  shorts.  There  is  a  smattering  of 
short-sleeved  shirts,  yellow  and  green  and  red, 
with  one  that  says,  "I  V  Girl  Scouts." 

There  is  clearly  under-age  drinking  going 
on— it's  one  of  the  few  points  of  the  case  that 
no  one  disputes— and  many  of  the  boys  have 
the  evidence  in  their  hands,  cans  of  Natural 
Light  and  red  cups,  apparently  filled  with  Jack 
Daniel's  and  Coke.  There  has  been  drink- 
ing going  on  for  much  of  the  day,  according 
to  neighbor  Jason  Bissey,  who  remembers 
one  young  man  in  the  backyard  wearing  sus- 
penders with  built-in  beer  holders. 


Whether  what  happened  inside  the  house 
on  Buchanan  Boulevard  amounted  to  some- 
thing as  horrible  as  a  gang  rape  is  a  question 
that  won't  be  answered  until  trial,  presumably- 
next  spring,  if  it  is  ever  definitively  answered 
at  all.  The  case  is  already  awash  in  controver- 
sy, the  veracity  of  the  accuser's  claim  clouded 
by  everything  from  when  she  first  reported  a 
rape  to  police,  approximately  two  hours  after 
it  allegedly  occurred,  to  her  own  past,  which 
includes  a  criminal  conviction  and  reported 
treatment  for  a  nervous  breakdown,  to  the 
fact  that  10  years  earlier  she  made  a  similar 
allegation,  telling  the  police  in  Creedmoor, 
North  Carolina,  that  she  had  been  raped  by 
three  men  three  years  earlier— an  allegation 
that  resulted  in  no  charges.  According  to  one 
of  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  Duke  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  March  14  rape  allegation, 
part  of  the  reason  for  Duke's  initially  muted 
response  to  the  incident  (incredibly,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  Richard  Brodhead, 
did  not  know  there  had  been  an  allegation 
of  rape  until  he  read  about  it  in  the  student 
newspaper  on  March  20,  and  did  not  know 
the  accuser  was  black  until  March  24)  was 
that  members  of  the  Durham  police  did  not 
at  first  believe  the  accuser  to  be  credible. 

Already  in  the  Duke  case,  one  of  the 
suspects,  Reade  Seligmann,  according  to 
motions  filed  by  his  lawyer,  has  attempted 
to  establish  what  appears  to  be  a  convinc- 
ing alibi  to  show  that  he  was  not  even  in  the 
house  when  the  alleged  rape  took  place. 
Seligmann  called  taxi  driver  Moezeldin 
Elmostafa  at  12:14  a.m.  and  was  picked 


1  lie  team  was  headed  for  what  one  official  describe 


and  the  North  Carolina  city  of  Durham  and 
pumped  out  quick  and  mostly  facile  stories 
on  race  and  gender  and  privilege.  They  were 
taken  before  the  results  of  a  crucial  DNA 
test  on  46  Duke  lacrosse  players  found  no 
match  with  the  accuser,  making  her  allega- 
tions, that  she  was  choked  and  raped  and 
sodomized  for  about  30  minutes,  even  more 
uncertain.  They  were  taken  before  two  soph- 
omore lacrosse  players,  one  of  them  dressed 
in  a  coat  and  tie.  as  if  he  might  score  points 
for  decorum,  arrived  at  the  Durham  County 
magistrate's  office  in  handcuffs  in  the  early- 
morning  hours  of  April  18  charged  with 
first-degree  forcible  rape,  first-degree  sexual 
offense,  and  kidnapping.  They  were  taken 
before  a  third  player  was  indicted  nearly  a 
month  later  on  the  same  charges. 

The  pictures  reveal  nothing  about  the 
alleged  crime  beyond  possible  circum- 
stantial evidence.  They  do  little  to  clarify 
whether  the  alleged  horror  took  place,  or 
whether  something  equally  horrible  oc- 
curred—a false  accusation.  The  only  cer- 
tainty in  this  case  is  that,  no  matter  what 


A  few  of  the  boys  are  smiling  as  they 
watch  the  two  dancers  gyrate  in  various 
states  of  undress.  It's  spring  break  at  Duke, 
and  since  the  team  is  stuck  on  campus  for 
practice,  watching  these  women  perform 
is  apparently  a  way  of  team  bonding  and 
having  fun.  One  of  the  boys  is  looking 
away,  and  one  is  looking  down  at  his  cell 
phone,  as  if  to  suggest  that  the  evening's 
entertainment,  which  they  reportedly  paid 
S800  for,  isn't  turning  out  to  be  very  enter- 
taining at  all. 

A  documented  legacy  of  boorish,  we- 
can-do-whatever-we-please  behav- 
ior by  the  Duke  lacrosse  team  over 
the  past  five  years,  during  which  various 
university  administrators  have  talked  and 
pondered  but  failed  to  curb  the  activity,  is 
catching  up  with  the  team  now,  no  longer 
containable  in  the  guise  of  a  boys-will-be- 
boys  attitude.  The  team's  collective  acts 
have  built  up  toward  the  night  of  March  13. 
but  unlike  all  the  others,  this  one  will  have 
consequences  beyond  all  imagination. 


up  at  roughly  12:19  A.M.,  according  to 
an  affidavit  from  Elmostafa  that  was  part 
of  the  court  filing.  Those  same  motions 
also  raise  legitimate  legal  questions  about  the 
identification  procedure  police  used  with  the 
accuser,  in  which  she  was  shown  only  pho- 
tos of  members  of  the  lacrosse  team,  as  op- 
posed to  authorities'  interspersing  them  with 
so-called  fillers— pictures  of  nonsuspects— to 
ensure  the  fairness  of  the  process.  There  is 
also  the  fact  that  the  accuser  did  not  identify 
the  subjects  until  April  4,  three  weeks  after 
the  alleged  incident. 

If  the  three  suspects  have  been  charged 
with  a  rape  they  did  not  commit,  it's  a  hid- 
eous tragedy.  If  the  accuser's  claims  are  in 
fact  true,  it's  a  hideous  tragedy.  The  dam- 
age done  to  Duke,  which  in  roughly  three 
decades  has  transformed  itself  from  a  fin- 
ishing school  for  the  southern  elite  into  a 
world-class  university,  is  incalculable.  The 
damage  done  to  the  lacrosse  team  at  Duke, 
which  was  in  the  N.C.A.A.  championship 
last  year  and  which,  many  felt,  would  win  it 
all  this  year,  has  been  incalculable. 
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It's  really  fun  to  go  to  Duke. 

It's  really  fun  socially.  There's  that  little 

thing  in  the  middle  called  classes. 

-A  Duke  professor. 

Up  until  the  night  of  March  13,  Duke's 
rapid  rise  to  prominence  over  the  past 
several  decades  was  perhaps  without 
precedent  in  academia.  Under  the  guidance 
of  former  presidents  Terry  Sanford,  H.  Keith 
Brodie,  and  Nannerl  Keohane,  the  school 
transformed  from  a  regional  institution 
competing  with  such  southern  counter- 
parts as  Vanderbilt  University  and  Emory 
University  into  a  national  institution  com- 
peting with  the  Ivy  League  and  Stanford 
University. 

The  marketing  of  the  school  was  aggres- 
sive, and  so  were  efforts  to  lure  high-profile 
professors  from  other  universities  in  what 
was  likened  to  a  professional-sports  bid- 
ding war.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  school 
took  out  a  16-page  advertising  supplement 
in  The  New  York  Times  extolling  its  virtues. 
Beginning  in  the  1980s,  the  school,  in  an 
effort  to  make  its  field  of  humanities  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  country,  enticed  such 
scholars  as  Frank  Lentricchia  from  Rice 
University  and  Stanley  Fish  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Henry  Louis 
Gates  Jr.  from  Cornell  University  into  its 
fold.  By  the  late  1990s,  Duke  had  risen  to 
third,  behind  only  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
in  the  vaunted  rankings  of  universities  by 
U.S.  News&  World  Report. 

This  year,  the  school  offered  acceptances 
to  only  19  percent  of  the  19,358  seniors  who 
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LAX  RULES 

(1)  A  Duke  lacrosse-team 
practice  in  March. 
(2,  3)  Sophomores  Collin 
Finnerty  and  Reade  Seligmann, 
who  were  indicted  on  April  17. 
(4)  Coach  Mike  Pressler  and 
his  team  on  March  31.  (5)  Duke 
president  Richard  Brodhead  at 
a  press  conference  on  March 
28.  (6)  From  left:  attorney 
Michael  Cornacchia,  Kevin 
Finnerty,  and  Collin  Finnerty 
the  Durham  County 
mouse  on  April  18. 
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s  a  "train  wreck. 


applied,  the  lowest  admissions  rate  in  the 
school's  history.  Of  the  applicants,  1,548 
were  class  valedictorians  and  more  than 
1,300  had  combined  SAT  scores  of  1,550 
on  the  math  and  verbal  sections  of  the  test. 
Tuition  at  the  school,  including  room  and 
board,  is  $44,000  a  year,  and  roughly  40 
percent  of  Duke's  6,244  students  receive 
some  type  of  financial  aid  or  grants. 

But  in  spite  of  the  transformation,  the 
sense  of  immense  wealth  and  privilege  lin- 
gered. There  was  a  sense  that  the  school 
was  still  a  kind  of  plantation  on  the  hill 
built  by  the  tobacco  fortunes  of  the  Duke 
family  in  a  city  that  was  still  rediscovering 
itself  after  the  closure  of  the  factories  that 
had  once  produced  such  iconic  brands  as 
Chesterfield  and  Lucky  Strike.  There  was 
also  the  lingering  sense  of  a  school  where 
students,  regardless  of  their  academic 
credentials,  still  considered  partying  as 
something  of  a  Duke  birthright,  what  one 
professor  dubbed  "Cruiseship  Duke." 

The  allegations  of  rape  were  called  a  per- 
fect storm  by  many,  as  they  brought  issues  of 
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race  and  gender  and  town-gown  friction  and 
the  role  of  athletics  into  glaring  view.  '"This 
is  like  Katrina  in  your  own  backyard ,*'  said 
history  professor  Peter  Wood,  and  resent- 
ment of  Duke  as  a  perceived  place  of  white 
privilege  was  particularly  acute  at  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  the  mostly 
black  institution  in  Durham  attended  by  the 
accuser.  "it's  the  same  old  story.  Duke  up. 
Central  down."  said  a  Central  student  in  an 
interview  with  a  reporter,  a  refrain  that  was 
echoed  repeatedly. 

Relations  between  Duke  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Trinity  Park,  where  the  rape 
allegedly  occurred,  had  been  horrific 
for  years.  According  to  numerous  inter- 
views with  residents.  Duke  students,  in  a 
partying  cycle  that  began  on  Thursday, 
routinely  roamed  the  tree-lined  streets  of 
the  neighborhood  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  drunk  and  unruly,  lying  in  their 
own  vomit,  urinating  on  cars,  smashing 
beer  bottles,  calling  residents  who  asked 


Within  the  culture  of  sports  at  Duke  was 
the  subculture  of  the  men*s  lacrosse  team, 
described  in  interviews  and  documents  as 
almost  sect-like  in  the  way  members  tended 
to  live  together  and  take  the  same  classes 
together  and  go  out  together  and  party  to- 
gether. That  did  not  necessarily  make  them 
different  from  other  sports  teams  at  Duke, 
where,  as  Starn  put  it.  "athletes  are  isolated 
from  broader  student  life."  But  unlike  col- 
lege basketball  and  football,  where  student- 
athletes  routinely  come  from  inner-city  set- 
tings and  small  rural  settings  and  play  on 
teams  in  which  African-Americans  have 
a  dominant  presence,  lacrosse  offered  no 
diversity. 

The  2006  team,  with  the  exception  of 
one  player,  was  exclusively  white.  Only  2 
players  were  from  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  33  were  from  New  York.  Maryland, 
or  New  Jersey.  The  background  of  the  team 
was  rooted  in  East  Coast  suburbia,  with 
a  sizable  percentage  coming  from  private 


for  before,  only  more  of  them.  "I  guess  the 
biggest  thing  I  was  expecting  was  the  guys 
to  be  more  mature.  To  me.  when  a  man  is 
more  mature  he  understands  that  you  might 
not  get  what  you  think  you're  gonna  get.  so 
they're  more  apt  to  be  O.K.  with  that." 

She  drove  to  610  North  Buchanan  Bou- 
levard, arriving  at  about  11.  She  wasn't 
familiar  with  the  address,  and  as  she  ap- 
proached she  realized  that  the  house  might 
be  some  type  of  off-campus  student  resi- 
dence. Initially,  she  did  not  stop,  as  it  was 
clear  to  her  that  this  wasn't  a  bachelor 
party  but  a  party  with  students.  "At  first 
.  I  didn't  want  to  stay,  because  I  saw  all 
these  young  guys."  she  said.  So  she  drove 
around  the  block  before  deciding  to  stop. 

She  was  met  at  the  car  by  someone  she 
called  "Dan  F."  during  the  evening.  Accord- 
ing to  the  application  for  DNA  testing,  he  was 
Dan  Flannery.  one  of  the  team's  co-captains 
and  a  resident  of  the  house,  and  he  had 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  party.  Flan- 


"I  am  convinced  that  there  was  a  rape,  yes,  s 


them  to  keep  the  noise  down  "bitches." 

The  night  of  March  13  also  unleashed 
questions  about  the  role  of  athletics  at 
Duke,  which,  unlike  its  Ivy  League  coun- 
terparts, plays  in  the  highly  competitive  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  and  offers  athletic 
scholarships.  Without  a  doubt,  the  greatest 
public  face  of  Duke  is  its  vaunted  basket- 
ball team,  among  the  top-ranked  teams  in 
the  country  year  in  and  year  out.  The  most 
visible  person  on  campus  is  basketball 
coach  Mike  Krzyzewski.  and  he  may  be 
the  most  powerful. 

When  Richard  Brodhead  left  Yale  to 
become  the  president  of  Duke  in  July  of 
2004.  one  of  his  first  acts,  literally  with- 
in days  of  his  arrival,  was  to  help  keep 
Krzyzewski  from  leaving  the  university  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Lakers.  At  one  pep  rally, 
Brodhead  reportedly  took  a  megaphone 
and  yelled  for  "Coach  K"  to  stay. 

"I  like  Dick.  I  know:  him,"  said  Orin 
Starn.  a  professor  of  cultural  anthropology. 
"1  thought  it  was  humiliating  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  when  we  should  be 
celebrating,  thinking  about  plans  for  the 
university,  is  forced  to  play  the  role  of  suppli- 
cant begging  the  basketball  coach  to  stay." 

"It  revealed  the  lay  of  the  land,  that  athlet- 
ics is  oversized  at  the  university."  said  Starn, 
who  noted  that  in  a  class  of  125  students  he 
taught  one  semester  on  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy, roughly  15  came  up  to  him  at  the  Hn- 
ning  with  a  list  of  eight  to  nine  ch  sk 
would  have  to  miss  because  of  their  partici- 
pation in  sports.  "The  fact  is.  you  can't  be  a 
real  college  student  if  you're  missing  a  lot  of 
class  and  too  tired  to  do  the  work." 


schools.  (Twelve  players  came  from  the  ex- 
clusive private  schools  the  three  rape  sus- 
pects attended.) 

They  just  hollered  it  out,  "Nigger, " 
"Nigger,"  "Nigger." 

—Kim  Roberts 

Sometime  around  seven  p.m.  on  March 
13,  31-year-old  Kim  Roberts  got  a  call 
from  the  escort  service  she  worked 
for  saying  there  was  going  to  be  a  bachelor 
party  at  a  private  residence  with  about  15 
men.  Roberts  had  been  working  for  the  ser- 
vice for  about  six  months.  "It  was  what  was 
available."  she  said  in  an  interview  with  Van- 
it}-  Fair,  in  which  she  openly  acknowledged 
a  conviction  in  Durham  County  for  embez- 
zling from  an  employer  and  going  to  Califor- 
nia in  violation  of  the  terms  of  her  probation. 
Upon  her  return  to  Durham,  she  said,  she 
knew  there  was  a  warrant  for  her  arrest  for  a 
missed  appointment  with  her  probation  offi- 
cer. The  mother  of  a  young  daughter,  unable 
to  find  a  regular  job.  she  said,  she  had  turned 
to  the  escort  service  for  work. 

Roberts  said  all  of  her  escort  experience 
up  to  that  point  had  been  confined  to  small 
parties  of  two  or  three  at  local  hotels,  so  the 
number  of  men  she  was  told  would  be  at  this 
event  did  give  her  pause.  It  was  "something 
to  think  about."  she  said,  but  such  concerns 
were  alleviated  when  the  escort  agency 
told  her  that  a  woman  with  "more  experi- 
ence" in  such  settings  would  also  be  there. 
f  -  addition,  as  it  was  going  to  be  a  bachelor 
.  she  assumed  the  men  there  would 
se  to  30  or  perhaps  a  little  older— in 
othei     ords.  like  the  men  she  had  danced 


nery's  role  was  also  confirmed  by  his  lawy  er. 

He  was  "very  respectful."  Roberts  said. 
But  she  still  wasn't  sure  she  wanted  to  stay. 
because  it  wasn't  the  setting  she  had  ex- 
pected. She  talked  to  Flannery  for  several 
minutes,  then  to  another  person,  whom  she 
believed  was  also  a  resident  of  the  house.  As 
she  was  doing  so,  other  members  of  the  Duke 
lacrosse  team  started  coming  out  the  front 
door.  She  saw  them  urinating  in  front  of  her 
off  the  front  porch.  "There  was  plenty  of  piss- 
ing off  the  porch  outside."  she  said,  and  in  the 
course  of  waiting  for  the  second  dancer  to  ar- 
rive, roughly  half  an  hour,  she  saw  at  least  five 
players  relieve  themselves  in  this  manner. 

As  Roberts  was  waiting,  a  Durham  po- 
lice car  drove  by  twice.  Because  of  the  war- 
rant for  her  arrest,  she  said,  she  became  ner- 
vous and  asked  to  move  behind  the  house. 

At  first,  she  said,  she  had  been  told  that 
the  boys  inside  were  members  of  the  Duke 
track  and  baseball  teams.  Once  she  got  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  she  said,  she  was  told 
that  in  fact  they  were  members  of  the  lacrosse 
team.  It  was  in  this  conversation.  Roberts 
said,  that  she  learned  that  a  specific  request 
had  been  made  for  a  white  woman  and  a  His- 
panic woman.  She  said  she  was  asked  about 
her  nationality  at  one  point— she  was  born  to 
a  Korean  mother  and  an  African-American 
father,  but  in  the  past  she  had  been  taken  for 
Hispanic.  "I  fit  the  bill  of  the  Hispanic,  so 
of  course  they  were  assuming  the  next  girl 
would  be  white."  she  said.  "And  then  here  she 
comes,  walking  around  the  corner." 

The  second  dancer  to  arrive  was  black. 
Roberts  said  she  could  sense  the  hesitation  in 
those  milling  outside  as  the  second  dancer  ar- 
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rived.  According  to  Roberts,  the  person  who 
had  told  her  that  a  white  dancer  had  been 
asked  for  "expressed  in  some  way  that  they 
might  not  be  happy"  with  the  second  dancer. 
"I  can't  remember  how  he  put  it  or  what  way 
he  said  it.  but  I  said  to  him,  'Well,  they're  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  a  decision  and  make  it 
now.'" 

The  decision  was  made  to  go  forward. 
Roberts  told  the  boys  to  go  inside  the  house 
so  she  could  talk  to  the  other  dancer  for  a 
few  minutes  and  try  to  get  to  know  her.  De- 
fense attorneys  have  vigorously  asserted  that 
she  was  highly  impaired  when  she  arrived. 
Unlike  Roberts,  she  arrived  already  in  cos- 
tume, and  based  on  the  pictures  that  were 
taken  that  night,  there  also  appeared  to  be 
open  cuts  both  on  her  knee  and  on  her  foot. 

On  the  basis  of  a  private  conversation 
Roberts  had  with  one  of  the  defense  attor- 
neys in  the  case,  statements  were  attributed 
to  her  publicly  that  said  she  had  found  the 
other  woman  "loopy"  from  the  very  outset. 


the  other  dancer  would  fully  degrade  each 
other  during  the  course  of  the  performance. 

"As  soon  as  we  showed  ourselves  in  our 
costumes,  it  was  on."  she  said.  "They  were 
ready  to  see  whatever  they  were  going  to 
see,  and  so  it  got  loud  from  there  and  there 
was  no  time.  There  was  no  time.  There  was 
no  wait.  It  was  just  a  go  from  there. 

"You  have  to  think  of  two  little  girls 
among  how  many  big  boys?  That  in  and  of 
itself  is  intimidating  if  they  are  not  being 
respectful  of  my  feelings,  my  space. 

"How  is  someone  supposed  to  perform  a 
show  if  they're  wondering,  O.K.,  what's  this 
guy  talking  about  over  here?  Am  I  going  to 
have  to  worry  about  my  safety?  Things  were 
said  that  made  me  concerned  for  my  safety." 

Because  she  is  certain  to  be  called  as 
a  witness  at  trial,  she  was  reluctant 
to  provide  full  details  of  all  that  hap- 
pened inside  the  house  when  she  and  the 
other  dancer  were  performing.  According  to 


It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  the  evening,  some- 
time around  12:50  a.m.,  that  an  already 
unsettling  night  grew  even  more  unset- 
tling for  Roberts.  She  and  the  other  dancer 
were  near  Roberts's  navy-blue  Honda  getting 
ready  to  go.  Many  of  the  boys  were  milling 
around  at  that  point,  she  said,  some  on  the 
front  lawn,  some  in  a  field  across  the  street. 
They  were  angry,  said  Roberts.  According 
to  defense  attorneys  and  previous  media  ac- 
counts, they  felt  cheated  because  the  perfor- 
mance they  paid  S800  for  had  lasted  only  sev- 
eral minutes.  But  Roberts  said  she  found  the 
anger  hard  to  fathom,  given  the  way  the  boys 
had  behaved.  "Any  human  should  understand 
they  were  acting  idiotically,"  she  said.  "There 
was  only  one  person  who  said  to  me.  'I  under- 
stand that  you  might  feel  intimidated.'  He  at 
least  made  it  seem  like  he  understood  where 
I  was  coming  from,  why  I  stopped  [dancing]." 
It  was  when  she  was  in  the  car  with  the  other 
dancer,  getting  ready  to  drive  off,  she  said, 
that  she  heard  one  of  the  boys  in  the  field  yell 


)istrict  Attorney  Michael  Nifong  said  on  The  Abrams  Report. 


In  the  interview  with  Vanity  Fair,  Roberts 
said  that  characterization  was  incorrect.  She 
said  that,  when  they  had  been  behind  the 
house  initially,  the  other  dancer  was  "abso- 
lutely fine,"  in  stark  contrast  to  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  Roberts  found  her  com- 
pletely incoherent.  "We  talked.  We  joked  a 
little  bit,"  said  Roberts.  "I  told  her  I  was  new 
to  this  and  didn't  really  know  what  I  was  do- 
ing. [She]  told  me  that  she  danced  at  a  club 
and  was  a  little  more  experienced.  She  told 
me  about  her  kids."  She  had  two  children 
and  was  a  student  at  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  in  Durham. 

"It  was  a  regular,  normal  conversation," 
Roberts  said,  "nothing  that  set  off  any  alarm 
bells  in  my  head." 

Before  Roberts  went  inside,  she  spoke  to 
several  players  about  the  need  for  the  respect 
shown  her  outside  to  continue  inside  once  the 
performing  started.  "  'O.K.,  you  guys  seem 
very  respectful,' "  she  said  she  told  them.  "  'If 
everybody  acts  as  you  are  acting.  I'm  sure 
we'll  have  a  fun  time.  I'm  sure  we'll  have  a 
good  time.'  They  completely  assured  me  that 
everybody  in  there  were  good  guys— 'Every- 
body in  there  is  respectful,  and  you  will  be  fine 
and  safe.'  [I  was]  completely  assured  of  that." 

But  from  the  outset,  when  she  and  the 
other  dancer  began  to  perform  in  the  living 
room,  Roberts  said,  she  felt  overwhelmed. 
"They  definitely  were  drunk  and  drinking." 
she  said,  and  it  wasn't  simply  beer  but  hard 
alcohol,  as  she  saw  a  large  bottle  of  Jack  Dan- 
iel's. As  soon  as  Roberts  got  her  first  look  at 
the  boys  in  the  room,  she  could  see  that  some 
of  them  were  very  young.  In  hindsight,  she  also 
thinks  there  was  an  expectation  that  she  and 


defense  attorney  William  Thomas,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  team  captains,  it  was  shortly 
after  the  performance  had  begun  that  one 
of  the  players  asked  the  dancers  if  they  had 
brought  "any  toys,"  an  apparent  reference  to 
sexual  toys.  Thomas  said  Roberts  responded 
by  saying  something  to  the  effect  of  "What's 
wrong,  white  boy,  is  your  dick  too  small0" 
(Roberts  refused  to  comment  on  Thomas's 
claim.  A  source,  however,  readily  conceded 
that  she  did  make  a  comment  similar  to  the 
one  described  by  Thomas,  but  only  at  the 
end  of  the  evening,  after  one  of  the  players 
had  called  her  a  "nigger.") 

Thomas  said  that  the  same  player  who 
made  the  reference  to  "toys"  subsequently 
lifted  up  a  broomstick  and  said  words  to 
the  effect  of  "Here,  you  can  use  this."  This 
version  is  also  borne  out  by  the  application 
filed  by  the  district  attorney's  office  for 
court-ordered  DNA  testing,  but  with  words 
far  more  graphic.  According  to  the  appli- 
cation, the  player  said  to  the  women.  "I'm 
gonna  shove  this  up  you."  It  was  after  the 
reference  to  the  broomstick,  according  to 
both  Thomas  and  the  application,  that  the 
dancing  ended. 

According  to  the  application,  Roberts 
and  the  other  dancer  went  outside.  It  was 
upon  the  other  dancer's  return  to  the  house, 
after  having  been  talked  back  inside,  that 
she  was  pulled  into  a  bathroom,  held  down, 
and  sexually  assaulted  anally,  vaginally, 
and  orally  by  three  males  over  an  approxi- 
mate 30-minute  time  frame.  Roberts  has 
said  in  previous  interviews  that  she  did  not 
witness  the  alleged  rape  and  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  whether  it  took  place. 


the  word  "nigger."  followed  by  several  other 
boys  shouting  the  racial  epithet. 

Roberts  was  not  the  only  person  who 
heard  a  racist  comment.  Jason  Bissey,  the 
next-door  neighbor,  said  in  an  interview  he 
heard  one  of  the  players  say,  "Hey.  bitch, 
thank  your  grandpa  for  your  nice  cotton 
shirt!"  as  the  Honda  was  driving  off. 

"They  just  hollered  it  out.  'Nigger.'  'Nig- 
ger,' 'Nigger,' "  said  Roberts.  "They  were 
hollering  it  for  all  to  hear.  They  didn't  care 
who  heard  it." 

Roberts  said  she  immediately  got  on  her 
cell  phone  and  called  the  police  and  told 
them  what  had  occurred.  She  did  not  give 
her  name,  she  said,  because  of  her  arrest 
warrant,  and  because  she  didn't  want  them 
to  know  she  was  an  escort-service  worker 
coming  out  of  a  party. 

Then  she  tried  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
with  the  other  dancer  in  the  passenger  seat 
next  to  her,  who,  she  said,  was  completely 
unresponsive.  Roberts  did  not  know  where 
she  lived.  She  did  not  know  her  real  name, 
only  her  dancing  name.  She  did  not  know 
if  someone  was  supposed  to  pick  her  up. 
She  did  not  know  where  to  take  her.  so  she 
drove  to  a  Kroger  grocery  store  on  Hills- 
borough Road,  since  it  was  open  24  hours 
and  fairly  close. 

Once  there,  Roberts  approached  a  secu- 
rity guard,  who  called  911  at  1:22  a.m.  and 
described  the  second  dancer  as  "like  intoxi- 
cated, drunk,  or  something  . . .  she's  barely 
talking."  and  refusing  to  get  out  of  the  car. 
When  police  responded,  at  approximately 
1:51  a.m.,  an  officer  on  the  scene  reported 
to  a  dispatcher  that  she  was  "breathing,  ap- 
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pears  to  be  fine.  She's  not  in  distress.  She's 
just  passed  out.  drunk." 

Police  took  her  to  a  mental-health  and 
drug-treatment  facility  because  of  her  ap- 
parent inebriation,  according  to  the  motion 
papers  filed  by  the  defense  counsel  for  one 
of  the  accused.  At  about  2:31  a.m..  she  was 
transported  to  the  Duke  University  Medi- 
cal Center  and  checked  in  at  2:45  a.m.,  the 
court  papers  state.  It  was  five  minutes  later, 
at  approximately  2:50  a.m.,  the  papers  say. 
that  the  report  on  the  woman  was  "changed 
from  passed  out  drunk  to  alleged  rape." 
She  was  then  taken  to  the  emergency  room 
of  the  hospital,  where  a  university  police- 
woman trying  to  reassure  her  reportedly 
saw  her  "'crying  uncontrollably  and  visibly 
shaken,  shaking,  crying,  and  upset."  A  fo- 
rensic sexual-assault  nurse  and  a  physician 
examined  the  woman.  According  to  the  ap- 
plication for  DNA  testing,  "Medical  rec- 
ords and  interviews  that  were  obtained  by 
a  subpoena  revealed  the  victim  had  signs, 
symptoms,  and  injuries  consistent  with  be- 
ing raped  and  sexually  assaulted  vaginally 
and  anally.  Furthermore,  the  [forensic  sexual- 
assault]  nurse  stated  the  injuries  and  her 
behavior  were  consistent  with  a  traumatic 
experience." 

At  some  point  that  night,  the  alleged 
victim  reportedly  told  police  that  she  had 
been  raped  and  sexually  assaulted  by  ap- 

"I  cant  believe 

proximately  20  members  of  a  Duke  sports 
.  team,  before  modifying  the  number  of  as- 
sailants to  3. 

As  Roberts  made  her  way  home,  she  had 
no  idea  what  was  unfolding  with  the  other 
dancer.  All  she  knew  was  that  a  night  that 
had  started  out  respectfully  had  ended  with 
her  being  called  a  "nigger."  And  in  between  5 
she  had  felt  overwhelmed  and  intimidated    2 

z 

and  ultimately  scared. 

When  she  left  the  house  that  night,  trying  < 

to  process  the  racial  epithet,  trying  to  figure  -j 

out  what  to  do  with  the  woman  next  to  her,  ! 

"it  was  almost  unbelievable."  she  said.  "All  g 

I  kept  going  back  to  was  "I  can't  believe  ° 
these  are  Duke  students.'" 

Within  roughly  an  hour  of  when  Rob-  ~ 

erts  left,  one  of  the  players  identified  in  _ 

a  police  application  for  a  search  warrant  z 

as  having  been  a  guest  at  the  party  that  ° 

night,  sophomore  Ryan  McFadyen,  sent  an  2 

e-mail  from  his  dormitory  room  that  said  s 

the  following:  o 

< 

To  whom  it  may  concern  ^ 

Tommorow  night,  after  tonights  show,  ive  ; 

decided  to  have  some  strippers  over  to  edens  < 

2c.  all  are  welcome  . .  however  there  will  be  < 

O 

no  nudity.  I  plan  on  killing  the  bitches  as    5 
soon  as  the[y]  walk  in  and  proceding  to  cut    £ 
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their  skin  off  while  cumming  in  my  duke  is- 
sue spandex  . .  all  in  besides  arch  and  tack 
please  respond 

If  I  was  in  a  war,  I  would  ask  that  none 
of  these  chickenshit  Duke  administrators 

and  faculty  be  on  my  team 

This  is  a  lynching.  This  is  the  worst  thing 
I've  ever  seen.  /The  team  sj  conduct  fell  below 
the  conduct  of  a  Duke  University  student. 
But  this  is  the  worst  I've  ever  seen. 

—Durham  defense  attorney 
William  Thomas. 

Bill  Thomas  knew  it  was  a  last-ditch 
effort,  this  meeting  in  the  middle  of 
April,  in  all  probability  futile.  He 
could  see  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
this  case,  that  virtually  from  the  beginning, 
once  it  had  gone  public.  Durham  County 
district  attorney  Michael  Nifong  had  fanned 
fires  of  guilt  despite  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  arrests  and  no  charges. 

Nifong,  in  the  course  of  more  than  50  in- 
terviews he  gave  to  the  news  media  before  he 
abruptly  stopped  talking,  said  on  MSNBC's 
Abrams  Report,  "I  am  convinced  that  there 
was  a  rape,  yes,  sir."  He  said  on  Fox's  The 
O'Reilly  Factor,  "There's  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  she  was  raped  and  assaulted  at 
this  location."  On  ABC  News,  he  said  that 
46  members  of  the  team  were  united  in  si- 
lence and  refusing  to  talk  with  investigators 


Office,  the  55-year-old  had  been  known  to 
be  fair-minded  and  not  publicity-hungry. 
But  the  circumstances  here  were  different. 
Appointed  district  attorney  in  April  2005 
after  his  predecessor  became  a  superior- 
court  judge,  Nifong  now  found  himself  in 
his  first  election— a  heated  three-way  race 
against  a  high-profile  white  opponent  and 
a  black  opponent  in  the  May  2  primary. 
Given  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  elec- 
torate, Nifong's  ability  to  capture  black 
votes  was  considered  by  some  to  be  crucial, 
and  it  was  hard  not  to  wonder  if  his  state- 
ments were  a  thinly  disguised  ploy  to  get 
votes.  "It's  all  about  tactics  and  motives," 
Nifong's  black  challenger,  Keith  Bishop, 
said  before  the  election.  "He  wants  to  win 
so  badly  that  he  will  do  anything  and  say 
anything.  It  reflects  political  immaturity. 
He  thinks  that  simply  pandering  to  race 
will  give  him  the  breakout  he  needs." 

Whatever  Nifong's  motives.  Bill  Thom- 
as felt  that  a  grave  mistake  would  be  made 
in  indicting  any  of  the  Duke  lacrosse  play- 
ers for  a  rape  that  in  his  estimation,  and 
the  estimation  of  defense  attorneys  repre- 
senting other  players,  had  not  happened. 
"It  took  me  48  hours  before  I  knew  this 
was  a  false  allegation,  without  question." 

Thomas  had  at  his  disposal  not  simply 
the  statement  his  own  client  had  given  him— 
that  no  sexual  assault  had  taken  place— but 


ing  was  to  let  Mike  effectively  know  that 
this  indictment  is  a  mistake."  The  meeting 
was  cordial,  said  Thomas,  but  tense,  and 
it  became  clear  to  him  that  Nifong  had  no 
interest  in  the  defense  attorneys'  offer.  "He 
wasn't  interested  in  any  dialogue  about  the 
evidence,"  said  Thomas,  and  that  puzzled 
him,  given  his  own  sentiment  that  there 
was  nothing  to  lose  and  a  tremendous 
amount  to  gain. 

"As  much  as  you're  convinced  that  these 
boys  did  not  do  this,  I'm  convinced  that 
they  did."  Thomas  says  Nifong  told  the 
three  lawyers.  And  he  would  not  consider 
any  slowdown  of  the  process. 

The  deplorable  disciplinary  record 
of  the  lacrosse  team  reflects  the  extent 
to  which  they  let  down  those  who 
trusted  them,  including  their  coach, 
their  families  and  the  university. 

—Duke  law  professor  James  Coleman  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  lacrosse 
ad  hoc  review  committee. 

The  list  of  disciplinary  incidents  in- 
volving the  Duke  lacrosse  team  over 
roughly  the  past  five  years,  as  com- 
piled by  the  university's  Office  of  Judicial 
Affairs,  amounted  not  to  a  single  sheet  or 
two  but  to  eight  full  pages  of  small  type. 
There  were  dozens  upon  dozens  of  con- 
firmed and  suspected  incidents,  involv- 


ese  are  Duke  Students,"  said  dancer  Kim  Roberts. 


probing  the  rape  case,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  three  captains  who  lived  at  610  North 
Buchanan  Boulevard— Flannery,  David  Ev- 
ans, and  Matt  Zash— had  voluntarily  given 
statements  to  the  police,  provided  DNA 
samples,  and  also  offered  to  take  polygraph 
exams. 

Thomas  had  been  a  defense  attorney  for 
26  years.  He  worked  in  a  city  of  roughly 
200.000  that  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  black  and  white.  From  previous 
experience  he  knew  the  way  in  which  issues 
of  race  could  take  hold  in  Durham.  He  had 
represented  a  white  defendant  named  Mi- 
chael Seagroves  in  the  early  1990s  against 
a  voluntary  manslaughter  charge  in  the 
killing  of  a  15-year-old  black  youth  who  had 
broken  into  Seagroves's  house  during  an 
attempted  robbery.  He  had  received  death 
threats  during  the  case,  which  ended  in  a 
hung  jury.  The  racial  tension  had  been  so 
palpable,  there  was  concern  there  might  be 
riots.  But  the  attention  given  the  Seagroves 
case  paled  in  comparison  with  what  was 
happening  here,  fueled.  Thomas  believed, 
by  Nifong's  interaction  with  the  media. 

Such  conduct  was  uncharacteristic  of 
Nifong.  In  his  27  years  as  a  prosecutor  in 
the  Durham  County  District  Attorney's 


also  the  statements  of  all  the  other  players 
who  had  been  at  the  party.  What  struck  him 
was  not  simply  the  denials  but  also  the  way, 
he  says,  the  players'  stories  all  matched  up. 

In  those  26  years  as  a  defense  attorney, 
Thomas  had  rarely  made  information  avail- 
able to  a  prosecutor  in  an  ongoing  proceed- 
ing. But  on  April  13,  he  and  two  other  de- 
fense attorneys  involved  in  the  case,  Wade 
Smith  and  James  Williams,  met  privately 
with  Nifong  to  try  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  making  a  mistake.  According  to  Thom- 
as, they  were  willing  to  share  the  statements 
that  had  been  gathered  by  defense  attorneys. 
They  were  also  willing  to  share  the  time- 
stamped  photos  taken  that  night  that,  they 
believed,  proved  the  alleged  rape  couldn't 
have  occurred  as  described  by  the  victim  in 
the  application  for  DNA  testing.  One  of  the 
pictures,  thought  to  have  been  taken  after  a 
rape  could  have  occurred,  showed  the  vic- 
tim on  the  back  porch  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  smile  on  her  face,  an  incongruous 
expression  for  someone  who  had  allegedly 
just  been  sexually  assaulted. 

"Our  goal  was  not  to  attack  him  but  [to 
show]  that  this  thing  is  heading  the  wrong 
direction,"  said  Thomas  in  recounting  the 
meeting.  "The  question  we  were  address- 


ing not  just  a  handful  of  players  but  48  of 
them.  The  list,  read  in  any  context,  was 
alarming,  depicting  a  team  headed  toward 
what  one  Duke  official  described  in  2005 
as  a  "train  wreck." 

"Over  the  last  five  years . . .  many  lacrosse 
players  increasingly  have  been  socially  irre- 
sponsible consumers  of  alcohol,"  concluded 
the  committee's  exhaustive  report. 

"They  have  repeatedly  violated  the  law 
against  underage  drinking.  They  have 
drunk  alcohol  excessively,"  the  report  said. 
"They  have  disturbed  their  neighbors  with 
loud  music  and  noise,  both  on-campus  and 
off-campus.  They  have  publicly  urinated 
both  on-campus  and  off.  They  have  shown 
disrespect  for  property." 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  men's 
golf  team  (which  has  only  nine  members), 
the  disciplinary  record  of  the  lacrosse  team 
was  by  far  the  worst  of  the  26  men's  and 
women's  teams  that  Duke  maintained.  On 
the  Duke  football  team,  15  of  103  mem- 
bers had  disciplinary  histories,  or  nearly 
15  percent.  On  the  men's  indoor-track  team, 
which  had  50  members.  9  had  disciplinary 
histories,  or  18  percent.  On  the  Duke  bas- 
ketball team,  which  had  only  1 1  members, 
4  had  disciplinary  histories,  or  just  over  36 
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percent.  But  on  the  lacrosse  team,  which 
had  48  members  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion, 50  percent  of  the  team  had  disciplinary 
histories. 

Many  of  the  incidents  cited  in  the  eight- 
page  list  were  drinking  offenses.  Such  of- 
fenses were  not  uncommon  at  Duke,  or  on 
any  college  campus.  There  were  no  incidents 
involving  sexual  assault  or  harassment,  or 
racist  behavior,  or  academic  misconduct. 
And  Duke  lacrosse  players  were  found  to 
do  well  in  the  classroom,  have  a  100  percent 
graduation  rate,  and,  perhaps  indicative  of 
the  tight  network  of  lacrosse  players,  benefit 
from  a  steady  pipeline  of  jobs  after  gradu- 
ation as  analysts  at  such  prestigious  invest- 
ment houses  as  Goldman  Sachs,  Morgan 
Stanley,  and  UBS. 

In  many  ways  the  players  embodied  the 
very  best  of  the  student-athlete  model,  able 
to  juggle  the  rigorous  demands  of  academ- 
ics at  a  place  such  as  Duke  along  with  the 
rigorous  demands  of  competing  at  the  Di- 
vision One  level  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Lacrosse  is  taken  seriously  at  Duke.  Those 
familiar  with  the  program  describe  it  as  a 
full-time  job.  On  the  field,  the  team  had  a 
17-and-2  record  last  season.  Off  the  field, 
between  2001  and  2005.  146  lacrosse-team 
members  had  been  named  to  the  Atlantic 


"Anybody  that  could  see  what  was  going 
on  knew  these  kids  were  abusing  alcohol, 
[were]  remarkably  insensitive  to  anyone 
else,  and  seemed  to  experience  no  conse- 
quences for  their  behavior,"  said  Wilkie 
Wilson,  a  Duke  neuropharmacologist  who 
had  moved  into  Trinity  Park  in  1975  with 
his  wife,  Linda,  and  had  seen  out-of-control 
behavior  by  students  in  the  neighborhood 
year  after  year.  v 

"This  was  a  train  that  was  moving,  and 
I'm  not  surprised  at  all  where  it  ended  up," 
he  said  of  the  events  of  March  13.  "It  was 
obvious  to  anyone  looking  at  it  that  it  was 
going  to  result  in  tragedy." 

The  Duke  committee's  report  conclud- 
ed that  not  enough  was  done  to  ef- 
fectively clamp  down  on  the  lacrosse 
team's  behavior.  In  the  fall  of  2004,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  there  was  "no  question" 
that  the  "extensive  disciplinary  record"  of 
the  team  had  come  to  the  attention  of  ad- 
ministrators. Among  those  aware  of  it  were 
dean  of  students  Suzanne  Wasiolek,  execu- 
tive vice  president  Tallman  Trask  III,  and 
athletics  director  Joseph  Alleva.  Wasiolek, 
according  to  the  report,  thought  the  conduct 
of  the  players  was  an  "irritant."  Trask  did  not 
think  the  conduct  was  "particularly  serious," 


But  before  that  happened,  there  was 
still  time  for  one  more  party  at  610  North 
Buchanan  Boulevard. 

"/  have  done  nothing  wrong  and  I  am  telling  the 
truth  and  I  have  told  the  truth  from  day  one." 

—David  Evans 

On  April  17,  the  Monday  after  Bill 
Thomas's  private  meeting  with  Mi- 
chael Nifong,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  district  attorney's 
office  to  the  grand  jury,  two  Duke  lacrosse 
players  were  indicted  on  charges  of  first- 
degree  forcible  rape,  first-degree  sexual 
offense,  and  first-degree  kidnapping.  Soph- 
omores Collin  Finnerty  and  Reade  Selig- 
mann  both  came  from  well-to-do  suburban 
settings  around  New  York.  Both  had  at- 
tended all-boys  Catholic  schools.  Finnerty. 
from  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  attended 
Chaminade.  When  he  graduated,  in  2004. 
the  389  members  of  the  senior  class  had 
been  accepted  to  such  schools  as  Cornell. 
Duke.  Harvard.  Yale.  Boston  College,  and 
Villanova.  His  father,  Kevin  J.  Finnerty. 
is  an  investment  banker,  and  the  Finnerty 
home  in  Garden  City  is  valued  at  S2.4  mil- 
lion, according  to  tax  records. 

In  November  of  2005,  Finnerty  and  two 
other  individuals  were  arrested  outside  a 


"I  knew  this  was  a  false  allegation,^  says  attorne 
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Coast  Conference  Honor  Roll,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  next-closest  team. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  did  recom- 
mend the  return  of  the  lacrosse  program 
next  year,  but  with  strict  monitoring  because 
of  past  misconduct.  The  list  of  incidents  is 
long  and  excessive,  and  provides  a  telling 
portrait  of  a  team  that  at  the  very  least  was 
behaving  in  a  boorish  and  potentially  reck- 
less manner.  And  in  2005,  after  lacrosse 
players  damaged  the  Southgate  residential 
hall,  Eddie  Hull,  the  dean  for  residential  life 
and  housing  at  Duke,  at  one  point  banned 
the  team  from  further  use  of  housing  on  the 
East  Campus,  according  to  the  report. 

If  problems  were  occurring  on  campus 
with  Duke  lacrosse  players,  they  were 
occurring  off-campus  as  well,  in  the 
Trinity  Park  neighborhood.  The  behav- 
ior of  the  players  who  rented  houses  there 
over  the  years  was  not  as  problematic  as  at 
some  other  student  rentals,  but  it  was  not 
without  incident.  In  general,  90  percent 
of  the  students  who  lived  in  Trinity  Park 
were  welcome  additions,  according  to  city 
councilman  Eugene  Brown.  The  remain- 
ing 10  percent,  whose  houses  could  easily 
be  spotted  in  the  otherwise  pristine  neigh- 
borhood, with  their  bald  front  yards,  were 
"hard-core,"  as  Brown  put  it. 
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according  to  the  report,  although  in  2004 
he  did  speak  with  Alleva  about  the  team's 
conduct.  Wasiolek  said  in  an  interview  that 
she  in  fact  felt  "a  very  obvious,  high  level  of 
frustration"  with  the  conduct  of  the  lacrosse 
team  and  with  the  response  of  the  coach 
and  the  athletic  department.  But  apparently 
no  sense  that  the  problem  might  be  urgent 
was  ever  conveyed  to  lacrosse  head  coach 
Mike  Pressler  by  the  athletic  department. 
Pressler  took  the  responsibility  of  disciplin- 
ing lacrosse  players  seriously,  the  report  con- 
cluded, but  without  any  formal  system  of 
monitoring  and  notification  in  place,  there 
were  many  incidents  he  simply  knew  noth- 
ing about. 

On  the  current  team,  15  players  had  mis- 
demeanor citations,  all  but  two  of  which 
were  for  drinking-related  offenses.  Accord- 
ing to  Pressler's  own  handwritten  notes,  he 
was  not  aware  of  1 1  of  those  citations. 

At  the  end  of  February,  after  years  of  put- 
ting up  with  raucous  parties,  residents  of  Trin- 
ity Park  received  what  for  many  was  blessed 
news:  Duke  had  purchased  12  properties  in 
the  neighborhood,  historically  student  rent- 
als, with  the  intent  of  selling  them  as  owner- 
occupied  residences.  Among  the  houses  was 
610  North  Buchanan  Boulevard. 

"I  felt  this  enormous  sense  of  relief,"  said 
Wilkie  Wilson. 


bar  in  Washington.  D.C..  after  a  man  told 
the  police  that  they  had  punched  him  in 
the  face  when  he  asked  them  to  stop  call- 
ing him  gay.  Finnerty  entered  a  diversion 
program  in  which  the  charge  of  simple  as- 
sault against  him  would  be  dismissed  upon 
completion  of  25  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice and  no  arrests  for  six  months.  Because 
of  his  indictment  in  the  rape  case,  that  deal 
has  been  revoked  and  he  is  scheduled  to 
stand  trial  in  July. 

Seligmann  had  attended  the  Delbarton 
School,  known  in  northern  New  Jersey  for 
its  high-caliber  mix  of  athletics  and  academ- 
ics and  its  tuition  costs  of  $22,500  a  year. 
He  was  from  the  small  town  of  Essex  Fells, 
in  New  Jersey,  about  17  miles  west  of  Man- 
hattan, with  a  median  household  income  of 
$148,000  a  year. 

Both  men.  through  their  attorneys,  vig- 
orously assert  their  innocence. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  indictments  were 
issued.  Nifong  was  successful  in  his  elec- 
tion bid  to  remain  the  district  attorney  of 
Durham  County. 

And  13  days  later,  on  May  15,  a  third 
player.  23-year-old  David  Evans,  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  presented  by  Nifong 's  office. 
Like  Finnerty  and  Seligmann.  Evans  was 
charged  with  first-degree  forcible  rape,  first- 
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degree  sexual  offense,  and  first-degree  kid- 
napping. His  father.  David  Evans,  is  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  lawyer  and  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Reed  Smith.  His  mother.  Rae 
Evans,  is  the  chairwoman  of  the  board  of 
the  Ladies  Professional  Golf  Association. 
Evans  had  attended  the  prestigious  Landon 
School,  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

He  appeared  with  his  lawyer,  Joseph  B. 
Cheshire,  to  issue  a  statement  before  volun- 
tarily turning  himself  in  and  being  released 
on  a  $400,000  bond.  He  became  the  first 
player  to  publicly  comment  about  the  rape 
allegations. 

"These  allegations  are  lies,  fabricated, 
fabricated,  and  they  will  be  proven  wrong," 
Evans  said. 

He  said  that  when  police  came  to  610 
North  Buchanan  Boulevard  to  search  the 
premises,  he  and  his  two  roommates  as- 
sisted them  in  finding  evidence.  He  said 
that  repeated  attempts  to  contact  Nifong 
through  his  attorney  had  been  refused.  He 
also  said  that  he  had  voluntarily  taken  a 
polygraph  test,  administered  by  a  former 
F.B.I,  examiner  with  nearly  30  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  had  passed. 

Cheshire  reiterated  Nifong's  refusal 
to  speak  with  either  him  or  his  client.  He 
reiterated  the  questionable  legality  of  the 
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ense  lawye 
Wade  Smith,  and  William  Thomas, 
who  represent  various  members 
of  the  lacrosse  team,  giving 
a  press  conference  on  April  10. 
(2)  Empty  bleachers  alongside 
Duke's  lacrosse  field.  (3)  The  Duke 
Chapel.  (4)  Senior  and  co- 
captain  David  Evans,  with  his 
mother  and  teammates,  at 
a  press  conference  following  his 
indictment  on  May  15. 
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identification  procedure,  noting  that  the  ac- 
cuser had  told  police  that  Evans  had  worn  a 
mustache  the  night  of  the  alleged  rape  when, 
according  to  Cheshire,  his  client  had  never 
worn  one.  He  pointed  to  a  new  round  of 
DNA  testing,  released  three  days  before  the 
indictment,  reportedly  indicating  that  the 
only  male  the  accuser  was  shown  to  have  had 
sex  with  was  not  a  Duke  lacrosse  player. 

(Following  Cheshire's  assertions,  three 
defense  sources  told  the  Durham  Herald-Sun 
that,  based  on  nearly  1,300  pages  of  docu- 
ments handed  over  by  Nifong's  office,  the 
forensic  examination  on  the  alleged  victim 
showed  no  tearing,  bleeding,  or  other  injury 
associated  with  a  sexual  assault.  The  newspa- 
per also  reported  that  defense  sources  said 
that  the  accuser  had  told  police  she  had  had 
sex  with  her  boyfriend  and  two  escort-service 
drivers  around  the  time  of  the  alleged  rape.) 

As  Cheshire  vigorously  defended  his  cli- 
ent, a  mother  and  father  in  Durham  were 
vigorously  defending  their  daughter  against 
what  they  believed  had  been  relentless  at- 
tacks on  her  character.  "She's  a  good  girl," 
the  mother  told  a  television  interviewer. 

With  each  peeling-away  in  the  case,  per- 
haps the  only  certainty  that  emerges,  as 
Cheshire  said,  is  this: 

"This  is  one  of  the  saddest  days  for  jus- 
tice in  the  state  of  North  Carolina."  D 
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OWN  VEGAS. 


Condo-Hotel  Residences  starting  at  $650,000. 

Live  with  us  full-time,  part-time,  or  let  us  lease  it  for  you.  It's  your  choice* 

This  is  not  an  offer  to  sell,  or  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy.  the  condominium  u  h  offer  or  solicitation  cannot  be  made.  Prices,  plans  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change 

without  not.ce.  We  are  pledged  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  U.S.  policy  for  achievement  of  Equal  Housing  Opportunity  throughout  the  nation  We  encourage  and  support  an  affirmative 
advertising  and  marketing  program  in  which  there  are  no  barriers  to  obtaining  housing  became  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  handicap,  familial  status  or  national  origin.  Developers  are  affiliates  of 
the  Edge  Group  and  Starwood  Hotels  &  Resorts  Worldwide.  Inc.  Developers  use  the  ,  ,  and  trademarks  under  a  license  from  Starwood  Hotels  4  Resorts  Worldwrde.  Inc 

'Owners  will  have  the  option  to  make  their  unit  available  for  rental,  either  individually,  through  a  program  offered  by  W  Las  Vegas  Hotel,  or  through  a  third-party  agent. 

^       FPs    E  nTAaRl  866.WLV.HOME  (866.958.4663)  wlasvegasresidences.com 
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ABIGAIL  BRESLIN 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  Nine,  actor. 
PROVENANCE:  New  York  City. 
HERE  COMES  THE  SUN:  Catch  Breslin 
this  month  in  Liff/e  Miss  Sunshine,  starring 
Steve  Carell,  Greg  Kinnear,  Toni  Collette, 
and  a  scene-stealing  Alan  Arkin. 
The  indie  comedy  was  the  talk  of  Sundance 
after  being  purchased  by  Fox  Searchlight 
for  a  record  $10.5  million.  Breslin  must 
have  gotten  the  movie-industry  memo 
about  what  to  say  when  asked  about 
Sundance:  "It  was  so  cold!" 
FUNNY  GIRL:  Prepare  yourself  for  one 
of  the  most  achingly  hilarious  third-act 
climaxes  in  recent  memory  as  Breslin  takes 
to  the  stage  at  a  child  beauty  pageant. 
"I  actually  watched  Miss  Universe  while 
we  were  doing  the  movie,"  Breslin  recalls, 
"and  I  got  the  whole  walk  down." 
THE  NEXT  LITTLE  THING:  Breslin's  actir~ 
chops  have  landed  her  a  long  string 
of  roles,  the  latest  alongside  Catherine 
Zeta-Jones  and  Aaron  Eckhart  in 
a  remake  of  the  German  romantic 
comedy  Bella  Martha.  As  Dakota  enters 
teendom,  Hollywood  casting 
agents  should  find  comfort  in  the 
New  Guard,     -krista  smith 
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RICHARD  MEIER.  JOHN  MCENROE, 
and   LES   MOONVES 


KELLY  LYNCH,  CAROLINA  HERRERA 
and  RONALD  PERELMAN 
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LAUREN  BUSH.  DAVID  LAUREN,  an 
KEN  and  JULIE  BURNS 
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ROBERT  DE  NIRO  and  GRACE  HIGHTOWE 


JOE  WILSON  . 
VALERIE  PLA 


CAROLINA  HERRERA.  AHMET  ERTEGUN. 
MARY  MCFADDEN.  and  REINALDO  HERRERA 


KITTY  CARLISLE  HART 


VI  NEVO  and  TRUDIE  STYLER 
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HARVEY  WEINSTEIN,  JIM  WIATT.  TOM  FRESTON. 
and  RONALD  PERELMAN 


WES  ANDERSON  and  ALEXIS  B 


WALTER  CRONKITE.  ELAINE  KAUFMAN, 
and  JOANNA  SIMON 


JEFFREY  WRIGHT  and  DAMON  DASH 
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THE  ROTUNDA 


A  chilly  New  York  evening  was  no  match  for  film-world  firepow- 

J^L  er  at  Vanity  Fair's  fifth  annual  Tribeca  Film  Festival  kickoff 

/  ^^  dinner.  Ascending  the  candlelit  stairs  of  the  State  Supreme 

/     ^^  Courthouse  was  a  cross  section  of  the  New  York-Hollywood 

/         ^^  power  axis,  including  the  evening"s  co-host  robert  de  niro  and 

/  ^^  WES  ANDERSON,  HARVEY  WEINSTEIN,  TOM  FRESTON,  and  LES  MOONVES,  Who 

/  ^^        along  with  david  bowie  and  iman,  tom  brokaw,  diane  von  furstenberg, 

/  _JML__  MAUREEN  DOWD,  AHMET  ERTEGUN.  KITTY  CARLISLE  HART,  N.Y.P.D.  COITl- 

missioner  ray  kelly,  and  frank  rich  made  the  night  an  unforgettable  celebration  of  cin- 
ema. Among  the  250  guests  was  former  ambassador  joe  wilson.  who  ushered  his  wife, 
valerie  plame— the  spy  who  loves  him— in  from  the  cold  and  into  the  courthouse  rotunda 
for  hearty  Northern  Italian  cuisine  courtesy  of  Sant  Ambroeus.  And  as  another  starry 
night  came  to  an  end.  closing  statements  were  made,  and  the  court  of  Tribeca  was  ad- 
journed until  next  year.  — darryl  brantley 
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t.  DOWN  TO  EARTH 

.■■  Sandra  Bullock  in  Malibu, 
California,  on  May  3,  2006. 

''She  has  not  forgotten  her 
humbler  beginnings. 

■"i-  "Once  a  waitress,  always 
a  waitress,"  she  says. 
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At  42,  Sandra  Bullock  is  full  of  surprises.  The  star  with 

nl-ncxt-door  glow  is  newly  and  blissfully  wed  to  tattooed,  twice-divorce^ 

motorcycle  builder  Jesse  James.  And  after  hitting  a  $17.5  million 

paycheck  with  Miss  Congeniality  2,  she's  on  a  roll  of  serious  dramas  such  as 

best-picture  winner  Crash,  this  month's  The  Lake  House  (opposite  Speed  co-star 

Keanu  Reeves),  and  the  "other"  Capote  biopic,  Infamous.  At  her 

California  beach  house,  Bullock  explains  it  all  to  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON— 

from  bulldozing  her  $6.5  million  Texas  McMansion  to  reluctantly  dating 

this  "biker  dude."  to  uni 


^ 


hope  I  have  sex 

with  [my  husband]  for  the 
rest  ot  my  life,"  says  Bullock 
"because  I  like  it!" 


andra  Bullock  i 
standing  on  a  chair  in  her  living  room,  wav 
ing  a  broom. 

"Oh,  come  on,"  she  pleads,  looking  up 
"You  can  do  it!" 

We  are  in  the  sleekly  decorated  ocean 
front  house  that  Bullock  shares  with  her  hus 
band  of  exactly  one  year,  custom-motorcycli 
builder  Jesse  James.  A  huge  but  elegant  mo 
torcycle  of  James's  own  design,  finished  ii 
the  palest  lavender,  leans  on  its  kickstand  ii 
one  corner  of  the  room.  James,  a  descendar 
of  that  Jesse  James,  is  at  his  place  of  employ 
ment,  a  sprawling  industrial  shop  in  Lonj 
Beach  that  he  calls  West  Coast  Choppers. 

Can  it  be  only  an  hour  since  Bullock  cam< 
to  the  door  to  greet  me,  friendly  and  direct  anc 
so  unpretentious  that  I  had  to  remind  mysel 
she  is,  in  fact,  a  movie  star  and  not  a  persona 
assistant?  She  made  coffee,  and  we  sat  at  he 
polished  wood  dining  table,  the  two  of  us  alon< 
in  her  house,  and  the  conversation  seemed  t< 
go  pretty  well.  But  then  it  came  to  a  halt,  anc 
now  I,  too,  am  standing  on  a  chair,  waving ; 
broom  and  calling,  "Come  on!  Come  on!" 

We're  talking  to  a  hummingbird.  It's  flowi 
into  the  house,  through  the  open  glass  door 
that  look  out  on  the  pool  and  the  Pacific  be 
yond.  Now  it's  hovering,  petrified,  against  thi 
ceiling.  We  keep  trying  to  nudge  it  lower,  with 
out  hurting  its  wings,  so  it  can  fly  back  out  tht 
doors,  but  no  luck.  We  stand  stock-still  in  thi 
doorway  with  honey  on  our  open  palms.  Nope 
Finally  Bullock  goes  to  call  James.  An  earnes 
talk  about  birdseed  and  various  fallback  mea 
sures  ensues,  punctuated  with  about  four  ex 
changes  of  "I  love  you"  and  "I  love  you,  too." 

Meanwhile,  the  hummingbird  flies  farthe 
into  the  house.  It  flies  past  the  custom-buil 
bookcases,  which  hold  almost  no  books  be 
cause.  Bullock  says,  she  prefers  to  pile  then 
up  in  private  nooks  and  not  have  a  "Lool 
how  well  read  we  are"  living  room.  It  contin 
ues  on  past  James's  surfboards  and  mountaii 
bikes,  which  are  leaning  against  the  wall.  I 
flies  up  the  stairs  past  a  framed  movie  poste 
for  an  old  B  flick  called  Jesse  James'  Womet 
("Women  Wanted  Him  . . .  more  than  tht 
Law")  and  into  the  domed  skylight  over  th< 
landing,  outside  the  newlyweds'  bedroom 
fluttering  in  despair. 

Bullock  hangs  up,  relieved:  James  wil 
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MRS.  CONGENIALITY 

"I'm  taking  such  pleasure 

in  being  female  these  days 

[that]  we  make  a  joke 

of  it:  'Are  you  Stan  or  Stella 

today?'"  says  Bullock. 
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send  a  man  with  a  pole  to  open  the  dome  to 
free  the  bird  while  we  go  off  to  lunch. 

"I  know  that  I'm  fully  capable  of  handling 
the  bird  situation ,"  Bullock,  at  the  wheel  of  her 
Land  Rover,  tells  me  as  we  roll  down  a  quiet 
seaside  street  to  a  local  burger  joint.  "But . . .  it's 
nice  to  be  able  to  call  Jesse." 

There's  a  lot  of  Bullock  in  that  unexpected 
scene:  who  she  is,  and  where  she  is  now.  The 
woman  who'll  stand  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
an  interview  has  no  sense  of  herself  as  a  star  at 
all— a  genuine  phenomenon  in  Hollywood.  She 
loves  animals:  currently  she  and  James  have  sev- 
en dogs,  including  a  Chihuahua  she  adopted  af- 
ter it  lost  one  of  its  legs.  She  loves  to  help,  not  just 
animals  but  people  too:  she  wrote  a  check  for  SI 
million  in  the  wake  of  the  2004  tsunami,  another 
one  for  SI  million  after  Katrina,  then  rolled  up 
her  shirtsleeves  to  help  refugees  at  the  Conven- 
tion Center  in  Austin,  Texas,  day  after  day  after 
day.  What  she  loves  above  all  is  being  married  to 
the  least  likely  husband  anyone  ever  would  have 
predicted  for  this  celluloid  girl  next  door. 


rofessionally,  Bullock  is  on  a 
roll.  After  a  self-imposed  screen 
hiatus  of  nearly  two  years— be- 

cause,  as  she  puts  it,  she  didn't 

know  who  she  was  anymore  or 
what  she  wanted  out  of  life— she 
took  S17.5  million  to  star  in  the 
comedy  Miss  Congeniality  2.  That  salary  made 
her— briefly,  at  least— the  highest-paid  actress 
in  America  after  Julia  Roberts.  The  film  was  a 
critical  and  commercial  flop,  and  at  42,  Bullock 
may  not  see  the  likes  of  that  money  again.  But  so 
what?  For  very  few  people  does  a  check  like  that 
fail  to  constitute  a  very  good  year— and  Bullock, 
for  all  her  declarations  that  work,  not  money,  is 
what  matters,  is  probably  not  one  of  them. 

Then  came  the  aesthetic  gratification:  Bul- 
lock's small  but  fascinating  performance  as  the 
seething,  race-conscious  wife  of  an  L.A.  dis- 
trict attorney  in  this  year's  Oscar-winning  best 
picture,  Crash.  "You'd 
think  a  star  would  have 
said,  'You  have  to  beef 
up  the  role," "  says  Crash 
screenwriter  and  direc- 
tor Paul  Haggis.  "But 
she  said,  'No,  that's  the 
way  you  wrote  it— that's  fine  with  me.' "  Bullock 
is  one  of  the  few  actors  of  her  generation  who 
seem  equally  comfortable  in  comedy  and  dra- 
ma, though  her  serious  side  had  been  somewhat 
eclipsed  until  Crash.  Now.  after  years  of  tossing 
aside  scripts  for  cheesy  comedy  sequels— "the 
3s  and  the  4s."  as  Bullock  puts  it,  rolling  her 
eyes— she's  being  inundated  with  small,  serious 
dramas,  the  kinds  of  movies  she  dreamed  of 
making  when  she  was  a  waitress  and  aspiring 
actor  in  Manhattan  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  first  of  those  to  appear  is  this  month's 
The  Lake  House,  a  love  *  :ontinl  ed  on  page  137 
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parents  who  take 

vacations  together  wi 
heir  kids,  or  same-sex 
parents , , ,  why  is 
his  on  the  top  of 
anyone's  list  to 
talk  about?" 
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FAMILY  VALUES 

Asked  about  having  a 
child,  Bullock  says,  "If 

it  happens,  it  happens 

don't  feel  as  if  I'm 
searching  and  trying  to 
add  any  more  to  my  life. 
I  just  got  married!" 
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THE  LIES  THEY  NEEDED 


The  Bush  administration  invaded  Iraq  claiming  Saddam  I  Ins.* 

had  tried  to  buy  yellowcake  uranium  in  Niger.  \s  iiiucli  of 

Washington  knew,  and  the  world  soon  learned,  the  charge  was 

Worse,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  a  highl) 

successful  "black  propaganda"  campaign  with  links 

\\  lute  House.  Following  a  trail  which  began  in  2001  with  a 

break-in  at  Niger's  embass)  in  Rome,  (1KAIC  W\l(f 

chaits  the  birth  of  a  destructive  lie  and  the 

path  it  took  to  the  president "s  month 
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t's  a  crisp,  clear  winter  morning  in 
Rome.  In  the  neighborhood  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Olympic  Stadium,  a  pha- 
lanx of  motor  scooters  is  parked  outside  a 
graffiti-scarred  10-story  apartment  building. 
No.  10  Via  Antonio  Baiamonte  is  home  to 
scores  of  middle-class  families,  and  to  the 
embassy  for  the  Republic  of  Niger,  the  im- 
poverished West  African  nation  that  was 
once  a  French  colony. 

Though  it  may  be  unprepossessing,  the 
Niger  Embassy  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  our  times.  On  January  2,  2001. 
an  embassy  official  returned  there  after 
New  Year's  Day  and  discovered  that  the 
offices  had  been  robbed.  Little  of  %'alue  was 
missing— a  wristwatch.  perfume,  worthless 
documents,  embassy  stationery,  and  some 


official  stamps  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Re- 
public of  Niger.  Nevertheless,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  robbery  were  so  great  that  the 
Watergate  break-in  pales  by  comparison. 

A  few  months  after  the  robbery.  Western 
intelligence  analysts  began  hearing  that 
Saddam  Hussein  had  sought  yellowcake— a 
concentrated  form  of  uranium  which,  if  en- 
riched, can  be  used  in  nuclear  weapons— from 
Niger.  Next  came  a  dossier  purporting  to 
document  the  attempted  purchase  of  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  uranium  by  Iraq.  Informa- 
tion from  the  dossier  and,  later,  the  papers 
themselves  made  their  way  from  Italian  intel- 
ligence to,  at  various  times,  the  C.I.A..  other 
Western  intelligence  agencies,  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  White  House,  as  well  as  several  media 
outlets.  Finally,  in  his  January  2003  State  of 
the  Union  address.  George  W  Bush  told  the 
world.  "The  British  government  has  learned 
that  Saddam  Hussein  recently  sought  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  uranium  from  Africa."' 

Two  months  later,  the  United  States  in- 
vaded Iraq,  starting  a  conflict  that  has  killed 
tens  of  thousands  of  people,  cost  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  and  has  irrevocably 
de-stabilized  the  strategically  vital  Middle 
East.  Since  then,  the  world  has  learned  not 
just  that  Bush's  16-word  casus  belli  was 
apparently  based  on  the  Niger  documents 


but  also  that  the  documents  were  forge 
In  Italy,  a  source  with  intimate  know 
edge  of  the  Niger  affair  has  warned  me  th 
powerful  people  are  watching.  Phones  m 
be  tapped.  Jobs  are  in  jeopardy,  and  peop 
are  scared. 

On  the  sixth  floor  at  Via  Baiamonte, 
receptionist  finally  comes  to  the  door  of  tr 
nondescript  embassy  office.  She  is  of  m 
dium  height,  has  dark-brown  hair,  wears 
handsome  blue  suit,  and  appears  to  be 
her  50s.  She  declines  to  give  her  full  nam 
A  look  of  concern  and  fear  crosses  her  fac 
"Don't  believe  what  you  read  in  the  papers 
she  cautions  in  French.  "Ce  n  est  pas  la  vei 
te."  It  is  not  the  truth. 

But  who  w  as  behind  the  forgeries?  It 
ian  intelligence?  American  operative 
The  woman  tilts  her  head  toward  one 
the  closed  doors  to  indicate  that  there  a 
people  there  who  can  hear.  She  can't  tal 
"Cesf  interdit,"'  she  says.  It  is  forbidden. 

"A  Classic  Psy-Ops  Campaign" 

For  more  than  two  years  it  has  bee 
widely  reported  that  the  U.S.  invade 
Iraq  because  of  intelligence  failure 
But  in  fact  it  is  far  more  likely  th; 
the  Iraq  war  started  because  of  a 
extraordinary  intelligence  success— specif 
cally.  an  astoundingly  effective  campaign  i 


"IT  WAS  THE  ITALIANS  AND  AMERICA* 

TOGETHER  WHO  WERE  BEHIND  IT/'  ROCCO  MARTINO  SAID. 

"IT  WAS  ALL  A  DISINFORMATION  OPERATION.' 


isinformation,  or  black  propaganda,  which 
d  the  White  House,  the  Pentagon,  Britain's 
1.1.6  intelligence  service,  and  thousands  of 
jtlets  in  the  American  media  to  promote 
ie  falsehood  that  Saddam  Hussein's  nuclear- 
eapons  program  posed  a  grave  risk  to  the 
nited  States. 

The  Bush  administration  made  other  false 
larges  about  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  de- 
ruction  (W.M.D.)— that  Iraq  had  acquired 
uminum  tubes  suitable  for  centrifuges, 
at  Saddam  was  in  league  with  al-Qaeda, 
lat  he  had  mobile  weapons  labs,  and  so 
rth.  But  the  Niger  claim,  unlike  other  al- 
gations,  can't  be  dismissed  as  an  innocent 
ror  or  blamed  on  ambiguous  data.  "This 
asn't  an  accident,"  says  Milt  Bearden, 
30-year  C.I. A.  veteran  who  was  a  station 
lief  in  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Nigeria,  and  Ger- 
any,  and  the  head  of  the  Soviet-East  Euro- 
;an  division.  "This  wasn't  15  monkeys  in  a 
10m  with  typewriters." 

In  recent  months,  it  has  emerged  that 
ie  forged  Niger  documents  went  through 
e  hands  of  the  Italian  military  intelligence 
rvice,  sismi  (Servizio  per  le  Informazioni 
la  Sicurezza  Militare),  or  operatives  close 
>  it,  and  that  neoconservative  policymak- 
s  helped  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
'hite  House.  Even  after  information  in  the 
iger  documents  was  repeatedly  rejected  by 
e  C.I.A.  and  the  State  Department,  hawk- 
i  neocons  managed  to  circumvent  seasoned 
telligence  analysts  and  insert  the  Niger 
aims  into  Bush's  State  of  the  Union  address. 

HE  ITALIAN  CONNECTION 


omfar  left:  Propaganda  Due  leader  Licio 
elli  (between  lawyers);  sismi  chief  Nicolo 
)llari;  Michael  Ledeen's  ex-collaborator 
ancesco  Pazienza;  former  Panorama  editor 
jrlo  Rossella;  a  forged  Niger-Iraq  uranium 
•cument;  sometime  spy  Rocco  Martino,  who 
Iped  disseminate  the  documents. 


By  the  time  the  U.S.  invaded  Iraq,  in  March 
2003,  this  apparent  black-propaganda  op- 
eration had  helped  convince  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  American  people  that  a  bru- 
tal dictator  was  developing  W.M.D.— and 
had  led  us  into  war. 

To  trace  the  path  of  the  documents 
from  their  fabrication  to  their  inclu- 
sion in  Bush's  infamous  speech,  Van- 
ity Fair  has  interviewed  a  number 
of  former  intelligence  and  military 
analysts  who  have  served  in  the  C.I. A.,  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (D.I. A.),  and  the  Pentagon.  Some 
of  them  refer  to  the  Niger  documents  as  "a 
disinformation  operation,"  others  as  "black 
propaganda,"  "black  ops,"  or  "a  classic  psy- 
ops  [psychological-operations]  campaign." 
But  whatever  term  they  use,  at  least  nine  of 
these  officials  believe  that  the  Niger  docu- 
ments were  part  of  a  covert  operation  to  de- 
liberately mislead  the  American  public. 

The  officials  are  Bearden;  Colonel  W.  Pat- 
rick Lang,  who  served  as  the  D.I.A.'s  defense 
intelligence  officer  for  the  Middle  East,  South 
Asia,  and  terrorism;  Colonel  Larry  Wilker- 
son,  former  chief  of  staff  to  Secretary  of  State 
Colin  Powell;  Melvin  Goodman,  a  former 
division  chief  and  senior  analyst  at  the  C.I.A. 
and  the  State  Department;  Ray  McGovern, 
a  C.I.A.  analyst  for  27  years;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Karen  Kwiatkowski,  who  served  in 
the  Pentagon's  Near  East  and  South  Asia  di- 
vision in  2002  and  2003;  Larry  C.  Johnson, 
a  former  C.I.A.  officer  who  was  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  State  Department  Office  of 
Counterterrorism  from  1989  to  1993;  former 
C.I.A.  official  Philip  Giraldi;  and  Vincent 
Cannistraro,  the  former  chief  of  operations 
of  the  C.I.A.'s  Counterterrorism  Center. 

In  addition,  Vanity  Fair  has  found  at  least 
14  instances  prior  to  the  2003  State  of  the 
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Union  in  which  analysts  at  the  C.I.A.,  the 
State  Department,  of  other  government  agen- 
cies who  had  examined  the  Niger  documents 
or  reports  about  them  raised  serious  doubts 
about  their  legitimacy— only  to  be  rebuffed 
by  Bush-administration  officials  who  want- 
ed to  use  the  material.  "They  were  just  re- 
lentless," says  Wilkerson,  who  later  prepared 
Colin  Powell's  presentation  before  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  General  Assembly.  "You  would 
take  it  out  and  they  would  stick  it  back  in. 
That  was  their  favorite  bureaucratic  tech- 
nique—ruthless relentlessness." 

All  of  which  flies  in  the  face  of  a  cam- 
paign by  senior  Republicans  including  Sen- 
ator Pat  Roberts,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  blame 
the  C.I.A.  for  the  faulty  pre-war  intelligence 
on  W.M.D.  Indeed,  the  accounts  put  forth 
by  Wilkerson  and  his  colleagues  strongly 
suggest  that  the  C.I.A.  is  under  siege  not  be- 
cause it  was  wrong  but  because  it  was  right. 
Agency  analysts  were  not  serving  the  White 
House's  agenda. 

What  followed  was  not  just  the  cata- 
strophic foreign-policy  blunder  in  Iraq  but 
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also  an  ongoing  battle  for  the  future  of 
U.S.  intelligence.  Top  officials  have  been 
leaving  the  C.I. A.  in  droves— including 
Porter  Goss,  who  mysteriously  resigned 
in  May,  just  18  months  after  he  had  been 
handpicked  by  Bush  to  be  the  director  of 
Central  Intelligence.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son for  his  sudden  departure,  anyone  at 
the  top  of  the  C.I.  A..  Goss's  replacement 
included,  ultimately  must  worry  about 
serving  two  masters:  a  White  House  that 
desperately  wants  intelligence  it  can  use  to 
remake  the  Middle  East  and  a  spy  agency 
that  is  acutely  sensitive  to  having  its  intel- 
ligence politicized. 

Cui  Bono? 

Unraveling  a  disinformation  cam- 
paign is  no  easy  task.  It  means 
entering  a  kingdom  of  shadows 
peopled  by  would-be  Machiavellis 
who  are  practiced  in  the  art  of  de- 
ception. "In  the  world  of  fabrication,  you 
don't  just  drop  something  and  let  someone 
pick  it  up,"  says  Bearden.  "Your  first  goal 
is  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  find  its  way  back 
to  you,  so  you  do  several  things.  You  may 
start  out  with  a  document  that  is  a  forgery, 
that  is  a  photocopy  of  a  photocopy  of  a 
photocopy,  which  makes  it  hard  to  track 
down.  You  go  through  cutouts  so  that  the 
person  who  puts  it  out  doesn't  know  where 
it  came  from.  And  you  build  in  subtle,  nu- 


anced  errors  so  you  can  say.  'We  would 
never  misspell  that.'  If  it's  very  cleverly 
done,  it's  a  chess  game,  not  checkers." 

Reporters  who  have  entered  this  labyrinth 
often  emerge  so  perplexed  that  they  choose 
not  to  write  about  it.  "The  chances  of  being 
manipulated  are  very  high,"  says  Claudio 
Gatti.  a  New  York-based  investigative  re- 
porter at  //  Sole,  the  Italian  business  daily. 
"That's  why  I  decided  to  stay  out  of  it." 

Despite  such  obstacles,  a  handful  of  in- 
dependent journalists  and  bloggers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  pursuing 
the  story.  "Most  of  the  people  you  are  deal- 
ing with  are  professional  liars,  which  really 
leaves  you  with  your  work  cut  out  for  you 
as  a  reporter,"  says  Joshua  Micah  Marshall. 
who  has  written  about  the  documents  on 
his  blog,  Talking  Points  Memo. 

So  far,  no  one  has  figured  out  all  the  an- 
swers. There  is  even  disagreement  about  why 
the  documents  were  fabricated.  In  a  story  by 
Seymour  Hersh  in  The  New  Yorker,  a  source 
suggested  that  retired  and  embittered  C.I.A. 
operatives  had  intentionally  put  together 
a  lousy  forgery  in  hopes  of  embarrassing 
Cheney's  hawkish  followers.  But  no  evidence 
has  emerged  to  support  this  theory,  and 
many  intelligence  officers  embrace  a  simpler 
explanation.  "They  needed  this  for  the  case 
to  go  to  war,"  says  Melvin  Goodman,  who  is 
now  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Policy.  "It  serves  no  other  purpose." 


By  and  large,  knowledgeable  govei 
ment  officials  in  the  U.S.,  Italy,  Fran< 
and  Great  Britain  are  mum.  Official  gc 
ernment  investigations  in  Italy,  the  UJ 
and  the  U.S.— including  a  two-year  pro 
into  pre-war  intelligence  failures  by  t 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligent 
have  been  so  highly  politicized  as  to 
completely  unsatisfying. 

Only  the  ongoing  investigation  ; 
Special  Prosecutor  Patrick  Fit 
gerald  into  the  Plamegate  scand 
bears  promise.  However,  it  is  f| 
cused  not  on  the  forgeries  but  c 
the  leaks  that  were  apparently  designed 
discredit  former  ambassador  Joseph  C.  W 
son  and  that  outed  his  wife,  former  C.I 
agent  Valerie  Plame,  after  Wilson  reveal 
that  the  Niger  story  was  false.  I.  Lewis  "Sax 
er"  Libby,  the  former  chief  of  staff  for  Vi 
President  Dick  Cheney,  has  already  be 
charged  in  the  case,  and  President  Bus! 
senior  adviser,  Karl  Rove,  has  been  Fitzg 
aid's  other  principal  target.  But.  with  the  d 
bious  exception  of  an  ongoing  F.B.I,  inq 
ry,  there  is  no  official  probe  into  who  forg 
the  Niger  documents,  who  disseminat 
them,  and  why,  after  they  had  been  repe 
edly  discredited,  they  kept  resurfacing 

Meanwhile,  from  Rome  to  Washingto 
and  countless  points  in  between,  journalist 
bloggers,  politicians,  and  intelligence  agen 
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re  pondering  the  same  question:  Cui  bono? 
Vho  benefits?  Who  wanted  to  start  the  war? 

The  Stuff  of  Conspiracy  Fantasies 

If  Italy  seems  like  an  unlikely  setting  for 
a  black-propaganda  plot  to  start  the  Iraq 
war,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Et  tu. 
Brute  is  part  of  the  local  idiom,  and  Ma- 
chiavelli  was  a  native  son.  Accordingly, 
ne  can't  probe  Nigergate  without  examin- 
lg  the  rich  tapestry  of  intrigue  that  is  Ital- 
in  intelligence. 

Because  Italy  emerged  from  World  War 
[  with  a  strong  Communist  Party,  domes- 
c  politics  had  elements  of  a  civil  war,  ex- 
lains  Guido  Moltedo,  editor  of  Ewopa,  a 
enter-left  daily  in  Italy.  That  meant  ultra- 
onservative  Cold  Warriors  battled  the  Com- 
mnists  not  just  electorally  but  through  un- 
ercover  operations  in  the  intelligence  world. 
In  addition  to  the  secret  service,  sismi, 
tere  was  another,  informal,  parallel  secret 
;rvice,"  Moltedo  says.  "It  was  known  as 
ropaganda  Due." 

Led  by  a  neo-Fascist  named  Licio  Gelli. 
ropaganda  Due,  with  its  penchant  for  exotic 
overt  operations,  was  the  stuff  of  conspiracy 
mtasies— except  that  it  was  real.  According 
)  The  Sunday  Times  of  London,  until  1986 
lembers  agreed  to  have  their  throats  slit  and 
mgues  cut  out  if  they  broke  their  oaths.  Sub- 
ersive,  authoritarian,  and  right-wing,  the 
roup  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  P-2 
lasonic  Lodge  because  of  its  ties  to  the  se- 
ret  society  of  Masons,  and  it  served  as  the 
overt  intelligence  agency  for  militant  anti- 
!ommunists.  It  was  also  linked  to  Operation 

HAT  DID  THEY  KNOW? 


romfar  left:  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  one 
f  many  who  rejected  the  Niger  claim; 
owell;  Bush  giving  his  2003  State  of 
le  Union  address;  Ledeen;  Berlusconi; 
ush's  premature  celebration, 
lay  2003;  Blair  and  Cheney,  2002. 


Gladio,  a  secret  paramilitary  wing  in  NATO 
that  supported  far-right  military  coups  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  during  the  Cold  War. 

In  1981  the  Italian  Parliament  banned  Pro- 
paganda Due,  and  all  secret  organizations  in 
Italy,  after  an  investigation  concluded  that  it 
had  infiltrated  the  highest  levels  of  Italy's  ju- 
diciary, parliament,  military,  and  press,  and 
was  tied  to  assassinations,  kidnappings,  and 
arms  deals  around  the  world.  But  before  it 
was  banned,  P-2  members  and  their  allies 
participated  in  two  ideologically  driven  in- 
ternational black-propaganda  schemes  that 
foreshadowed  the  Niger  Embassy  job  20 
years  later.  The  first  took  place  in  1980,  when 
Francesco  Pazienza,  a  charming  and  sophis- 
ticated Propaganda  Due  operative  at  the 
highest  levels  of  sismi,  allegedly  teamed  up 
with  an  American  named  Michael  Ledeen, 
a  Rome  correspondent  for  Tlie  New  Repub- 
lic. According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Pazienza  said  he  first  met  Ledeen  that  sum- 
mer, through  a  sismi  agent  in  New  York  who 
was  working  under  the  cover  of  a  U.N.  job. 

The  end  result  of  their  collaboration 
was  a  widely  publicized  story  that  helped 
Ronald  Reagan  unseat  President  Jimmy 


Carter,  whom  they  considered  too  timid  in 
his  approach  to  winning  the  Cold  War.  The 
target  was  Carter's  younger  brother,  Billy, 
a  hard-drinking  "good  of  boy"  from  Geor- 
gia who  repeatedly  embarrassed  his  sibling 
in  the  White  House. 

It  began  after  Billy  mortified  the  presi- 
dent in  1979  by  going  to  Tripoli  at  a  time 
when  Libya's  leader,  Muammar  Qaddafi, 
was  reviled  as  a  radical  Arab  dictator  who 
supported  terrorism.  Coupled  with  Billy's 
later  admission  that  he  had  received  a 
$220,000  loan  from  Qaddafi's  regime,  the 
ensuing  "Billygate"  scandal  made  head- 
lines across  America  and  led  to  a  Senate 
investigation.  But  it  had  died  down  as  the 
November  1980  elections  approached. 

Then,  in  the  last  week  of  October  1980, 
just  two  weeks  before  the  election.  The  New- 
Republic  in  Washington  and  Now  maga- 
zine in  Great  Britain  published  a  story  co- 
authored  by  Michael  Ledeen  and  Arnaud 
de  Borchgrave,  now  an  editor-at-large  at 
The  Washington  Times  and  United  Press 
International.  According  to  the  story,  head- 
lined QADDAFI,  ARAFAT  AND  BILLY  CARTER, 

the  president's  continued  on  page  149 
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Breakfast  with 
Superman 


ince  1938,  when  he  first 
appeared  in  Action  Comics  No.  1,  Superman  has  been  a 
comforting  presence  in  American  pop  culture,  not  only  in 
comic  books  but  also  in  movie  serials,  radio  shows,  car- 
toons, three  prime-time  TV  series,  and  four  feature  films. 
This  summer,  in  the  movie  Superman  Returns,  the  job  of  em- 
bodying him  falls  to  the  little-known  Brandon  Routh.  With 
a  square  jaw  and  a  six-foot-three-inch  frame,  Routh  is  buff 
enough  to  wear  the  boots  and  tights  without  drawing  snick- 
ers. More  important,  he's  goofy  enough  to  play  Clark  Kent. 
Born  one  year  after  Christopher  Reeve  carried  Margot 
Kidder  above  Metropolis  in  the  1978  film  Superman,  Routh 
grew  up  outside  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  not  far  from  the 
mythical  Smallville,  Superman's  adopted  boyhood  home. 

Bryan  Singer,  director  of  the  first  two  X-Men  films,  is  the 
brain  behind  Superman  Returns,  a  mega-production  with 
a  budget  officially  listed  as  $1 85  million  but  widely  report- 
ed to  exceed  $260  million.  Kate  Bosworth  is  Lois  Lane,  a 
bald  Kevin  Spacey  is  the  villainous  Lex  Luthor,  and  Marlon 
Brando,  who  played  Supe's  father  in  the  1978  film,  makes 
a  posthumous  cameo  drawn  from  outtake  footage. 

After  the  1987  bomb  Superman  IV:  The  Quest  for 
Peace,  the  Man  of  Steel  seemed  unable  to  get  off  the 
ground  as  Warner  Bros,  spent  more  than  a  decade  in 
development  hell  with  various  directors  (Tim  Burton, 
Wolfgang  Petersen,  McG).  With  the  franchise  now  in 
firm  hands,  it's  a  safe  bet  that  this  symbol  of  American 
strength  and  decency  will  prove  at  least  as  popular  in 
this  anxious  decade  as  his  original  incarnation  did  dur- 
ing the  Depression  and  World  War  II.        -jim  windolf 
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THE  DA  VINCI  COL  _ 

author  Dan  Brown  was  acquitted  of  copyright 
infringement  this  spring  in  a  high-profile 
London  trial.  Across  the  Atlantic,  he  and 
Random  House  have  also  won  a  two-year 
legal  battle  with  California  writer  Lewis  Perdue — 
even  though  two  respected  experts  agree 
that  BrowiVs  blockbuster  borrowed  its  plot 

from  Perdue 's  novel  Daughter  of  God. 
Investigating  the  case.  SETH  MNOOKIN 

uncovers  striking  similarities,  mysterious 
e-mails  that  may  trace  back  to  Browns 

wife  and  researcher.  Blythe.  and 
yet  another  angry  author 
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NOTHING  TO 
SMILE  A BOLT 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's 

Mona  Li\u,  which,  unlike  Dan 

Brown's  The  Da  \  inei  Code, 

has  ne>er  been  subject  to 

copyright-infringement  charges. 
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Nothing  in  Christianity  is  original. 

—Leigh  Teabing  in  Dan  Brown's 
The  Da  Vinci  Code. 


1,  Lewis  Per- 


due sat  on  a  bench  in  a  gallery  on  the  17th 
floor  of  Manhattan's  Thurgood  Marshall  Unit- 
ed States  Courthouse  and  did  his  best  to  con- 
tain himself.  Before  him,  a  panel  of  judges  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
debated  his  future.  As  Perdue's  lawyer  launched 
into  a  tortuous  and  somewhat  odd  explana- 
tion to  the  court  about  how,  as  a  science-fiction 
buff,  he  was  a  big  fan  of  Frank  Herbert's 
"Dune"  series,  Perdue  tried  in  vain  to  suppress 
a  sigh.  Then  he  began  to  rock  back  and  forth. 
Three  years  earlier,  tipped  off  by  some 
reader  e-mails  and  a  glowing  Washington 
Post  review,  Perdue  read  77??  Da  Vinci  Code, 
which  had  just  been  released,  and,  as  he 


for  someone  to  talk  to  me  about  all  of  this." 
The  aftershocks  of  Perdue's  decision  to 
speak  out  eventually  consumed  his  life.  Un- 
prepared for  the  type  of  legalistic  response 
that's  standard  in  copyright-infringement 
cases,  Perdue  found  the  reply  to  his  letter 
condescending  and  bullying.  "There  is  not 
one  instance  of  an  alleged  similarity  that  is 
not  either  trivial  or  related  to  noncopyright- 
able  material,"  {Catherine  trager,  an  in- 
house  lawyer  for  Random  House,  the  pub- 
lishing giant  that  owns  Doubleday,  wrote  to 
Perdue  on  June  16,  2003.  On  the  off  chance 
that  Perdue  was  "interested  in  reading  some 
of  the  case  law  in  this  area,"  Trager  offered 
her  recommendations.  "I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  copyright  law,"  Perdue  says. 
"But  I  knew  that  Dan  Brown  had  complete- 
ly stolen  the  plot  of  my  book." 

The  57-year-old  Perdue  looks  as  if  he  could 
be  either  an  ex-seminarian  or  an  ex-Marine. 
His  bristly  gray  hair,  which  he  wears  in  a 
slightly  grcwn-out  flattop,  is  softened  by  the 
gentle  contours  of  his  face  and  his  plead- 
ing eyes.  He  often  displays  the  overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm  of  a  small  child,  and  has  a 
finely  honed  sense  of  moral  absolutism  and 
an  almost  masochistic  penchant  for  taking 
quixotic  stands. 

Both  sides  of  Perdue's  family  were  born 
and  raised  in  Mississippi— one  of  his  great- 
great-grandfathers  helped  write  the  state 
constitution  and  served  as  chief  justice  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1967,  in  the  first 


him  on  a  number  of  varied— some  might  & 
scattered— career  paths.  He's  written  mo 
than  a  dozen  books,  from  his  many  religioi 
themed  thrillers  (some  of  which  ended  up  c 
regional  best-seller  lists)  to  Supercharging  Yo 
PC.  He  taught  journalism  and  writing, 
started  a  wine  importer  and  distributorshi 
and  he  founded  two  tech  companies.  Perdi 
had  achieved  a  reasonable  amount  of  succe 
in  these  endeavors,  and  by  2003  he  had  wh 
he  considered  a  blessedly  comfortable  life, 
was  able  to  afford  a  1,300-square-foot  rani 
house  on  a  fourth  of  an  acre  two  miles  we 
of  Sonoma,  California,  where  he  lived  wi 
his  wife  of  22  years  and  their  two  childrei 
Prior  to  getting  Katherine  Trager's  r 
sponse  to  his  letter,  Perdue  had  almost  co 
vinced  himself  to  just  move  on  and  forg 
about  Dan  Brown.  But  once  he  felt  patro 
ized,  he  became  determined  to  prove 
wasn't  just  some  nut  looking  to  hitch  a  ric 
on  a  best-seller's  coattails.  (The  Da  Vin 
Code  debuted  on  the  New  York  Times  be! 
seller  list  at  No.  1  on  April  6,  2003.)  Perdi 
spent  much  of  the  rest  of  2003  researchir 
copyright  law  and  trying  to  find  a  local  fir 
to  take  him  on  as  a  pro  bono  client.  By  tl 
end  of  the  year,  he'd  persuaded  the  San 
Monica-based  Alschuler  Grossman  Ste 
&  Kahan  to  help  him  with  the  case.  Befo 
long,  Perdue  was  talking  openly  about  tl 
possibility  of  a  payday:  in  March  2004, 
told  a  reporter  that  if  he  won  a  lawsuit  again 
Brown  "then  everything  he  has  is  mine." 


"This  is  the  most  blatant  exampk 

of  in-your-face  plagiarism  I've  ever  seen,1' 
a  forensic  linguist  told  the  New  York  Post  in  2004. 


says,  "was  overcome  with  the  sensation  that 
I'd  read  the  book  before.  In  fact,  I'd  written 
it  [in  2000]  as  Daughter  of  God"  Almost  im- 
mediately. Perdue  sent  a  letter  to  Doubleday, 
Brown's  publisher,  in  which  he  sketched  out 
what  he  saw  as  the  similarities  between  his 
work  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  Perdue  con- 
cluded his  May  28,  2003,  letter— which  was 
sent  without  the  advice  of  an  attorney— by 
writing.  "Please  let  me  know  of  [sic]  there  is 
any  other  information  I  can  provide  or  any 
further  assistance  you  might  need  in  looking 
this  over."  Back  then,  before  Tiie  Da  Vinci 
Code  had  become  one  of  the  best-selling 
novels  in  history.  Perdue  wasn't  sure  exactly 
what  he  was  hoping  to  accomplish.  "I'm  do- 
ing fine,"  he  said  at  the  time.  "All  I  want  is 


semester  of  his  freshman  year,  Perdue  was 
asked  to  leave  the  University  of  Mississippi 
for  leading  a  civil-rights  march  that  conclud- 
ed with  him  giving  a  man-the-barricades 
speech  on  the  mayor's  front  porch.  His  fam- 
ily decided  that  if  he  couldn't  figure  out 
a  way  to  make  a  go  of  it  at  Ole  Miss  they 
weren't  interested  in  paying  for  him  to  go 
anywhere  else.  At  the  age  of  18,  Perdue  got  a 
job  with  Westinghouse  and  moved  to  Elmi- 
ra.  in  upstate  New  York.  About  a  year  later 
he  enrolled  at  Corning  Community  College. 
He  graduated  in  1970  with  a  4.0  grade-point 
average  and  was  admitted  to  Cornell,  where 
he  paid  his  tuition  by  working  as  the  police 
and  fire  reporter  for  T)\e  Ithaca  Journal. 
Perdue's  wide-ranging  interests  have  led 


On  July  30  of  the  same  year,  the  legal  m; 
neuvering  in  the  case  began  when  Alschuk 
Grossman  sent  a  letter  to  producer  Brian  Gr 
zer  and  director  Ron  Howard  demanding  th; 
they  "cease  and  desist  from  proceeding  wit 
the  contemplated  movie  based  upon  'The  D 
Vinci  Code.'"  On  September  2,  the  firm  set 
a  letter  to  Random  House.  "Before  we  con 
mence  an  action  for  copyright  infringement 
the  letter  read,  "we  would  like  to  provide  Ra) 
dom  House  and  Mr.  Brown  with  an  oppo 
tunity  to  resolve  this  matter.  If  we  do  not  he< 
from  you  by  September  13,  2004,  we  will  a 
sume  that  Random  House  and  Mr.  Brow 
are  not  interested  in  discussing  settlement  an 
we  will  proceed  text  continued  on  pac 
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Perdue  says  he  I 

"was  overcome  with  the  sensation  that 
Fd  read  [The  Da  Vinci  Code]  before. 
In  fact.  Fd  written  it." 
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Lewis  I'crdiic.  author  of 

Daughter  «/"<*<«/  (2000).  photographed 

in  front  of  the  Vatican  and  Si.  I'ctcr's 

Square,  in  Rome,  Italy,  Ma\  X.  2006. 
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crucial  delimits  of  the  plot  of 

tighter  of  God  for  The  Da  Unci 

e.  Perdue  has  lost  a  hattle  in  court 

with  Random  House-  hul  says  he  will 

appeal  lo  tin'  U.S.  Supreme  Court- 
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delectable  show  of 
American  artists  working  in  Paris  between  1860 
and  1900  opens  at  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  June  and  at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
October.  It  is  aglow  with  major  paintings  by  Whis- 
tler, Homer,  Eakins,  Cassatt,  and  Sargent.  Only  the 
American  attempts  at  "Impressionist"  landscapes 
area  bit  of  a  letdown. 

An  especially  intriguing  exhibit  is  John  White 
Alexander's  languorous  Repose.  This  work  turns 
out  to  evoke  rather  than  portray  another  major 
American  in  Paris  at  the  time,  Loie  Fuller,  the  pio- 
neer performance  artist  whose  Fire  Dance  at  the 
Folies  Bergere  in  1892  took  Paris  by  storm.  The 
little  Chicagoan  twirled  away  in  a  tsunami  of  silken 
draperies,  illuminated  by  colored  lights  concealed 
beneath  a  glass  floor.  Poets  and  painters  rhapso- 
dized: Toulouse-Lautrec  did  a  shimmering,  almost 
abstract  lithograph  of  Fuller  in  celestial  motion. 

Since  she  was  a  chubby  redhead,  Fuller  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  woman  in  Alexander's  painting. 
However,  a  sketch  in  a  contemporary  Parisian  maga- 
zine confirms  that  this  is  indeed  she,  and  as  Mary  Ann 
Goley,  the  Alexander  ex- 
pert, reports,  a  press  clip  f  FOR  MORE 
establishes  that  the  vast           \     paintings  from 

.  i  i  r  I.        i  \       "AMERICANS  IN 

white  skirt  that  fills  the  J     paris,  186O-1900," 

painting  was  "inspired  by  v_    GO  TO  VF-COM- 

Loie  Fuller."  Alexander 

wanted  to  capture  Fuller's  aura  rather  than  her  look. 
He  portrays  her  as  an  elegant  woman  of  the  century  to 
come— a  free  spirit,  uncorseted  and  uninhibited.  Over 
the  years,  Fuller  tried  and  failed  to  shed  her  Art  Nou- 
veau  image  and  become  a  member  of  the  avant- 
garde.  However,  she  continued  to  experiment  with 
stage  lighting  and  took  out  patents  on  chemically 
colored  gels.  In  1924,  she  did  the  lighting  for  the  far- 
cical ballet  Mercure,  by  Picasso,  Satie,  and  Massine. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  Repose  with  Sargent's 
celebrated  Madame  X  (No.  35  in  the  show's  cata- 
logue), which  had  had  a  succes  de  sccnda/e  11 
years  earlier.  Repose  is  Alexander's  Madame  X. 
Alexander  had  his  love  of  women  to  draw  on.  Sar- 
gent did  not,  but  the  eloquence  of  the  ,  lint  ;n  his 
modish  tour  de  force  more  than  makes  up  ,or  it. 

-JOHN  RICHARDSON 
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Repose,  1895, 

by  John  White  Alexander 

(oil  on  canvas,  52  Vi  in. 

by  63  Vb  in.),  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York. 
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IT'S  NOT  EASY 

BEING 

GEORG 

Just  about  everyone  loves  George  Clooney.  Everyone,  that  is,  except 
the  conservative  right.  As  Bill  O'Reilly  Charles  Krauthammer,  etal  frothed  with  r 

over  Syriana  and  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck,  the  award-winning 
producer-director-star  returned  fire,  wearing  the  label  of  "liberal"  withpride,  grai 
and  his  usual  cool.  But,  argues  JAMES  WOLCOTT,  the  partisan  crossfire  keeps 
both  fans  and  enemies  from  fully  appreciating  Clooney  s  movies 

w 

T  T  hat  would  Rush  Limbaugh,  Bill 
O'Reilly,  Michael  Savage,  Ann  Coulter,  Michelle  Malkin,  Bernard  Goldberg, 
Sean  Hannity,  and  the  bean  sprouts  at  conservative  blogs  do  without  liberals 
to  vilify?  It'd  be  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition's  running  short  of  heretics  to  hang 
on  the  walls.  Waging  a  relentless,  choleric,  and  largely  successful  campaign  to 
mind-brand  ''liberal"  and  "liberalism"  as  sneer  words  and  terms  of  sedition, 
conservative  authors  (or  their  ghostwriters)  have  excreted  one  interchangeable 
book  after  another  with  titles  such  as  Liberalism  Is  a  Mental  Disorder:  Savage 
Solutions  and  Deliver  Us  from  Evil  Defeating  Terrorism,  Despotism,  and  Liberal- 
ism. For  conservatives  on  the  lucrative  warpath,  celebrity  liberals  are  the  fa- 
vorite lunchmeat.  Big-game  hunters  need  big  names  to  hunt,  familiar  heads  to 
add  to  their  trophy  collection.  But  over  the  last  few  years,  there's  been  a  critical 
shortage  of  fresh  prey.  The  available  pool  of  liberals  and  radicals  worth  demon- 
izing  has  been  drying  up.  Noam  Chomsky,  Bill  Moyers,  Walter  Cronkite,  Helen 
Thomas,  Jimmy  Carter,  Sean  Penn,  Susan  Sarandon,  Barbra  Streisand— sure, 
they're  good  for  some  dependable  abuse  (especially  Streisand),  but  they've  been 
around  too  long  to  get  the  hyenas  excited.  They're  nostalgia  items  on  right-wing 
enemies  lists.  Michael  Moore  is  still  a  nice  round  hamburger  bun  of  a  target, 
but  he's  been  under  the  radar  for  the  last  year  or  so,  working  on  his  health-care 
documentary— taking  pokes  at  him  is  a  form  of  shadowboxing.  Paul  Krugman 
of  The  New  York  Times  has  been  so  vindicated  by  the  events  in  Iraq  and  the  bud- 
getary mess  that  he's  acquired  immunity  from  all  but  his  most  rabid  detractors. 
Al  Franken  has  been  the  target  of  a  full-length  expose,  but  exposing  the  genial 
Franken  is  like  maligning  a  Smurf.  Kicking  Cindy  Sheehan  around— unsport- 
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ing.  There's  always  Al  Gore  and  his  earnestness  to  mock,  but  the 
worse  Bush  looks,  the  more  it  becomes  poignantly  evident  that  in 
2000  the  better  man  lost.  So  desperate  has  been  the  right-wing 
hostility  machine  to  replenish  its  stockpile  of  voodoo  dolls  that 
it's  been  scraping  the  bottom  drawers,  dredging  up  former  nobod- 
ies such  as  Professor  Ward  Churchill  and  holding  him  aloft  as  a 
representative  lefty,  and  going  after  even  smaller  fry  in  the  person 
of  the  high-school  teacher  accused  of  comparing  President  Bush 
to  Hitler.  It's  become  embarrassing,  the  puny  outrages  that  are 
being  dragged  before  the  kangaroo  court  of  the  chief  kangaroo, 
Bill  O'Reilly.  Where  oh  where  are  those  wonderful  bleeding-heart 
liberals  of  yesteryear? 

Then  unto  the  pundits  a  savior  was  hatched.  Just  as  it  ap- 
peared as  if  conservative  scalp-hunters  would  have  to  find 
new  hobbies  or  honest  work,  a  star  fell  from  Hollywood 
heaven  into  their  laps,  a  gift  from  the  gods:  George  Clooney.  To 
most  Americans,  Clooney  is  the  former  ER  hunk,  a  handsome, 
gifted  actor-producer-director  and  old-fashioned,  dashing  Clark 
Gable-Cary  Grant  glamour-puss.  Like  Gable  and  Grant,  his  cin- 


kling  on  the  red  carpet  just  to  irritate  them.  Don't  be  foole 
his  gentlemanly  charm  and  courtly  smile.  As  far  as  professic 
Hollywood-haters  such  as  James  Hirsen,  author  of  Tales/} 
the  Left  Coast:  True  Stories  of  Hollywood  Stars  and  Their  C 
rageous  Politics,  are  concerned,  Clooney  and  Michael  Mo 
are  two  peas  in  the  same  insidious  pod,  one  pea  consider 
bulgier  than  the  other:  "[Clooney's]  transparent  pursuit  of  p 
tige  has  morphed  him  into  a  slimmer,  better-looking  versio 
MicTiael  Moore."  Syndicated  columnist  Charles  Krauthami 
amplified  the  charge  that  Clooney  was  a  propagandist  reekinj 
cologne,  accusing  him  and  everyone  connected  with  Syriam 
purveying  "the  most  vicious  and  pernicious  mendacities  ab 
America  to  a  receptive  world."  Krauthammer:  "Most  liberal 
is  angst-  and  guilt-ridden,  seeing  moral  equivalence  every wht 
'Syriana'  is  of  a  different  species  entirely— a  pathological  van 
that  burns  with  the  certainty  of  its  malign  anti-Americani: 
Osama  bin  Laden  could  not  have  scripted  this  film  with  m 
conviction."  Of  course,  even  if  bin  Laden  had  quilled  the  scr 
the  studio  would  have  brought  in  Robert  Towne  to  do  a  tou 
up,  that  being  how  things  are  done  out  there  in  L.A. 


ematic  godfathers,  Clooney  is  capable  of  gazing  at  a  love  interest 
as  if  she  were  the  sum  of  every  woman  in  the  world,  rendering  the 
rest  of  them  insipid.  Women  like  him,  men  like  him;  everybody 
likes  him.  What's  not  to  like?  Smooth  and  versatile,  he  seems  to 
have  all  the  movie  angles  covered:  action  (The  Peacemaker,  Three 
Kings),  comedy  (O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  and  Intolerable  Cru- 
elty both  made  by  the  Coen  brothers),  romance  (he  and  Jennifer 
Lopez  poured  beautifully  into  each  other  in  Out  of  Sight),  and  dra- 
ma (The  Perfect  Storm,  his  TV  remake  of  Fail-Safe).  Every  movie 
career  is  tricky  these  days-the  proliferation  of  supermarket  celeb- 
rity rags  and  snarky  entertainment  blogs  has  accelerated  the  fick- 
leness of  attention-deficient  fans,  and  yet  Clooney  has  sustained  a 
piano-key  gleam  in  the  public's  eye. 

To  conservative  pundits  and  talk-show  hosts  with  column 
space  and  airtime  to  fill,  however,  he  has  become  the  man  they 
love  to  hate,  a  slick  phony,  a  sanctimonious  ham,  and  the  perfect 
cuspidor  for  their  contempt.  He  embodies  the  smarmy  liberal 
ethos  of  elitist  Hollywood,  autographing  every  frame  of  Syriana 
and  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  with  political  piety,  and  twin- 


Krauthammer  did  get  one  thing  right:  Syriana  isn't  a  gu 
ridden  civics  lesson,  and  there's  nothing  hand-wringing  ab< 
Clooney's  political  stance.  He's  not  only  a  liberal  but  has  t 
nerve  to  admit  it  without  major  throat-clearing.  "I  am  a  liber 
Fire  away,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  the  Huffington  Post.  I 
like  a  Fox  News  patsy  such  as  Alan  Colmes  or  a  let-us-reas( 
together  apostle  such  as  Phil  Donahue,  Clooney  doesn't  believe 
turning  the  other  cheek  when  slurred.  Mess  with  him,  as  direc 
David  O.  Russell  learned  on  the  set  of  Tliree  Kings,  and  get  rea 
to  rumble.  According  to  Clooney,  Russell  was  abusing  an  ex 
and  an  assistant  director,  and  when  Clooney  intervened,  Russ 
snapped,  "Why  don't  you  just  worry  about  your  fucked-up  act 
and  started  getting  physical,  at  which  point  Clooney  grabbed  h 
in  a  choke  hold.  "I  had  him  by  the  throat,"  Clooney  told  PU 
boy.  "I  was  going  to  kill  him.  Kill  him."  Then  he  relented,  sp 
ing  Russell  and  enabling  him  to  go  on  to  direct  /  V  Huckabe 
which  proves  that  any  act  of  mercy  can  carry  a  downside.  Tryi 
to  goad  Clooney  into  a  spat  was  the  mistake  Bill  O'Reilly  ma 
when  he  thought  he  could  bait  him  as  if  he  were  just  another  lib 
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pinata,  only  to  have  Clooney  return  fire  in  the  press  during  the 
omotion  of  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  by  reminding  everyone 
O'Reilly's  mortifying  phone-sex  scandal  involving  a  Fox  News 
nployee.  "Unlike  [Senator  Joe]  McCarthy,  O'Reilly  was  never 
;cted  to  public  office.  What's  more,  Joe  McCarthy  was  never  ac- 
ised  of  telling  one  of  his  female  staff  members  she  should  use  a 
brator."  Take  that,  you  rat.  Drawn  into  a  war  of  words,  Clooney 
:ver  loses  his  cool,  which  only  feeds  the  exasperation  of  his  El- 
er  Fudd  foes,  who  keep  hoping  for  an  Alec  Baldwin/Sean  Penn 
imispheric  eruption. 

Unable  to  pierce  Clooney 's  corona  of  irony  and  deflection, 
me  of  the  younger  conservatives  on  the  ranch  have  adopted  the 
ctic  of  acting  hipper  than  thou,  showing  how  unimpressed  they 
e  by  stifling  pretend  yawns  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  In  a  Na- 
med Review  Online  pre-Oscar  symposium  (what  a  marshaling  of 
ainpower  that  was),  John  Podhoretz  pronounced,  "For  George 
looney  to  be  truly  annoying,  he  would  have  to  be  interesting, 
nd  he  isn't.  Not  in  any  way.  Good  looking,  yes.  Interesting,  no." 
mnding  like  a  high-school  Heather,  Mark  Steyn  accused  Cloo- 
I  in  a  National  Review  cover  story  of  being  stuck-up  and  con- 

rO  CONSERVATIVE 

>UNDITS,  CLOONEY  EMBODIES 
TIE  SMARMY  LIBERAL  ETHOS 
)F  ELITIST  HOLLYWOOD. 


ited.  "Get  Over  Yourself,  George,"  instructed  the  magazine's 
•ver  line,  next  to  a  photo  of  Clooney  goofily  making  a  fist.  My 
st  reaction  was  that  if  Clooney  needs  to  "get  over"  himself,  at 
ist  he  has  a  lot  to  get  over— all  that  talent,  success,  sex  appeal, 
id  acclaim.  A  lot  of  egotists  have  to  make  do  with  much  less. 
n  Oscar  night,  entertainment-biz  reporter  Nikki  Finke,  liveblog- 
ng  the  event  at  Deadline  Hollywood  Daily,  joined  Steyn  in  the 
nks  of  the  unimpressed.  "This  red  carpet  frenzy  over  George 
looney  is  inexplicable.  Truth  time:  the  only  movie  he's  starred 
that's  been  successful  at  the  box  office  was  an  ensemble  piece 
kean's  Eleven,  its  sequel  Ocean's  Twelve).  The  $$$  total  from  his 
scar  films  barely  equals  what  he  spends  on  tooth  floss.  Good 
Ight,  and  Good  Luck  was  historically  inaccurate.  And  he's  not 
;ing  gracefully,  to  put  it  mildly.  (He  hasn't  lost  that  baby  weight 
t.)"  By  baby  weight,  I  assume  she  meant  the  paunch  he  put  on 

play  the  Bob  Baer  protagonist  in  Syriana,  and  I  got  the  impres- 
>n  that  most  viewers  thought  he  looked  pretty  damned  good  in 
s  tux.  Finke's  comment  was  evidence  that  Clooney 's  non-fans 
;re  losing  their  grip  on  reality  and  reaching  for  reasons  to  gripe, 
fter  Clooney  won  an  Academy  Award  for  his  role  in  Syriana,  he 
ok  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  speech  to  defend  Hollywood 
r  being  "out  of  touch"  with  the  country.  To  yet  another  jealous 
ational  Review  he-cat,  Jonah  Goldberg,  this  was  the  icing-on- 
e-cake evidence  that  Clooney  thinks  he's  some  kind  of  wonder 

behold:  "Being  'out  of  touch'  means,  simply,  being  right.  And 
st  a  little  better  than  everyone  else,  too."  Humility  lessons  from 
urnalists— what  a  hoot. 

(Even  when  Clooney  travels  to  Sudan  and  Chad  to  report  on 
e  genocide  in  Darfur,  interviewing  refugees  and  shooting  doc- 
tientary  footage  in  Sudanese  camps,  returning  to  appear  on 
prah,  lobby  political  Washington,  and  take  part  in  a  Save  Dar- 


fur Coalition  rally— a  major  humanitarian  expenditure  of  time, 
trouble,  and  passion  on  his  part— the  response  from  the  right  is 
the  usual  dismissive  sniffles.  "Clooney 's  antics  will  cause  this  and 
every  future  administration  to  think  twice  about  ever  again  call- 
ing ongoing  genocide  by  its  rightful  name,"  wrote  Nina  Shea  for 
National  Review  Online.  "It  is  a  foolish  display  by  Clooney,  but 
an  abundance  of  wisdom  has  never  been  the  fault  of  this  self- 
righteous  Hollywood  crusader") 

Although  having  an  undeniable  good  guy  such  as  Clooney  (who 
donated  his  Oscar  swag  bag  to  a  charity  auction)  declare  himself 
a  capital-Z.  liberal  helps  build  team  spirit,  it's  had  the  unfortunate 
side  effect  of  appearing  to  reduce  his  films  to  recruiting  posters 
and  news  editorials.  That's  the  problem  with  becoming  a  brand 
name— it  flattens  perceptions.  Likability  can  seem  like  a  light- 
weight asset,  and  Clooney 's  Anderson  Cooperish  likability  has 
led  many  friendlies  and  hostiles  to  miss  the  stoic  resignation  and 
deathly  undertow  of  so  much  of  his  screen  work,  the  grim  assess- 
ing. A  morbid  Romantic  poet  haunts  his  social-realist  narratives. 
For  Krauthammer  to  miss  how  "angst-ridden"  Syriana  actually 
was,  he  would  have  to  have  missed  the  movie  itself,  relying  solely 
on  the  script  to  issue  his  fiery  decree.  Battle  fatigue 
is  built  into  the  sag  of  Clooney's  belly,  the  flat-footed 
plop  of  his  walk,  his  fugitive  air  of  isolation  even  on 
a  densely  crowded  street.  If  this  is  liberalism,  it's  the 
post-Watergaie  liberalism  of  70s  cinema,  where  the 
worst  paranoia  is  confirmed  and  idealism  doesn't 
stand  a  decent  chance  against  John  Huston's  lewd 
vulture  grin  in  Chinatown  or  Ned  Beatty's  fat  corpo- 
rate thumb  in  Network.  Nixon  was  one  of  the  major 
auteurs  of  the  70s,  his  five-o'clock  shadow  looming 
in  the  ominous  backdrop  of  conspiracy  thrillers  such  as  The  Par- 
allax View  and  Tliree  Days  of  the  Condor  and  the  parking-garage 
meetings  in  All  the  President's  Men.  Broodingly  fatalistic,  Syriana 
dramatizes  the  cycle  of  violence  in  which  one  stab  of  aggression 
(the  assassination  of  a  reformist  royal)  flows  into  another  (the  ter- 
rorist strike  on  the  ship)— a  world  of  economic,  political,  bureau- 
cratic, and  militaristic  predation  that  is  all  yang,  no  yin. 


I 


f  anything,  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  is  even  more  freighted 
with  gravitas,  a  hand-carved  coffin  for  broadcast  journalism 
and  a  testament  to  the  prickly  integrity  of  a  news  team  that 
had  the  grim  camaraderie  of  a  submarine  crew  waiting  for  the  next 
depth  charge  to  explode.  The  dialogue,  remarkably  free  of  speech- 
ifying (apart  from  its  framing  device— see  below),  seems  slightly 
detached  from  the  people  speaking  it,  as  if  the  audience  were 
eavesdropping  over  the  intercom.  Where  Clooney's  directorial 
debut,  Confessions  of  a  Dangerous  Mind,  based  on  Chuck  Barris's 
unreliable  memoirs,  was  a  wacky  bag  of  cinematic  tricks,  Good 
Night,  and  Good  Luck  has  the  ritualistic  precision  of  a  controlled 
experiment,  a  chamber  piece  with  every  part  calibrated  down  to 
the  tiniest  eyebrow  tilt  and  the  camera  homing  in  on  the  meaning- 
ful pocket  of  quiet  within  the  Altman-esque  bustle  of  newsroom 
cross  talk,  the  pregnant  pause  of  introspection  where  decisions  are 
made.  As  economically  shipshape  as  an  Anthony  Mann  or  Val 
Lewton  B  picture,  it  might  have  made  for  an  embalming  exercise, 
a  feat  of  faux  historical  preservation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sense 
of  mission  that  endowed  each  scene  with  immediacy.  A  valedic- 
tory film,  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  flies  the  flag  of  freedom  at 
half-mast.  Its  framing  device  is  an  address  Edward  R.  Murrow 
(David  Strathairn)  delivers  as  a  warning  to  his  fellow  broadcasters 
about  how  the  duties  and  promise  of  broadcast  journalism  are  in 
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danger  of  being  subjugated  to  the  corporate 
pressures  and  commercial  demands  of  toy- 
box  entertainment:  "If  they  are  right,  and 
this  instrument  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  en- 
tertain, amuse  and  insulate,  then  the  tube  is 
flickering  now  and  we  will  soon  see  that  the 
whole  struggle  is  lost."  Everything  Murrow 
feared  has  come  to  pass  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  even  he  could  have  imagined, 
and  his  warning— like  President  Eisenhowers 
"military-industrial  complex"  speech— is 
doomed  to  be  remembered  as  the  road  not 
taken.  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  leaves  political 
life  a  drunken  disgrace,  but  Murrow's  show 
is  downsized  and  relegated  to  a  dead  time  slot 
on  Sundays.  The  message  of  both  Syriana 
and  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  is  that  the 
deeds  of  good  men  are  too  quixotic  and  soli- 
tary to  carry  the  day.  Rich  guys  finish  first, 
the  corporate  boardroom  beats  the  journalis- 
tic bull  pen  every  time,  and  savor  your  victo- 
ries while  you  can,  before  they  turn  to  stom- 
ach acid.  Far  from  being  a  billboard  populist 
like  Michael  Moore,  Clooney  is  a  cerebralist 
whose  movies  invite  moody  contemplation 
rather  than  incite  action. 

He  found  his  meditative  match  in 
director-producer  Steven  Soderbergh. 
Theirs  is  the  most  productive  artistic  part- 
nership in  Hollywood,  a  marriage  of  old- 
school  glamour  and  new-wave  geek  that  has 
yielded  one  onyx  film  after  another.  Even 
Soderbergh's  most  popular  and  attention- 
getting  films  {Traffic,  Erin  Brockovich)  have  a 
recessive  gene,  a  dry  reserve  and  reluctance 
to  press  easy  advantage.  He  avoids  exploit- 
ing the  obvious  emotional  chords  and  plays 
for  sympathy  that  turn  most  movies  into 
Pavlovian  routines. 

Like  Clooney,  he  practices  the  art  of  the 
fadeaway,  betraying  no  visible  strain  as  he 
goes  from  A  to  Zen.  Ocean's  Eleven  and 
Twelve,  both  directed  by  Soderbergh  (who's 
scheduled  to  also  do  Ocean's  Thirteen),  are 
expensive-looking  larks  whose  stars  seem  to 
be  grooving  on  their  own  stardom  as  they  go 
through  a  series  of  sleek,  elegant  high-tech 
maneuvers  that  make  the  original  Rat  Pack 
look  like  a  bunch  of  butt  scratchers.  I  may 
be  one  of  the  few  sentient  creatures  in  the 
country  who  liked  K  Street,  the  short-lived 
Soderbergh-Clooney  HBO  series  from  2003 
depicting  the  tribal  meetings  and  matings  of 
political  lobbyists  and  their  clients.  Mixing 
fictional  characters  and  real-life  Beltway 
personalities  the  way  Altman's  Tanner  '88 
mini-series  (also  originally  on  HBO)  did, 
K  Street  took  a  more  rarefied  direction,  its  el- 
liptical manner  and  blue-tinted  digitography 
converting  Washington  into  an  exotic  aquar- 
ium of  fluid  loyalties  and  shiny  reflections. 
Yet  within  the  underwater  ballet  of  power 
brokerage  lurked  continued  on  page  mo 
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I  f  you  like  snowmobiles  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Jet  Skis  buzzing  off  na- 
tional seashores,  you're  going  to  love  the  weighty  docu- 
ment by  which  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service  (N.P.S.) 
may  soon  be  transformed.  A  first  draft  of  the  new  N.P.S. 
management  policies  was  leaked  last  summer,  to  a  cho- 
rus of  horrified  reactions  from  park  superintendents 
and  U.S.  senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Conserva- 
tion was  no  longer  deemed  the  parks'  top  priority.  Now 
recreation  had  equal  weight— recreation  that  included 
motorized  fun  in  all  forms— unless  superintendents 
could  show  it  had  an  "unacceptable  impact."  The  parks' 
new  bible,  it  turned  out,  was  the  handiwork  of  a 
cowboy-hatted  political  crony  named  Paul  Hoffman, 
an  N.P.S.  deputy  assistant  secretary,  who  had  formerly 
headed  the  Cody,  Wyoming,  chamber  of  commerce, 
where  he  championed  more  snowmobiles  in  Yellow- 
stone and  worked  for  then  congressman  Dick  Cheney. 
Hoffman's  swagger  and  close  ties  to  the  snowmobile 
industry  may  have  led  wiser  heads  at  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  sideline  him  after  the  uproar  over  his 
proposals,  and  career  N.P.S.  staffers  have  done  dam- 
age control  ever  since,  pro- 
ducing a  "Hoffman  Lite" 
draft,  then  a  third  version 
they  feel  is  de-Hoffmanized 
altogether.  But  the  docu- 
ment now  goes  up  for  re- 
view. Secretary  Gail  "wise- 
use"  Norton,  at  least,  is 

gone.  But  her  designated  successor,  Dirk  Kempthorne, 
former  governor  of  Idaho,  has  a  discouraging  record: 
he  spearheaded  the  effort  to  strike  down  President 
Clinton's  2001  Roadless  Land  rule,  which  protected 
58  million  acres  of  roadless  federal  land. 

Throughout,  a  remarkable  group  of  more  than  250 
former  N.P.S.  officials  called  the  Coalition  of  National 
Park  Service  Retirees  has  led  the  fight  to  kill  the  worst 
of  the  new  policies.  Even  more  remarkable,  in  an  ad- 
ministration that  brands  candor  as  disloyalty  and  acts 
accordingly,  is  the  one  current  superintendent  who's 
speaking  out:  J.  T.  Reynolds,  of  Death  Valley  National 
Park,  who  has  nearly  40  years  of  Park  Service  experi- 
ence. He  says  the  Hoffman  policies  would  subvert  the 
1916  Organic  Act,  which  established  the  N.P.S.  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  parks  for  future  generations.  "This 
is  the  issue,"  he  says,  "that  many  of  us  are  willing  to  fall 
on  our  swords  for."  -MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 
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U.S.  parks  superintendent 

J.  T.  Reynolds  in  Death  Valley  National  Park, 

which  he  manages,  on  February  17,  2006. 

He  is  the  only  active  superintendent 

to  speak  out  against  the  radical  changes  to 

national -parks  policy  proposed  by  the 

Bush  Interior  Department. 
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(  arroll  ShjeHrj  posts  in  a  C  obra  26(1 
•I  Miclb)  American  headquarters. 
in  Venice,  California,  1963. 
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Ford's  new  high-performance  Mustang,  the  Shelby  GT500, 

evokes  Americas  muscle-car  heyday — as  well  as  the  legacy  of  the 

man  behind  three  iconic  vehicles:  the  Cobra,  the  GT350, 

and  the  original  GT500.  Talking  to  Carroll  Shelby,  83,  about 

his  passion  lor  performance,  his  six  (or  is  it  seven?) 

\  marriages,  and  his  groundbreaking  victories  at 

\  Le  Mans  in  the  mid-60s,  ROBERT  LEVINE  discovers 

how  a  fast-talking  Texan  conquered 
.  \  Ferrari  and  led  Ford  to  glory 
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VANITY      FAIR  II 


isiting  an  auto  factory 


with  Carroll  Shelby  is  like  walking  into  a 
Guitar  Center  with  Eric  Clapton.  Especial- 
ly here,  at  the  Detroit-area  plant  where  they 
turn  out  the  Ford  GT500,  the  new,  hand- 
assembled,  $150,000  supercar  modeled 
on  the  iconic  GT40  racecar  of  the  1960s. 
Right  in  the  entryway  there's  a  photomural 
commemorating  the  GT40's  finest  mo- 
ments—Ford's consecutive  victories  at  Le 
Mans,  in  1966  and  '67,  which  showed  the 
European  racing  world  that  the  company 
was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  right 
in  the  center  of  the  mural  is  a  portrait  of 
the  racing  manager  chiefly  responsible  for 
those  victories:  Carroll  Shelby. 

Today,  Shelby  stoops  slightly,  and  the 
brown  curly  hair  visible  in  the  mural  is  gray 
and  thin.  But  the  workers  who  line  up  for 
handshakes  and  autographs  can  see  that  he 
still  has  the  same  Stetson,  the  same  smile, 
and  the  same  maverick  spirit.  "There's  a  lot 
of  people  at  Ford  who  wouldn't  want  Shel- 
by within  15  miles  of  them,"  he  says  later, 
with  the  bluntness  he's  known  for.  "There's 
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Shelbx  with  the  ven  tir>t  Cobra. 

which  he  repainted  to  tool  magazine* 

into  thinking  he  had  more.  Inset,  young 

Shelln  at  the  wheel,  Texas.  1*)2<K. 


people  there  who  understand  perfor- 
mance. There's  a  bunch  of  other  people 
who  would  just  as  soon  be  selling  refrig- 
erators." 

Shelby  could  easily  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  holding  court  at  the  Bel-Air  Country 
Club,  where  he  pals  around  with  Barron  Hil- 
ton (chairman  of  the  hotel  chain  and  grand- 
father of  Paris),  or  tending  to  the  miniature 
horses  and  African  cattle  he  raises  on  his 
Texas  ranches.  But  in  the  past  three  years 
he's  come  back  to  the  company  where  he 
made  his  mark.  He  functioned  as  a  "spiri- 
tual grandfather"  for  the  Ford  GT,  accord- 
ing to  Ford  chief  creative  officer  J.  Mays, 
but  the  project  the  car  designer  hopes  will 
cement  his  comeback  is  the  2007  Ford 
Shelby  GT500.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
famous  Shelby  Mustang  of  the  60s  was  a 
souped-up  version  of  the  original  model, 
the  new  GT500  will  be  a  high-performance 
version  of  Ford's  current  Mustang. 

Given  that  legacy,  expectations  are  high. 


"Hey  Little  Cobra" 

Shelby  has  been  a  flight  instructor, 
chicken  farmer,  big-game  hunt- 
er, chili  entrepreneur,  and  cattle 
rancher.  But  he  is  best  known  for 
creating  the  Cobra  by  putting  a 
mighty  Ford  V-8  engine  in  the  body  of  a 
lightweight  English  roadster— and  for  lead- 
ing a  Cobra-racing  team  to  victory  over  Fer- 
rari in  the  GT  class  at  the  1964  24  Hours  of 
Le  Mans.  A  brutal,  day-long  endurance  test 
held  in  northwestern  France,  Le  Mans  was 
considered  the  most  prestigious  sports-car 
race  in  the  world,  and  Ferrari,  which  had 
mastered  the  art  of  building  cars  that  ran 
fast  for  hours  on  end,  was  its  Goliath.  "It 
was  like  the  U.S.  hockey  team  beating  the 
Russians  in  the  Olympics,"  Leno  says. 

The  Cobra  was  essentially  improvised, 
"as  if  it  were  a  hot-rod  and  not  a  sports  car," 
according  to  Automobile  magazine,  which 
ranked  it  as  one  of  the  10  most  significant 
sports  cars  ever  made.  Shelby's  Mustangs, 


"THERE'S  NO  MONEY 

IN  COMING  IN  SECOND," 
SAYS  CHARLIE  AGAPIOU, 

WHO  WORKED  ON  THE  RACING 
COBRAS,  'AND  CARROLL 

LIKES  THE  DOLLARS." 


"When  I  was  a  kid,  those  were  the  cars  to 
get  excited  about,"  says  Jay  Leno,  who  has 
a  Shelby  Mustang  GT350  in  his  extensive 
car  collection.  According  to  producer  Jer- 
ry Bruckheimer,  who  owns  a  1967  Shelby 
Mustang  GT500  and  had  Nicolas  Cage 
trying  to  steal  one  in  the  film  Gone  in  60 
Seconds,  "The  Shelby  Mustang  was  the 
granddaddy  of  American  muscle  cars." 

One  of  the  factory  workers  asks  Shelby  if 
he  wants  to  drive  a  just-finished  GT  off  the 
assembly  line.  "Ah'd  love  to,"  Shelby  says  in 
his  Texas  drawl. 

He  suddenly  looks  every  month  of  his  82 
years  as  he  slowly  bends  down  and  settles 
into  the  seat.  Some  of  the  workers  appear 
to  be  wondering  whether  it's  really  such  a 
good  idea  to  put  this  old  man  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  car  that  can  do  205  miles  per 
hour.  Then  he  starts  the  engine,  stomps  on 
the  gas,  and  leaves  two  smoking  strips  of 
rubber  on  the  floor. 

"Wow,"  the  plant's  engineering  manager 
says  to  no  one  in  particular.  "We're  going  to 
have  to  polyurethane  those  tracks  so  we  can 
keep  them." 


fitted  with  roaring  exhaust  systems,  stiffer 
suspensions,  and  front  grilles  that  made 
them  look  mean  enough  to  eat  a  Corvette, 
also  reflected  the  freewheeling  car  culture  of 
California,  where  he  moved  in  1960.  "Shelby 
took  that  car  and  made  it  better,"  says  the  ac- 
tor Tim  Allen,  who  owns  a  Shelby  GT350. 
"It  influenced  a  whole  generation  to  look  at 
cars  differently."  Make  that  several  genera- 
tions: Shelby  just  designed  a  limited-edition 
Mustang  with  West  Coast  Customs,  the  auto 
shop  seen  on  MTV's  hip-hop-flavored  car 
show,  Pimp  My  Ride. 

Shelby  isn't  an  engineer;  he  conceptual- 
izes vehicles  and  leaves  the  mechanical  de- 
tails to  others.  The  skill  he's  best  known  for 
is  selling  his  vision  by  laying  on  the  Texas 
charm.  "He  was  a  slick-talking  country  boy," 
remembers  Jacque  Passino,  who  managed 
Ford's  racing  program  in  the  60s,  "and  you 
had  to  be  careful  about  what  you  agreed  to." 
Within  the  racing  team,  Shelby's  nickname 
was  "Billie  Sol  Estes,"  after  an  infamous 
Texas  swindler  who  defrauded  the  govern- 
ment in  an  agricultural-subsidies  scam.  John 
Morton,  a  driver  from  the  era,  says.  "He 


could  charm  the  balls  off  a  brass  monkey 

That  charm  worked  especially  well  < 
women.  "He  was  tremendously  dynam 
very  Texas,"  says  Carol  Connors,  a  sor 
writer  whose  1964  song  "Hey  Little  Cobr 
became  a  hit  for  a  surf-rock  band  called  t 
Rip  Chords.  "You  couldn't  be  female  ai 
not  find  him  interesting." 

Among  those  who  were  drawn  to  hi 
were  Akiko  Kojima,  a  Japanese  model  wl 
was  named  Miss  Universe  in  1959,  and 
actress  named  Jan  Harrison,  whom  Shel 
met  as  a  driver  when  she  handed  him  a  ti 
phy  For  a  while,  his  friends  say,  they  wou 
see  a  different  beautiful  woman  staying 
his  house  every  time  they  visited. 

Shelby,  who  turned  83  in  January,  tells  i 
he's  been  married  six  times,  but  he  doesi 
like  to  discuss  his  ex-wives.  "I'm  a  terrih 
husband,"  he  admits.  "I'm  always  runnii 
around  somewhere  with  some  new  deal  tha 
likely  to  break  me  tomorrow."  But  he  agre 
to  go  through  the  list: 

"I  was  married  for  years  to  a  wonderf 
woman,  Jeanne  Fields,"  Shelby  says.  Tht 
had  three  children  and  divorced  in  1960 
ter  17  years.  Second  was  Jan  Harrison— "\ 
married  in  Mexico  and  it  was  annulled 
The  third  was  a  woman  from  New  Zealan 
"Only  a  six-week  deal  to  get  her  into  tl 
country."  The  fourth,  Sandy  something 
Shelby  can't  remember  what— lasted  a  fe 
months.  Before  his  heart  transplant,  in  tl 
late  80s,  "the  fifth  one  said  she'd  take  care 
me,"  but  that  didn't  last,  either.  Next,  in  199 
he  married  Lena  Dahl,  a  Swedish  woman 
had  met  in  1968  at  one  of  his  chili  cook-of 
and  reconnected  with  in  the  80s.  She  died 
a  car  accident  in  1997.  "I  was  never  going 
get  married  again,"  he  says. 

Just  four  months  later,  though,  he  ma 
ried  his  current  wife,  Cleo,  a  British  form 
model  who  used  to  drive  rally  cars.  Sr 
recently  got  a  pilot's  license,  since  Shelb 
as  a  heart-transplant  recipient,  is  no  long< 
allowed  to  fly  an  airplane.  "I  get  along  wii 
this  one  just  fine,"  he  says  proudly. 

That  sounds  like  seven,  I  point  out. 

"I  don't  count  the  second  one,"  he  replie 
"  'cause  it  happened  in  Mexico." 

Due  this  summer  as  a  coupe  ar 
a  convertible,  the  2007  GT50 
doesn't  exactly  represent  a  se< 
ond  act  for  Shelby,  who  with  e 
erything  he's  done  must  be  we 
into  his  second  play.  But  its  success  woul 
vindicate  the  ideas  he's  championed  sine 
the  60s:  that  performance  sells  cars,  an 
that  it  can  be  had  for  a  reasonable  price  b 
stuffing  as  much  horsepower  as  possib 
into  as  light  a  car  as  is  practical. 

Those  ideas  fell  out  of  fashion  at  the  en 
of  the  decade,  amid  concerns  about  emi 
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(1)  Shelby  and  driver  Dan  Gurnev 
confer  in  the  pit  during  the 
1964  l.e  Mans  race.  (2)  Shelb)  and 
Roy  Salvadori  accept  trophies  after 
driving  an  Aston  Martin  to  victory 
at  l.e  Mans,  1959.  (3)  Shelby 
drives  an  early  prototype  of  th 
2007  C  1 500  convertible  at  Ko 
test  track.  September  2005. 
(4)  Shelby  and  Steve  McQueen 
look  over  a  Cobra  at  Shelby 
American,  June  1963. 
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I  COULD  SEE 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE 

WALL,"  SHELBY  SAYS. 
"PERFORMANCE  WAS  GOING 
TOCO  WWV  VNDITWENT 
\\\V>  FOR  20  YEARS." 


sions  and  safety.  But  American  automakers 
are  again  pushing  muscle  cars,  as  a  way  to 
entice  customers  away  from  imports.  Ford 
will  sell  only  about  10,000  Shelby  GT500s 
per  year,  for  a  list  price  close  to  $40,000,  but 
the  company  hopes  that  this  four-wheel  re- 
minder of  its  glory  days  will  spur  interest  in 
the  regular  Mustang.  Although  gas  prices  of 
about  $3  per  gallon  could  turn  some  con- 
sumers away  from  powerful  vehicles,  fuel 
costs  are  unlikely  to  affect  sales  of  the 
GT500.  Car  enthusiasts  who  see  this  as  Shel- 
by's second  coming  are  already  bidding 
on  eBay  to  buy  the  car  at  $20,000  or  more 
above  sticker  price. 

For  Shelby,  the  GT500  represents  a 
chance  to  finally  put  his  name  on  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  cars  he  made  in  the  60s.  In 
the  90s  he  tried  and  failed  to  do  that  with 
the  Series  1,  a  sports  car  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Cobra,  with  a  light  body  and  a  V-8  en- 
gine supplied  by  Oldsmobile.  The  deal  fell 
apart  when  the  executive  who  had  champi- 
oned it  left  Oldsmobile's  parent  company, 
General  Motors,  and  Shelby  says  he  lost 
$10  million  along  the  way.  In  2003,  Shelby 
started  and  took  public  Carroll  Shelby  In- 
ternational, which  makes  some  cars  and  in- 
cludes a  substantial  licensing  business.  But 
the  following  year  the  company's  shares 
dove  from  about  $4  to  around  25  cents,  and 
they  haven't  risen  much  since.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  Shelby  has  loaned  the  company 
millions  of  his  own  money  to  keep  it  afloat. 
(Shelby  earns  several  million  dollars  a  year 
from  his  various  business  ventures,  but  his 
real  wealth  is  in  tangible  assets:  in  addition 
to  an  apartment  in  Las  Vegas,  a  house  in 
Bel  Air,  and  two  Texas  ranches,  he  owns  five 
vintage  small  planes  and  20  cars,  including 
the  first  Cobra  ever  made.) 

The  GT500  could  help  Shelby  save  his 
company:  someone  close  to  the  project  says 
that  it  could  bring  in  $2  million  a  year  in 
royalties,  plus  visibility  that  will  help  other 
ventures.  Just  as  important,  though,  Shelby 
knows  it's  one  of  the  last  cars  he'll  help  de- 
sign. "I  have  three  cars  in  mind  that  I'd  like 
to  build,"  he  says.  "But  at  83  I've  got  to  be  re- 
alistic and  say  I  might  not  be  here  to  do  it.  So 
I  have  to  concentrate  on  the  Mustang." 

Overall  Performance 

Shelby  might  never  have  become 
a  racecar  driver  if  he  had  made  it 
as  a  chicken  farmer.  Born  in  Lees- 
burg,  Texas,  where  his  father  was 
a  mail  carrier,  and  raised  in  Dallas 
from  the  time  he  was  seven,  Shelby  devel- 
oped an  early  interest  in  cars  and  airplanes. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  as  a  flight  instructor.  By  the  time 
he  got  out,  he  had  a  wife  and  a  child  and  no 
definite  career  plans,  so  he  borrowed  money 
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and  started  raising  chickens.  Nearly  all  of 
them  died  from  Newcastle  disease,  "and  of 
Shelby  was  broke,"  he  remembers  today. 

He  had  been  amusing  himself  by  driving 
in  amateur  races,  and  at  the  end  of  1954, 
with  a  few  small  trophies  on  his  shelf,  Shel- 
by decided  to  pursue  racing  full-time. 

Shelby  drove  in  sports-car  races,  which 
were  less  elaborate  than  open-wheel  For- 
mula One  competitions  but  more  glamor- 
ous than  the  stock-car  contests  that  would 
evolve  into  nascar.  At  the  time,  sports-car 
racing  was  a  gentlemen's  pastime,  more  pop- 
ular in  Europe  than  in  the  U.S.,  and  Shelby 
got  'rides"  from  wealthy  car  owners.  He  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  a  coolheaded  driver 
who  could  hold  a  lead  without  putting  too 
much  stress  on  a  car.  But  he  didn't  really 
make  a  name  for  himself  until  he  showed  up 
to  a  race  in  overalls,  straight  from  working 
on  his  farm.  "That  became  his  gimmick," 
says  John  Bishop,  who  ran  the  Sports  Car 
Club  of  America.  "He  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  promote  himself." 

For  Shelby,  this  gentlemen's  pastime  was 
becoming  a  career.  In  1956  he  met  with 
Enzo  Ferrari,  who  had  started  his  epony- 
mous company  in  1929,  to  discuss  driving 
for  the  automaker's  team.  "Shelby  asked 
what  it  paid,  which  offended  Ferrari,"  says 
Shelby's  longtime  friend  Bill  Neale.  "When 
he  told  Shelby  the  price,  Shelby  said,  'I  can't 
do  that.'  Enzo  thought  that  being  able  to 
drive  for  Ferrari  was  enough."  Another  ver- 
sion of  the  story  has  it  that  Shelby  bragged 
to  Ferrari  about  races  he'd  won  in  the  U.S., 
and  Ferrari  pointed  out  that  the  top  drivers 
had  been  in  Europe  at  the  time.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  simply  inevitable  that  a  Texan  given  to 
driving  in  overalls  wouldn't  get  along  with  an 
Italian  with  slicked-back  hair  who  favored 
stylish  suits  and  sunglasses.  "Ferrari's  imperi- 
ous manner  rubbed  the  easygoing  Shelby  the 
wrong  way,"  according  to  Tfie  Cobra-Fenari 
Wars,  by  Michael  Shoen,  "and  he  left  with  a 
bad  taste  that  got  worse  over  the  years." 

Sports  Illustrated  twice  named  Shelby 
"Sports  Car  Driver  of  the  Year,"  and  in 
1959  he  and  the  British  driver  Roy  Salva- 
dori  drove  an  Aston  Martin  to  a  win  at  Le 
Mans.  But  Shelby  made  even  more  of  an  im- 
pression off  the  track,  especially  in  Europe. 
"My  wife  was  at  Le  Mans  when  he  won," 
says  David  E.  Davis,  founder  of  Automobile 
magazine.  "And  she  said  he  was  just  the 
epitome  of  America— the  overalls,  the  color- 
ful language,  the  big  mop  of  curly  hair." 

Shelby's  driving  career  didn't  last.  In 
early  1960  he  developed  a  steady  pain  in  his 
chest.  He  began  to  drive  with  a  nitroglycerin 
pill  under  his  tongue,  against  the  advice  of  a 
doctor  who  had  diagnosed  him  with  angina. 
His  last  race  as  a  driver  was  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Times-Mirror  continued  ON  PAGE  141 
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nlike  the  starlets  who 
become  infamous  almost  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come famous  in  Hollywood,  whose  affairs 
and  problems  and  rivalries  litter  the  gossip 
columns  and  the  weekly  tabloids,  Naomie 
Harris  has  quietly  chosen  the  road  less  trav- 
eled. Although  she  has  been  acting  since 
she  was  7,  the  29-year-old  London  native 
is  refreshingly  normal.  She  lives  down  the 
street  from  her  mum  in  Finsbury  Park,  makes 
a  mean  vegetarian  lasagna,  and  doesn't  like 
the  taste  of  alcohol. 

She  put  herself  through  the  Bristol  Old  Vic 
Theatre  School.  "After  I  left  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity," she  explains,  "I  had  no  money.  The 
cost  was  something  ridiculous,  like  £30,000. 
I  thought,  Well,  it'll  turn  up.  So  I  sent  out  250 
letters  for  scholarships  and  ended  up  raising 
more  than  I  needed."  Despite  her  growing 
success,  she  is  still  uncomfortable  with  hav- 
ing an  assistant:  "What  I  find  challenging  is 
being  a  boss,  because  I've  never  had  that 
experience  before." 

When  Harris  was  only  nine  months  out  of 
drama  school,  her  coquettish  yet  confident 
style  landed  her  a  lead  role  in  Danny  Boyle's 
dystopian  28  Days  Later.  The  success  of  that 
film  in  the  States  drew  Harris  across  the  At- 
lantic for  Brett  Ratner's  After  the  Sunset,  and 
back  again  for  two  films  that  open  this  month, 
Pirates  of  the  Caribbean:  Dead  Man's  Chest, 
with  Johnny  Depp,  and  Michael  Mann's  big- 
screen  adaptation  of  Miami  Vice,  with  Colin 
Farrell  playing  Crockett  and  Jamie  Foxx 
playing  Tubbs.  "There's  a  vast  difference 
between  celebrity  and  acting  as  an  artist," 
says  Mann.  "Naomie  is  100  percent  an  art- 
ist. Nothing  is  going  to  get  in  her  way— she's 
impervious."  -CAROLYN  BIELFELDT 
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Naomie  Harris  was 

photographed  in  New  York  City 

on  April  II,  2006. 
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GREEN  ACRES 


The  5.8-acrc  estate  owned 
In  hedge-fund  manager 
Edward  Lampert.  who  paid 
S2I  million  for  the  property 
(center,  uith  circular  drive) 
in  IW9.  He  tore  down  the 
house  built  b>  the  previous 
owners,  who  several  years 
earlier  had  torn  down  the 
estate's  original  house. 
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For  more  than  a  century,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  has  attracted  some  of  the 

*-     biggest,  newest,  shiniest  fortunes  in  America.  Today  that  money  comes  from  the 

trillion-dollar  hedge-fund  business,  which  occupies  a  third  of  the  town's  office  space, 

and  whose  managers  are  behind  a  decade  of  over-the-top  real-estate  deals, 

teardowns,  and  mega-mansions.  From  Paul  Tudor  Jones  IPs  monster  Monticello 

*       to  Steven  Cohens  $14.8  million  cash  purchase,  NINA  MUNK  discovers  just 

how  far  Greenwich's  latest  tycoons  will  go — and  meets 
.    ■  the  one  who  finallv  went  too  far 
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n  the  1920s,  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  was  known  as  "the 
richest  town  per  capita  in  the  world,"  and 
Zalmon  Gilbert  Simmons  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  town.  Like  other  titans  of 
the  era,  Simmons  and  his  wife,  Frances, 
proceeded  to  build  a  manor  house  in 
Greenwich  that  would  rival  the  palazzi 
and  chateaux  and  stately  homes  of  Europe. 


a  copy  of  Versailles's  Petit  Trianon,  for  ex- 
ample, and  an  homage  to  Britain's  War- 
wick Castle.  In  1910,  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
an  heir  to  the  Phelps  Dodge  fortune,  went  a 
step  further:  he  had  a  16th-century  Tudor 
manor  house  taken  apart  in  England;  then, 
wainscot  by  wainscot,  peg  by  hand-carved 
peg,  it  was  packed  into  688  numbered  cases, 
shipped  across  the  Atlantic  to  Greenwich, 
and  re-assembled.  Percy  Rockefeller  built 
a  64-room  Georgian  mansion.  In  1918, 
Daniel  Gray  Reid,  "the  Tin  Plate  King," 
built  for  his  daughter,  Rhea  Reid  Topping, 
a  Tudor  Revival  house  for  the  then  stagger- 
ing cost  of  $1  million  (equal  to  about  $15 
million  today). 

Zalmon  Simmons's  164-acre  estate 
was,  from  all  accounts,  exquisite.  The  in- 
terior of  the  mansion,  designed  by  Elsie  de 
Wolfe,  featured  hand-painted  chinoiserie 
wallpaper,  black  marble  floors  with  inlaid 
copper,  and  a  study  paneled  with  pine 
that  had  been  stripped  from  a  venerable 
mansion  in  London.  The  main  house  had 
six  maid's  rooms.  Outbuildings  included 
a  stable  for  horses,  two  greenhouses,  a  six- 
car  garage,  and  a  guesthouse  with  its  own 


Railway.  He  was  not  in  the  Social  Ri 
ister  in  1938,  nor  was  he  a  member) 
Greenwich's  exclusive  Round  Hill  Cli 
whose  president  at  the  time  was  Preset) 
S.  Bush,  grandfather  of  the  current  pre 
dent  of  the  United  States.  In  the  studil 
opinion  of  Greenwich's  Old  Guard,  tl 
Skakels  were  no  more  than  "rowdy  Iri| 
micks,"  as  biographer  Jerry  Oppenheii 
once  wrote.  In  other  words,  Skake| 
wife,  Ann,  was  Catholic. 

Twelve  years  later,  on  June  17,  195| 
at  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Greenwich,  Ethel  Skakel,  the  daughter 
George  and  Ann  Skakel,  married  Robe 
F.  Kennedy.  The  bride  wore  a  white  sat| 
gown  with  a  wide,  deep  collar  of  point 
Venise  lace.  The  groom's  older  broth 
John  F.  Kennedy,  then  a  Democratic  co 
gressman  from  Boston,  was  the  best  ma 
When  the  service  was  over,  2,000  gues 
attended  a  reception  on  the  grounds 
what  had  once  been  Zalmon  Simmons 
estate.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  soci 
events  of  the  year.  For  better  or  for  wors 
it  was  now  George  Skakel's  turn  to  joi 
the  American  aristocracy. 


'Some  of  the  hedge -fund  guys  spend 

$6  MILLION,  $7  MILLION,  $8  MILLION 

without  batting  an  eye" says  one 

DELIGHTED  REAL-ESTATE  BROKER. 


Simmons  had  made  his  fortune  by  revo- 
lutionizing "the  nighttime  furniture  of  the 
nation,"  as  his  New  York  Times  obituary 
phrased  it;  put  simply,  the  Simmons  Com- 
pany developed  the  country's  first  mass- 
produced  mattresses.  Once  settled  in 
Greenwich  (having  moved  from  the  back- 
water of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin),  Simmons 
found  himself  surrounded  by  other  leading 
industrialists  and  their  heirs.  Among  them: 
Edmund  C.  Converse  (founding  president 
of  Bankers  Trust),  Jeremiah  Milbank  (of 
the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  fortune),  Her- 
bert and  Louisa  Satterlee  (she  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan), 
William  G.  and  Percy  A.  Rockefeller  (their 
father  co-founded  Standard  Oil),  Louisine 
Havemeyer  (the  widow  of  "Sugar  King" 
Henry  O  Havemeyer),  and  Harriet  Lauder 
Greenway  (the  daughter  of  George  Lau- 
der, a  partner  in  Carnegie  Steel). 

Longing  for  permanence  and,  above  all, 
recognition,  the  newly  rich  residents  of 
Greenwich  built  for  themselves  near  rep- 
licas of  Old  World  architectural  glories: 


courtyard;  as  well,  Simmons  built  a  pair 
of  two-family  cottages  to  house  the  butler, 
the  chauffeur,  the  head  gardener,  and  the 
estate  superintendent.  For  their  two  sons, 
Zalmon  junior  and  Grant,  Zalmon  and 
Frances  Simmons  built  two  more  houses 
on  the  estate. 

Zalmon  Simmons  died  in  1934,  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression.  Within  a  few 
years,  his  widow  sold  off  the  estate,  piece 
by  piece.  Few  people  could  afford  to 
heat  a  25-room  mansion  back  then,  and 
even  fewer  people  could  afford  to  buy  it. 
In  1938,  George  Skakel,  a  self-made  mil- 
lionaire and  founder  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Carbon  Corporation,  paid  Frances  Sim- 
mons $160,000,  a  sum  equal  to  about  $2 
million  today,  for  a  parcel  of  her  estate: 
it  included  10  acres  of  land  as  well  as  the 
main  house,  with  its  exquisite  chinoiserie 
wallpaper,  marble-and-copper  floors,  and 
pine-paneled  study. 

George  Skakel  had  started  his  career  as 
a  freight-rate  clerk  on  the  Sioux  City  Line 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


ith  its  undisturbd 
views  of  Long  h 
land  Sound  and 
comfortable  com 
mute  to  Manhai 
tan,  Greenwic 
has  long  attractet 
men  with  brand-new  money.  A  few  month 
ago,  one  of  the  main  pieces  of  the  origina 
Simmons  estate  changed  hands  yet  again 
this  time  for  $18.5  million.  The  buyer's  iden 
tity  remains  a  mystery.  Rumor  in  Greenwich 
has  it  he's  either  a  Russian  mobster  or,  more 
likely,  a  hedge-fund  manager. 

Today,  the  money  that  talks  loudest  ir 
America  belongs  to  a  closely  knit,  inscru 
table  group  of  men  who  run  hedge  funds 
Greenwich,  where  increasingly  they  both 
live  and  work,  is  swarming  with  them.  Ol 
the  $1.2  trillion  currently  invested  in  hedge 
funds  worldwide,  approximately  one-tenth, 
or  $120  billion,  is  now  managed  out  ol 
Greenwich  alone,  according  to  Hedge 
Fund  Research,  Inc.  To  put  that  figure  intc 
perspective  you  should  understand  how 
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32,000-squarc-foot 
ie  of  SAC  Capital's 
en  C  ohen  includes  an 
ior  basketball  court,  a 
ia  room,  a  hairdressing 
n,  and  an  outdoor  ice 

roughly  the  size 
ockef'eller  Center's. 
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lall  Greenwich  really  is:  there  are  only 
»out  23,000  households,  a  total  popula- 
m  of  63,000. 

So  many  hedge  funds  have  moved  to 
reenwich  in  the  past  five  years  (mostly 
om  Manhattan)  that  they  now  occupy 
>out  a  third  of  the  town's  relatively  scarce 
Tice  space.  Another  third  is  occupied 
t  companies  that  work  with  hedge-fund 
>mpanies,  according  to  commercial-real- 
tate  brokers. 

Commercial  rents  have  gone  through 
e  ceiling:  whereas  prime  office  space 

Midtown  Manhattan  goes  for  around 
i5  a  square  foot,  office  space  in  Green- 
ich  now  rents  for  between  $60  and  $70 
square  foot.  Rents  of  $100  a  square  foot 
e  not  unheard  of.  On  Greenwich  Avenue, 
e  main  street  in  downtown  Greenwich, 
opkeepers  pay  rents  that  rival  those  on 
Madison  Avenue. 

Not  so  long  ago,  Greenwich  was  a  bed- 
om  community;  every  weekday  morning 
en  in  beige  overcoats  and  gray  flannel 
its  boarded  the  8:01  to  Grand  Central 
ition.  Now  the  commuter  trains  leaving 
anhattan  for  Greenwich  are  packed  with 


ordinary  and  unknown  people,  too— many 
of  whom  are  spending  unsettling  amounts 
on  new  houses.  As  one  Greenwich  real- 
estate  broker  told  me  with  obvious  delight, 
"Some  of  the  hedge-fund  guys  spend  $5  mil- 
lion, $6  million,  $7  million,  $8  million  with- 
out batting  an  eye."  Some  spend  far  more. 

Almost  As  Big  as  the  Taj  Mahal 

To  judge  by  the  number  of 
swollen,  over-ambitious 
mansions  rising  from  lots 
in  Greenwich  these  days, 
you'd  almost  think  we 
were  back  in  the  1910s 
and  20s— except  that  this 
time  round  the  lots  are  small,  and  the  houses 
are  almost  on  top  of  one  another.  "Years 
ago,  wealthy  houses  were  hidden  in  the 
rear  of  properties  after  long  driveways  . . . 
and  no  one  ever  built  to  the  maximum  al- 
lowable square  footage,"  remarked  Diane 
Fox,  longtime  director  of  Greenwich's  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Department,  in  an  e-mail 
to  me.  "Today  all  big  houses  want  to  be  seen 
from  the  road." 

Years  ago,  houses  in  Greenwich  were 


by  two  retired  Goldman  Sachs  partners. 

Only  a  few  months  earlier,  the  lot  had  fea- 
tured a  gigantic  granite  boulder,  135  feet  long 
and  35  feet  high,  and  deeply  embedded.  It's 
gone  now,  that  massive  rock;  in  its  place  we 
find  an  ordinary  driveway  and  terrain  that's 
nearly  flat.  "We  only  blasted  for  three  days," 
boasted  Frank  Spoto,  the  spec  builder  who, 
backed  by  the  men  from  Goldman  Sachs,  is 
putting  up  the  house  with  his  business  part- 
ners, Steve  LoParco  and  Frank  Napolitano. 

In  the  old  days,  no  one  would  have 
bothered  to  destroy  that  rock;  financially 
it  wouldn't  have  made  sense,  for  one  thing. 
But  these  days,  even  the  least  desirable  piece 
of  land  in  Greenwich  can  attract  a  specula- 
tor who,  if  he  knows  what  he's  doing,  can 
make  a  quick  fortune.  For  example:  Mark 
Mariani,  one  spec  builder  I  interviewed  for 
this  story,  has  done  so  well  for  himself  he 
owns  a  Gulfstream  IV  and  a  Falcon  900. 

For  their  two  irregular  acres  of  land  on 
Zaccheus  Meade  Lane,  Spoto  and  his  part- 
ners, or  their  backers,  paid  $2.5  million. 
After  spending  about  $5  million  to  build  the 
19,000-square-foot  house  (and  dynamite  the 
rock),  they  anticipate  selling  it  for  around 


TVb  one  can  afford  to  live  here 

ALL  OUR  KIDS  ARE  MOVING 

to  Darien  because  it's  cheaper, 


jj 


SAYS  ONE  OLD-GUARD  RESIDENT. 


iders  and  research  analysts  and  clerks 
verse-commuting  to  hedge-fund  offices, 
om  Queens  or  the  Bronx,  shuttle  buses 
ing  in  workers  who  can't  afford  to  settle 
Greenwich:  housekeepers,  busboys,  gar- 
;ners,  day  laborers,  pool  boys,  Korean 
anicurists. 

The  people  who  can  afford  to  live  in 
reenwich  these  days  run  hedge  funds, 
n  the  latest  Forbes  Four  Hundred  list  of 
e  richest  Americans  you'll  find  four  peo- 
e  who  live  in  Greenwich;  three  of  them 
anage  hedge  funds:  Edward  Lampert 
stimated  net  worth:  $3.5  billion),  Steven 
Dhen  ($2.5  billion),  and  Paul  Tudor  Jones 
($2  billion).  (The  fourth  Greenwich  resi- 
:nt  on  the  Forbes  list  is  Mary  Anselmo, 
76-year-old  widow  whose  late  husband 
unded  PanAmSat,  the  nation's  first  pri- 
tely  owned  satellite  company.) 
Men  such  as  Lampert,  Cohen,  and  Jones 
e  celebrities— at  least  on  Wall  Street  they 
e.  But  within  the  enclosed,  narrow  world 
hedge  funds,  colossal  amounts  of  money 
e  being  made  by  thousands  of  seemingly 


built  to  endure;  a  great  home  evoked  per- 
manence and  stability  and  character. 
Think  of  novels  by  Jane  Austen  and  Henry 
James  in  which  a  man  could  be  known 
by  his  landscaping,  his  gardens,  the  view 
from  the  terrace.  These  days,  houses  are 
part  of  the  quick  and  disposable  culture 
of  America.  Last  year,  Greenwich  issued 
permits  for  176  residential  demolitions,  a 
threefold  increase  in  five  years.  On  North 
Street,  one  of  the  main  arteries  running 
through  Greenwich,  there  are  now  so  many 
bulldozers  and  dump  trucks  and  wrecking 
balls  that  the  entire  street  has  become  a  gi- 
ant, unlovely  construction  site.  One  by  one, 
gracious  old  homes  have  been  torn  down, 
blotted  out.  The  landscape,  now  flattened, 
and  stripped  of  its  magnificent  beech  trees, 
has  been  utterly  ravaged. 

One  day  in  January,  shivering  in  the 
cold,  I  found  myself  staring  at  the  skeleton 
of  a  mammoth,  19,000-square-foot  house 
rising  on  Zaccheus  Meade  Lane.  Like  so 
many  big  new  houses  in  Greenwich,  it 
was  a  spec  house— financed  in  this  case 


$12  million.  Who  will  buy  this  big-ticket 
house?  I  asked.  "A  lot  of  people  think  this 
is  a  home  for  the  hedge-fund  guys,"  replied 
LoParco.  "That's  probably  a  good  guess." 

People  who  don't  work  on 
Wall  Street  or  in  Green- 
wich tend  to  think  of 
hedge  funds  as  compli- 
cated and  mysterious,  like 
quantum  physics.  Hedge 
funds  are  not  complicat- 
ed. As  conceived  in  1949  by  Alfred  Winslow 
Jones,  then  an  editor  at  Fortune  magazine,  a 
hedge  fund  hedged  its  bets  against  market 
volatility  by  taking  both  "long"  positions 
on  undervalued  stocks,  hoping  they  would 
go  up,  and  "short"  positions  on  overvalued 
stocks,  hoping  they  would  go  down. 

Unlike  mutual  funds,  which  are  strictly 
regulated  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  hedge  funds  have  never  had 
restrictions  on  the  investments  they  make: 
they  can  buy  stock  options,  for  example,  or 
use  leverage.  Basically,  hedge  funds  can  do 
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whatever  they  want  without  government 
intervention  because  their  clients,  who 
typically  must  invest  $1  million  or  more, 
are  thought  to  be  richer  and  more  sophisti- 
cated than  the  average  investor. 

The  1980s  and  90s  were  a  wild  time  on 
Wall  Street,  and  hedge  funds  were  arguably 
the  wildest  of  all,  with  managers  placing 
huge  bets  on  foreign  currencies  and  interest- 
rate  spreads.  George  Soros,  for  one,  made 
SI  billion  in  1992  wagering  against  the  Brit- 
ish pound.  Two  years  later,  in  a  single  day, 
he  lost  $600  million  trading  in  Japan.  It  was 
dangerous,  the  business  of  hedge  funds. 
Remember  Long-Term  Capital  Manage- 
ment? The  world's  financial  markets  nearly 
collapsed  in  August  1998  when,  having 
used  $30  of  leverage  for  every  $1  in  capi- 
tal, Long-Term  Capital  lost  $1.9  billion. 

an 


fees  add  up:  in  the  past  two  years,  Eddie 
Lampert  of  ESL  Investments,  with  about 
$15  billion  in  assets,  earned  for  himself,  per- 
sonally, almost  $1.5  billion.  During  the  same 
time  period,  Cohen  took  home  $1  billion. 

According  to  Institutional  Investor's 
most  recent  survey,  which  appears  in  the 
May  issue  of  its  Alpha  magazine,  the  25 
best-paid  hedge-fund  managers  each  took 
home  an  average  $363  million  in  2005, 
nearly  twice  what  they  made  just  two  years 
earlier.  And  in  contrast  to  the  huge  money 
that  was  made  by  dot-com  millionaires,  cir- 
ca 1999,  that  $363  million  was  in  cash— not 
in  equity  or  stock  options. 

"I  can  list  a  hundred  people  I  know  per- 
sonally who  made  over  $100  million  last 
year,"  attests  a  trader  at  a  big  hedge  fund. 
It  takes  your  breath  away. 


description  of  Olson's  house  in  its  real-est 
listing.  "Virtually  a  new  house  of  incredi 
style,  scale  &  taste." 

Let's  think  for  a  brief  moment  about  st 
scale  &  taste.  The  average  new  home  in  An 
ica  is  2,405  square  feet.  In  Greenwich,  as 
as  I  can  make  out,  the  average  new  home  < 
hedge-fund  manager  is  more  like  15,( 
square  feet,  about  the  size  of  a  typical  inc 
trial  warehouse.  For  example:  the  hedge-fi 
manager  Edward  Mule,  of  Silver  Point  Cz 
tal,  and  his  wife,  Marian,  are  putting  up  a  n 
15,045-square-foot  residence  on  Dairy  Ro 
Papers  filed  at  Town  Hall  show  plans 
a  separate,  3,296-square-foot  pool  house 
the  Mule  estate,  plus  an  outdoor  tennis  coi 

Clifford  Asness,  who  moved  his  hec 
fund,  AQR  Capital  Management,  fn 
Manhattan  to  Greenwich  in  2004,  bouj 


"I  always  wanted  to  build  a  house  that 

WOULD  HAVE  EVERYTHING  I  WANT 

a  house  for  my  kids  and grandkids. 

IS  THAT  A  CRIME? "  ASKS  JACOBS. 


In  the  past  five  years,  however,  as  big  pen- 
sion funds  and  university  endowment  funds 
have  sought  higher-than-average  returns,  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  hedge  funds  has 
doubled  to  more  than  $1  trillion.  Suddenly, 
hedge-fund  companies  have  started  to  resem- 
ble big,  plodding  mutual-fund  companies:  few 
hedge  funds  now  make  impressive  returns 
for  their  investors,  and  even  fewer  take  real 
risks.  Some  hedge  funds  have  even  stopped 
hedging  altogether.  These  days,  a  hedge 
fund  can  be  just  about  any  pool  of  invested 
money  that's  closed  to  the  general  public. 

What  really  defines  a  hedge  fund— and 
therefore  defines  the  wealth  of  Green- 
wich—is how  its  managers  get  paid.  The 
typical  hedge  fund  charges  its  investors 
an  annual  management  fee  of  2  percent  of 
assets  under  management— plus  a  perfor- 
mance fee  equal  to  20  percent  of  that  year's 
return.  In  other  words,  just  for  showing  up 
at  work,  the  manager  of  a  midsize  hedge 
fund  with  $2  billion  in  assets  is  guaranteed 
to  earn  $40  million  a  year  in  fees  alone. 
That's  before  his  cut  of  any  returns. 

The  leading  fund  managers  make  far 
more  than  that.  Paul  Tudor  Jones  II,  whose 
Tudor  Investment  Corporation  and  affiliates 
manage  $14  billion,  charges  a  4  percent  man- 
agement fee  and  takes  a  23  percent  cut  of  re- 
turns. Steven  Cohen's  SAC  Capital  Advisors, 
with  $10  billion  in  assets  under  management, 
keeps  as  much  as  50  percent  of  returns.  The 


To  understand  how  the 
flood  of  hedge-fund  mon- 
ey has  affected  Green- 
wich, I  spent  several  days 
at  the  town's  city  hall 
sorting  through  records 
of  property  sales,  tax 
assessments,  and  building  permits.  I  also 
searched  transcripts  of  zoning  and  devel- 
opment hearings.  Before  long,  those  docu- 
ments became  nothing  more  than  a  blur  of 
unreal  figures  and  unfamiliar  names. 

On  average,  the  price  paid  for  a  house  in 
Greenwich  last  year  was  $2.5  million,  up  40 
percent  in  just  two  years.  (Of  all  the  houses 
sold  in  2005,  only  seven  fetched  less  than 
$500,000.)  If  houses  worth  more  than  $10 
million  used  to  be  big  news,  they're  not  these 
days.  The  number  that  sold  for  $10  million 
or  more  in  Greenwich  has  climbed  more 
than  fivefold  in  two  years,  from  3  houses  in 
2003  to  16  in  2005,  according  to  a  search  of 
the  town's  Multiple  Listing  Service. 

On  Close  Road,  Ste\en  Braverman,  of 
Braverman  Asset  Management,  recently  paid 
$9.5  million  for  a  21st-century  Georgian  with 
one  butler's  pantry,  three  Asko  dishwashers, 
seven  marble  fireplaces,  and  a  dining  room 
that  seats  20.  Near  the  shore  in  Belle  Haven, 
a  renovated  Tudor  manor  was  bought  for 
$13.5  million  by  Brian  Olson,  a  former  part- 
ner of  the  hedge  fund  Viking  Global  Inves- 
tors. "Steeped  in  prestige":  that's  the  glowing 


a  12,500-square-foot  house  on  North  Str< 
for  $9.6  million.  His  house  is  just  a  few  m 
utes  away  from  a  nine-bedroom,  15,71 
square-foot  English  manor  owned  by  Da\ 
and  Danielle  Ganek.  Ganek,  42.  left  Ste\ 
Cohen's  SAC  Capital  in  2003  to  start  Le 
Global  Investors;  last  year,  according 
Trader  Monthly,  he  took  home  between 
million  and  $100  milhon.  If  Ganek  is  kno\ 
at  all  outside  the  hedge-fund  world,  it  may 
because  he  spent  $19  million  last  year  for 
apartment  in  one  of  Manhattan's  most  des 
able  buildings,  740  Park  Avenue.  For  Le\ 
Global's  office  in  Greenwich,  Ganek  coi 
missioned  the  Los  Angeles  artist  Ed  Rusch 
best  known  for  his  paintings  of  single  wore 
to  execute  a  canvas  that  reads  level. 

There  are  hedge-fund  managers  in  Gree 
wich  who  live  discreetly.  Relatively.  Abo 
two  miles  from  Ganek  is  the  home  of  Lot 
Pine  Capital's  Stephen  Mandel  Jr.,  the  n 
tion's  lOth-highest-paid  hedge-fund  mana 
er.  Last  year,  Mandel  earned  for  himse 
$275  million,  according  to  Institutional  I 
vestor.  Nevertheless,  his  house,  which  dat 
from  the  1940s,  sits  on  a  modest  1.6  acres 
land.  Directly  north,  in  a  house  that's  ju 
6,900  square  feet,  lives  hedge-fund  manag 
Jeffrey  Gendell  of  Tontine  Associates.  P 
made  $215  million  last  year. 

But  then  there's  Larry  Feinberg,  who  qi 
etly  runs  a  hedge  fund  called  Oracle  Partnei 
A  few  years  ago  he  paid  about  $20  millic 
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THE  SIMPLE  LIFE 


(1)  Mark  Mariani,  who  made 
enough  money  building  spec  houses 
to  buy  a  Gulfstream  IV.  (2)  Downtown 
Greenwich.  (3)  Morning  commuters 
leaving  Greenwich  lor  New  York, 
1971.  (4)  Paul  Tudor  Jones  II, 
who  spent  $1 1  million  on  a  teardown 
in  1994.  (5)  and  (6)  Shopping 
downtown  on  Greenwich  Avenue. 
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%  cross  between  Tar  a  and 

\  NATIONAL  MONUMENT" 

is  how  one  person  described 

JONES'S  MOUSE. 
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for  a  house  on  the  water  in  Greenwich.  The 
house  is  "nothing  special."  I'm  told  by  some- 
one who  knows  the  property  well,  it's  gray," 
I'm  assured.  "It's  depressing.  It's  got  everything 
a  good  house  shouldn't  have."  Of  course,  that 
gray  and  depressing  S20  million  house  was 
scheduled  to  come  down— until,  in  May  2006, 
it  was  suddenly  sold.  Houses  rise  and  fall.  Ac- 
cording to  documents  filed  with  Greenwich's 
Planning  and  Zoning  Department.  Feinberg 
planned  to  replace  his  S20  million  house  with 
a  30,771 -square-foot  neoclassical  villa  that  he 
now  hopes  to  build  in  another  part  of  town. 
How  big  is  30,771  square  feet?  Almost  as  big 
as  the  Taj  Mahal. 

How  Much  Land  Does  a  Man  Need? 

For  more  than  200  years,  from  the  time 
English  farmers  settled  there  in  1640, 
Greenwich  was  a  small  community,  a  version 
of  pastoral.  On  December  27,  1848,  the  first 
passenger  train  chugged  into  town.  By  the  late 
1800s,  members  of  New  York's  new  leisure 
class  were  spending  the  summer  months  in 
Greenwich.  Elegant  inns  with  long,  shaded  ve- 
randas appeared  all  along  the  shoreline.  At  the 
same  time,  the  richest  New  Yorkers,  members 
of  Mrs.  Astor's  400  (the  definitive  list  of  New 
York  high  society  in  the  1890s),  started  buying 
up  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  and  proceeded  to 
build  themselves  sprawling  country  estates. 

By  1958,  the  year  1-95  was  routed  through 
the  southern  part  of  Greenwich,  the  era  of  the 
great  estates  was  long  over.  Still,  during  the 
1960s  and  70s,  Greenwich  remained  a  safe, 
familiar  haven  for  the  nation's  (mostly)  Prot- 
estant elite.  Referring  to  Greenwich,  a  New 
York  Times  headline  of  1971  says  it  all:  when 

YOU  GET  THERE,  YOU'VE  ARRIVED. 

Today,  what's  left  of  blueblood  Greenwich 
is  nearly  invisible.  "Old  Money  est  complete- 
mem  disparu,"  one  member  of  this  dying 
breed  confided  to  me,  switching  to  French  to 
make  her  well-bred  point.  Entre  nous.  "Or  if 
they're  not  gone,  they're  in  the  woods,  hiding." 
(Or  else,  like  Leslie  Lee,  great-granddaughter 
of  Zalmon  Gilbert  Simmons,  they're  living  in 
what  was  once  the  caretaker's  cottage  on  the 
family's  former  estate.)  The  people  who  count 
now  in  Greenwich,  and  everywhere  else  in 
America,  it  seems,  are  no  longer  Mrs.  Astor's 
400,  but  the  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  was  invited  to  lunch  at 
what  may  be  the  last  bastion  of  Greenwich's 
Old  Guard:  the  Round  Hill  Club.  It  was  here, 
at  a  Christmas  cotillion  in  1941,  that  young 
George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  then  a  senior 
at  Andover.  met  his  future  wife,  Barbara 
Pierce.  Even  today,  despite  or  because  of  the 
worn  carpet  and  faded  chintz  in  the  main 
clubhouse,  there's  a  waiting  list  to  get  into  the 
Round  Hill  Club. 

Picking  at  their  beet  salads,  my  two  hosts 
grew  nostalgic.  "We  came  here  to  raise  our 
families.  We  came  for  the  wonderful  lifestyle," 
said  one  of  the  women.  "We  came  for  soccer 


games  on  Saturday  mornings,"  added  the  oth- 
er. "When  we  first  got  here,  the  women  made 
their  own  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  the  men  mixed 
the  drinks."  she  continued,  referring  to  the 
town's  social  gatherings  and  charity  events. 
"Then  it  all  went  upscale." 

"No  one  can  afford  to  live  here— all  our 
kids  are  moving  to  Darien  or  Rowayton  be- 
cause it's  cheaper." 

"There  are  no  starter  homes  anymore." 

"The  graceful  houses  are  gone,"  lamented 
the  woman  on  my  left.  "I  have  a  1929  house 
that's  6,500  square  feet.  It's  charming  and 
good-sized— spacious  enough  to  raise  your 
family— but  there's  no  billiards  table  or  wine 
cellar." 

"I'm  actually  worried  about  selling  my 
house— I  mean,  I  have  bathrooms  from  1928." 

I  felt  a  sharp  draft  from  the  dining  room's 
tall  windows.  Outside,  the  club's  rolling  golf 
course,  designed  by  Walter  Travis  in  1922, 
was  empty.  It  was  going  to  snow. 

In  his  autobiography  of  1926,  Harvey  S. 
Firestone,  founder  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  asks,  "Why  is  it  that 
a  man,  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  enough  money, 
builds  a  house  much  bigger  than  he  needs?" 
How  much  land  does  a  man  need? 

The  first  hedge-fund  manager  to  build  a 
big  house  in  Greenwich  may  have  been  Paul 
Tudor  Jones  II.  In  1988,  when  he  was  only 
33,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  dedicated  a  front- 
page story  to  Jones,  calling  him  "the  most- 
watched,  most-talked-about  man  on  Wall 
Street."  The  previous  year,  with  estimated 
earnings  of  $80  million  to  S100  million,  Jones 
was  said  to  have  made  more  money  than 
anyone  else  on  Wall  Street,  even  more  than 
Henry  Kravis  (who  earned  an  estimated  S70 
million)  and  Michael  Milken  (S60  million). 
It  wasn't  long  before  Town  &  Country  named 
Jones  one  of  New  York's  most  "eligible  and 
exciting"  bachelors. 

Born  and  raised  in  Memphis,  Jones  started 
his  fund  in  the  early  1980s.  A  speculator  with 
a  sixth  sense  and  good  nerves,  he  traded  in 
as  many  as  30  different  commodity  markets, 
moving  in  and  out,  sometimes  in  minutes, 
never  holding  a  position  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  His  greatest  call  was  predicting  the 
stock-market  crash  of  October  1987;  coolly,  he 
showed  a  return  of  201  percent  for  the  year, 
while  others,  less  prescient,  lost  everything. 

In  1994,  with  his  new  wife,  an  Australian 
model  named  Sonia.  Jones  paid  just  under 
Sll  million  for  a  graceful  Tudor  home  on 
Greenwich's  Belle  Haven  peninsula,  overlook- 
ing Long  Island  Sound.  "When  Paul  Tudor 
Jones  bought  that  house,  it  was  the  first  time 
I  was  really  aware  that  the  hedge-fund  people 
had  so  much  money,"  said  David  Ogilvy, 
whose  real-estate-brokerage  company,  David 
Ogilvy  &  Associates,  has  handled  some  of  the 
biggest  sales  in  Greenwich. 

Built  in  the  late  1800s  by  William  Thomp- 


son Graham  (who  financed  the  inventor 
the  Dixie  cup)  and  his  wife,  Edith  (who  woi 
later  survive  the  Titanic),  the  house  was  tc 
down  by  Jones  in  1998  and  replaced.  l 
new  house,  perched  on  three  and  a  half  ac 
just  above  the  Belle  Haven  Club,  is  most 
table  for  the  aggressive  way  it  dominates 
landscape.  With  its  enormous  center  do 
and  columned  portico,  it  may  have  been 
fluenced  by  Thomas  Jefferson's  Montice 
or  by  Jones's  alma  mater,  the  University 
Virginia,  where  the  original  campus  was  a 
designed  by  Jefferson.  "A  cross  between  T 
and  a  national  monument"  is  how  one  pen 
described  Jones's  house  to  me. 

Whatever  it's  called,  people  in  Greenw 
like  to  gossip  about  the  house.  "It  is  so  la 
that  a  lot  of  people  think  his  house  is  the  clu 
one  longtime  Greenwich  resident  informed  r 
"He  has  a  25-car  garage  under  the  house," 
ported  someone  else,  wide-eyed.  What  I  kn 
from  my  research  is  that  last  year  Jones  p; 
$190,000  in  property  taxes  on  his  house.  A 
while  the  town  assessed  the  house  at  just  urn 
$26  million,  one  of  the  top  real-estate  brok 
in  Greenwich  told  me  the  place  might 
worth  between  $50  million  and  $60  millio 

In  another,  more  stratified  era,  such  an  i 
mense  house  would  be  the  setting  for  we 
long  hunting  parties  and  formal  dinners  co 
plete  with  well-trained  servants.  Now,  out 
place  and  out  of  time,  these  grand  houses  hi 
no  clear  purpose.  One  wonders:  Who  uses 
25  parking  spots?  Does  anyone  sleep  in 
those  beds?  In  Greenwich,  I've  learned,  so; 
of  the  rooms  in  these  mansions  remain  emp 
their  owners  lose  interest.  In  the  meantir 
these  huge  piles  rise,  one  after  another. 

Not  long  after  Paul  Tudor  Jones  II  sett  I 
there,  two  more  of  the  world's  richest  hed 
fund  managers  built  themselves  edifices 
Greenwich.  In  1998.  Steven  Cohen  of  S/ 
Capital  paid  $14.8  million  for  one  of  Gre< 
wich's  beautiful  old  "backcountry"  horn 
north  of  the  Merritt  Parkway,  on  14  acres 
land.  "At  that  time,  who  had  $15  million? 
was  a  huge  sum,"  remarked  Jean  Ruggie 
a  broker  with  William  Raveis  Real  EsU 
&  Home  Services  in  Greenwich.  Ruggie 
remembers  Cohen's  $14.8  million  offer  p 
fectly— she  represented  the  person  biddi 
against  him.  On  behalf  of  her  client,  and  r 
knowing  whom  she  was  up  against,  Ruggie 
pulled  out  her  trump  card,  offering  to  p 
$25,000  more  than  the  highest  bid.  It  w 
hopeless.  "He  was  paying  cash!"  said  Ri 
giero.  still  astonished  by  the  terms  and  tact 
of  the  deal.  "Cohen  just  said,  i'm  standi 
here  with  my  checkbook.' " 

Today,  spending  outrageous  sums  of  mc 
ey  is  what  Cohen,  49,  is  best  known  for.  L, 
year,  for  example,  he  traded  in  his  old  Mi 
hattan  apartment  for  $1.75  million  and  sp< 
$24  million  on  two  apartments  he  plans 
join  at  the  just-completed  One  Beacon  Cou 
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iigned  by  Cesar  Pelli  ('"New  York's  most 
istigious  new  Upper  East  Side  residential 
iress."  according  to  the  sales  brochure).  He 
>  spent  a  reported  $400  million  in  the  past 
;  years  building  one  of  the  country's  great 
vate  art  collections:  two  of  his  paintings 
re  bought  together  (from  Steve  Wynn)  for 
)0  million— Vincent  van  Gogh's  Peasant 
man  Against  a  Background  of  Wheat  and 
ul  Gauguin's  Bathers.  Also  listed  in  his 
lection:  a  Jackson  Pollock  drip  painting 
ported  price:  $52  million),  a  14-foot  tiger 
irk  preserved  in  formaldehyde  by  Damien 
rst  ($8  million),  Andy  Warhol's  Superman 
5  million),  and  an  early,  coveted  Francis 
con  ($16.5  million). 

Back  in  1998,  when  Cohen  moved  to  Green- 
:h.  he  was  unknown.  Unlike  Paul  Tudor 
ies.  he  had  never  been  profiled  by  The  Wall 
Kt  Journal  Nor  was  he  considered  an  excit- 
and  eligible  bachelor.  (He  met  his  second 
e,  Alexandra,  through  a  dating  service,  ac- 
ding  to  a  BusinessWeek  cover  story  of  2003 
ed  "The  Most  Powerful  Trader  on  Wall 
jet  You've  Never  Heard  Of") 
Among  traders,  Cohen  was  known  as  bril- 
lt  and  highly  disciplined.  "A  walking  com- 
er" is  how  Cohen's  brother  once  referred 
him.  Like  Jones,  never  tied  down  by  al- 
iances,  he  rushed  in  and  out  of  markets, 
iving  so  much  stock  that  his  firm,  SAC, 
s  said  at  the  time  to  account  for  as  much 
3  percent  of  the  entire  New  York  Stock 
:hange's  daily  trading  volume. 
Until  he  bought  his  $14.8  million  house  in 
eenwich,  Cohen  lived  modestly,  compara- 
:ly  speaking.  Then  he  let  loose,  spending 
eral  million  dollars,  perhaps  $10  million,  on 
elaborate  extension  and  total  renovation  of 
property,  with  its  14  acres  of  land.  So  much 
t  was  brought  in  to  reshape  the  grounds 
t,  according  to  one  published  report,  dump 
cks  made  283  trips,  back  and  forth,  between 
erever  they  loaded  the  tons  of  dirt  and  the 
hen  estate.  Massage,  exercise,  and  media 
»ms  were  added.  A  full-size  indoor  basket- 
1  court  was  installed,  as  was  a  swimming 
d1  enclosed  in  a  glass  pleasure  dome.  The 
ate  also  includes  a  hairdressing  salon,  I'm 
i,  or  maybe  it's  called  a  beauty  parlor. 
By  the  time  it  was  finished,  Cohen's  house 
i  swelled  to  32,000  square  feet  in  all.  "The 
inomy's  been  good,  the  stock  market 's  been 
xi,"  Cohen  told  a  reporter  for  The  New  York 
ies  in  1999,  somewhat  defensively.  "We're  not 
lding  monuments  to  ourselves.  We're  build- 
facilities  to  enjoy  with  our  kids  and  their 
nds."  As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  last  time 
hen  spoke  to  a  reporter  on  the  record. 
Viewed  from  above,  the  sprawl  that  is 
)  Cohen  estate  resembles  Buckingham 
lace,  or  Windsor  Castle.  Even  people  un- 
:ed  by  luxury  are  startled  by  the  excess, 
le  billionaire,  whose  name  I've  promised 
t  to  reveal  here,  said  his  jaw  dropped  the 
it  time  he  visited. 


Outside,  and  leading  up  to  the  great  Co- 
hen house,  we  find  a  series  of  perfectly  ar- 
ranged allees  that  cut  through  formal  gardens 
until  they  reach  a  reflecting  pool  and  foun- 
tain. The  Tuileries  gardens  come  to  mind. 
There  is  a  tennis  court,  of  course.  But  also  a 
6,734-square-foot  ice-skating  rink  (about  the 
size  of  the  one  at  Rockefeller  Center)  and  two 
putting  greens  with  sand  traps  connected  by 
a  fairway.  Referring  to  the  720-square-foot 
shingle  cottage  that  houses  the  Cohens'  ice- 
resurfacing  machine,  someone  who's  been  to 
the  estate  assured  me,  "You'd  be  happy  to  live 
in  the  Zamboni  house." 

You  should  probably  know  that  in  1999, 
as  bulldozers  were  digging  up  Steven 
Cohen's  estate,  another  hedge-fund  manager 
paid  $20,775,000  for  a  magnificent  water- 
front property.  Only  four  years  earlier,  the 
property— 5.8  acres  with  a  deepwater  dock- 
had  sold  for  $10.9  million  to  a  couple  who 
tore  down  the  original  house;  they  spent  mil- 
lions and  millions  reshaping  the  grounds  and 
began  building  a  new  house  twice  the  size  of 
the  old  one.  Then,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
even  before  the  new  house  was  finished,  the 
property  came  back  on  the  market.  That's 
when  Eddie  Lampert  grabbed  it  for  nearly 
$21  million. 

More  than  once,  Lampert,  44,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  greatest  investor  of  his  gen- 
eration." Since  1988,  when  he  launched  his 
hedge  fund.  ESL  Investments,  he  has  earned 
for  his  investors  average  returns  of  30  percent 
a  year  after  fees.  "I've  made  more  money 
from  Eddie  than  from  all  the  businesses  I've 
created  and  sold,"  David  Geffen,  of  Dream- 
Works, who  himself  is  worth  $4.5  billion,  told 
Fortune  magazine  earlier  this  year. 

If  Lampert  is  known  outside  of  financial 
circles,  it  may  be  because  of  his  kidnapping: 
in  2003  he  was  dragged  from  the  parking 
garage  below  his  Greenwich  office.  For  39 
hours,  blindfolded  and  handcuffed,  Lampert 
was  held  in  the  bathroom  of  a  ($49-a-night) 
room  at  the  Day's  Inn  in  Hamden,  Connecti- 
cut. Finally,  having  convinced  his  abductors 
that  the  police  were  closing  in  on  them,  he 
was  released— dumped  unharmed  on  an  exit 
ramp  off  1-95. 

Lampert 's  kidnapping  is  one  reason  so 
many  hedge-fund  managers  are  obsessively 
secretive,  it  has  been  suggested.  These  days 
Lampert  travels  with  a  bodyguard.  His  of- 
fices, housed  in  a  small  four-story  building  in 
Greenwich,  are  anonymous:  the  company's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  front  door  or  in 
the  reception  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  no  secret  that  Eddie 
Lampert  owns  an  exclusive  waterfront  prop- 
erty in  Greenwich,  or  that  he  paid  nearly  $21 
million  for  it.  As  you  might  have  guessed,  as 
soon  as  he  took  possession  of  the  unfinished 
house,  Lampert  proceeded  to  tear  it  down 
and  start  all  over  again. 


No  One  Starts  Out  Wanting  a  30,000- 
Square-Foot  Home 

iT^Vo  you  know  what  it  costs  to  keep  an  es- 
\-J tate  going?"  asked  Jacqueline  de  Bar.  a 
Greenwich  and  Bedford  estate  manager.  By 
way  of  example,  de  Bar.  who  spent  19  years 
managing  various  Rockefeller  properties, 
cited  one  Greenwich  family  she's  worked 
with.  "Their  gardening  budget  was  over  half 
a  million  dollars  a  year— to  have  their  trees 
trimmed,  their  grass  cut.  And  it's  not  a  big  es- 
tate, maybe  five  or  six  acres." 

Owning  and  maintaining  a  house  the  size 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  is  expensive.  Kerry  Delrose, 
director  of  interior  design  at  Jones  Footer 
Margeotes  Partners  in  Greenwich,  helpfully 
walked  me  through  the  cost  of  decorating  a 
mansion  appropriately.  "Carpeting  is  very 
expensive,"  he  said,  mentioning  a  $74,000 
broadloom  carpet  he  had  ordered  for  a 
client's  bedroom.  "And  drapery.  Just  on  the 
hardware— poles,  finials,  brackets,  rings— you 
spend  several  thousand  dollars,  easily  $10,000 
alone  per  room  just  for  hardware.  Then  the 
fabrics . . .  For  most  of  these  rooms,  the  grand 
room,  the  family  room,  you  need  100  to  150 
yards  of  fabric.  That's  not  uncommon.  Cotton 
fabrics  are  $40  to  $60  a  yard  on  average,  but 
most  of  the  ones  we  look  at,  the  really  good 
silks,  are  $100  a  yard." 

So  far,  the  curtains  for  just  one  room  have 
come  in  at  $20,000  to  $25,000.  "Plus  the 
labor,"  Delrose  continued.  "Someone's  got 
to  sew  all  this  stuff  and  come  hang  it.  And 
lots  of  people  in  Greenwich  want  fringe  on 
their  curtains,  and  tassels,  bell-shaped  tassels 
around  the  edges— that's  another  strip  of  fab- 
ric. Everyone  likes  puddles  at  the  bottom  of 
their  curtains.  So,  suddenly,  you  put  this  all 
together  ..."  He  paused.  "Labor  alone  for 
a  big  room  is  $10,000:  sewing  and  installing, 
plus  they  steam  them  all."  Bottom  line,  or 
puddle:  curtains  for  one  room  will  run  you 
somewhere  between  $30,000  and  $35,000. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  hedge-fund  manag- 
er has  a  dozen  rooms  requiring  drapery  with 
puddles  and  bell-shaped  tassels  and  fringes;  in 
that  case  he's  spending  between  $360,000  and 
$420,000  on  curtains  alone.  "Then  there's  our 
fee,"  Delrose  concluded  triumphantly. 

The  more  people  I  spoke  with,  the  more 
the  numbers  grew.  "You  can  spend  $1  mil- 
lion on  lighting  alone,"  a  Greenwich-based 
architect  assured  me.  How?  "Very  easily, 
actually,"  he  answered.  Running  the  math, 
he  described  a  $700  custom-made  recessed 
light,  popular  with  his  clients;  the  home  of 
an  average  Greenwich  hedge-fund  manager, 
he  then  explained,  can  accommodate  600  to 
800  of  these  lights.  Total  cost:  $420,000  to 
$560,000  for  lighting.  That  doesn't  include 
the  light  switches.  He  added.  "You  can  spend 
$200,000  on  the  lighting-control  system." 

One  day,  when  I  was  in  the  office  of  Oli- 
ver Cope,  another  architect  who  specializes 
in  new  mansions,  he  pointed  to  the  sketch  of 
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a  sprawling  neoclassical  villa  pinned  to  the 
wall.  "That's  $1  million  to  $1.1  million  in  win- 
dows." he  announced  matter-of-factly. 

To  be  absolutely  fair,  these  were  not  ordi- 
nary windows;  they  were  the  newest,  latest 
status  symbol  for  homeowners:  custom-made 
windows  from  Zeluck,  a  company  based  in 
Brooklyn,  whose  slogan  is  "For  those  who 
don't  compromise."  As  Cope  explained. 
"They're  beautiful  windows.  Honduran  ma- 
hogany. Incredibly  well  crafted.  They  Ye  made 
of  two-and-a-quarter-inch-thick  mahogany 
sash,  instead  of  one-and-three-eighths  finger- 
jointed  pine.  They're  solid.  Instead  of  plastic 
jamb  liners  you  have  weights  and  chains— the 
windows  are  counterbalanced."  Sensing  my 
skepticism,  or  cynicism,  perhaps,  he  added. 
"If  you  care  about  things  like  that  and  you 
have  the  money,  you'll  buy  them." 

6T  ook."  Joseph  Jacobs  is  assuring  me.  "no 
J_J  one  starts  out  wanting  a  30,000-square- 
foot  home.  You  say,  i  want  this  and  that'  and 
then  you  get  up  to  30.000  square  feet." 

To  be  precise,  the  new  house  Jacobs  hopes 
to  build  in  Greenwich  is  32.114  square  feet, 
plus  a  1,165-square-foot  pool  house.  Jacobs, 
a  founding  partner  of  a  hedge  fund  called 
Wexford  Capital,  is  unapologetic.  "America's 
a  great  country."  he  says.  "I've  worked  hard. 
I've  made  a  few  bucks.  So  I  want  to  build  a 
house  for  myself.  Is  that  so  wrong?" 

It's  February  2006.  I'm  in  Greenwich,  in 
Jacobs's  current  house,  having  breakfast  with 
him  and  his  wife,  Michelle.  The  Jacobses 
have  owned  this  house  for  20  years:  measur- 
ing 5,800  square  feet,  it  is  quite  modest  by  the 
town's  standards.  The  ceilings  are  low.  The 
kitchen  is  tired.  "It's  a  perfectly  nice  house." 
says  Jacobs  with  a  shrug,  eating  whitefish 
salad  on  a  whole-wheat  bagel. 

Nonetheless,  Jacobs,  who  grew  up  in  Os- 
sining.  New  York,  in  what  he  describes  as 
"some  post-World  War  II  white  clapboard 
ranch  house,"  is  entranced  by  the  idea  of 
building  what  he  call  his  "dream  house." 
"What  can  I  say?"  he  tells  me.  washing  down 
a  pill  for  acid  reflux  with  a  glass  of  Lactaid 
skim  milk.  "I  always  wanted  to  build  a  house 
that  would  have  everything  I  want— a  house 
that  I  could  build  for  my  kids  and  grandkids. 
Is  that  a  crime0" 

You  have  grandchildren'.1 1  ask,  surprised 


'I  don't,"  concedes  Jacobs,  whi 


I  hope  to  one  day." 

Until  three  years  ago.  the  Jacobs  far. 
spent  only  weekends  and  summers  in  Gre^ 
wich  Then,  following  the  flow  of  hedge-fun^ 
managers  north.  Joe  and  Michelle  decided 
to  leave  Manhattan  and  establish  themselves 
in  Greenwich  permanently.  That  was  when 
Jacobs  set  out  to  build  his  dream  house.  The 
idea  came  to  him  one  night  at  the  movies.  "I 


thought  it  up  in  my  head,"  he  says.  "It  needed 
to  be  in  a  meadow,  just  like  in  France."  Mi- 
chelle later  confirms.  "It  was  his  dream,  no 
question." 

In  September  2003.  Jacobs  paid  S5,575.000 
for  1 1  bucolic  acres  in  Comers  Farm,  a  gated 
community  in  Greenwich's  backcountry.  It 
took  more  than  a  year  for  the  first  draft  of 
architectural  drawings  to  be  completed.  As 
time  passed,  according  to  Jacobs's  architect. 
Dinyar  Wadia.  the  house  expanded.  "When 
Joe  came  to  me.  he  said.  'I  don't  want  to  be 
one  of  those  hedge-fund  people  who  builds 
a  monster  house.' "  Wadia  recalls.  "But  then 
he  talked  to  his  sister-in-law.  and  his  decora- 
tor, and  he  kept  adding  more  to  the  first  floor. 
He  added  a  breakfast  porch,  and.  because 
he's  into  symmetry,  we  then  needed  to  add 
a  library  porch.  He  added  a  wet  bar  off  the 
library ..."  Wadia's  voice  trails  off. 

With  breakfast  cleared  away,  Jacobs 
pulls  out  a  thick  roll  of  drawings.  Look- 
ing at  a  sketch  of  the  facade.  I  see  a  neoclas- 
sical palace  with  two  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal wings.  Sweeping  entrance  steps  lead  to 
a  grand  loggia  framed  by  three  radiating 
stone  arches.  Above,  reminiscent  of  Venice's 
Ducal  Palace,  is  a  second-story  viewing  bal- 
cony with  ornamental  stone  balustrades.  A 
large  central  pediment  with  a  carved  floral 
relief  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  facade. 
I  study  the  slate  roof:  by  my  count,  there  are 
12  dormer  windows,  four  chimneys,  and  two 
cupolas. 

Is  it  a  formal  French  country  manor 
house?  A  proto-Palladian  villa?  "I'm  not  sure 
what  it  is— I'm  not  an  architect,"  replies  Ja- 
cobs. Adds  Michelle  later.  "We  wanted  an  old 
house  that's  new."  Jacobs  again:  "We  wanted 
a  symmetrical.  sort-of-European-influenced 
house ...  I  wanted  it  to  look  like  it  was  there  a 
long  time— it'll  have  ivy." 

Jacobs  walks  me  through  the  proposed 
highlights:  "There's  a  dining  room  that  seats 
16.  It's  27  feet  by  20  feet.  It's  a  big  room,  but 

it's  not  a  ballroom.  O.K. Over  here  there's 

a  room  for  playing  billiards— which  is  a  fun 
thing  to  do." 

As  Jacobs  flips  from  one  drawing  to  an- 
other. I  notice  three  staircases,  one  ris- 
ing from  the  center  hall,  another  in  "the  East 
Wing."  and  yet  another  in  "the  West  Wing." 
There's  also  an  elevator.  On  the  second  floor, 
occupying  the  entire  West  Wing,  the  master 
suite  encompasses  a  bedroom,  a  living  room, 
a  wet  bar,  his-and-her  bathrooms,  and  two 
dressing  rooms,  each  about  the  size  of  a  Man- 
hattan studio  apartment.  (Says  Michelle.  "For 
ie.  as  long  as  I  had  my  closets,  it  was  fine.") 
the  East  Wing  are  four  more  bedrooms, 
two  apartments  for  staff.  And  on  the  top 
yet  another  four  bedrooms.  Every  bed- 
n>        as  its  own  bathroom.  "The  third  floor 
no         vill  use  until  I  have  grandchildren." 
Jacobs     olains. 


What  particularly  delights  him  are 
plans  for  the  lower  level.  You  may  thinl 
the  "lower  level"  as  a  basement.  Often  da 
with  low  ceilings  and  concrete  floors,  b 
ments  used  to  be  places  to  store  old  bicyc 
do  laundry,  and.  in  better  homes,  install ' 
rooms"  with  brown  wall-to-wall  carpet 
Greenwich,  however,  the  basement  as  it  o 
was  has  been  transformed  into  someth 
grand.  Home  theaters  are  commonplace 
are  exercise  rooms  and  wine  cellars.  Now, 
lowing  Steven  Cohen's  lead,  the  newest  b 
ments  of  Greenwich's  hedge-fund  elite  h 
arts-and-crafts  ateliers  with  built-in  sir 
massage  rooms  with  waterfalls  ("so  you 
that  Zen  feeling."  one  builder  explain* 
panic  rooms,  and  hockey  rinks. 

Jacobs  does  not  play  hockey,  so  insti 
he  decided  to  install  a  regulation-size  squ 
court  in  his  house.  "I'm  not  really  a  big  squ 
player,  and  you  should  know  I'm  a  lo 
squash  player."  he  says.  "But  squash  is  fun 
pecially  in  bad  weather.  I  figure  if  I  build 
house  why  not  have  the  things  I  really  wj 
I'm  paying  for  it." 

What  did  Jacobs  want  in  his  basement' 
created  a  yoga  room,"  he  tells  me.  "The 
a  golf  simulator  in  the  basement,  next  to 
home  theater— again,  if  it's  raining  outside 
fun."  There's  also  the  spa:  it  includes  an  ind 
pool,  a  steam  room,  a  sauna,  and  someth 
called  a  Swiss  shower,  with  a  dozen  adjusts 
showerheads. 

Jacobs  pauses.  "So.  what  do  you  th 
so  far?"  he  asks.  Without  waiting  for  an 
swer.  he  continues:  "We  wanted  the  hoi 
although  it's  grand,  to  be  comfortable." 

"Not  fussy,"  agrees  Michelle. 

"We  want  it  to  be  country  comfortab 
adds  Jacobs.  "We  want  furniture  you  I 
sit  in.  We're  not  having  black-tie  dinners 
that  there's  anything  wrong  with  that." 

"Nothing  fussy,  just  nice."  repeats  Miche 
"We  were  hoping  it  would  be  tasteful." 

"I  wanted  something  that  didn't  look 
some  McMansion."  says  Jacobs. 

Despite  Jacobs's  best  intentions,  so 
people  in  Greenwich  view  his  new  ho 
as  just  that:  an  unsightly  McMansion.  L 
December,  at  a  public  hearing  before  Gre 
wich's  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissioi 
lawyer  representing  Conyers  Farm  had  t 
to  say  about  the  house:  "It  is  too  large,  i 
too  in-your-face,  it  is  too  visible." 

Next  to  offer  her  view  of  the  matter  was  1 
gina  "Gigi"  Mahon-Theobald,  a  former  jourr 
ist  who  heads  the  Planning  and  Architectui 
Review  Committee  at  Conyers  Farm.  "I 
been  on  the  parc  for  I  believe  it's  six  year 
she  said,  "and  there's  never  in  my  experier 
been  a  project  that  aroused  anywhere  near 
depth  of  passion,  really,  that  this  one  has. 
really  kind  of  an  uproar." 

One  month  later,  when  I  meet  Mah( 
Theobald,  she  gets  right  to  the  point:  "Jac< 
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building  a  monster  manse,"  she  declares, 
n  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  tear- 
jwn  after  teardown.  All  these  old,  inter- 
ting  houses  are  torq  down  every  day,  and 
iey  put  up  these  massive  things  that  are 
/erwhelming  the  properties,  overwhelming 
ie  roads.  With  the  Jacobs  house  you  finally 
;t  to  the  point  where  you  say,  'Enough  is 
lough.' "  Apparently  there  are  limits,  even 
Greenwich. 

As  I  stand  in  Mahon-Theobald's  kitchen 
hile  she  searches  for  the  keys  to  her  Mer- 
ges, it  occurs  to  me  that  her  kitchen  may 
:  one  of  the  biggest  I've  ever  been  in.  In 
ct,  her  whole  house  is  big— very  big.  And  it's 
and-new.  She  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
heobald,  former  vice-chairman  of  Citicorp, 
lilt  it  from  scratch  just  a  few  years  ago.  Co- 
cidentally,  their  architect,  Boris  Baranovich, 
the  architect  who  designed  Steven  Cohen's 
ansion. 

Mahon-Theobald  has  found  her  car  keys, 
rhe  whole  problem,"  she  says  as  we  step 
itside,  "is  you  have  these  men  with  a  billion 
)llars  and  they've  never  been  said  'no'  to." 


On  March  13,  Joseph  Jacobs  was  awak- 
ened from  his  dream.  That  morning,  a 
little  before  seven,  he  heard  the  telephone  ring. 
His  wife  rolled  over  in  bed,  reached  for  the 
receiver,  and  handed  it  to  him;  Jacobs  heard 
an  unfamiliar  voice  on  the  other  end.  It  was 
a  reporter  from  the  financial  network  CNBC: 
"Mr.  Jacobs?  Do  you  have  any  response  to  the 
article  in  today's  TimesV 

There  it  was,  for  all  to  see,  on  the  front  page 
of  The  New  York  Times's  Metro  section:  an  ar- 
ticle about  Jacobs's  house.  The  headline:  land 

OF  THE  BIG  PUTS  "TOO  BIG"  TO  THE  TEST. 

By  the  time  Jacobs  got  to  his  office,  a 
camera  crew  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  lob- 
by. That  day,  hanging  in  the  sky  above  Ja- 
cobs's bucolic  1 1  acres  were  television  news 
helicopters,  droning,  greedy  for  substance. 
Covering  the  big  story  about  the  big  house 
were  reporters  from  CNN,  CBS,  ABC's 
Good  Morning  America,  NBC's  Today  show, 
News  12  Connecticut,  and  Hartford's  WTIC 
NewsTalk  1080  talk-radio  station.  Even  Jon 
Stewart  called  and  invited  Jacobs  to  go  on 
The  Daily  Show. 


The  next  morning,  Matt  Lauer  introduced 
Jacobs's  home  on  the  Today  show.  "Katie," 
he  began,  turning  to  his  co-host,  "Americans 
are  getting  bigger  and  bigger  these  days.  I'm 
not  talking  about  our  waistlines."  You'd 
have  thought  that  Jacobs  was  the  first  man  in 
Greenwich  to  have  built  a  big  house. 

Having  just  hired  a  spokesperson,  Jacobs 
released  a  statement.  "In  light  of  the  public- 
ity," it  read,  "I  no  longer  have  any  plans  to 
build  this  house." 

I  spoke  with  Jacobs  a  few  weeks  ago;  he 
called  me  having  just  come  out  of  a  corporate 
board  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  Between 
the  architectural  fees  and  the  engineering 
fees,  he'd  spent  more  than  $1  million  plan- 
ning his  dream  house.  But  he'd  moved  on,  he 
told  me.  He'd  already  bought  another  house 
in  Greenwich,  a  house  built  in  2003  that  he 
described  as  "a  Cape  Cod  Robert  Stern-style 
shingle  house."  It's  only  11,500  square  feet. 

"It  has  no  squash  court,"  Jacobs  said  good- 
naturedly,  "but  listen,  it's  perfectly  O.K."  □ 

Additional  reporting  by  John  Ortved. 


Sandra  Bullock 


intinued  from  page  90  story  in  which  the 
ospective  lovers  become  aware  of  each  other 

an  extrasensory  way:  by  sharing  the  same 
ass  box  of  a  house  in  different  years.  The  kin- 
ed  spirit  is  played  by  Keanu  Reeves,  which 
ids  the  film  a  certain  full-circle  feeling.  Bul- 
ck  and  Reeves  haven't  worked  together  "since 
2  took  a  little  bus  ride,"  as  Bullock  says,  and 
ough  there's  nothing  in  The  Lake  House  to 
mind  one  of  Bullock's  career-making  role  in 
teed,  the  chemistry  between  the  co-stars  is  as 
easing  now  as  it  was  12  years  ago.  "We  have 
great  affection  for  each  other,  which  brings  a 
List,"  Reeves  notes.  "The  chemistry  is  undeni- 
>le."  And  for  Reeves  that's  because  Bullock 
the  perfect  acting  partner.  "She's  that  great 
ix  of  being  prepared  and  being  in  the  mo- 
ent.  Great  taste,  intuition,  and  over  the  years 
e  gravitas  she's  brought  to  her  roles  has  been 
onderful  to  see.  We  all  know  her  as  being  a 
bulous  comedienne,  but  really  she's  a  well- 
•unded  actress." 

Then,  this  fall,  comes  Infamous,  already 
famous  as  the  other  film  about  Truman  Ca- 


pote. British  actor  Toby  Jones  has  the  greatest 
challenge,  portraying  the  gifted  but  dissolute 
writer  with  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman's  Oscar- 
winning  performance  still  fresh  in  everyone's 
mind.  But  Bullock,  as  novelist  Harper  Lee, 
has  to  contend  with  the  no  less  vivid  memory 
of  Catherine  Keener  in  the  role  of  Capote's 
wry  confidante.  The  film,  written  and  directed 
by  Douglas  McGrath  (Emma,  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby),  actually  covers  much  the  same  period 
as  Capote:  the  reporting  trips  to  Kansas  with 
Lee  for  In  Cold  Blood,  the  long  years  of  writ- 
ing and  waiting  for  convicted  murderers  Perry 
Smith  and  Dick  Hickock  to  hang,  the  comple- 
tion of  Capote's  greatest  work,  and  the  start  of 
his  long  decline. 

"Of  course  I  read  both  scripts,"  Bullock 
says,  "and  both  were  being  made  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  great  thing  is  that  neither  studio 
pulled  out."  Both  films  were  small  enough 
not  to  strain  the  studios'  budgets,  and  each 
had  its  own  point  of  view.  Infamous,  drawn 
from  George  Plimpton's  oral  biography  of 
Capote,  has  more  voices,  more  venues,  and 
covers  a  longer  period.  McGrath  shrugged 
off  the  competition,  so  Bullock  did,  too.  "As 
Doug  said,  there's  room  enough  for  every- 
one. And  I  think  it's  kind  of  cool  to  have  two 
perspectives  on  the  same  story." 

Bullock  made  no  effort  to  seek  out  the 
famously  reclusive  Harper  Lee  in  her  home- 
town of  Monroeville,  Alabama.  But  she  did 
talk  to  southern  relatives  of  her  own  who  live 
nearby.  Sandra's  father,  John  Bullock,  now 
81,  grew  up  in  Alabama  and  worked  there, 
in  his  youth,  as  a  blacksmith.  "Out  of  re- 
spect for  her  I  wasn't  going  to  dig,"  she  says. 
"I  wanted  to  know  how  she  sounded"  With 


McGrath,  Bullock  also  combed  through 
Lee's  and  Capote's  papers  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  "We  listened  to  interview 
upon  interview— not  with  her,  but  we  found 
some  where  we  heard  her  in  the  background. 
Laughing  about  her  accent." 

Bullock  does  create  her  own  Harper  Lee 
in  a  quite  marvelous,  unexpected  way,  and 
director  McGrath  couldn't  be  more  pleased. 
"Sometimes  when  actors  are  trying  to 
change  a  screen  image,  all  you're  conscious 
of  is  the  effort  to  not  appear  like  their  old 
selves,"  he  says.  "What's  so  wonderful  about 
Sandy's  performance  is  that  you  don't  see 
any  effort  at  all.  You  just  see  a  beautifully  re- 
alized new  character.  By  the  end,  she  carries 
a  lot  of  the  most  moving  and  dramatic  parts 
of  the  movie,  and  you  watch  her  without  ever 
seeing  a  false  note." 

Smaller  roles  in  serious  dramas  might  seem 
a  recognition  of  Hollywood  reality:  Bul- 
lock is  at  the  age  when  starring  roles  in  big- 
budget  pictures  start  to  go  to  younger  actress- 
es. But  Bullock  has  never  radiated  the  sultry 
sex  appeal  that  grows  perishable  on-screen. 
Her  looks  are  beautiful  but  offbeat,  an  ethnic 
melange.  (Sicilian?  No.  Polish  or  Hungarian? 
No.  German?  Yes,  along  with  Irish,  English, 
and  French.)  And  with  her  modest  bust  and 
somewhat  prim  demeanor,  she's  never  seri- 
ously steamed  up  a  love  scene,  much  less  ap- 
peared in  the  nude.  (Forced  in  an  early  film 
to  go  bare  in  part  profile,  she  taped  her  nip- 
ples so  they  wouldn't  show.)  The  payoff  is  that 
she's  not  an  actress  with,  as  she  puts  it,  a  shelf 
life.  Or  if  she  is,  she  says,  "I've  broadened  my 
shelf  life  to  a  couple  of  shelves.  One  might  be 
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in  the  dairy  section,  and  one  might  be  in  the 
meat  department,  but  that's  all  right." 

Small  dramas  are  just  one  of  those  extra 
shelves.  Producing  is  another:  unlike  many 
box-office  stars  who  open  a  vanity  production 
company  that  fizzles  after  one  or  two  flops. 
Bullock  has  had  her  Fortis  Films  for  1 1  years, 
and  by  all  accounts  does  the  sweat  work.  Her 
first  effort  was  the  winsome  comedy  Hope 
Floats,  with  Bullock,  Harry  Connick  Jr.,  and 
Gena  Rowlands,  which  she  wrangled  Twenti- 
eth Century  Fox  into  financing  as  a  trade  for 
starring  in  the  dreadful  Speed  2.  ("She  was  on 
all  the  scouts,  at  all  the  production  meetings, 
was  involved  with  every  single  aspect,"  says 
fellow  Hope  Floats  producer  Lynda  Obst.  "I 
kept  thinking  she  was  going  to  get  bored,  but 
she  never  did.  I  said  to  her,  'If  you  weren't  so 
beautiful  you  could  run  a  studio.'")  The  first 
Miss  Congeniality  was  a  Fortis  production, 
with  Castle  Rock  Entertainment,  and  earned 
more  than  S200  million.  Her  current  success 
is  the  George  Lopez  show,  the  ABC  sitcom. 
Like  any  producer,  she's  juggling  several 
prospects,  but  the  feature  closest  to  filming 
is  a  movie  on  Grace  Metalious,  the  real-life 
author  of  Peyton  Place,  whose  overnight  suc- 
cess drove  her  to  drink  and  an  early  death. 
"There's  a  reason  why  we're  still  there,"  Bul- 
lock says  of  Fortis's  place  in  the  constellation 
of  Warner  Bros,  satellites,  "still  getting  our 
overhead  funded." 

Then  there's  the  newest  shelf,  the  one  hope- 
fully built  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  age, 
and  the  one  most  unexpected  for  an  actress 
as  prim-seeming  as  Bullock:  her  marriage  to 
Jesse  James. 

6T didn't  have  a  very  positive  outlook  on 
A  marriage,"  Bullock  says  over  omelets  at  a 
Beach  Boys-vintage  roadside  cafe.  "I  always 
thought  of  marriage  as  a  death  sentence,  that 
there'd  be  a  ball  and  chain,  and  you'd  be  told, 
'You  need  to  stop  doing  these  things  and  be- 
come a  good  little  wife.' " 

For  years.  Bullock  was  intensely  focused  on 
her  career— "I  don't  remember  large  parts  of 
my  life,  because  I  was  so  on  a  path  to  accom- 
plish something"— and  fiercely  independent. 
She  also  had  her  share  of  co-star  romances: 
Tate  Donovan,  for  one,  with  whom  she  starred 
in  her  first  feature  comedy,  Love  Potion  No.  9 
(1992),  and  Matthew  McConaughey,  for  an- 
other, her  co-star  in  A  Time  to  Kill  (1996).  As 
she  reached  her  late  30s,  she  recalls,  "people 
said.  'Oh.  unlucky  in  love.'  I'd  go.  'Who  are 
you  talking  about?'  Certainly  not  me.  I  was 
blessed  with  love  and  joy  and  caring  and  good 
times  more  than  I  thought  I  deserved.  Look- 
ing back,  I  would  do  everything  exactly  the 
same  way,  with  a  little  less  worry  on  my  part, 
because  I  was  a  big  worrier." 

Happily  unattached,  self-sufficient,  oblivi- 


ous to  biological  clocks,  Bullock  one  day  took 
her  10-year-old  godson  to  West  Coast  Chop- 
pers, in  Long  Beach,  south  of  Los  Angeles, 
as  a  Christmas  present.  For  two  years,  all  the 
boy  had  talked  about  was  motorcycles  and 
the  tattooed  host  of  Monster  Garage,  a  cable- 
TV  show  about  customizing  cars  and  bikes. 
So  Bullock  had  her  office  call  the  host,  "this 
nice  Jesse  person,"  and  arranged  for  him  to 
give  her  godson  a  tour  of  his  sWe. 

Unfortunately,  when  they  arrived,  her  god- 
son was  struck  dumb.  "Didn't  say  a  word!" 
Bullock  recalls.  "I  thought,  God,  do  I  have  to 
make  conversation?"  She  did  her  best,  asking 
all  the  wrong  questions  about  motorcycles-of 
the  Jesse  person,  who  was  either  a  Hell's  An- 
gel or  a  very  good  imitation  of  one,  until  her 
godson  was  finally  moved,  out  of  scorn,  to 
speak  so  she  would  stop.  Three  hours  later 
she  went  to  pick  her  godson  up  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  Jesse  person  until  she  got  back 
to  her  office,  where  she  learned  he  had  called. 
She  had  a  sinking  feeling  she  knew  why. 

"I  said,  'Do  not  give  the  man  my  num- 
ber—give him  my  e-mail.  I'll  politely  say,  No, 
I'm  not  in  a  place  . . . '"  Open-minded  and 
tolerant  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  dating  a  bik- 
er dude  with  tattoos  was  just . . .  too  much. 
Especially  one  with  a  tattoo  on  his  palm  that 
read,  pay  up  sucker. 

To  her  exasperation,  the  biker  dude 
e-mailed  back.  A  sort  of  nice  e-mail,  actual- 
ly, but  still— an  e-mail  from  a  biker  dude.  A 
little  less  politely  this  time,  Bullock  said  no. 
Back  came  another  e-mail.  The  exchange 
went  on  until  biker  dude  proposed  sending 
her  a  list  of  20  questions.  Bullock  was  aghast. 
"I  said,  'Who  do  you  think  you  are?  You're 
not  in  a  position  to  play  20  Questions  with 
me!  I  am  not  going  to  answer  them!'  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  be  'Do  you  have  a  chassis 
on  your  car?' " 

Instead,  James  lobbed  thoughtful  queries 
about  politics,  about  life,  about  racism.  "I 
went,  'Wow.'  I  didn't  think  he'd  like  jazz  or 
classical  music,"  Bullock  recalls.  "So  basi- 
cally through  a  courtship  of  letters,  which  I 
didn't  even  recognize,  I  learned  about  a  hu- 
man being.  It  was  not  something  I  wanted, 
needed,  or  looked  for.  but  because  he  was  a 
stronger  person  than  I  was.  spiritually  and  on 
a  tolerance  level,  I  was  lucky  enough  that  he 
educated  me." 

After  about  a  month,  James  asked  Bullock 
out  on  a  date.  She  agreed,  on  one  condi- 
tion: a  girlfriend  would  drop  her  off  at  the  res- 
taurant and  pick  her  up  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 

The  condition  was  refused.  "I'm  going  to 
pick  you  up  like  normal  people  do,"  James  an- 
nounced. "And  we're  going  to  go  in  the  car." 

"All . . .  right,"  Bullock  agreed.  She  did  in- 
sist that  the  restaurant  be  as  close  as  possible 
to  her  house.  She  wanted  to  know  she  could 
walk  home  if  she  needed  to. 

The  date,  to  Bullock's  surprise,  went  rather 


well.  It  was  like  a  story  line  from  Crash: 
hind  the  L.A.  stereotype  was  a  real  pers 
More  dates  followed,  and  as  they  did, 
learned  that  James  had  a  background  as  < 
orful  as  his  tattoos.  He  was  raised  partly 
Long  Beach,  partly  in  L.A.'s  brutally  toi 
Compton  district— home  of  the  Crips  and 
Bloods— as  the  son  of  a  used-furniture-dei 
father  and  florist  mother.  Due  to  a  profess 
"fondness  for  other  people's  stuff,"  he'd  h 
early  run-ins  with  the  police.  He  was  a  fo 
ball  standout,  but,  as  Bullock  tells  it  witl 
giggle,  "when  the  scouts  came,  he  was  ii 
delinquency  facility!" 

At  18,  Jesse  James  seemed  bound  to 
up  to  the  family  name  when  something  j| 
clicked  for  him.  Fortunately,  it  wasn't  a  gi| 
Having  "learned  right  and  wrong  the  he 
way,"  as  he  put  it,  he  started  working  a 
welder  and  soon  discovered  he  had  an  in 
dinate  talent  for  all  things  mechanical.  "Y 
say,  'How  did  you  know  how  to  stop?' "  B 
lock  marvels.  "I  know  adults  who  don't  knj 
how  to  stop.  White-collar  criminals  whom ' 
all  admire  until  they  get  caught,  and  we  a 
"Why  didn't  you  know  to  stop?'  He  had  a  s 
vival  mechanism  in  him.  but  also  an  'I  km 
better'  instinct." 

With  his  metalworking  skills,  a  good  he 
for  business,  and  a  shrewd  sense  of  how 
market  his  biker-dude  image.  James  bi 
West  Coast  Choppers  into  the  most  success 
operation  of  its  kind.  In  a  series  of  convert 
Art  Deco  industrial  buildings  he  and  a  tei» 
of  passionate  customizers  make  gorgeoi 
amazing  motorcycles  by  hand,  one  at  a  tin 
The  bikes,  which  sell  for  more  than  $150,0( 
have  a  one-year  waiting  list.  Most  of  the  eaj: 
buyers.  Bullock  learned,  were  in  her  worl 
not  James's.  At  the  parties  she  began  to  ta 
him  to.  top  executives  of  major  corporatio 
would  flock  to  him.  Bullock  laughs.  "The) 
say,  'Dude,  I  just  bought  this  vintage  bike.' 

At  37— five  years  younger  than  Bullock 
James  did  bring  his  share  of  marital  ba 
gage  to  the  new  romance.  A  first  marriage, 
homemaker  and  mother  Karla  James,  hi 
produced  two  young  children.  Now  Jam 
was  trying  to  untangle  himself  from  a  secoi 
marriage,  to  Vivid  Video  porn  star  Janii 
Lindemulder.  Lindemulder  was  either  pre 
nant  or  had  just  given  birth  when  James  b 
gan  dating  Bullock,  a  situation  about  whic 
rumors  continue  to  swirl  on  various  Wt 
sites.  Sunny  James  is  now  two  years  old,  Bi 
lock  says,  but  adds  that  she  has  no  relatio 
ship  with  the  child. 

Within  a  year  of  their  first  date,  Bulkx 
and  James  had  a  running  joke  about  ma 
riage.  "Let's  go  to  Vegas."  James  would  say. 

"Nah ...  I  don't  want  to  get  married  in  V 
gas."  Bullock  would  say. 

By  then,  the  couple  had  come  up  on  tl 
paparazzi's  radar,  but  Bullock  says  reports 
the  two  of  them  "engagement-ring  shopping 
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re  false.  (She  admits  she  loves  jewelry  and 
ly  have  been  browsing  through  old  estate 
ces  for  herself.  But  not  for  an  engagement 
g.)  Privately,  she  doubted  any  man  would  be 
e  to  buy  her  a  piece  of  jewelry  she'd  cherish 
the  rest  of  her  life:  her  tastes  were  too  par- 
ilar.  But.  again,  James  impressed  her.  His 
e  of  craftwork  extended  well  beyond  car- 
retors  to  Tiffany  lamps,  Stickley  furniture, 
i,  as  it  turned  out,  turn-of-the-century  en- 
jement  rings.  The  one  James  picked  was  a 
10  Tiffany  piece  with  two  square  diamonds. 
Hock  was  thrilled.  "Someone  else  had  worn 
jut  how  they  had  it  made  made  sense  to  us, 
i  it  wasn't  a  conflict  diamond.  It  was  some- 
rig  historic,  and  it  was  about  us "  The  ring 
ne  as  a  surprise— which,  Bullock  realized, 
s  how  she  had  wanted  it  to  be. 
Now  the  challenge  was  to  keep  their  im- 
iding  wedding  a  secret— for  almost  a  year, 
h,  my  God,  the  stress  of 
ng  a  secret  agent!"  Bul- 
k  groans.  Somehow,  they 
iceeded,  and  everything, 
m  the  silk-tulle  Angel  San- 
;z  dress  to  the  location— a 
ich  in  Solvang  right  in  the 
n  Ynez  Valley— remained 
der  wraps  until  the  wed- 
lg  day,  July  26  of  last 
ir,  when  270  slightly  con- 
ed friends  drove  up  from 
\.  for  what  was  billed, 
murely,  as  a  celebration 
Bullock's  41st  birthday, 
nong  the  guests  were  four 
Bullock's  co-stars:  Keanu 
eves,  Hugh  Grant  (Two 
•eks  Notice),  and  William 
atner  and  Regina  King 
rth  from  the  Miss  Congeni- 
y  films).  James  arrived  in 
ustomized  red  double-cab 
ck,  and  Bullock  strolled  to  the  end  of  the 
;e-petal-strewn  path  in  cowboy  boots.  Af- 
the  vows  were  exchanged,  the  newlyweds 
:  into  a  four-tiered  carrot  cake  created  by 
Hock's  sister,  Gesine,  a  pastry  chef  in  Ver- 
>nt.  "It  was  wonderful  to  see  her  so  happy," 
alls  Reeves.  "It  was  a  beautiful  night.  And 
:  sure  looked  good  in  that  dress!" 
Bullock's  only  regret,  and  it  was  a  minor 
e,  was  that  the  honeymoon  had  to  be 
iceled.  "We  were  going  to  do  the  cross- 
jntry  thing,"  she  says.  "We  had  a  tour  bus, 
d  we  loaded  bikes  on  it— we  were  going  to 
p  with  friends  along  the  way."  But  when 
y  set  out,  they  were  followed— by  paparazzi, 
o  we  pulled  the  plug  on  it." 

)ne  year  later,  marriage  is  better  than  Bul- 
lock ever  imagined  it  could  be,  different, 
d  yet,  in  an  entirely  pleasing  way,  the  same 
her  life  with  James  was  before.  "Everyone 
es,  'First  year's  the  hardest,'  and  I'm  like, 
mt  up!'"  Bullock  says  with  a  laugh.  "I 


think  what  I  was  anxious  about  that  I'm  no 
longer  anxious  about  is  'I  hope  I  do  this  well.' 
But  it's  not  all  up  to  me,  which  is  nice."  There 
is,  inevitably,  more  of  a  routine  than  there  was. 
But  that's  O.K.  "People  say,  'Oh,  my  God, 
you're  going  to  have  sex  with  one  person  the 
rest  of  your  life.'  I  hope  I  have  sex  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  because  I  like  it!" 

Happily  for  Bullock,  neither  she  nor  James 
has  settled  into  a  marriage  role.  If  anything, 
Bullock  before  was  the  man  of  her  own  house, 
making  all  her  own  decisions.  Now  she  can 
choose  to  be  that  person— or  not.  "I'm  taking 
such  pleasure  in  being  female  these  days  [that] 
we  make  a  joke  of  it:  'Are  you  Stan  or  Stella 
today?'  There's  such  a  girl  in  me  that  has 
longed  to  be  a  girl,  that  I  haven't  allowed  out, 
that  has  slipped  through,  and  I'm  thinking. 
God,  I  like  her!  And  I  didn't  lose  anything.  I 
didn't  lose  control,  but  I  feel  empowered  in  a 
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Oscar  party,  in  Beverly  Hills. 


weird  way.  I  can  say  I'm  going  to  stay  home, 
cut  flowers,  cook  and  bake  a  cake,  and  to- 
morrow I'm  going  to  go  back  to  the  evil  em- 
pire, and  I'll  have  to  fire  someone.  I've  always 
been  able  to  go  back  and  forth— I  just  didn't 
allow  myself  to  do  it." 

When  she  commits,  Bullock  says,  she  gives 
150  percent,  so  perhaps  it's  not  surprising  that 
she's  chosen  to  move  to  a  neighborhood  of 
James's  choice— right  across  the  street  from 
his  first  wife  and  their  two  children.  "She's 
amazing."  Bullock  says  of  Karla.  "And  we  all 
get  along.  Totally."  The  children,  now  1 1  and 
9,  are  constantly  shuttling  between  the  two 
houses.  Bullock  is  terribly  proud  of  her  new 
extended  family,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  any 
Babbitts  who  frown  on  it.  "Somehow  it's  O.K. 
when  you  bomb  people,  but  when  you  have 


divorced  parents  who  take  vacations  together 
with  their  kids,  or  same-sex  parents  who  are 
loving,  great  parents,  raising  their  kids  with 
great  values,  why  is  this  at  all  on  the  top  of 
anyone's  list  to  talk  about?" 

On  the  inevitable  question  of  whether  she's 
planning  an  addition  to  the  clan,  Bullock  is 
sweetly  candid.  "My  feeling  is  if  it  happens,  it 

happens I'm  not  actively ..."  She  lets  the 

sentence  trail  off  and  tries  again.  "Physically, 
I'm  not  worried  about  anything  in  that  de- 
partment  I  don't  feel  as  if  I'm  searching 

and  trying  to  add  any  more  to  my  life.  I  just 
got  married!  I  have  so  much  that  I'm  having 
a  hard  enough  time  appreciating  and  accept- 
ing, because  I'm  not  one  of  those  people  who 
can  accept  good  as  well  as  I  can  accept  the 

bad If  it's  my  calling  to  be  a  participant 

in  the  raising  of  great  kids  as  a  stepmother, 
and  be  that  great  influence,  great.  If  I  get 
pregnant  tomorrow,  every- 
thing would  change." 


l: 


unch  hour  is  over  at  the 
roadside  cafe,  where  we've 
finished  our  omelets,  and 
the  room  is  quiet  except  for 
two  waitresses  who  come  to 
a  nearby  table  to  consolidate 
condiments  from  the  other 
tables.  They  laugh  and  talk  as 
they  work.  Bullock  catches  my 
look  and  smiles.  "It's  O.K.," 
she  says.  "Being  a  waitress,  I 
know  they're  going  to  be  done 
soon  with  what  they're  doing." 
I'm  struck  by  the  way  she 
says  that.  Not  having  been  a 
waitress,  but  being  a  waitress. 
A  big  part  of  Bullock's  charm 
is  that  she  hasn't  lost  touch 
with  the  life  she  had  before 
she  became  a  star.  And  on 
some  level,  perhaps,  she's  still  back  there— or, 
perhaps  more  aptly,  in  both  places  at  the 
same  time.  "Once  a  waitress,"  she  says,  "al- 
ways a  waitress.  I  think  it  should  be  a  prereq- 
uisite for  anyone,  including  the  president,  to 
have  worked  in  a  service-oriented  profession 
before  embarking  on  a  service-oriented  pro- 
fession." This  isn't  to  say,  as  Infamous  direc- 
tor Doug  McGrath  points  out.  that  Sandra 
Bullock  is  meek.  "She's  very  unassuming,  but 
that's  not  the  same  thing  as  being  insecure." 
Austin,  Texas,  buildei  M.  B.  "Benny"  Da- 
neshjou  could  certainly  confirm  that.  On  the 
millennial  New  Year's  Eve,  Bullock  threw  a 
housewarming  party  in  the  10,000-square- 
foot  stone  house  that  Daneshjou  had  just 
built  for  her  on  Lake  Austin  at  a  cost  of  $6.5 
million.  "We  began  to  see  it  was  calamitous 
that  night,"  recalls  producer  Lynda  Obst. 
"Ceilings  were  leaking,  the  wine  cellar  was 
collapsing."  Bullock's  new  life  in  Austin— in- 
spired by  her  romance  at  the  time  with  Mat- 
thew McConaughey— became  a  nightmare 
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Sandra  Bullock 

literally  overnight.  Friends  told  her  to  ignore 
the  shoddy  construction;  they  said  a  lawsuit 
would  cost  far  more  than  she  could  ever  re- 
gain. But  Bullock  would  not  be  dissuaded. 
When  the  eight-week  trial  convened  in  a 
Texas  courtroom  in  the  fall  of  2004,  she  was 
there  for  every  day  of  it.  The  jury  declared  the 
house  unfit  for  habitation  (or  sale)  and  award- 
ed her  $7.8  million;  Daneshjou  refused  to 
pay;  she  then  sued  him  to  collect  and  settled 
out  of  court.  The  real  satisfaction  came  one 
day  earlier  this  year,  when  Bullock  not  only 
watched  its  demolition— but  participated.  "'I 
was  behind  the  bulldozer,  at  the  controls,"  she 
says.  "I  was  amazed  not  only  by  how  good  it 
felt  but  how  easily  it  all  came  down." 

What  she  realized,  she  adds,  is  that  there 
was  never  supposed  to  be  a  house  there.  "Af- 
ter I  tore  it  town,  I  looked  at  the  land  and 
said.  Tm  so  sorry  I  did  this.' "  She's  going  to 
keep  the  small  1930s  house  that  came  with 
the  property,  maybe  add  on  a  guest  room, 
and  not,  as  she  puts  it,  take  too  much  from 
the  planet. 

All  this— the  modesty,  the  ambition,  the 
sweet  charm,  and  the  steel  beneath 
it— unquestionably  comes  from  Bullock's 
German-born  mother,  Helga,  a  well-known 
opera  singer  in  her  day.  It's  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Bullock's  persona,  on-screen  and 
off.  in  ways  both  forthright  and  subtle,  is  the 
product  of  her  mother's  influence.  And  what 
her  mother  said  as  she  was  dying  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  why  Bullock  got  married  at  last. 

Her  mother  as  artist— as  performer- was 
the  overarching  influence  on  both  Sandra 
and  her  younger  sister.  Gesine.  As  far  back 
as  she  can  remember,  Sandra  was  on  a  stage. 
Not  an  American  stage,  but  a  German  one. 
Each  year,  Helga  took  both  daughters  to  Ger- 


many, where  they  lived  in  Nuremberg,  went 
to  German  schools— both  are  bi-lingual— and 
played  with  their  German  relatives.  In  the 
evenings,  Helga  would  take  them  to  the  op- 
era, where  they  took  their  places  onstage  as 
street  urchins.  ("Every  opera  has  a  Gypsy 
kid,"  Bullock  says.)  From  that,  Bullock  grew 
up  with  a  love  of  opera— Richard  Strauss 's  Sa- 
lome is  her  favorite— a  lack  of  stage  fright,  and 
the  passion  to  be  a  performer.  "Few  kids  get 
to  see  their  mother  commit  seppuku.  strip  for 
John  the  Baptist,  and  die  of  consumption  the 
same  year."  observes  Gesine  Bullock-Prado. 
That  made  an  impression.  So,  she  adds,  did 
the  fact  that  "the  majority  of  men  we  knew 
wore  girdles  and  makeup  for  work."' 

Offstage.  Helga  was,  as  Bullock  puts  it.  "a 
hottie."  Beautiful  and  curvy,  she  radiated  an 
elegant  but  undeniable  sex  appeal.  "My  dad 
loved  it— he  knew  she  was  hot,"  Bullock  says 
of  her  father,  John,  whose  own  artistic  career 
as  a  voice  coach  to  singers  imbued  the  family 
house  with  that  much  more  drama.  "And  she 
knew  she  was  hot."  Every  New  Year's  Eve, 
young  Sandra  and  Gesine  would  sit  on  the 
stairs  and  look  down  at  their  parents'  boister- 
ous parties:  when  Helga  began  belly  dancing, 
the  daughters  would  flee  to  their  bedrooms. 

In  high  school  in  Virginia,  Bullock  rebelled 
by  pushing  her  mother's  sexuality  away.  She 
earned  her  own  after-school  money  so  she 
could  buy  monogrammed  preppy  clothes— 
the  kind  her  mother  disdained— and  become 
a  cheerleader.  ("We  were  German  kids  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  American  culture." 
recalls  Gesine.  "Sandy  was  teased  brutally 
about  her  hair,  her  pants,  her  accent— you 
name  it.")  Yet  her  mother  put  Bullock  under 
strict  curfews  and  all  but  forbade  her  to  date. 
She  obeyed  and  lost  her  high-school  boy- 
friend because  she  wouldn't  sleep  with  him. 
She  lost  her  virginity  when  she  was  19— and 
today  credits  her  mother  with  saving  her 
from  early  marriage  and  parenthood.  But  her 


mother's  messages  were  mixed  and  seen" 
on  an  emotional  level,  to  constrict  her  dav 
ter.  And  then  her  mother  got  sick. 

For  five  years,  until  the  day  of  her  deatl 
2000.  Helga  insisted  her  cancer  stay  a  fan 
secret.  John,  Sandra,  and  Gesine  took  tu 
nursing  her.  For  Bullock,  Hollywood  mo 
that  had  seemed  the  antithesis  of  all  her 
ents  stood  for  finally  made  sense:  she  co 
spend  it  on  her  mother's  care.  All  her  at 
life,  Bullock  had  listened  to  her  mother  w 
her  not  to  get  married:  marriage  would  r 
her  career.  ("Men,"  says  Gesine  of  her  m< 
er.  "were  not.  to  her  mind,  what  made 
fulfilling.")  "And  then  toward  the  end  of 
life  it  was  'Are  you  going  to  get  engaged 
Bullock  shakes  her  head  at  the  memor\ 
said.  'O.K..  stop,  it's  not  fair.  You're  d\ 
and  your  last  wish  is  that  I  get  married 
think  she  saw  that  I'd  worked  very  hare 
wanted  her  to  be  proud— but  I  think  she  z 
wanted  to  see  me  have  love  in  life." 

James  might  seem  the  last  person  t 
Helga  would  have  wanted  her  daughter 
marry— the  very  embodiment  of  a  motto 
worst  fears.  But  Bullock  says  no.  "He 
would  have  loved  him,"  she  says  with  a  r 
ful  smile.  "You  know  why?  He  does  his  o 
dishes,  and  he  will  clean  up  after  anyone  w 
cooks.  That  was  the  most  important  thing 
my  mother,  an  indicator  of  respect." 

Back  at  the  house,  a  man  with  a  pole 
just  leaving:  the  hummingbird,  he  sa 
has  been  freed.  "How  not  to  kill  a  hummi 
bird."  cracks  the  future  Harper  Lee.  Bullocl 
relieved,  but  then,  when  he  drives  off,  an  a 
ious  thought  hits  her.  "I  hope  he  didn't  just 
that,"  she  says.  "I  mean,  if  the  bird  did  die 
was  getting  so  tired  trying  to  escape— woi 
Jesse  tell  him  to  say  he'd  let  it  out  alive?"  S 
denly,  the  strong-willed,  fast-talking  commai 
er  of  her  world  looks  vulnerable,  even  girlisl 
Clearly,  she's  delighted  to  be.  □ 


George  Cloonev 


BEING 

GEORGE 


continued  from  page  ii2  shadowy  coves 
of  loneliness  and  sexual  longing  of  which  we 
were  afforded  only  suggestive  glimpses  (a 
call  girl's  high  heels  exiting  a  lobbyist's  hotel 
room).  Even  Mary  Matalin,  playing  herself. 


managed  to  come  across  as  recognizably 
and  sympathetically  human,  a  near  rev- 
elation considering  the  shrill,  painted-doll 
caricature  she  has  made  of  herself  over  the 
decades.  It  was  fascinating  trying  to  figure 
out  what  she  and  her  associates  were  up  to 
on  A"  Street  and  where  the  series  was  headed, 
and  wondering  if  the  brains  behind  the  series 
even  knew,  or  were  as  lost  in  space  as  the  rest 
of  us.  improvising  as  they  went  along.  The  se- 
ries was  canceled  before  its  confusions  could 
be  clarified,  its  story  lines  resolved.  Derided 
by  critics,  ignored  by  viewers,  shunned  by 
society,  K  Street  was  an  honorable  failure  (in 
retrospect,  its  preoccupation  with  the  Valerie 
Plame  investigation  was  prescient),  an  ex- 
perimental probe  that  was  addictive  despite 
its  pretentiousness,  or  perhaps  because  of 
it.  K  Street  gave  the  impression  of  being  the 


instrument  of  some  alien  force  that  reduc 
everyone  on-screen  to  sleepwalkers  on 
undisclosed  mission. 

Solaris  is  the  purest  refinement 
Soderbergh-Clooney  existential  dolor,  i 
abbreviated.  Americanized  remake  of  And 
Tarkovsky's  1972  film  (based  on  Stanisl. 
Lem's  novel),  Solaris  is  an  interstellar  Orpin 
and  Eundice,  an  exploration  of  death,  berea 
ment,  and  resurrection  set  on  a  space  stati 
bewitched  by  a  planet  that  looms  outside  t 
orbiter's  windows  like  a  hypnotic  eye  w 
mood-ring  permutations.  It  doesn't  seem 
much  a  planet  as  an  oceanic  ball  of  consck* 
ness  with  psychotropic  powers.  After  a  d 
turbing  transmission  is  sent  from  the  static 
Clooney's  psychologist  character,  Chris  K 
vin.  mourning  the  suicide  of  his  wife  (plaj 
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f^atascha  McElhone),  is  sent  to  investigate, 
on  arrival,  he  discovers  the  remaining 
w  members  suffering  from  cabin  fever  with 
occult  twist,  each  survivor  twinned  with 
visitor"  who's  like  ah  imaginary  friend,  a 
nent  of  yearning.  Soon  Chris  has  his  own 
tor,  the  reincarnated  spirit  of  his  late  wife 
r  exquisite  cheekbones  none  the  worse 
wear  from  astral  travel),  who  cleaves  to 
1  as  if  determined  not  to  let  death  slide  a 
lei  between  the  two  of  them  again.  But  is 
reincarnation  the  dream  fulfillment  of 
;  transcendent,  or  a  cruel  trick?  Beats  me. 
still  trying  to  figure  out  what  happened  in 
it  Year  at  Marienbad.  Not  a  movie  big  on 
ill  talk,  gripping  action,  or  exposition,  So- 
s  divided  critics  into  those  who  found  it  a 
limalist  slide  show  of  space-opera  pseudo- 
fundity  (Star  Trek  crossed  with  Sartre)  and 
se  who  fell  under  its  melancholy  spell  from 
first  shot  of  Clooney  in  rainy-souled  intro- 
ction.  It  would  have  divided  audiences  too, 
nyone  had  gone,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
vies  whose  mystifications  didn't  give  birth 
i  cinephile  cult  (unlike,  say,  David  Lynch's 
Iholland  Drive,  with  its  finger-size  people 
rrying  from  a  paper  bag).  A  nocturnal  ode 
:ros  and  emptiness,  Solaris  may  develop  a 
[  following  over  time  through  the  medium 
DVD,  introducing  future  audiences  to 
oney's  perhaps  most  overlooked  and  cello- 
ed  performance.  He  managed  to  bring  out 


the  stricken  subsurface  of  a  monochromatic 
role  that  would  have  reduced  most  stars  to 
blank-stare  mopes. 

That's  the  side  bonus  of  winning  an  Oscar 
and  having  another  critical  winner  re- 
leased the  same  year— success  throws  the  rest 
of  your  career  into  perspective  and  gives  pos- 
terity more  to  play  with.  Without  a  hit  or  two 
to  keep  the  kernels  popping,  an  actor's  under- 
appreciated films  can  stay  underappreciated, 
submerged  beneath  the  dreck.  As  long  as  the 
Ocean's  Eleven  franchise  remains  afloat,  Cloo- 
ney will  enjoy  the  extra  latitude  to  do  smaller, 
personal,  politically  sparked  projects  that  bring 
out  the  best  in  him  as  squad  leader.  His  path 
going  forward  may  parallel  Paul  Newman's, 
and  it's  hard  to  picture  a  more  honorable  path 
to  take  as  an  actor-activist.  A  lifelong  liberal, 
Newman  was  a  leading  man  in  his  glorious 
prime,  a  lean  pro  of  a  character  actor  in  his 
wintry  age,  a  director  of  slice-of-life  studies 
such  as  Rachel,  Rachel  (starring  his  wife, 
Joanne  Woodward),  a  beneficent  philanthro- 
pist through  his  Newman's  Own  line  of  prod- 
ucts, and  a  durable  icon  of  integrity,  humor, 
and  no-bull  candor.  It's  easy  to  imagine  Cloo- 
ney 20  years  from  now,  playing  a  role  similar 
to  Newman's  beery  cutup  in  Nobody's  Fool, 
lending  a  silvery  luster  to  lower-case  films.  It's 
also  enticing  to  imagine  him  doing  something 
Newman  never  tried— investing  his  political 


passions  into  an  actual  run  for  office.  He  cer- 
tainly looks  presidential.  Clooney's  father, 
Nick,  the  brother  of  singer  Rosemary  Clooney 
and  a  former  host  on  American  Movie  Clas- 
sics, vied  for  a  congressional  seat  in  Kentucky 
in  2004  (and  lost),  which  shows  that  the  elec- 
toral bug  is  in  the  family  blood.  Should  he  ever 
run  as  a  liberal  Democrat,  Clooney  would  be 
penalized  by  the  press  for  being  smart,  articu- 
late, and  informed— stigmatized  as  a  clever 
show-off.  Nobody  expects  showbiz  conserva- 
tives to  know  anything  beyond  the  rudiments, 
as  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  eminently  proves. 
For  Republican  voters  and  backers,  ignorance 
is  no  impediment;  if  anything,  it's  an  asset. 
So  Clooney  may  never  run  for  office,  out  of 
the  same  reluctance  to  submit  himself  to  the 
dumb-ass  brigade  that  has  kept  Warren  Beat- 
ty  in  a  perpetual  Hamlet  state  of  indecision. 
A  British  columnist,  pondering  the  juicy  pos- 
sibility of  a  Clooney  juggernaut,  wrote  in  The 
Guardian,  "Politically,  a  Clooney  presidency 
would  probably  strive  to  return  sanity  to  the 
national  debate.  The  American  right  has  long 
smeared  Clooney  as  just  another  loopy  Hol- 
lywood liberal,  but  there's  no  evidence  that 
he's  anything  but  an  old-fashioned  American 
centrist."  But  what  a  British  observer  doesn't 
understand  is  that  there  is  no  center  anymore. 
It's  been  firebombed.  That's  the  scorched 
backdrop  against  which  George  Clooney 
stands  his  ground  and  glints.  □ 


arroll  Shelby 


. tinued  from  page  122  Grand  Prix  for 
rts  cars,  at  the  end  of  that  year.  "When  he 
led  in  he  just  sat  in  that  car,  looking  like 
th  warmed  over,"  Neale  remembers.  "He 
1,  'I'm  through,'  and  he  was." 

The  Ultimate  Hot  Rod 

rhe  great  question,  of  course,  was  what 
to  do  next?,"  Shelby  wrote  of  that 
e  in  his  1965  autobiography,  The  Carroll 
•Iby  Story.  "I  was  now  thirty-seven  years 
,  a  little  short  of  health,  and  more  than 
lewhat  short  on  real  money."  Shelby  had 
ays  dreamed  of  building  a  sports  car,  so 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  get  closer  to  the 
geoning  hot-rod  scene.  He  set  up  an  office 
he  back  of  an  auto  shop  owned  by  Dean 


Moon,  a  hot-rodder  known  for  running  cars 
on  dry  lake  beds. 

Shelby  made  connections  quickly  because 
of  his  reputation  as  a  driver,  and  in  1961  he 
heard  two  pieces  of  information  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  build  the  Cobra:  Ford  had 
developed  a  small  V-8  engine,  and  AC  Cars, 
an  English  company  that  made  a  roadster 
called  the  AC  Ace,  had  lost  its  engine  suppli- 
er. (AC  was  named  after  its  first  commercial 
vehicle,  the  three-wheel  Auto  Carrier.)  Shelby 
gave  AC  the  impression  that  he  had  a  line  on 
engines  from  Ford,  then  told  Ford  he  could 
get  car  bodies  from  AC. 

Installing  an  engine  in  the  AC  wouldn't 
be  complicated.  But  to  turn  the  Cobra  into 
a  business,  which  he  would  christen  Shelby 
American,  he  needed  Ford  to  give  him  en- 
gines on  credit— especially  if  he  wanted  to 
make  the  100  cars  he'd  need  to  race  the  Co- 
bra as  a  manufactured  production  vehicle. 
(The  World  Manufacturers  Championship, 
sports-car  racing's  main  competitive  circuit, 
was  divided  into  two  categories:  one  for  pro- 
totypes, made  exclusively  for  racing,  and  one 
for  GTs,  grand-touring  production  models 
manufactured  in  numbers  of  at  least  100.) 

Shelby's  timing  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter. Ford  had  just  started  its  "Total  Perfor- 
mance" marketing  campaign  and  was  look- 
ing for  credibility  with  car  fans.  That  winter 


he  met  with  Lee  Iacocca,  then  a  vice  presi- 
dent at  Ford.  "I  told  him  I  needed  $25,000 
to  build  a  car  that  could  beat  the  Corvette," 
Shelby  says.  Iacocca  was  reportedly  so  taken 
with  the  ex-driver's  enthusiasm  that  he  told 
the  company  to  give  Shelby  the  money  "be- 
fore he  bites  somebody." 

When  Shelby  assembled  the  first  Cobra, 
he  painted  it  yellow  and  had  it  shot  for 
the  cover  of  Sports  Car  Graphic.  The  next  day 
he  showed  a  red  car  to  another  magazine.  "I 
said,  'You  have  two  of  them?,' "  Neale  re- 
members. "And  he  said,  'Nah,  we  just  paint- 
ed it  so  they  think  we  have  two.' " 

Today  a  Cobra  in  good  condition  can  sell 
for  a  half-million  dollars  or  more,  but  back 
then  they  didn't  fly  off  the  lot.  "It  appealed  to 
a  very  small  number  of  people,"  says  Shelby, 
"who  weren't  looking  for  a  great  sound  sys- 
tem and  who  didn't  mind  getting  wet  when 
it  rained."  Road  &  Track  said  it  was  "nothing 
more  than  a  weapon  designed  specifically 
for  proceeding  from  one  point  to  another  in 
a  minimum  amount  of  time." 

The  sixth  Cobra  ever  produced,  counting 
by  serial  number,  was  bought  by  jazz  musi- 
cian Herbie  Hancock  with  the  money  he  had 
made  on  his  first  hit,  "Watermelon  Man." 
"It  was  so  fast  it  almost  blew  my  head  off," 
he  says.  He  remembers  a  night  in  New  York 
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when  Miles  Davis  offered  him  a  ride  home 
from  the  Village  Gate  in  his  Maserati.  Han- 
cock told  Davis  he  had  his  own  car,  the  Co- 
bra. "Miles  said,  'It  ain't  a  Maserati,'"  Han- 
cock says.  "So  we  both  got  to  a  stoplight  and 
when  the  light  turned  green  we  both  hit  it.  I 
got  to  the  next  light,  and  I  had  time  to  light 
up  a  cigarette  before  Miles  got  there." 

It  didn't  take  Shelby  long  to  show  that  the 
Cobra  had  promise:  in  its  very  first  race, 
his  car  took  an  early  lead  against  Corvette's 
new  Stingray.  "We  were  amazed  it  was  quick- 
er," says  Bob  Bondurant,  who  drove  one  of 
the  Corvettes  that  day  and  later  raced  for 
Shelby.  But  it  wasn't  yet  reliable:  the  Cobra 
lost  a  wheel  and  left  the  race.  With  so  much 
power  pushing  a  car  built  for  a  smaller  en- 
gine, Cobras  were  initially  prone  to  break- 
downs. After  each  race  Shelby's  team  would 
work  on  the  cars  in  a  Venice,  California, 
building  they  had  rented  from  Lance  Revent- 
low,  Barbara  Hutton's  playboy  son,  who  had 
used  it  to  build  his  own  racecar,  the  Scarab. 

The  work  paid  off,  and  by  1963  the  Co- 
bras were  consistently  beating  the  Corvettes. 
Soon.  Shelby  set  his  sights  on  a  more  formi- 
dable competitor:  Ferrari.  That  year,  the 
Cobra  raced  in  the  GT  class  against  the  Fer- 
rari GTO,  which  rarely  lost  a  race  in  1963. 
"For  a  decade  Ferrari  so  dominated  world- 
class  endurance  racing  that  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  unassailable,"  Sports  Illustrated 
said  at  the  time. 

Shelby  knew  the  Cobra  could  outpower 
the  GTO.  But  the  World  Manufacturers 
Championship  consisted  mostly  of  endur- 
ance races,  and  his  crews,  with  their  back- 
ground in  Southern  California  street  rac- 
ing, didn't  have  the  experience  of  Ferrari's 
seasoned  pros.  A  couple  of  them  had  gotten 
jobs  simply  by  showing  up  at  the  office  in 
Venice.  "They  were  all  hot-rodders  with  no 
education,"  Shelby  says  with  obvious  pride. 
"They  just  loved  cars."  Many  were  barely 
out  of  their  teens.  "Nobody  had  raced  in  Eu- 
rope," says  Dave  Friedman,  a  photographer 
who  worked  for  Shelby  American  at  the  time. 
"Most  of  them  hadn't  even  been  there." 

The  Cowboy  vs.  "II  Commendatore" 

Shelby  American  started  the  1964  season 
with  the  Daytona  Coupe,  a  more  aerody- 
namic, closed-roof  Cobra  that  got  its  name 
from  the  year's  first  race,  the  Daytona  Con- 
tinental, where  it  made  its  debut.  Ferrari  was 
not  impressed.  "After  all,"  Luigi  Chinetti, 
Ferrari's  North  American  racing  manager, 
told  Sports  Illustrated  before  the  Daytona 
contest,  "the  best  American  sports  car  is  the 
Jeep,  no?" 

"That  was  the  battle  cry  for  Shelby,"  says 
Deke  Houlgate,  his  publicist  at  the  time. 


"He  said,  "We'll  beat  this  son  of  a  bitch.' " 
With  the  Coupe,  he  knew  he  had  a  chance 
of  doing  so.  Although  the  Daytona  broke 
down  in  its  namesake  race,  it  placed  first  in 
the  GT  class,  ahead  of  Ferrari,  at  the  Sebring 
12-Hour  Grand  Prix  of  Endurance,  in  Flor- 
ida. After  the  race,  Shelby  announced  that 
he  would  go  to  Europe  that  summer  "to  give 
Ferrari  a  big  surprise." 

Even  in  America,  where  endurance  racing 
still  didn't  have  the  following  of  stock  cars,  it 
made  for  a  compelling  rivalry:  the  Cowboy 
versus  "II  Commendatore,"  as  Ferrari  was 
called  in  Italy  after  he  was  granted  an  hon- 
orary title.  Shelby  was  typically  Texan,  direct 
and  outspoken;  Ferrari  could  be  opaque  and 
aloof.  Like  Shelby,  Ferrari  was  a  self-made 
man  who  had  built  a  career  driving  racecars 
and  entered  the  auto  business  when  he  de- 
cided to  stop  (in  his  case  because  his  son  had 
been  born).  They  both  had  a  good  eye  for  tal- 
ent—and women— as  well  as  a  keenly  compet- 
itive edge.  Ferrari  embraced  the  traditions  of 
racing,  and  he  manufactured  consumer  cars 
only  to  fund  his  efforts  on  the  track.  "He  had 
a  lot  of  pride  in  what  he  did,"  Shelby  says. 

Ferrari's  finely  tuned  machines  evoked 
the  tradition  of  Italian  artistry,  while  the 
Cobra's  jerry-rigged  raw  power  had  an  ail- 
American  brashness.  It  was  a  quality  the 
Shelby  American  team  shared.  "I  loved  be- 
ing in  an  American  car,"  says  Phil  Hill,  a 
Cobra  driver  who  had  been  on  the  Ferrari 
team.  "I  liked  rubbing  their  noses  in  it." 

For  the  drivers  and  crews,  life  on  the  road 
could  be  quite  a  party.  Races  drew  hundreds 
of  women,  and  air  travel  presented  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  meet  stewardesses.  Shelby 
made  10,000  long  Cobra  T-shirts— "They 
cost  me  38  cents  apiece,"  he  remembers—for 
the  team  to  hand  out  to  attractive  women.  A 
group  of  flight  attendants  came  to  one  race, 
and  "I  showed  up  to  a  race  two  weeks  later 
and  three  of  the  stewardesses  are  still  with 
three  of  the  mechanics,"  Shelby  says.  "And 
[the  mechanics]  were  married." 

Instead  of  trashing  hotel  rooms,  these 
rock-stars-on-wheels  abused  their  rental 
cars.  One  favorite  prank  was  for  a  passenger 
to  reach  over  and  without  warning  throw 
a  rental  car  into  reverse.  The  damage  that 
probably  most  confused  the  rental  compa- 
nies involved  a  short  tunnel  that  ran  under- 
neath the  seats  at  the  Daytona  Speedway. 
"You  would  come  out  at  a  steep  angle  and 
you  could  gas  it  and  get  airborne."  Friedman 
says.  "But  if  you  got  airborne  enough,  you'd 
hit  the  top  of  the  tunnel.  They'd  hit  the  top 
and  crush  the  top  of  the  car." 

Races  were  always  taken  seriously,  though, 
and  the  Shelby  American  team  held  its  own 
through  early  summer  of  1964.  The  GT 
championship  was  awarded  based  on  points 
from  13  different  races,  and  Le  Mans  offered 
the  most  points  as  well  as  the  most  prestige. 
Shelby  badly  wanted  to  win  it,  for  the  sake  of 


pride,  but  also  to  please  Ford.  "There's 
money  in  coming  in  second,"  says  Cha 
Agapiou,  the  crew  chief  and  chief  rnechi 
on  the  racing  Cobras,  "and  Carroll  likes 
dollars." 

Shelby  American  entered  two  Dayt 
Coupes  at  Le  Mans,  and  they  took  an  e; 
lead.  One  broke  down  after  midnight, 
the  other,  driven  by  Bob  Bondurant  and  1 
Gurney,  had  a  solid  lead  in  the  GT  class  ; 
was  closing  in  on  the  Ferrari  prototypes.  ( 
aggressively  aerodynamic  prototypes  w 
generally  faster  than  the  GTs,  which  v 
modified  street  cars.)  Then,  at  five  a.m..  ( 
ney  pulled  into  the  pit  with  a  leak  in  the 
cooler.  It  couldn't  be  replaced,  according 
race  rules,  so  the  pit  crew  rigged  up  a  bypa 
which  meant  the  drivers  had  to  slow  dowi 
prevent  the  oil  from  heating  to  the  point  w ! 
it  would  lose  its  viscosity.  But  they  held  tl 
lead  and  finished  first  in  the  GT  class.  It  j 
the  first  time  an  American  car  had  won. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer.  Shelby 
closing  in  on  the  World  Manufacture 
Championship  title.  But  a  race  he  neec 
to  win.  in  Monza,  Italy,  was  canceled  afte 
dispute  over  rules  that  many  attributed  to 
machinations  of  Enzo  Ferrari.  "We  had 
ass  beat,"  Shelby  says  today. 

The  former  chicken  farmer  swore  v 
geance.  "Next  year,"  he  said  that  win 
"Ferrari's  ass  is  mine." 

Bearing  the  Europeans 

In  1965,  as  Shelby  expected,  the  Col 
coupe  became  the  first  American  car 
win  the  World  Manufacturers  Champions 
in  the  GT  class.  Ferrari's  factory  team  die 
run  every  race  in  the  GT  class  that  year 
though  other,  private  teams  still  drove  Fen 
GTOs— and  the  Cobras  had  the  cont 
wrapped  up  by  early  summer,  on  July  4. 

Shelby  himself  wasn't  managing  the  te 
at  the  time,  since  he  had  been  put  in  charge 
another  Ford  racing  program— one  that  v 
also  fueled  partly  by  animus  against  Ferr. 
In  1963.  Ford  had  negotiated  to  buy  the  Ii 
ian  car-maker,  but  Enzo  Ferrari  abruptly  I 
minated  the  negotiations,  and  Ford's  C.E. 
Henry  Ford  II.  decided  that  if  he  couldn't  1. 
the  company  he  would  beat  it.  Ford  built 
GT40  to  compete  at  Le  Mans  in  the  pro 
type  class,  then  gave  the  program  to  She 
after  another  team  didn't  get  results.  At  fi 
neither  did  Shelby:  at  Le  Mans  in  1965,  i 
one  of  the  GT40s  finished  the  race. 

By  1966,  winning  a  prototype-class  \ 
tory  at  Le  Mans  had  become  an  obsession  I 
Ford,  which  Jacque  Passino  says  spent  at*  I 
SI 5  million  a  year  on  racing,  a  substanl  I 
portion  on  Le  Mans  alone.  That  year  Her 
Ford  II  had  agreed  to  drop  the  flag  to  start 
race,  and  he  didn't  want  to  go  home  with( 
a  victory.  Thirteen  GT40s  from  various  tea 
were  entered  at  Le  Mans.  Most  of  the  c 
run  by  other  teams  gradually  broke  down  a 
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t  the  race,  but  two  of  Shelby's  GT40s  and 
p  from  another  team  had  such  a  lead  that 
jrd  ordered  them  to  slow  down  so  that  they 
aid  be  photographed  crossing  the  finish  line 
;ether.  "The  mood  was  incredible,"  remem- 
l"s  Edsel  Ford  II,  who  was  there  with  Henry, 
I  father.  (Edsel  became  a  director  at  Ford  in 
38.)  "We  had  gone  there  to  beat  the  Europe- 
i  and  we  had  done  it." 

}y  then,  Shelby  was  focused  on  making 
Jhis  version  of  the  Mustang.  Introduced 
1964,  Ford's  "Pony  Car"  quickly  became 
lit,  but  it  lacked  the  speed  to  match  its 
Drty  design.  Some  at  the  company  called  it 
'secretary's  car,"  and  Lee  Iacocca  turned 
Shelby  to  build  a  high-performance  model 
U  could  win  credibility  on  the  racetrack. 
Like  the  Cobra,  the  Shelby  Mustang 
D50  was  basically  a  high-end  hot  rod.  Ford 
mid  ship  mostly  completed  Mustangs  to 
elby  American  (by  that  time  based  near 
:  Los  Angeles  airport),  which  modified  the 
spension,  eliminated  the  backseat,  and  put 
a  new  intake  system  and  a  hood  with  an 
•  scoop.  "Among  car  enthusiasts,  because 
:y  pay  attention  to  racing,  the  Cobra  was  a 
nous  car,  but  they  couldn't  afford  it,"  says 
10s  Bryant,  editor  in  chief  of  Road  &  Track. 
"hey  could  afford  the  Mustang."  (The  first 
elby  Mustang  cost  $4,547,  about  $27,000  in 
lay's  dollars;  that  year's  Cobra  was  $6,995.) 
Although  the  GT350  generated  great  pub- 
ity  for  Ford,  only  a  small  number  of  people 
inted  that  much  performance  at  the  ex- 
nse  of  a  backseat  and  a  smooth  ride.  So  for 
67,  Shelby  American  gave  the  GT350  rear 
its  and  a  more  forgiving  suspension  and  in- 
duced the  GT500,  a  more  expensive  model 
th  a  bigger  engine  and  a  nicer  interior.  That 
me  year  the  company  stopped  making  the 
)bra.  A  few  years  later,  Ford  trimmed  its 
ring  program,  unsure  if  its  vast  expendi- 
■es  were  paying  off  at  the  dealerships. 
The  cars  Shelby  designed  for  Ford  helped 
ike  him  a  wealthy  man,  and  in  the  late  60s 
bought  more  land  in  Texas,  as  well  as  a 
0-foot  boat.  But  Ford  began  to  exert  more 
ntrol,  and  it  moved  production  of  the  1968 
elby  Mustang  to  one  of  its  own  factories, 
ound  the  same  time,  Henry  Ford  II  hired  a 
w  corporate  president,  who  didn't  get  along 
th  Shelby,  and  new  regulations  were  making 
:ougher  to  build  muscle  cars.  "I  could  see 
;  writing  on  the  wall,"  Shelby  says.  "Racing 
is  going  to  go  away,  performance  was  going 
go  away.  And  it  went  away  for  20  years." 

A  Gambler's  Heart 

7*  or  most  of  the  70s,  Shelby  spent  about  nine 
months  of  the  year  in  Africa— first  Bo- 
vana,  then  Angola,  and  finally  the  Central 
Hcan  Republic,  where  he  made  a  deal  to  con- 
>1  the  country's  hunting  rights  and  dabbled 
diamond  trading.  "We  didn't  make  a  lot 
money,"  he  says,  "but  we  had  a  lot  of  fun." 


When  he  was  in  the  U.S.,  Shelby  looked 
after  his  chili  business.  Back  in  the  early 
60s,  Shelby  and  a  friend  had  bought  220,000 
acres  of  rocky  land  in  southwestern  Texas 
but  never  figured  out  what  to  do  with  it.  In 
1967  a  Ford  public-relations  executive  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  a  chili  cook-off,  which 
he  managed  to  get  covered  in  several  news- 
papers. To  take  advantage  of  the  publicity, 
Shelby  came  out  with  Carroll  Shelby's  Origi- 
nal Texas  Chili  Mix  in  1970.  "We  designed 
the  bag  on  my  kitchen  table  over  a  bottle  of 
Cutty  Sark,"  Bill  Neale  says.  "He  parlayed  it 
into  a  big  business  and  sold  it  to  Kraft." 

In  1982,  Iacocca,  who  had  become  chair- 
man of  Chrysler,  called  his  old  friend  to  work 
on  some  cars  that  could  improve  the  company's 
image.  Chrysler  was  emerging  from  its  late-70s 
flirtation  with  bankruptcy,  and  calling  one  of 
its  front-wheel-drive  compacts  a  "secretary's 
car"  would  have  been  a  compliment.  "I  went  to 
Chrysler  and  said,  'What  do  we  got?,' "  Shelby 
says.  "They  said,  'We  have  a  two-liter  engine 
with  a  four-speed  cable-actuated  gearbox,'  and 
I  said,  'Oh,  shit,  this  is  going  to  be  tough.' " 

None  of  the  cars  Shelby  built  for  Chrysler 
are  as  fondly  remembered  as  his  Mustangs. 
But  a  Shelby  version  of  the  Dodge  Omni  called 
the  Omni  GLH-S— the  first  letters  unofficially 
stood  for  "Goes  Like  Hell"— went  from  zero 


to  60  m.p.h.  in  six  and  a  half  seconds,  about 
the  same  as  his  Mustangs.  Ever  the  promoter, 
Shelby  offered  to  race  it  against  a  Porsche. 

Chrysler  also  put  Shelby  on  the  team  that 
developed  the  Dodge  Viper,  a  bona  fide  sports 
car,  partly  for  the  publicity  his  name  brought  to 
the  project.  But  he  wasn't  able  to  contribute 
more  than  a  general  vision  before  his  heart 
trouble  returned.  He  received  a  transplant  in 
1990,  and  he  says  someone  on  the  organ- 
retrieval  team  told  him  that  the  heart  he  re- 
ceived was  from  a  34-year-old  gambler  who  died 
of  an  aneurysm  at  a  Las  Vegas  craps  table. 

When  Shelby  went  into  the  hospital,  the 
Dodge  team  was  working  on  a  3,000-pound  Vi- 
per, he  says.  "The  Viper  they  finished  weighed 
3,800  pounds."  But  by  1991  he  was  well  enough 
to  drive  it  as  a  pace  car  in  the  Indianapolis  500. 
Before  the  race,  he  gave  a  ride  around  the  track 
to  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  then  fresh 
from  his  victory  over  Iraq  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  general,  Shelby  says,  was  less  than 
thrilled  at  being  driven  around  at  high  speed  by 
a  recent  transplant  recipient. 

Fewer  than  a  thousand  Cobras  were  ever 
made,  and  by  the  late  80s  the  cars  had 
become  so  hard  to  find  that  several  compa- 
nies were  making  replicas,  new  cars  with  bod- 
ies just  like  the  original.  Sold  without  engines, 
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they  were  considered  "kit  cars."  and  thus  not 
subject  to  the  safety  regulations  that  apply  to 
production  vehicles. 

At  first  Shelby  was  flattered,  but  he  figured 
that  if  anyone  was  going  to  make  more  money 
off  the  Cobra  it  ought  to  be  him.  In  1992  he 
started  to  promote  a  limited  edition  of  43  new 
Cobras  that  would  have  the  serial  numbers 
he  applied  for  but  didn't  use  in  the  60s:  he 
implied  that  they  would  be  built  with  parts  he 
had  left  over  from  that  time,  including  some 
chassis  that  had  been  in  storage  for  almost  30 
years.  But  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
revealed  that  the  chassis  Shelby  was  using  had 
been  built  during  the  last  two  years  and  that  he 
had  misrepresented  their  age  to  the  California 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Mike  Mc- 
Clusky,  whose  shop  made  the  new  chassis,  says 
Shelby's  misleading  statements  were  "white 
lies  to  keep  the  pencil  pushers  in  Sacramento 
happy."  Shelby  himself  says.  "I  never  misrep- 
resented what  those  cars  were  to  anybody." 
To  most  car  collectors,  though.  Shelby's  story 
was  "complete  bullshit."  says  one.  "Shelby  got 
caught  with  his  pants  down." 

Shelby  also  announced  plans  to  make  a 
less  expensive  line  of  new  Cobras,  and  he  be- 
gan to  claim  rights  to  the  Cobra's  design.  He 
says  he  asked  the  replica-makers  to  donate 
$1,000  per  car  to  his  foundation,  which  funds 
organ  transplants,  but  executives  at  several  of 
the  companies  say  they  received  no  such  re- 
quests. The  ensuing  legal  battle  left  bitterness 
on  both  sides.  "The  way  I  look  at  it.  they're 
a  bunch  of  thieves  who  weren't  smart  enough 
to  build  their  own  car."  Shelby  says.  But  the 
replica-makers  point  out  that  Shelby  is  assert- 


ing rights  to  a  body  that  was  designed  and 
built  by  AC  Cars.  "Shelby  is  a  modern-day 
P.  T  Barnum,"  says  Dave  Smith,  co-founder 
of  Factory  Five  Racing,  the  largest  replica- 
manufacturing  company.  "His  real  passion  is 
getting  the  better  of  someone." 

A  New  Muscle  Car 
4T)  uckle  up,"  Shelby  says,  grinning.  "Ah'm 
_D  almost  83  and  I've  had  a  heart  transplant." 
The  day  after  Shelby's  visit  to  the  GT  factory, 
he's  test-driving  the  2007  Ford  Shelby  GT500 
at  the  company's  Michigan  Proving  Grounds. 
Jay  O'Connell.  chief  engineer  of  Ford's  Special 
Vehicle  Team  (S.VT.),  is  in  the  front  passenger 
seat.  And  Shelby  guns  the  engine. 

Shelby  worked  on  this  new  GT500  on  a 
conceptual  level,  setting  targets  for  horse- 
power (500)  and  price  (S40.000)  and  leaving 
it  up  to  Ford's  S.VT  division  to  meet  them. 
The  car  uses  an  engine  somewhat  similar  to 
the  aluminum  one  in  the  Ford  GT.  but  cast 
mostly  in  iron,  which  is  much  heavier  but 
also  less  expensive.  The  exact  price  won't  be 
set  until  summer,  but  the  2007  GT500  will 
deliver  500  horsepower,  making  it  faster  than 
vehicles  that  sell  for  quite  a  bit  more. 

The  car  still  needs  some  tweaks,  and  as 
Shelby  speeds  around  the  track  at  up  to  100 
m.p.h..  he  starts  talking  about  the  suspension. 
Sports  cars  have  stiff  suspensions,  which  give 
the  driver  better  control  at  the  expense  of 
some  comfort.  Shelby  tells  O'Connell  not  to 
soften  it  up  any  more.  "It's  a  muscle  car,"  he 
says.  "People  expect  it  to  be  tied  down." 

Shelby  stops  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  so 
O'Connell  can  show  him  the  traction-control 
system,  which  keeps  the  wheels  from  spinning 
if  they're  not  gripping  pavement.  It  should 
let  the  car  accelerate  faster  from  a  stop,  but 


Shelby  wants  to  see  if  he  can  go  faster  witt 
it.  So  he  floors  it  from  a  stop  with  the  trac 
control  on,  then  speeds  around  the  track 
tries  again  with  it  turned  off.  Tires  squeal,  r 
ber  burns,  and  Shelby  laughs  as  he  launc 
the  new  GT500  up  the  hill  fast  enough  to  p 
your  head  back  to  the  seat. 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  his  company's  sn 
factory  in  Las  Vegas,  Shelby  is  sign 
off  on  some  deals  and  catching  up  on  the 
tus  of  his  various  legal  wranglings  against 
makers  of  replica  Cobras.  The  building's  1 
by  doubles  as  a  small  museum,  complete  \ 
a  little  gift  shop  in  the  corner,  and  a  scon 
tourists  are  gawking  at  the  cars  that  have 
fined  Shelby's  past,  including  the  vei 
Cobra  ever  made  and  a  prime  1965  She 
Mustang  GT350.  One  of  the  ill-fated  Set 
1  cars  sits  in  the  corner,  inspiring  argume 
among  guys  in  Cobra  T-shirts  about  whet 
it  was  an  automotive  disappointment  or  j 
a  commercial  one. 

Shelby,  however,  isn't  the  type  to  look  ba 
Sure,  he  could  have  kept  more  of  the  origi 
Cobras  ("In  1988  they  were  selling  for  a 
lion  each")  or  kept  the  Daytona  Coupes  ("( 
sold  for  S8  million  the  other  day").  "But  us 
eyes  in  my  ass,"  he  says,  "there's  a  lot  of  thii 
I  could  have  done." 

Instead,  he's  thinking  about  ideas  for  ot 
cars,  even  though  his  company  has  had  ca 
flow  problems  and  is  far  behind  on  producti 
He  has  an  idea  for  some  sort  of  super-Cob 
made  of  modern  lightweight  materials,  w 
twice  the  power  of  the  original.  Forget  w 
he  said  back  in  Detroit  about  being  realis 
"I'd  like  to  see  another  sports  car  built  w 
my  name  on  it."  he  says.  "And  I  know  wh; 
want  to  build."  U 


r 
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continued  from  page  102  accordingly." 
Instead  of  waiting  for  Perdue  to  file  a  suit  of 
his  own.  Random  House  initiated  the  legal 
action  in  the  case  by  asking  a  district  court 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  stating  that  no 
copyright  infringement  had  taken  place. 

Because  Random  House  filed  its  ini- 
tial  claim  against  Perdue  in  New  York  and 
Alschuler  Grossman  doesn't  have  offices  in 


the  Northeast,  the  firm  stopped  its  work  on  the 
case,  sending  Perdue  on  a  search  for  an  East 
Coast  firm  that  would  work  with  him  on  a 
contingency  basis.  He  ended  up  with  Fischbein 
Badillo  Wagner  Harding,  which  later  merged 
with  Cozen  O'Connor,  an  international  firm 
with  more  than  500  attorneys.  Donald  David 
took  on  the  case  and  promptly  filed  a  counter- 
suit. 

David's  briefs  at  times  have  been  muddled. 
There  are  minor  errors  such  as  misspell- 
ings: James  Frey.  the  disgraced  Doubleday- 
published  author  of  the  debunked  memoir  A 
Million  Little  Pieces,  is  referred  to  as  "James 
Frye."  At  one  point.  David  claims  that  it's 
rare  for  mysteries  or  thrillers  to  have  back- 
stories  that  help  to  drive  the  main  plot.  Some 
of  David's  efforts  to  draw  out  parallels  be- 
tween Daughter  of  God  and  The  Da  I  'inci 
Code  seem  strained.  "In  both  novels,"  one 
brief  reads,  "the  physical  evidence  is  either 
not  found  or  is  lost." 

For  its  part.  Random  House  hired  Davis 


Wright  Tremaine  partner  Elizabeth  Mc> 
mara.  a  former  in-house  counsel  for  Simon 
Schuster  and  one  of  the  most  widely  used  a 
best-respected  copyright  lawyers  in  the  ci 
Her  briefs  do  an  admirable  job  of  highlig 
ing  what  McNamara  describes  as  the  "fun( 
mental  differences  in  plot,  characters,  them 
setting  and  "total  concept  and  feel' "  betwe 
Brown's  and  Perdue's  works.  The  case  w 
heard  in  Manhattan  in  early  2005.  and  in  A 
gust,  U.S.  District  Court  judge  George  Di 
iels  ruled  in  Brown  and  Random  House's 
vor.  Perdue,  who'd  grown  more  outraged  a 
incensed  as  time  went  on.  appealed.  And 
he  found  himself  on  April  1 1  back  in  cou 
where  three  Second  Circuit  judges  had  giv 
David  10  minutes  to  persuade  them  to  ov 
turn  Daniels's  decision. 

As  the  appeals-court  hearing  progresse 
Perdue  sighed,  then  shook  his  head,  and  th 
rocked  a  little  bit  more.  In  the  three  yea 
since  Tlie  Da  \  'inci  Gxk  had  been  publishe 
he'd  sharply  curtailed  his  writing  so  he  coi 
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ote  himself  to  the  case.  Again  and  again, 
had  pushed  on,  in  part  because,  he  says, 
■wanted  to  show  his  13 -year-old  son  that 
I  should  never  give  in  to  a  bully.  But  by  this 
iie  Dan  Brown  &  Random  House,  Inc.,  et 
v.  Lewis  Perdue  had  become  about  more 
n  abstract  principles.  If  the  appeals  court 
leld  Judge  Daniels's  decision,  there  was  the 
tinct  possibility  Random  House  would  also 
1  its  formal  request  to  have  Perdue  pay  its 
al  fees.  And  then  Perdue,  who  had  depleted 
savings  to  pay  for  the  case's  research  and 
rig  costs  and  had  recently  seen  the  option 
his  next  book  dropped  by  his  publisher, 
uld  face  bankruptcy.  According  to  Random 
•use,  The  Da  Vinci  Code  has  sold  more  than 
million  copies  worldwide  and  has  earned 
ndreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  sake 
a  relative  pittance  in  legal  costs,  Lewis  Per- 
;  was  worried  he  would  face  financial  ruin, 
his  is  my  career,  my  house,  college  for  my 
ldren  and  everything  I  have  on  the  line," 
wrote  late  one  night  in  an  e-mail  to  Donald 
ivid.  Three  hours  later,  in  another  e-mail 
David,  he  wrote,  "I  am  sleeplessly  torment- 
by  what  I  am  facing  if  we  do  not  succeed.  It 
i  nightmare  situation  for  me  because— lack- 
;  money— there  is  nothing  I  can  do." 

"A  Stolen 'Da  Vinci"'? 

first  heard  from  Lewis  Perdue  on  May  14, 
2003.  At  the  time,  I  was  writing  about  the 
dia  for  Newsweek,  and  I'd  just  published 
tory  about  former  New  Republic  fabulist 
phen  Glass's  first  novel.  After  reading  that 
ry,  Perdue  sent  me  an  e-mail  with  the  sub- 
t  line  "Total  Fiction  that's  Total  Fuction 
]:  Making  up  outrageous  yarns ...  by  copy- 
;  someone  else's  outrageous  yarns."  In  his 
lail,  Perdue  said  he  thought  The  Da  Vinci 
de  had  lifted  "the  plot,  the  protagonist,  the 
e  interest,  the  antagonist,  the  antagonist's 
;anization,  religious  back  story,  historical 
:k  story,  many  significant  plot  elements, 
j  even  tiny  details"  from  his  own  novels, 
tably  Daughter  of  God,  published  in  2000, 
I  The  Da  Vinci  Legacy,  published  in  1983. 
Before  the  publication  of  The  Da  Vinci 
de,  Dan  Brown  had  had  a  career  path 
riost  as  peripatetic  as  Lewis  Perdue's.  He 
iduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
1982  and  Amherst  College  in  1986.  By 
:  early  1990s  he  had  moved  to  Los  Ange- 
,  where  he  tried  to  make  it  as  a  musician 
j  a  songwriter.  (In  addition  to  an  album 
synthesizer  music  for  children,  Brown 
f-published  several  other  albums,  which 
luded  everything  from  songs  about  phone- 
;  operators  to  lyrics  such  as  "There  is  a 
in  with  no  hands  /  And  you're  wondering  / 
>w  he  ties  his  tie.")  It  was  in  Los  Angeles 
it  Brown  met  his  future  wife,  the  previously 
irried  Blythe  Newlon,  12  years  his  senior, 
ter  several  disappointing  years  in  the  music 
lustry.  Brown  and  Newlon  moved  to  Ex- 
r,  New  Hampshire,  where  Brown  had  been 


raised,  and  he  got  a  job  teaching  at  his  old 
high  school.  After  reading  Sydney  Sheldon's 
thriller  The  Doomsday  Conspiracy  Brown, 
struck  by  "the  simplicity  of  the  prose  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  storyline,"  began  to  wonder  if 
he  could  make  it  as  a  writer.  In  1995  he  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  187  Men  to  Avoid,  which 
offered  exactly  what  the  title  promised:  a  list 
of  187  men,  ranging  from  "men  with  plastic 
houseplants"  to  "men  who  think  ovulation  is 
a  chocolate  breakfast  drink,"  whom  women 
should  avoid.  Brown  published  the  book  un- 
der the  pseudonym  Danielle  Brown,  whose 
"About  the  Author"  entry  reads,  "Danielle 
Brown  currently  lives  in  New  England— teach- 
ing school,  writing  books,  and  avoiding  men." 
Brown's  first  thriller,  Digital  Fortress,  came 
out  in  1998.  That  was  followed  by  Angels  & 
Demons  (2000)  and  Deception  Point  (2001), 
both  of  which  were  published  by  Pocket 
Press,  where  Brown  worked  with  a  young  ed- 
itor named  Jason  Kaufman.  None  of  these 
books  achieved  any  commercial  success. 

By  2003,  Kaufman  had  left  Pocket  for 
Doubleday,  and  he  took  Brown  with  him.  The 
move  would  prove  lucrative  for  both  men. 
When  I  first  heard  from  Perdue,  The  Da  Vinci 
Code,  backed  by  an  enormous  pre-publication 
marketing  campaign,  already  looked  to  be  the 
publishing  success  story  of  the  year.  I  hadn't 
read  the  book  at  the  time,  but  after  looking  at 
the  documentation  Perdue  included  with  his 
initial  e-mail,  I  decided  to  read  Daughter  of 
God,  the  book  Perdue  felt  had  been  most  bla- 
tantly appropriated,  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code  in 
the  order  in  which  they'd  been  published. 

Neither  book  is  a  work  of  high  literature. 
Daughter  of  God  is  oftentimes  clunky.  Some 
sections— particularly  those  in  which  Perdue 
discusses  the  presence  of  the  sacred  feminine- 
are  reminiscent  of  the  half-baked  ramblings  of 
a  19-year-old  majoring  in  gender  studies.  But 
the  book  does  succeed  as  a  thriller;  I  read  it 
straight  through  and  found  myself  skipping 
meals  rather  than  putting  it  down.  The  Da  Vinci 
Code,  while  featuring  equally  two-dimensional 
characters  and  hackneyed  dialogue,  is  unques- 
tionably a  more  tightly  crafted  novel.  There 
are  fewer  superfluous  tangents.  The  backstory 
is  more  streamlined,  the  action  more  focused. 
The  book  unfolds  over  a  couple  of  days  (and 
454  pages),  as  opposed  to  Daughter  of  God's 
several  months  (and  415  pages).  While  it's  im- 
possible to  say  what  kind  of  traction  Daughter 
of  God  would  have  achieved  with  the  type  of 
marketing  campaign  The  Da  Vinci  Code  re- 
ceived, it  wasn't  hard  to  see  why  Brown's  book 
had  had  more  success  than  Perdue's. 

Equally  apparent  was  the  fact  that  The 
Da  Vinci  Code  contained  a  plot,  pacing,  and 
structure  that  were  very  similar  to  Daughter  of 
God's.  Perdue's  book  opens  with  an  American 
mysteriously  summoned  to  Europe  to  meet 
with  the  owner  of  a  priceless  collection  of  art. 
Brown's  book  opens  with  an  American  mys- 
teriously summoned  to  meet  with  the  curator 


of  the  Louvre.  In  Daughter  of  God,  the  col- 
lector is  charged  with  passing  on  "an  ancient 
secret;  a  religious  truth;  knowledge  that  can 
change  the  entire  course  of  human  affairs."  In 
The  Da  Vinci  Code,  the  curator  of  the  Louvre 
must  pass  on  "one  of  the  most  powerful  se- 
crets ever  kept"  to  allow  an  "unbroken  chain 
of  knowledge."  In  Perdue's  book,  the  art  col- 
lector is  murdered  in  an  effort  to  keep  this 
secret  hidden;  in  Brown's  book,  the  curator  is 
murdered  in  an  effort  to  keep  this  secret  hid- 
den. (The  opening  scene  in  The  Da  Vinci  Code 
is  a  vividly  violent  one  in  which  the  Louvre's 
curator  writes  a  message  on  his  naked  body 
in  his  own  blood  before  he  dies.  There  is  not 
a  similar  scene  in  Daughter  of  God;  however, 
in  Perdue's  The  Da  Vinci  Legacy,  a  murdered 
Leonardo  scholar— "da  Vinci"  actually  refers 
to  the  artist's  hometown— leaves  a  final  mes- 
sage written  on  his  pants  in  his  own  blood.) 

The  parallels  continue  throughout  much  of 
the  text.  In  both  books  the  secret  that  drives 
the  plot  is  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  women  in 
early  Christianity,  and  in  both  books  this  truth 
has  been  alternately  suppressed  and  protected 
since  biblical  times.  In  both  books  clues  hid- 
den in  artworks  lead  the  protagonists  on  their 
frantic,  dangerous  searches.  Both  books  have 
two  story  lines  that  unfold  simultaneously, 
usually  in  alternating  chapters.  In  both  books 
the  main  story  line  focuses  on  the  action-laden 
quest  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  while  the  sec- 
ondary story  line  focuses  on  a  shadowy  group 
within  the  Catholic  Church  that's  willing  to 
commit  murder  in  order  to  gain  control  of 
the  secret.  And  in  both  books  these  nefarious 
Catholic  groups  want  the  secret  to  use  as  a 
trump  card  in  a  power  play  with  the  Vatican. 

There  were  also  the  many  smaller  examples 
Perdue  had  come  up  with:  the  keys  hidden  in 
paintings;  the  fact  that  the  keys  lead  to  safe- 
deposit  boxes  in  Swiss  banks;  those  banks' 
sitting  rooms  being  compared  to  luxury  hotels 
and  featuring  bottles  of  Perrier. 

It  seemed  like  more  than  enough  to  justify 
a  piece,  so  I  wrote  a  384-word  story  titled  "A 
Stolen  'Da  Vinci'— or  Just  Weirdness?  It's  a 
Real-Life  Mystery"  for  the  June  9,  2003,  issue 
of  Newsweek.  Brown  refused  to  speak  to  me 
for  the  article,  but  his  lawyer,  Michael  Rudell, 
said,  "Dan  Brown  has  never  heard  of  Lewis 
Perdue —  This  could  not  be  more  emphatic 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Brown." 

That,  I  assumed,  would  pretty  much  be 
that.  The  rest  of  the  media  had  little  interest  in 
the  story;  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  only  one  other 
reporter  who  ended  up  writing  about  the  case 
had  actually  read  Perdue's  books.  When  asked 
about  my  article  on  a  Today-show  segment, 
Brown  told  Matt  Lauer,  "When  Da  Vinci  Code 
debuted  at  No.  1, 1  actually  got  a  lot  of  calls 
from  best-selling  authors  . . .  warnings  saying, 
'Well,  get  ready,  because  there  are  going  to  be 
people  that  you've  never  heard  of  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork  sort  of  wanting  to  ride  your 
coattails.'"  Lauer  nodded  sympathetically 
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before  responding.  "So,  it's  like  one  of  those 
prob— nice  problem  for  a  best-selling  author  to 
have."  That  was  the  end  of  the  discussion. 

That  summer.  I  left  Newsweek  to  write  a 
book  (published,  incidentally,  by  Random 
House).  Every  couple  of  months,  I'd  get  a 
flurry  of  e-mails  from  Perdue.  Some  contained 
updates  on  his  plight;  others  were  impassioned 
pleas  to  help  out  with  this  or  that  charity  or 
cause.  At  times.  Perdue  appeared  as  if  he  was 
barely  in  control.  I  was  more  likely  to  get  10 
e-mails  in  quick  succession  than  just  1  or  2.  His 
obsession  with  Dan  Brown  seemed  to  have  be- 
come all-consuming,  and  eventually  he  set  up 
three  different  Web  sites  that  detail  his  case 
against  Brown  and  Tlte  Da  Vinci  Code,  includ- 
ing one  that  focuses  on  what  Perdue  claims  are 
"Dan  Brown's  pattern  of  falsehoods  and  em- 
bellishment of  his  personal  achievements." 

If  anything,  these  efforts  made  me  less 
inclined  to  take  Perdue  seriously,  and  several 
times  the  increasingly  tenuous  examples  he 
came  up  with  made  me  wonder  if  I'd  been 
wrong  to  think  there  was  any  story  to  begin 
with.  He  kept  coming  back  to  passages  that 
appeared  to  me  as  if  they'd  bolster  Brown's 
argument  more  than  his  own.  In  The  Da 
Vinci  Code,  the  following  exchange  occurs: 
"'I  thought  Constantine  was  a  Christian.' 
Sophie  said.  "Hardly,'  Teabing  scoffed.  'He 
was  a  lifelong  pagan  who  was  baptized  on 
his  deathbed,  too  weak  to  protest.  In  Con- 
stantine's  day,  Rome's  official  religion  was 
sun  worship— the  cult  of  Sol  Invictus,  or  the 
Invisible  Sun— and  Constantine  was  its  head 
priest.' "  Perdue  held  that  up  to  this  back-and- 
forth  in  Daughter  of  God:  '"But  Constantine 
is  known  as  the  first  Christian  emperor.'  Zoe 
said.  "Only  on  his  deathbed,"  Seth  responded. 
'Sol  Invictus,  the  Sun  God.  was  his  main  deity 
until  the  last  hours  of  his  life.'" 

Were  those  similar  passages?  Sure.  But  they 
weren't  cut-and-dried  cases  of  plagiarism.  I 
was  beginning  to  wonder  if  I'd  been  right  to 
take  Perdue  seriously  in  the  first  place. 

The  London  Trial 

In  1982,  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail,  by  Michael 
Baigent,  Richard  Leigh,  and  Henry  Lin- 
coln, was  published  in  England,  and  it  was 
released  a  year  later  in  the  United  States.  The 
book— a  compendium  of  crackpot  pseudo- 
history  that  set  out  to  illustrate  that  there  is 
evidence  of  a  far-reaching  conspiracy  to  hide 
proof  that  Jesus  had  not  died  on  the  Cross  but 
had  instead  married  and  produced  children 
with  Mary  Magdalene— was  a  huge  sensa- 
tion. Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail  doesn't  perform 
well  under  scrutiny;  its  increasingly  fantasti- 
cal theses  are  supported  with  the  use  of  rhe- 
torical devices  such  as  "the  possibility  cannot 
be  proved,  but . . .  if  it  is  true"  and  "given  the 
existing  evidence,  it  is  certainly  possible,  if  not 


likely ..."  Because  it's  often  impossible  to  dis- 
prove something  that  appears  patently  ridicu- 
lous—if  you're  convinced  aliens  have  abducted 
you.  there's  no  real  way  for  someone  to  prove 
you  wrong— the  book  achieved  a  certain  noto- 
riety that  continues  to  this  day. 

Most  of  the  pseudo-history  and  supposed 
conspiracy  theories  that  helped  propel  The 
Da  I  'inci  Code  from  the  land  of  successful 
thrillers  to  one  of  the  best-selhng  adult  novels 
of  all  time  can  be  found  in  Holy  Blood,  Holy 
Grail.  Broun  acknowledges  his  considerable 
debt  to  Baigent,  Leigh,  and  Lincoln  more 
than  once  in  his  book.  The  Louvre  curator 
whose  murder  opens  The  Da  Vinci  Code  has 
the  same  surname  as  Berenger  Sauniere.  a 
19th-century  French  priest  whose  unexplained 
wealth  drives  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail.  One  of 
Brown's  villains.  Leigh  Teabing.  takes  his  first 
name  from  Richard  Leigh  and  his  last  name 
from  an  anagram  of  Baigent.  At  one  point. 
Teabing  explains  that  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail  is 
the  "best-known  tome"  about  the  secret  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  Tlie  Da  Vinci  Code. 

Still,  it  was  something  of  a  surprise  when, 
in  2004.  Baigent  and  Leigh  sued  Brown  in 
London  for  copyright  infringement.  (Lincoln 
did  not  take  part  in  the  suit.)  Copyright  law 
does  not  protect  historical  facts,  and  since 
the  authors  of  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail  present- 
ed their  book  as  being  historically  accurate. 
Brown  was  fully  within  his  legal  rights  to  use 
these  "facts"  to  bolster  the  fictional  narra- 
tive in  his  novel.  Earlier  this  year.  Brown  and 
Random  House,  to  the  surprise  of  almost  no 
one,  won  the  case. 

But  Brown  didn't  emerge  unscathed  from 
his  London  trial.  He  had  submitted  a  69-page 
witness  statement  in  which  he  made  a  number 
of  bizarre  assertions,  chief  among  them  that, 
despite  all  the  indications  to  the  contrary.  Holy 
Blood,  Holy  Grail  had  been  one  of  the  less  im- 
portant research  texts  Brown  had  consulted. 
In  his  ruling.  Peter  Smith,  the  presiding  justice 
in  London,  took  Brown  to  task.  "I  cannot  ac- 
cept [Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail]  was  acquired  at 
a  much  later  time  if  it  is  going  to  be  seriously 
contended  that  extensive  research  is  gone  into 
before  [The  Da  Vinci  Code]  is  written."  the 
judge  wrote.  Smith  also  took  issue  with  the 
absence  of  Blythe  Brown,  whom  the  novelist, 
in  his  witness  statement,  credited  with  doing 
much  of  his  research:  "Blythe  Brown's  role  in 
that  exercise  is  crucial  and  I  do  not  accept  that 
there  are  reasons  of  a  credible  nature  put  for- 
ward as  to  why  she  has  not  appeared  to  give 
evidence."  A  copy  of  Hoiy  Blood,  Holy  Grail, 
with  extensive  notations  by  Blythe  Brown,  was 
introduced  as  evidence  in  the  case.  (Blythe 
Brown  did  not  respond  to  requests  for  com- 
ment for  this  article.) 

Dan  Brown's  witness  statement  in  the 
Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail  case  made  me  won- 
der anew  about  Perdue  and  his  case.  Why 
would  Brown  claim  he'd  barely  used  a  book 
he  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  acknowl- 


edge? If  he'd  left  much  of  the  research  to 
wife,  did  he  even  know  where  she  was  | 
ting  her  source  material? 

Before  long,  I  found  other  writers  who 
Brown's  work  echoed  their  own.  David  \ 
rell.  the  author  of  First  Blood  (which  was 
basis  of  the  Sylvester  Stallone  movie  Ram 
and  the  co-president  of  the  Internatio 
Thriller  Writers  organization,  says  he  has  1> 
felt  Brown  borrowed  from  his  work.  In  An 
&  Demons,  Brown's  villain  is  named  Jar 
the  same  as  the  code  name  of  Morrell's 
lain  in  Tlie  Fraternity  of  the  Stone.  Janus, 
two-faced  Roman  god,  is  not  that  unusu. 
choice,  but  what.  Morrell  asked,  of  the  t 
rhythmically  similar  passages  that  explain  h 
the  word  "assassin"  comes  from  "hashish. 

"This  isn't  something  I've  been  frett 
about."  says  Morrell,  who  has  never  contac 
Brown  or  Doubleday.  "The  feeling  I  got,  i 
what  I've  heard  from  a  lot  of  people  in 
community,  was  that  he  was  a  kind  of  liter 
vacuum  cleaner:  he  went  through  the  literat 
and  stuff  got  sucked  up  and  blended  toget 

into  a  kind  a  melange I  get  e-mails,  I  gu 

about  once  a  week,  from  someone  aski 
'Was  Dan  Brown  a  student  of  yours?"' 

The  more  I  looked,  the  more  some 
what  Perdue's  e-mails  (and  blog  entri 
claimed  appeared  worth  pursuing.  Brov 
it  seemed,  had  indeed  on  occasion  blur 
the  lines  between  fact  and  fiction  dati 
back  more  than  a  decade.  In  several  nei 
paper  articles,  including  at  least  one  posi 
on  danbrown.com.  Brown  is  given  credit 
writing  "Peace  in  Our  Time,"  a  song  th< 
articles  say  was  performed  at  the  1996  Su 
mer  Olympics.  According  to  a  database 
all  the  songs  performed  at  the  Olympics, 
song  by  that  name  was  performed  in  19' 
In  1988  a  song  titled  "Peace  in  Our  Tin1 
was  performed  at  the  Summer  Olympi 
but  it  wasn't  the  version  that  was  written  a 
recorded  by  Dan  Brown. 

Even  the  most  fantastical  of  all  of  Perdu 
claims  seemed  to  have  at  least  some  groui 
ing  in  reality.  Perdue  blogged  about  how  h 
been  receiving  mysterious  messages  frcl 
someone  who  went  by  the  handle  "AhameB 
Saaddodeen."  which  Perdue  wrote  might 
a  pseudonym  employed  by  Blythe  Brow 
Ahamedd  Saaddodeen.  as  far  as  I  can  tell 
not  a  real  person:  however,  an  independt 
database  search  indicates  that  on  at  least  c 
credit  report  Blythe  Brown  and  Ahame 
Saaddodeen,  in  addition  to  sharing  at  le; 
the  first  five  digits  of  their  Social  Secur 
numbers,  are  listed  at  several  identical  <. 
dresses  from  1979  until  very  recently.  ( 
e-mail  address  Saaddodeen  used  to  send  P 
due  the  mysterious  e-mails  was  comprised 
the  two  last  names  Blythe  Brown  had  be 
previously  known  by.  and  is  no  longer  acti 
Elizabeth  McNamara  says  that  Blythe  Bro> 
has  never  e-mailed  or  contacted  Lewis  P 
due.  The  Browns  and  both  Dan  Brow 
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rsonal  attorney  and  his  agent  refused  to 
mment  on  any  of  the  accusations  brought 
by  Perdue.) 

There  was  still  the  possibility  that  all  this 
is  nothing  more  than  odd  coincidences  un- 
rthed  by  an  overactive  imagination.  That 
ts  not  the  situation  with  one  unambiguous 
se  in  which  The  Da  Vinci  Code  mirrored 
)rd  for  word  a  previously  published  text. 

The  Case  of  the  Copied  Robot 

1  hortly  after  my  Newsweek  article  about  Per- 
j  due  and  Brown  was  published,  I  received 
i  e-mail  from  a  Philadelphia-based  psycholo- 
>t.  He  wrote  of  how  he  had  been  listening  to 
ie  Da  Vinci  Code  on  tape  while  simultane- 
ity surfing  the  Web.  He  chanced  upon  a  site 
i  the  history  of  computing  and  was  reading  a 
ction  about  Leonardo's  lost  robot  when,  the 
ychologist  wrote,  he  heard  the  hero  of  The 
i  Vinci  Code,  Robert  Langdon,  speak  "these 

act  words  to  sophie is  this  plagiarism? 

inkly,  it  is  to  me.  i  only  came  across  this  by 
cident.  what  else  is  out  there?"  At  the  time, 
ried  to  track  down  the  site  the  psychologist 
ferred  to,  but  I  couldn't  find  the  relevant  text, 
id  I  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 
This  spring  I  searched  through  my  notes 
find  the  old  e-mail.  The  passage  in  question 
The  Da  Vinci  Code  describes  Leonardo's 
st  robot  as  "an  outgrowth  of  his  earliest 
latomy  and  kinesiology  studies"  that  was 
esigned  to  sit  up,  wave  its  arms,  and  move 
head  via  a  flexible  neck  while  opening  and 
)sing  an  anatomically  correct  jaw."  I  put  the 
irases  "anatomy  and  kinesiology  studies" 
id  "anatomically  correct  jaw"  into  Google 
id  eventually  ended  up  on  the  Web  site  of 
orence's  Institute  and  Museum  of  the  His- 
ry  of  Science.  On  its  site  was  a  description  of 
.eonardo's  lost  robot,"  which  was  described 
"an  outgrowth  of  his  earliest  anatomy  and 

nesiology  studies This  armored  robot 

light  was  designed  to  sit  up,  wave  its  arms, 
id  move  its  head  via  a  flexible  neck  while 
tening  and  closing  its  anatomically  correct 
v."  The  museum  attributes  the  passage  to 
ark  E.  Rosheim. 

Rosheim,  it  turns  out.  is  a  self-taught  inven- 
r,  scholar,  and  robotics  expert  who  lives  in 
.  Paul,  Minnesota.  I  e-mailed  Rosheim,  ex- 
lining  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him  "a  question 
th  the  understanding"  that  he  not  tell  any- 
ie  "what  I'm  working  on  or  my  specific  rea- 
ns  for  getting  in  touch  with  you."  Rosheim 
;reed.  After  signing  his  name,  he  tacked 
i  a  PS:  "Now  you  got  me  curious— Is  it  the 
e  [sic]  text  Dan  Brown  ripped  off  from  my 
)96]  paper?" 

Rosheim,  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
id  moved  to  Minneapolis  as  a  teenager, 
ares  some  of  Lewis  Perdue's  overbearing 
thusiasm.  He  lives  alone,  and  his  house  is 
icorated  with  framed  Houdini  posters  and 
indmade  models  of  metal  robots  he  crafts 
his  basement  workshop.  Since  the  1970s, 
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he's  been  fascinated  by  Leonardo,  and  in  the 
mid-1990s  he  befriended  Carlo  Pedretti,  one 
of  the  world's  leading  Leonardo  scholars.  Pe- 
dretti had  identified  Leonardo  drawings  that 
seemed  to  sketch  out  some  kind  of  early,  ar- 
chetypal robot,  and  working  from  these  draw- 
ings, Rosheim  had  done  the  first  engineering 
study  on  what  had  been  previously  known 
as  the  robot  knight.  Rosheim's  paper,  "Leo- 
nardo's Lost  Robot,"  was  published  in  1996 
in  the  Achademia  Leonardi  Vinci,  a  Pedretti- 
edited  "Journal  of  Leonardo  Studies  and  Bib- 
liography of  Vinciana." 

Rosheim  says  he  was  lying  on  a  couch  in 
his  living  room  reading  The  Da  Vinci  Code  a 
couple  of  months  after  it  had  been  published 
when  he  came  across  his  words  in  Brown's 
book.  On  September  16,  2003,  he  sent  Jason 
Kaufman,  Brown's  editor  at  Doubleday,  a  let- 
ter. A  line  from  his  academic  paper,  Rosheim 
wrote,  "sounds  a  lot  like  Bob  Browns  [sic]  line 

pg  199 Please  contact  me  at  the  above 

number  to  discuss  this."  Kaufman,  accord- 
ing to  Rosheim,  told  him  Brown's  copying  of 
Rosheim— which,  in  totality,  amounted  to  32 
words— was  covered  under  the  fair-use  princi- 
ple of  copyright  law.  (Kaufman  responded  to 
an  e-mailed  request  for  comment  for  this  arti- 
cle by  saying  he  didn't  want  to  be  interviewed. 
Neither  Kaufman  nor  Brown  responded  to 
specific  requests  asking  about  Rosheim.) 


Over  the  next  three  years,  Rosheim  stayed 
in  sporadic  touch  with.  Kaufman  and  his  assis- 
tant. At  one  point  Rosheim  asked  Kaufman  if 
Dan  Brown  would  consider  blurbing  his  latest 
work,  Leonardo's  Lost  Robots,  which  was  pub- 
lished this  year  by  Springer,  an  academic  press 
based  in  Berlin  that  specializes  in  science,  med- 
icine, and  engineering.  "I  figured  since  [Brown] 
obviously  liked  my  work,  maybe  he'd  just  say 
how  interesting  this  was."  Kaufman,  accord- 
ing to  Rosheim,"  never  responded.  "Every  now 
and  then  I'll  be  giving  a  talk  and  someone  will 
come  in  with  Tfie  Da  Vinci  Code  and  ask  me 
to  sign  a  copy,"  Rosheim  says.  "Either  that  or 
they'll  accuse  me  of  copying  him." 

"Hundreds  of  Parallels" 

United  States  copyright  law  can  be  con- 
voluted and  thorny.  Take  the  oft-cited 
fair-use  principle:  the  general  theory  is  that 
copyrighted  material  may  be  quoted  for  either 
commentary  or  criticism.  It's  this  principle  that 
allows  critics  to  quote  from  the  books  they're 
reviewing;  it's  also  this  principle  that  allows 
for  parody.  Commonly  agreed  upon  interpre- 
tations of  the  fair-use  doctrine  have  held  that,  if 
the  amount  of  copyrighted  text  taken  is  small 
and  if  the  effect  upon  the  original  work's  ap- 
plication in  the  marketplace  is  negligible,  then 
it's  probable  that  no  copyright  infringement 
has  occurred,  even  if  the  original  work  is  not 
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given  credit.  (This  is  not  the  case  in  plagiarism 
guidelines  that  govern  much  of  academia  and 
journalism,  fields  in  which  it  is  not  permissible 
to  use  someone's  work  without  attribution.)  In 
this  regard,  Jason  Kaufman  may  well  have 
been  correct  if  he  told  Mark  Rosheim  that, 
as  far  as  Doubleday  was  concerned,  it  was 
perfectly  acceptable  for  Dan  Brown  to  use 
Rosheim's  words  without  attribution. 

The  case  law  as  it  relates  to  Lewis  Perdue's 
situation  is  more  complex.  Perdue  was  not  al- 
leging that  Brown  had  copied  his  work  word 
for  word;  he  was  saying  that  Brown  had  essen- 
tially gotten  the  premise  and  plotting  for  Tlie 
Da  Vinci  Code  from  Daughter  of  God.  In  these 
types  of  copyright  cases,  one  of  the  tests  case 
law  refers  to  is  what's  known  as  scenes  afaire, 
in  which  certain  situations  are  considered  so 
typical  of  a  genre  they  cannot  be  copyrighted. 
A  police  drama  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  include  some  discussion  of  gang  violence 
and  corruption;  a  spy  novel  will  likely  include 
assassinations,  secret  identities,  and  interna- 
tional intrigue. 

In  Random  House's  briefs  and  in  the  court- 
room, McNamara  argued  that  many  of  the 
things  Perdue  was  calling  substantial  similari- 
ties were,  in  fact,  scenes  afaire.  What's  more, 
McNamara  argued,  there  were  countless 
"fundamental  differences"  in  the  two  books. 
But  upon  close  reading,  these  differences  of- 
ten seem  like  little  more  than  the  changing 
of  superficial  details.  The  difference  between 
Daughter  of  God's  search  for  proof  of  a  female 
Messiah  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code's  search  for 
proof  of  Mary  Magdalene's  marriage  to  Je- 
sus does  not  significantly  impact  the  books' 
shared  central  theme:  that  a  millennia-long 
conspiracy  to  cover  up  the  role  women  played 
in  early  Christianity  has  been  perpetuated. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  Random 
House  deftly  skirted  the  issue.  In  one  of  her 
court  filings,  McNamara  compared  Perdue's 
Cardinal  Neils  Braun  with  Brown's  Leigh 
Teabing  in  an  effort  to  show  the  books'  "radi- 
cal differences  in  the  ultimate  villain."  The 
actual  comparison  of  Braun  should  be  to 
Brown's  Bishop  Manuel  Aringarosa:  both 
Braun  and  Aringarosa  are  Catholic  leaders 
who  ask  devotees  to  commit  murder  in  order 
to  capture  evidence  to  be  used  to  blackmail 
the  Pope.  The  "absence  in  Da  Vinci  Code  of 
Nazis  and  Russian  mafia"  is  not  necessarily 
proof,  as  McNamara  claimed,  that  the  two 
books  are  fundamentally  different;  it  may  sim- 
ply be  that  Brown  is  a  more  streamlined  writer 
or  that  he  had  a  better  editor. 

In  his  district-court  ruling,  Judge  Daniels 
agreed  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the  Ran- 
dom House  argument.  He  wrote  that  all  of 
the  similarities  between  Daughter  of  God  and 
The  Da  Vinci  Code— including  "the  Church's 
recasting  of  the  great  goddess  as  evil;  the 
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role  of  Emperor  Constantine;  Christianity's 
adoption  of  pagan  practices;  the  existence  of 
the  divine  feminine; ...  the  Catholic  Church's 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Grail 
and  the  Sophia  Passion;  the  existence  of  two 
organizations  who  seek  to  obtain  the  physical 
evidence;  similarities  between  Opus  Dei  and 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  Faith; 
. . .  similarities  between  the  treatment  of  Mary 
Magdalene  in  The  Da  Vinci  Code  and  Sophia 
in  Daughter  of  God;  [and]  the  use  of  historical 
references,  particularly  Constantine"— were 
"unprotectable  ideas,  historical  facts  and  gen- 
eral themes  that  do  not  represent  any  original 
elements  of  Perdue's  work."  Because  case  law 
maintains  that  an  average  lay  reader  and  not 
an  expert  should  determine  the  standard  for 
copyright  infringement,  outside-witness  state- 
ments were  not  permitted  in  the  case. 

Still,  Ed  Condren,  an  English  professor  at 
U.C.L.A.,  performed  a  textual  analysis  of  Per- 
due's work  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  Perdue's 
California  law  firm  had  initially  hired  Con- 
dren, an  expert  on  libel,  copyright,  and  intellec- 
tual property.  Condren  continued  to  help  Per- 
due even  after  it  became  clear  he  would  likely 
never  be  paid  for  his  work.  "I  didn't  think  there 
was  any  question  the  one  borrowed  from  the 
other,"  Condren  says.  "And  the  notion  that  all 
this  is  covered  under  scenes  afaire  is  odd  to 
me.  Yes,  many  thriller-type  books  open  with  a 
murder.  But  the  details  that  make  Willi  Max  a 
marked  man  in  Daughter  and  Jacques  Sauniere 
a  target  in  Code"— the  fact  that  both  men  pos- 
sess proof  of  the  Catholic  Church's  suppres- 
sion of  its  history  regarding  women— are  "not 
encountered  anywhere  else.  And  those  kind 
of  unique  situations  come  up  throughout  the 
books."  In  his  final  report,  Condren  wrote, 
"Daughter  of  God  and  77?^  Da  Vinci  Code  em- 
ploy identical  narrative  strategies These 

novels  share  the  same  background  story,  not 
only  in  the  personages  and  events  they  refer  to, 
but  more  important,  in  the  identical  ways  they 
distort  these  historical  events  to  support  their 

nearly  identical  stories The  expression  of 

this  story  in  77?^  Da  Vinci  Code  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  earlier  expression  of  the  same 
story  in  Daughter  of  God." 

Condren  wasn't  the  only  expert  who  was 
persuaded  by  Perdue's  case.  John  Olsson,  the 
director  of  Britain's  Forensic  Linguistics  Insti- 
tute, was  also  contacted  by  Perdue  and  ended 
up  analyzing  the  books  for  free.  "This  is  the 
most  blatant  example  of  in-your-face  plagiarism 
I've  ever  seen,"  Olsson,  who  prepared  a  study 
of  the  two  books,  told  the  New  York  Post  in 
2004.  "There  are  literally  hundreds  of  par- 
allels." Perdue  was  not  allowed  to  introduce 
those  witness  statements  at  the  Appeals  Court 
hearing  either.  On  April  18,  2006,  one  week 
after  hearing  arguments  in  the  case,  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously 
affirmed  Judge  Daniels's  decision,  saying  that 
Perdue's  arguments  were  "without  merit." 

Since  then,  Perdue  has  become  increas- 


ingly despondent.  He  says  he  is  still  hop 
for  some  sort  of  miracle,  and  is  preparing 
file  a  petition  asking  the  Supreme  Court 
review  the  rulings  in  the  case.  Meanwhi 
his  e-mails  to  his  lawyers  have  become  m< 
frantic,  his  pleas  for  help  more  desperate, 
unlikely  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  h< 
Perdue's  case:  unanimously  affirmed  di 
sions  regarding  copyright  infringement  d 
deal  with  the  sort  of  pressing  constitutio 
issues  the  court  likes  to  tackle.  Whate\ 
happens,  it  seems  fitting  that  there's  at  le 
one  more  eyebrow-raising  oddity  concern: 
the  strange  saga  of  Dan  Brown  and  Lev 
Perdue. 

A  Borrowed  Decision 

Random  House's  initial  filing  agai 
Perdue  was  in  September  2004.  Thi 
months  later,  before  the  opening  argumei 
in  the  case  had  been  heard,  Judge  Dani 
was  blistered  in  a  front-page  New  York  Tin 
article  headlined  judge's  decisions  draw  > 

TICE,  FOR  BEING  CONSPICUOUSLY  LATE.  Di 

iels,  the  Times  wrote,  had  the  worst  recc 
for  tardiness  of  any  judge  in  the  country:  " 
about  1,500  active  and  senior  Federal  Distr 
Court  judges  and  magistrates  in  the  Unit 
States,  none  come  close  to  Judge  Daniel 
record  of  motions  that  have  been  awaiting  i 
tion  for  more  than  six  months."  In  May  20C 
when  the  courtroom  phase  of  the  Perdi 
Brown  trial  ended,  Daniels  said  he  woi] 
read  both  The  Da  Vinci  Code  and  Daugh 
of  God  before  making  a  ruling.  A  mere  thi 
months  later,  on  August  4,  he  dispatched  t 
case  when  he  ruled  in  Brown  and  Randc 
House's  favor. 

Three  days  after  the  decision  had  coi 
down,  Perdue  used  plagiarism-detecti 
software  developed  by  a  physics  profc 
sor  at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  she 
that  the  descriptions  in  Daniels's  ruling 
both  Daughter  of  God  and  The  Da  Vir 
Code— the  descriptions  which  Daniels  us 
in  deciding  that  no  protectable  elemer 
had  been  stolen— had  been  lifted,  in  ma 
cases  word  for  word,  from  Random  Hous 
own  filings.  It  is  not  unusual  for  judges 
use  the  winning  side's  legal  arguments  wh 
deciding  a  case;  after  all,  the  judge  is  t 
sentially  agreeing  with  that  side.  But  in  tl 
case,  Daniels  wasn't  merely  using  one  sid< 
interpretation  of  case  law;  he  was  borrowi: 
Random  House's  synopses  of  two  byzanti 
novels  and  using  those  to  bolster  his  rulii 
that  the  two  books  were  not  similar.  (Jud 
Daniels  did  not  respond  to  phone  calls 
e-mails  requesting  comment.) 

"The  [Random  House]  brief  totally  m 
stated  what  Daughter  [of  God]  is  about  ai 
totally  distorts  what  The  Da  Vinci  Code 
about,"  says  Perdue.  "If  I  thought  those  we 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  two  books,  1 
rule  against  me  also.  Sometimes  it's  hard  n 
to  feel  as  if  I'm  going  crazy."  □ 
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jntinued  from  page  97  brother  had  been 
/en  an  additional  $50,000  by  Qaddafi.  on 
p  of  the  loan,  and  had  met  secretly  with 
destine  Liberation  Organization  leader 
isser  Arafat.  The  story  had  come  dramati- 
lly  back  to  life.  The  new  charges  were  dis- 
ited  by  Billy  Carter  and  many  others,  and 
;re  never  corroborated. 
A  1985  investigation  by  Jonathan  Kwitny 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
>v:  Republic  article  was  part  of  a  larger  dis- 
formation  scam  run  by  Ledeen  and  sismi  to 
t  the  election,  and  that  "Billy  Carter  wasn't 
e  only  one  allegedly  getting  money  from  a 
reign  government."  According  to  Pazienza, 
ivitny  reported,  Michael  Ledeen  had  re- 
ived at  least  $120,000  from  sismi  in  1980  or 
81  for  his  work  on  Billygate  and  other  proj- 
ts.  Ledeen  even  had  a  coded  identity,  Z-3, 
id  had  money  sent  to  him  in  a  Bermuda 
nk  account,  Pazienza  said. 
Ledeen  told  the  Journal  that  a  consulting 
m  he  owned,  I.S.I.,  worked  for  sismi  and 
ay  have  received  the  money.  He  said  he  did 
it  recall  whether  he  had  a  coded  identity. 

)azienza  was  subsequently  convicted  in 
absentia  on  multiple  charges,  including 
iving  used  extortion  and  fraud  to  obtain 
ibarrassing  facts  about  Billy  Carter.  Le- 
en  was  never  charged  with  any  crime,  but 
was  cited  in  Pazienza's  indictment,  which 
ad,  "With  the  illicit  support  of  the  sismi 
id  in  collaboration  with  the  well-known 
merican  'Italianist'  Michael  Ledeen,  Pa- 
;nza  succeeded  in  extorting,  also  using 
mdulent  means,  information  ...  on  the  Lib- 
n  business  of  Billy  Carter,  the  brother  of 
e  then  President  of  the  United  States." 
In  an  interview  with  Vanity  Fair,  Ledeen 
nied  having  worked  with  Pazienza  or  Pro- 
tganda  Due  as  part  of  a  disinformation 
heme.  "I  knew  Pazienza,"  he  explained.  "I 
dn't  think  P-2  existed.  I  thought  it  was  all 
•nsense— typical  Italian  fantasy." 
He  added,  'Tm  not  aware  that  anything  in 
le  Billygate]  story  turned  out  to  be  false." 
Asked  if  he  had  worked  with  sismi,  Ledeen 
Id  Vanity  Fair,  "No,"  then  added,  "I  had  a 
oject  with  sismi— one  project."  He  described 
as  a  simple  "desktop"  exercise  in  1979  or 
'80,  in  which  he  taught  Italian  intelligence 


how  to  deal  with  U.S.  officials  on  extradition 
matters.  His  fee,  he  said,  was  about  $10,000. 

The  Bulgarian  Connection 

In  1981.  Ledeen  played  a  role  in  what  has 
been  widely  characterized  as  another  disin- 
formation operation.  Once  again  his  alleged  ties 
to  sismi  were  front  and  center.  The  episode  be- 
gan after  Mehmet  Ali  Agca,  the  right-wing  ter- 
rorist who  shot  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  May,  told 
authorities  that  he  had  been  taking  orders  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  K.G.B.  and  Bulgaria's  secret 
service.  With  Ronald  Reagan  newly  installed  in 
the  White  House,  the  so-called  Bulgarian  Con- 
nection made  perfect  Cold  War  propaganda. 
Michael  Ledeen  was  one  of  its  most  vocal  pro- 
ponents, promoting  it  on  TV  and  in  newspapers 
all  over  the  world.  In  light  of  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Solidarity  Movement  in  Poland,  the  Pope's 
homeland,  the  Bulgarian  Connection  played  a 
role  in  the  demise  of  Communism  in  1989. 

There  was  just  one  problem— it  probably 
wasn't  true.  "It  just  doesn't  pass  the  giggle  test," 
says  Frank  Brodhead,  co-author  of  The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Bulgarian  Connection.  "Agca, 
the  shooter,  had  been  deeply  embedded  in  a 
Turkish  youth  group  of  the  Fascist  National 
Action  Party  known  as  the  Gray  Wolves.  It 
seemed  illogical  that  a  Turkish  Fascist  would 
work  with  Bulgarian  Communists." 

The  only  real  source  for  the  Bulgarian 
Connection  theory  was  Agca  himself,  a  path- 
ological liar  given  to  delusional  proclama- 
tions such  as  his  insistence  that  he  was  Jesus 
Christ.  When  eight  men  were  later  tried  in 
Italian  courts  as  part  of  the  Bulgarian  Con- 
nection case,  all  were  acquitted  for  lack  of 
evidence.  One  reason  was  that  Agca  had 
changed  his  story  repeatedly.  On  the  witness 
stand,  he  said  he  had  put  forth  the  Bulgar- 
ian Connection  theory  after  Francesco 
Pazienza  offered  him  freedom  in  exchange 
for  the  testimony.  He  subsequently  changed 
that  story  as  well. 

Years  later,  Washington  Post  reporter  Mi- 
chael Dobbs,  who  had  initially  believed  the 
theory,  wrote  that  "I  became  convinced  . . . 
that  the  Bulgarian  connection  was  invented 
by  Agca  with  the  hope  of  winning  his  release 

from  prison He  was  aided  and  abetted  in 

this  scheme  by  right-wing  conspiracy  theo- 
rists in  the  United  States  and  William  Casey's 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  became  a 
victim  of  its  own  disinformation  campaign." 

Exactly  which  Americans  might  have  been 
behind  such  a  campaign?  According  to  a 
1987  article  in  The  Nation,  Francesco  Pazien- 
za said  Ledeen  "was  the  person  responsible 
for  dreaming  up  the  'Bulgarian  connection' 
behind  the  plot  to  kill  the  Pope."  Similarly, 
according  to  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Bulgari- 
an Connection,  Pazienza  claimed  that  Ledeen 
had  worked  closely  with  the  sismi  team  that 
coached  Agca  on  his  testimony. 

But  Ledeen  angrily  denies  the  charges.  "It's 
all  a  lie,"  he  says.  He  adds  that  he  protested  to 


Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  when  it  first  reported 
on  his  alleged  relationship  with  Pazienza:  "If 
one-tenth  of  it  were  true,  I  would  not  have  se- 
curity clearances,  but  I  do." 

Not  long  before  his  death,  in  2005,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  announced  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Bulgarian  Connection  theory.  But  that 
wasn't  the  end  of  it.  In  March  2006  an  Italian 
commission  run  by  Paolo  Guzzanti,  a  senator 
in  the  right-wing  Forza  Italia  Party,  reopened 
the  case  and  concluded  that  the  Bulgarian 
Connection  was  real.  According  to  Frank  Brod- 
head, however,  the  new  conclusions  are  based 
on  the  same  old  information,  which  is  "bogus 
at  best  and  at  worst  deliberately  misleading." 

In  the  wake  of  Billygate  and  the  Bulgarian 
Connection,  Ledeen  allegedly  began  to  play 
a  role  as  a  behind-the-scenes  operative  with 
the  ascendant  Reagan-Bush  team.  Accord- 
ing to  Mission  Italy,  by  former  ambassador 
to  Italy  Richard  Gardner,  after  Reagan's  vic- 
tory, but  while  Jimmy  Carter  was  still  presi- 
dent, "Ledeen  and  Pazienza  set  themselves 
up  as  the  preferred  channel  between  Italian 
political  leaders  and  members  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration." Ledeen  responds,  "Gardner 
was  wrong.  And,  by  the  way,  he  had  every  op- 
portunity to  raise  it  with  me  and  never  did." 

When  Reagan  took  office,  Ledeen  was 
made  special  assistant  to  Alexander  Haig, 
Reagan's  secretary  of  state.  Ledeen  later  took 
a  staff  position  on  Reagan's  National  Security 
Council  and  played  a  key  role  in  initiating  the 
illegal  arms-for-hostages  deal  with  Iran  that 
became  known  as  the  Iran-contra  scandal. 

The  Italian  Job 

In  1981,  P-2  was  outlawed  and  police  raided 
the  home  of  its  leader,  Licio  Gelli.  Authori- 
ties found  a  list  of  nearly  a  thousand  promi- 
nent public  figures  in  Italy  who  were  believed 
to  be  members.  Among  them  was  a  billion- 
aire media  mogul  who  had  not  yet  entered 
politics— Silvio  Berlusconi. 

In  1994,  Berlusconi  was  elected  prime 
minister.  Rather  than  distancing  himself  from 
the  criminal  organization,  he  told  a  reporter 
that  "P-2  had  brought  together  the  best  men 
in  the  country,"  and  he  began  to  execute  poli- 
cies very  much  aligned  with  it. 

Among  those  Berlusconi  appointed  to 
powerful  national-security  positions  were  two 
men  known  to  Ledeen.  A  founding  member 
of  Forza  Italia,  Minister  of  Defense  Antonio 
Martino  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Washing- 
ton neocon  circles  and  had  been  close  friends 
with  Michael  Ledeen  since  the  1970s.  Ledeen 
also  occasionally  played  bridge  with  the  head 
of  sismi  under  Berlusconi,  Nicolo  Pollari.  "Mi- 
chael Ledeen  is  connected  to  all  the  players," 
says  Philip  Giraldi,  who  was  stationed  in  Italy 
with  the  C.I. A.  in  the  1980s  and  has  been  a 
keen  observer  of  Ledeen  over  the  years. 

Enter  Rocco  Martino.  An  elegantly  attired 
man  in  his  60s  with  white  hair  and  a  neatly 
trimmed  mustache,  Martino  (no  relation  to 
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Antonio  Martino)  had  served  in  sismi  until 
1999  and  had  a  long  history  of  peddling  in- 
formation to  other  intelligence  services  in  Eu- 
rope, including  France's  Direction  Generate 
de  la  Securite  Exterieure  (D.G.S.E.). 

By  2000,  however,  Martino  had  fallen 
on  hard  times  financially.  It  was  then  that  a 
longtime  colleague  named  Antonio  Nucera 
offered  him  a  lucrative  proposition.  A  sismi 
colonel  specializing  in  counter-proliferation 
and  W.M.D.,  Nucera  told  Martino  that  Ital- 
ian intelligence  had  long  had  an  "asset"  in  the 
Niger  Embassy  in  Rome:  a  woman  who  was 
about  60  years  old,  had  a  low-level  job,  and 
occasionally  sold  off  embassy  documents  to 
sismi.  But  now  sismi  had  no  more  use  for  the 
woman— who  is  known  in  the  Italian  press  as 
"La  Signora"  and  has  recently  been  identified 
as  the  ambassador's  assistant,  Laura  Montini. 
Perhaps,  Nucera  suggested,  Martino  could 
use  La  Signora  as  Italian  intelligence  had, 
paying  her  to  pass  on  documents  she  copied 
or  stole  from  the  embassy. 

Shortly  after  New  Year's  2001,  the  break- 
in  took  place  at  the  Niger  Embassy.  Martino 
denies  any  participation.  There  are  many  con- 
flicting accounts  of  the  episode.  According 
to  La  Repubblica,  a  left-of-center  daily  which 
has  published  an  investigative  series  on  Niger- 
gate,  documents  stolen  from  the  embassy  ulti- 
mately were  combined  with  other  papers  that 
were  already  in  sismi  archives.  In  addition, 
the  embassy  stationery  was  apparently  used 
to  forge  records  about  a  phony  uranium  deal 
between  Niger  and  Iraq.  Tlie  Sunday  Times  of 
London  recently  reported  that  the  papers  had 
been  forged  for  profit  by  two  embassy  employ- 
ees: Adam  Maiga  Zakariaou,  the  consul,  and 
Montini.  But  many  believe  that  they,  wittingly 
or  not.  were  merely  pawns  in  a  larger  game. 

According  to  Martino,  the  documents 
were  not  given  to  him  all  at  once.  First,  he  ex- 
plained, sismi  had  La  Signora  give  him  docu- 
ments that  had  come  from  the  robbery:  "I 
was  told  that  a  woman  in  the  Niger  Embassy 
in  Rome  had  a  gift  for  me.  I  met  her  and  she 
gave  me  documents."  Later,  he  said,  sismi  dug 
into  its  archives  and  added  new  papers.  There 
was  a  codebook,  then  a  dossier  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fake  and  genuine  documents.  Among 
them  was  an  authentic  telex  dated  February 
1,  1999,  in  which  Adamou  Chekou,  the  am- 
bassador from  Niger,  wrote  another  official 
about  a  forthcoming  visit  from  Wissam  al- 
Zahawie,  Iraq's  ambassador  to  the  Vatican. 

The  last  one  Martino  says  he  received,  and 
the  most  important  one,  was  not  genuine, 
however.  Dated  July  27,  2000,  it  was  a  two- 
page  memo  purportedly  sent  to  the  president 
of  Niger  concerning  the  sale  of  500  tons  of 
pure  uranium  per  year  by  Niger  to  Iraq. 

The  forged  documents  were  full  of  errors. 
A  letter  dated  October  10,  2000,  was  signed 


by  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Allele  Elhadj 
Habibou— even  though  he  had  been  out  of  of- 
fice for  more  than  a  decade.  Its  September  28 
postmark  indicated  that  somehow  the  letter 
had  been  received  nearly  two  weeks  before  it 
was  sent.  In  another  letter,  President  Tandja 
Mamadou's  signature  appeared  to  be  phony. 
The  accord  signed  by  him  referred  to  the  Ni- 
ger constitution  of  May  12,  1965,  when  a  new 
constitution  had  been  enacted  in  1999.  One 
of  the  letters  was  dated  July  30,  1999,  but  re- 
ferred to  agreements  that  were  not  made  un- 
til a  year  later.  Finally,  the  agreement  called 
for  the  500  tons  of  uranium  to  be  transferred 
from  one  ship  to  another  in  international  wa- 
ters—a spectacularly  difficult  feat. 

Martino,  however,  says  he  was  unaware 
that  they  were  forgeries.  He  was  merely 
interested  in  a  payday.  "He  was  not  look- 
ing for  great  amounts  of  money— $10,000, 
$20,000,  maybe  $40,000,"  says  Carlo  Bo- 
nini,  who  co-authored  the  Nigergate  stories 
for  La  Repubblica. 

sismi  director  Nicolo  Pollari  acknowledges 
that  Martino  has  worked  for  Italian  intelli- 
gence. But,  beyond  that,  he  claims  that  Ital- 
ian intelligence  played  no  role  in  the  Niger 
operation.  "[Nucera]  offered  [Martino]  the 
use  of  an  intelligence  asset  [La  Signora]— no 
big  deal,  you  understand— one  who  was  still 
on  the  books  but  inactive— to  give  a  hand  to 
Martino,"  Pollari  told  a  reporter. 

Rocco  Martino,  however,  said  sismi  had 
another  agenda:  "sismi  wanted  me  to  pass  on 
the  documents,  but  they  didn't  want  anyone  to 
know  they  had  been  involved." 

The  Cutout 

Whom  should  we  believe?  Characterized 
by  La  Repubblica  as  "a  failed  carabi- 
niere  and  dishonest  spy,"  a  "double-dealer" 
who  "plays  every  side  of  the  fence,"  Martino 
has  reportedly  been  arrested  for  extortion  and 
for  possession  of  stolen  checks,  and  was  fired 
by  sismi  in  1999  for  "conduct  unbecoming." 
Elsewhere  he  has  been  described  as  "a  trick- 
ster" and  "a  rogue."  He  is  a  man  who  traffics 
in  deception. 

On  the  other  hand,  operatives  like  Mar- 
tino are  highly  valued  precisely  because  they 
can  be  discredited  so  easily.  "If  there  were 
a  deep-cover  unit  of  sismi,  it  would  make 
sense  to  use  someone  like  Rocco,"  says  Pat- 
rick Lang.  "His  flakiness  gives  sismi  plau- 
sible deniability.  It's  their  cover  story.  That's 
standard  tradecraft  with  the  agencies." 

In  other  words,  Ro;co  Martino  may 
well  have  been  the  cutout  for  sismi,  a  post- 
man who,  if  he  dared  to  go  public,  could  be 
disavowed. 

Martino,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  recently 
reopened  investigation  by  the  public  prosecu- 
tor in  Rome,  has  declined  to  talk  to  the  press 
in  recent  months.  But  before  going  silent, 
he  gave  interviews  to  Italian,  British,  and 
American  journalists  characterizing  himself 


as  a  pawn  who  distributed  the  documents 
behalf  of  sismi  and  believed  that  they  w 
authentic.  "I  sell  information,  I  admit."  M 
tino  told  The  Sunday  Times  of  London,  us 
his  pseudonym,  Giacomo.  "But  I  sell  o 
good  information." 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  Niger  do 
ments  and  reports  based  on  them  made 
least  three  journeys  to  the  C.I.A.  They  a 
found  their  way  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
Rome,  to  the  White  House,  to  British  in 
ligence,  to  French  intelligence,  and  to  El 
betta  Burba,  a  journalist  at  Panorama, 
Milan-based  newsmagazine.  Each  of  th 
recipients  in  turn  shared  the  documents 
their  contents  with  others,  in  effect  creat 
an  echo  chamber  that  gave  the  illusion  tl 
several  independent  sources  had  corrol 
rated  an  Iraq-Niger  uranium  deal. 

"It  was  the  Italians  and  Americans  tog 
er  who  were  behind  it.  It  was  all  a  disint 
mation  operation,"  Martino  told  a  repor 
at  England's  Guardian  newspaper.  He  cal 
himself  "a  tool  used  by  someone  for  gait 
much  bigger  than  me." 

What  exactly  might  those  games  hi 
been?  Berlusconi  defined  his  role  on  the  wo 
stage  largely  in  terms  of  his  relationship  w 
the  U.S.,  and  he  jumped  at  the  chance  to  fo 
closer  ties  with  the  White  House  when  Bi 
took  office,  in  2001.  In  its  three-part  series 
Nigergate,  La  Repubblica  charges  that  Berl 
coni  was  so  eager  to  win  Bush's  favor  that-B 
"instructed  Italian  Military  Intelligence 
plant  the  evidence  implicating  Saddam  ii 
bogus  uranium  deal  with  Niger."  (The  Berl 
coni  government,  which  lost  power  in  Ap 
denied  the  charge.) 

Because  the  Niger  break-in  happened 
fore  Bush  took  office,  La  Repubblica  a 
many  others  assume  that  the  robbery  v* 
initiated  as  a  small-time  job.  "When  the  sto 
began,  they  were  not  thinking  about  Irac 
says  La  Repubblica's  Bonini.  "They  wc 
just  trying  to  gather  something  that  could 
sold  on  the  black  market  to  the  intelligei 
community." 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  from  its  ve 
inception  the  Niger  operation  was  aim 
at  starting  an  invasion  of  Iraq.  As  early 
1992,  neoconservative  hawks  in  the  adm 
istration  of  George  H.  W.  Bush,  under  t 
aegis  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Chen 
unsuccessfully  lobbied  for  regime  change 
Iraq  as  part  of  a  grandiose  vision  for  Ame 
can  supremacy  in  the  next  century. 

During  the  Clinton  era,  the  neocons  p 
sisted  with  their  policy  goals,  and  in  ea 
1998  they  twice  lobbied  President  Clint 
to  bring  down  Saddam.  The  second  attem 
came  in  the  form  of  "An  Open  Letter  to  t 
President"  by  leading  neoconservatives,  ma 
of  whom  later  played  key  roles  in  the  Bu 
administration,  where  they  became  known 
the  Vulcans.  Among  those  who  signed  we 
Michael  Ledeen,  John  Bolton.  Douglas  Fei 
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Chard  Perle,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Paul  Wolf- 
4tz.  and  David  Wurmser. 
'According  to  Patrick  Lang,  the  initial  Ni- 
-  Embassy  robbery  could  have  been  aimed 
starting  the  war  even  though  Bush  had  yet 
be  inaugurated.  The  scenario,  he  cautions, 
merely  speculation  on  his  part.  But  he  says 
it  the  neocons  wouldn't  have  hesitated  to 
ich  out  to  sismi  even  before  Bush  took  of- 
e.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
ocons  had  their  eye  on  Iraq."  he  says.  "This 
something  they  intended  to  do,  and  they 
mid  have  communicated  that  to  sismi  or 
ybody  else  to  get  the  help  they  wanted." 
In  Lang's  view,  sismi  would  also  have 
inted  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the  incoming 
ministration.  "These  foreign  intelligence 
encies  are  so  dependent  on  us  that  the  urge 
acquire  I.O.U.'s  is  a  powerful  incentive  by 
;lf."  he  says.  "It  would  have  been  very  easy 
have  someone  go  to  Rome  and  talk  to 
;m.  or  have  one  of  the  sismi  guys  here  [in 
ashington],  perhaps  the  sismi  officer  in  the 
lian  Embassy,  talk  to  them." 
Lang's  scenario  rings  true  to  Frank  Brod- 
ad.  "When  I  read  that  the  Niger  break-in 
)k  place  before  Bush  took  office,  I  imme- 
itely  thought  back  to  the  Bulgarian  Connec- 
n,"  he  says.  "That  job  was  done  during  the 
nsition  as  well.  [Michael]  Ledeen  . . .  saw 
nself  as  making  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
»ld  War  through  the  Bulgarian  Connection. 
>w,  it  was  possible,  20  years  later,  that  he  was 
ing  the  same  to  start  the  war  in  Iraq." 
Brodhead  is  not  alone.  Several  press  outlets, 
Juding  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  United 
;ss  International,  and  Hie  American  Conser- 
ve, as  well  as  a  chorus  of  bloggers— Daily 
>s,  the  Left  Coaster,  and  Raw  Story  among 
:m— have  raised  the  question  of  whether  Le- 
;n  was  involved  with  the  Niger  documents, 
t  none  have  found  any  hard  evidence. 

An  Absurd  Idea 

~*  arly  in  the  summer  of  2001,  about  six 
J  months  after  the  break-in,  information 
m  the  forged  documents  was  given  to  U.S. 
elligence  for  the  first  time.  Details  about  the 
nsfer  are  extremely  sketchy,  but  it  is  highly 
)bable  that  the  reports  were  summaries  of 
|  documents.  It  is  standard  practice  for  intel- 
snce  services,  in  the  interests  of  protecting 
irces,  to  share  reports,  rather  than  original 
cuments,  with  allies. 

To  many  W.M.D.  analysts  in  the  C.I. A. 
d  the  military,  the  initial  reports  sounded 
iculous.  "The  idea  that  you  could  get  that 
ich  yellowcake  out  of  Niger  without  the 
snch  knowing,  that  you  could  have  a  train 
;  enough  to  carry  it,  much  less  a  ship,  is  ab- 
rd,"  says  Larry  Wilkerson,  Colin  Powell's 
mer  chief  of  staff. 

"The  reports  made  no  sense  on  the  face  of 
says  Ray  McGovern,  the  former  C.I.A.  an- 
st,  who  challenged  Rumsfeld  about  the  war 
a  public  event  this  spring.  "Most  of  us  knew 


the  Iraqis  already  had  yellowcake.  It  is  a  sophis- 
ticated process  to  change  it  into  a  very  refined 
state  and  they  didn't  have  the  technology." 

"Yellowcake  is  unprocessed  bulk  ore,"  ex- 
plains Karen  Kwiatkowski,  who  has  written 
extensively  about  the  intelligence  fiasco  that 
led  to  the  war.  "If  Saddam  wanted  to  make 
nuclear  bombs,  why  would  he  want  unpro- 
cessed ore  when  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  get  processed  stuff  in  the  Congo?" 

"When  it  comes  to  raw  reports,  all  manner 
of  crap  comes  out  of  the  field,"  McGovern 
adds.  "The  C.I.A.  traditionally  has  had  expe- 
rienced officers They  are  qualified  to  see 

if  these  reports  make  sense.  For  some  reason, 
perhaps  out  of  cowardice,  these  reports  were 
judged  to  be  of  such  potential  significance 
that  no  one  wanted  to  sit  on  it." 

Since  Niger  was  a  former  French  colony, 
French  intelligence  was  the  logical  choice  to 
vet  the  allegations.  "The  French  were  man- 
aging partners  of  the  international  consor- 
tium in  Niger,"  explains  Joseph  Wilson,  who 
eventually  traveled  to  Niger  to  investigate  the 
uranium  claim.  "The  French  did  the  actual 
mining  and  shipping  of  it." 

So  Alain  Chouet,  then  head  of  security  in- 
telligence for  France's  D.G.S.E.,  was  tasked 
with  checking  out  the  first  Niger  report  for 
the  C.I.A.  He  recalls  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation he  received  from  Langley  was  vague, 
with  the  exception  of  one  striking  detail.  The 


agency  had  heard  that  in  1999  the  Iraqi  am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican,  Wissam  al-Zahawie, 
had  made  an  unusual  visit  to  four  African 
countries,  including  Niger.  Analysts  feared 
that  the  trip  may  have  been  a  prelude  to  a 
uranium  deal. 

Chouet  soon  found  that  the  al-Zahawie 
visit  was  no  secret.  It  had  been  covered  by  the 
local  press  in  Niger  at  the  time,  and  reports 
had  surfaced  in  French,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can intelligence.  Chouet  had  a  700-man  unit 
at  his  command,  and  he  ordered  an  extensive 
on-the-ground  investigation  in  Niger. 

"In  France,  we've  always  been  very  care- 
ful about  both  problems  of  uranium  produc- 
tion in  Niger  and  Iraqi  attempts  to  get  urani- 
um," Chouet  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last 
December.  Having  concluded  that  nothing 
had  come  of  al-Zahawie 's  visit  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  uranium  deal,  French 
intelligence  forwarded  its  assessment  to  the 
C.I.A.  But  the  Niger  affair  had  just  begun. 

Into  Overdrive 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  September  11,  2001, 
terrorists  struck  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon.  The  neocons  had  long  said 
that  they  needed  another  Pearl  Harbor  in  or- 
der to  realize  their  dreams  of  regime  change 
in  Iraq.  Now  it  had  taken  place.  According  to 
Bob  Woodward's  Bush  at  War,  C.I.A.  director 
George  Tenet  reported  to  the  White  House 
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•.vithin  hours  that  Osama  bin  Laden  was  behind 
the  attack.  But  by  midday  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld  had  already  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  attacking  Saddam.  Likewise,  four  days 
later,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wol- 
fowitz  advised  President  Bush  not  to  bother 
going  after  Osama  bin  Laden  in  Afghanistan 
but  to  train  American  guns  on  Iraq  instead. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  9/11.  Bush's 
approval  ratings  soared  to  90  percent,  the  all- 
time  high  for  any  U.S.  president.  This  was  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  go  after  Saddam,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing:  the  available  intelligence 
did  not  support  the  action.  Ten  days  after  the 
attacks.  Bush  was  told  in  a  classified  briefing 
that  there  was  no  credible  evidence  linking 
Saddam  Hussein  to  the  attacks. 

Now  the  Niger  operation  went  into  over- 
drive. The  details  of  how  this  happened 
are  murky.  Accounts  from  usually  reputable 
newspapers,  the  United  States  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  and  other  sources  are 
wildly  at  variance  with  one  another.  In  Oc- 
tober 2001.  sismi,  which  had  already  sent  re- 
ports about  the  alleged  Niger  deal  to  French 
intelligence,  finally  had  them  forwarded  to 
British  and  U.S.  intelligence.  The  exact  dates 
of  the  distribution  are  unclear,  but.  according 
to  the  British  daily  Tlie  Independent,  sismi  sent 
the  dossier  to  the  Vauxhall  Cross  headquar- 
ters of  M.I.6.  in  South  London.  The  delivery 
might  have  been  made.  Italian  reports  say.  by 
Rocco  Martino.  At  roughly  the  same  time,  in 
early  October,  according  to  La  Repubblica, 
sismi  also  gave  a  report  about  the  Niger  deal 
to  Jeff  Castelli,  the  C.I. A.  station  chief  in 
Rome.  According  to  a  recent  broadcast  by 
CBS*s  60  Minutes,  C.I. A.  analysts  who  saw 
the  material  were  skeptical. 

In  addition,  on  October  15,  2001,  Nicolo 
Pollari.  the  newly  appointed  chief  of  sismi, 
made  his  first  visit  to  his  counterparts  at 
the  C.I. A.  Under  pressure  from  Berlusconi 
to  turn  over  information  that  would  be  use- 
ful for  America's  Iraq-war  policy,  Pollari 
met  "with  top  C.I. A.  officials  to  provide  a 
sismi  dossier  indicating  that  Iraq  had  sought 
to  buy  uranium  in  Niger,"  according  to  an 
article  by  Philip  Giraldi  in  The  American 
Consenative. 

According  to  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, the  analysts  saw  Pollari's  report  as 
"very  limited  and  lacking  needed  detail." 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  had  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Niger  check  out  the  alleged 
uranium  deal.  On  November  20,  2001,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Niamey,  the  capital  of  Ni- 
ger, sent  a  cable  reporting  that  the  director 
general  of  Niger's  French-led  consortium  had 
told  the  American  ambassador  that  "there 
was  no  possibility"  that  the  African  nation 
had  diverted  any  yellowcake  to  Iraq. 


In  December  2001.  Greg  Thielmann.  di- 
rector for  strategic  proliferation  and  military 
affairs  at  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  (INR).  reviewed 
Iraq's  W.M.D.  program  for  Colin  Powell. 
As  for  the  Niger  report.  Thielmann  said,  "A 
whole  lot  of  things  told  us  that  the  report 
was  bogus.  This  wasn't  highly  contested. 
There  weren't  strong  advocates  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  done,  shot  down." 

"Faster,  Please" 

Michael  Ledeen  waves  an  unlit  cigar  as 
he  welcomes  me  into  his  1  lth-floor  of- 
fice at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  in 
Washington.  Home  to  Irving  Kristol,  Lynne 
Cheney,  Richard  Perle.  and  countless  other 
stars  in  the  neocon  firmament,  the  A.E.I,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  think  tanks  in  the 
country.  It  has  sent  more  than  two  dozen  of 
its  alumni  to  the  Bush  administration. 

After  17  years  at  the  A.E.I.,  Ledeen  is  the 
institute's  Freedom  Scholar  and  rates  a  corner 
office  decorated  with  prints  of  the  Colosseum 
in  Rome,  the  Duomo  in  Florence,  and  other 
mementos  of  his  days  in  Italy.  Having  served 
as  a  consultant  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  and  on  the  National  Security 
Council.  Ledeen  relishes  playing  the  role  of  the 
intriguer.  In  the  Iran-contra  scandal.  Ledeen 
won  notoriety  for  introducing  Oliver  North 
to  his  friend  the  Iranian  arms  dealer  and  con 
man  Manucher  Ghorbanifar.  who  was  labeled 
"an  intelligence  fabricator"  by  the  C.I.A.  Le- 
deen has  made  his  share  of  enemies  along 
the  way,  especially  at  the  C.I.A.  According  to 
Larry  Johnson,  "The  C.I.A.  viewed  Ledeen  as 
a  meddlesome  troublemaker  who  usually  got 
it  wrong  and  was  allied  with  people  who  were 
dangerous  to  the  U.S.,  such  as  Ghorbanifar." 

Apprised  of  such  views,  Ledeen,  no  fan 
of  the  C.I.A.,  responds.  "Oh.  that's  a  shock. 
Ghorbanifar  over  the  years  has  been  one  of 
the  most  accurate  sources  of  understanding 

what  is  going  on  in  Iran I  have  always 

thought  the  C.I.A.  made  a  big  mistake." 

Bearded  and  balding,  the  65-year-old 
Ledeen  makes  for  an  unlikely  007.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  can  be  self-deprecating,  de- 
scribing himself  as  "powerless . . .  and,  well, 
schlumpy."  On  the  other,  one  of  his  bios 
grandiosely  proclaims  that  he  has  executed 
"the  most  sensitive  and  dangerous  missions 
in  recent  American  history." 

Ledeen  props  his  feet  up  on  his  desk  next 
to  an  icon  of  villainy— a  mask  of  Darth  Va- 
der.  "I'm  tired  of  being  described  as  someone 
who  likes  Fascism  and  is  a  warmonger."  he 
says.  "I've  said  it  over  and  over  again.  I'm  not 

the  person  you  think  you  are  looking  for 

I  think  it's  obvious  I  have  no  clout  in  the  ad- 
ministration. I  haven't  had  a  role.  I  don't  have 
a  role."  He  barely  knows  Karl  Rove,  he  says. 
He  has  "very  occasionally"  had  discussions 
with  Cheney's  office.  And  he  denies  reports 
that  he  was  a  consultant  for  Douglas  Feith's 


K 


Office  of  Special  Plans,  the  division  of 
Pentagon  that  was  famous  for  cherry-picki 
and  "stovepiping"  intelligence  that  suited 
policy  of  invading  Iraq.  "I  have  had  no  p 
fessional  relationship  with  any  agency  oft 
federal  government  during  the  Bush  Adm 
istration."  Ledeen  later  clarifies  via  e-m 
"That  includes  the  Pentagon." 

However,  there  is  considerable  evider 
that  Ledeen  has  had  far  more  access  than 
lets  on  to  the  highest  levels  of  the  Bush  adm 
istration.  Even  before  Bush  took  office.  Re 
asked  Ledeen  to  funnel  ideas  to  the  Wh 
House.  According  to  The  Washington  Pi 
some  of  Ledeen's  ideas  became  "official  pol 
or  rhetoric."  As  for  Ledeen's  role  in  the  Off 
of  Special  Plans.  Karen  Kwiatkowski.  w 
worked  in  the  Pentagon  during  the  run-up 
the  Iraq  war,  has  described  Ledeen  as  Feit 
collaborator  and  said  in  an  e-mail  that  he  '*w 
in  and  out  of  there  (OSP)  all  the  time." 

Through  his  ties  to  Rove  and  Dep 
National-Security  Adviser  Stephen  Hadl< 
Michael  Ledeen  was  also  wired  into  t 
White  House  Iraq  Group,  which  was  charg* 
with  marketing  an  invasion  of  Iraq. 

Ledeen  claims,  as  he  told  the  Web  s 
Raw  Story,  that  he  had  strongly  advis 
against  the  plan,  saying  that  the  invasion 
Iraq  was  the  "wrong  war,  wrong  time,  wro 
way,  wrong  place."'  But  the  truth  is  somewr 
more  complicated.  Ledeen  had  urged  regir 
change  in  Iraq  since  1998.  and  just  fo 
hours  after  the  9/11  attacks  he  posted  an  ; 
tide  on  the  National  Review  Web  site  urgi 
Bush  to  take  "the  fight  directly  to  Saddam 
his  own  territory." 

But  to  Ledeen.  Iraq  was  just  one  part  o 
larger  war.  As  he  later  told  a  seminar, 
this  talk  about  first  we  are  going  to  do 
ghanistan.  then  we  will  do  Iraq . . .  that  is  e 
tirely  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it."  He  urgi 
Americans  not  to  try  to  "piece  together  ck 
er  diplomatic  solutions  to  this  thing,  but  ju, 
wage  a  total  war  against  these  tyrants 

In  January  2003,  two  months  before  t 
war  started,  he  wrote,  "If  we  were  serio 
about  waging  this  war.  we  would,  at  an  abs 
lute  minimum,  support  the  Iranian  peopl 
brave  campaign  against  their  tyrants  ...  at 
recognize  an  Iraqi  government  in  exile  in  tl 

'no  fly'  zones  we  control If  we  don't.  \ 

may  well  find  ourselves  facing  a  far  bigg 
problem  than  Saddam  alone." 

Ledeen  repeatedly  urged  war  or  dest 
bilization  not  just  in  Iraq  but  also  in  Ira 
Syria.  Lebanon,  even  Saudi  Arabia.  "O 
can  only  hope  that  we  turn  the  region  into 
cauldron,  and  faster,  please."  he  wrot 
"Faster,  please"  became  his  mantra,  repeatt 
incessantly  in  his  National  Review  column- 
Rhapsodizing  about  war  week  after  we 
Ledeen  became  chief  rhetorician  for  neoco 
servative  v  isionaries  who  wanted  to  remal 
the  Middle  East.  "Creative  destruction 
our  middle  name,  both  within  our  own  sex 
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and  abroad,"  he  wrote  after  the  attacks. 

e  must  destroy  [our  enemies]  to  advance 

•  historic  mission." 

The  U.S.  must  be  "imperious,  ruthless,  and 
:ntless,"  he  argued,  until  there  has  been  "to- 
surrender"  by  the  Muslim  world.  "We  must 
*p  our  fangs  bared,"  he  wrote,  "we  must  re- 
nd them  daily  that  we  Americans  are  in  a 
b,  and  we  will  not  rest  until  we  have  avenged 
r  dead,  we  will  not  be  sated  until  we  have 
i  the  blood  of  every  miserable  little  tyrant  in 

Middle  East,  until  every  leader  of  every  cell 
the  terror  network  is  dead  or  locked  securely 
ay,  and  every  last  drooling  anti-Semitic  and 
;i-American  mullah,  imam,  sheikh,  and  aya- 
lah  is  either  singing  the  praises  of  the  United 
ites  of  America,  or  pumping  gasoline,  for  a 
ne  a  gallon,  on  an  American  military  base 
ar  the  Arctic  Circle." 

"An  Old  Friend  of  Italy" 

[  s  2001  drew  to  a  close,  such  positions 
Vseemed  decidedly  outside  the  main- 
earn.  Career  military  and  intelligence  pro- 
sionals  saw  the  relatively  moderate  Colin 
well  and  George  Tenet,  a  Clinton  appoin- 
:,  reassuringly  ensconced  as  secretary  of 
ite  and  director  of  central  intelligence, 
ipectively.  "George  Tenet  had  been  there 
•  a  number  of  years,"  says  Larry  Wilker- 
a.  "He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
)rofessional.  What  did  he  have  to  do  with 
wglas  Feith?  It  didn't  seem  possible  that 
meone  like  Douglas  Feith  could  exercise 
:h  influence."  But  a  schism  was  growing 
tween  the  cautious  realism  of  analysts  in 
;  C.I. A.  and  the  State  Department,  on 
e  side,  and  the  hawkish  ambitions  of  Dick 
leney  and  the  Pentagon,  on  the  other. 
As  for  Ledeen,  how  much  clout  he  car- 
d  with  the  administration  is  a  matter  of 
bate.  But  one  measure  of  his  influence  may 
a  series  of  secret  meetings  he  set  up— with 
idley's  approval,  he  claims— in  Rome  in  the 
:ond  week  of  December  2001.  During  these 
setings,  Ghorbanifar  introduced  American 
icials  to  other  Iranians  who  passed  on  in- 
mation  about  their  government's  plans  to 
'get  U.S.  soldiers  in  Afghanistan.  Among 
>se  in  attendance  were  Harold  Rhode  and 
rry  Franklin  of  the  Office  of  Special  Plans. 
l  a  separate  matter,  Franklin  has  since 
:aded  guilty  to  passing  secrets  to  Israel  and 
en  sentenced  to  12  years  in  prison.)  "That 
brmation  saved  American  lives  in  Afghani- 
n,"  Ledeen  asserts. 

But  other  accounts  suggest  that  Ledeen 
ly  have  used  his  time  in  Italy  to  reactivate 
1  friendships  that  played  a  role  in  the  Ni- 
r  affair. 

According  to  La  Repubblica,  Nicolo  Pol- 
i  had  become  frustrated  by  the  C.I.A.'s 
usal  to  let  sismi  deliver  a  smoking  gun  that 
»uld  justify  an  invasion  of  Iraq.  At  an  un- 
ecified  date,  he  discussed  the  issue  with 
deen's  longtime  friend  Minister  of  Defense 


Antonio  Martino.  Martino,  the  paper  report- 
ed, told  Pollari  to  expect  a  visit  from  "an  old 
friend  of  Italy,"  namely  Ledeen.  Soon  after- 
ward, according  to  La  Repubblica,  Pollari  al- 
legedly took  up  the  Niger  matter  with  Le- 
deen when  he  was  in  Rome.  Ledeen  denies 
having  had  any  such  conversations.  Pollari 
declined  to  be  interviewed  by  Vanity  Fair, 
and  has  denied  playing  any  role  in  the  Niger 
affair.  Martino  has  declined  to  comment. 

By  early  2002,  career  military  and  intelli- 
gence professionals  had  seen  the  Niger  reports 
repeatedly  discredited,  and  assumed  that  the 
issue  was  dead.  But  that  was  not  the  case. 

"These  guys  in  the  Office  of  Special  Plans 
delighted  in  telling  people,  'You  don't  under- 
stand your  own  data,' "  says  Patrick  Lang. 
"  'We  know  that  Saddam  is  evil  and  decep- 
tive, and  if  you  see  this  piece  of  data,  to  say 
just  because  it  is  not  well  supported  it's  not 
true  is  to  be  politically  naive.' " 

Not  everybody  in  the  C.I. A.  was  of  one 
mind  with  regard  to  the  alleged  Niger  deal. 
As  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  report 
points  out,  some  analysts  at  the  C.I.A.  and 
other  agencies  considered  the  Niger  deal  to 
be  "possible."  In  the  fall  of  2002,  the  C.I.A. 
approved  language  referring  to  the  Niger 
deal  in  one  speech  by  the  president  but  ve- 
toed it  in  another.  And  in  December  2002, 
analysts  at  winpac,  the  C.I.A.'s  center  for 
Weapons  Intelligence,  Nonproliferation,  and 
Arms  Control,  produced  a  paper  that  chid- 
ed  Iraq  for  not  acknowledging  its  "efforts  to 
procure  uranium  from  Niger." 

Nevertheless,  the  C.I.A.  had  enough 
doubts  about  the  Niger  claims  to  initially 
leave  them  out  of  the  President's  Daily  Brief 
(P.D.B.),  the  intelligence  updates  given  each 
morning  to  President  Bush.  On  February  5, 
2002,  however,  for  reasons  that  remain  un- 
clear, the  C.I.A.  issued  a  new  report  on  the 
alleged  Niger  deal,  one  that  provided  signifi- 
cantly more  detail,  including  what  was  said 
to  be  "verbatim  text"  of  the  accord  between 
Niger  and  Iraq.  In  the  State  Department,  an- 
alysts were  still  suspicious  of  the  reports.  But 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  Vulcans  pounced  on  the 
new  material.  On  February  12,  the  D.I. A. 
issued  "a  finished  intelligence  product," 
titled  "Niamey  Signed  an  Agreement  to  Sell 
500  Tons  of  Uranium  a  Year  to  Baghdad," 
and  passed  it  to  the  office  of  Vice  President 
Dick  Cheney. 

Cheney  gave  the  Niger  claims  new  life. 
"The  [C.I.A.]  briefer  came  in.  Cheney  said, 
'What  about  this?,'  and  the  briefer  hadn't 
heard  one  word,  because  no  one  in  the  agency 
thought  it  was  of  any  significance,"  says  Ray 
McGovern,  whose  job  at  the  C.I.A.  included 
preparing  and  delivering  the  P.D.B.  in  the 
Reagan  era.  "But  when  a  briefer  gets  a  request 
from  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
he  goes  back  and  leaves  no  stone  unturned." 

The  C.I.A.'s  Directorate  of  Operations, 
the  branch  responsible  for  the  clandestine 


collection  of  foreign  intelligence,  immedi- 
ately tasked  its  Counterproliferation  Divi- 
sion (CPD)  with  getting  more  information. 
According  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  report,  just  hours  after  Dick 
Cheney  had  gotten  the  Niger  report,  Val- 
erie Plame,  who  worked  in  the  CPD,  wrote 
a  memo  to  the  division's  deputy  chief  that 
read,  "My  husband  has  good  relations  with 
both  the  PM  [prime  minister]  and  the  former 
Minister  of  Mines  (not  to  mention  lots  of 
French  contacts),  both  of  whom  could  pos- 
sibly shed  light  on  this  sort  of  activity." 

Her  husband,  as  the  world  now  knows, 
was  Joseph  Wilson,  who  had  served  as 
deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Baghdad  and  as  ambassador  to  Gabon  un- 
der George  H.  W.  Bush.  Wilson  approached 
the  task  with  a  healthy  skepticism.  "The  of- 
fice of  the  vice  president  had  asked  me  to 
check  this  out,"  Wilson  told  Vanity  Fair.  "My 
skepticism  was  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  with  any  unverified  intelligence  report, 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  stuff  that  comes  over 
the  transom  every  day." 

He  arrived  in  Niger  on  February  26, 2002. 
"Niger  has  a  simplistic  government  struc- 
ture," he  says.  "Both  the  minister  of  mines 
and  the  prime  minister  had  gone  through  the 
mines.  The  French  were  managing  partners 
of  the  international  consortium.  The  French 
mining  company  actually  had  its  hands  on 
the  product.  Nobody  else  in  the  consortium 
had  operators  on  the  ground." 

In  addition,  Wilson  personally  knew  Wis- 
sam  al-Zahawie,  the  Iraqi  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  whose  visit  to  Niger  had  raised  sus- 
picions. "Wissam  al-Zahawie  was  a  world- 
class  opera  singer,  and  he  went  to  the  Vatican 
as  his  last  post  so  he  could  be  near  the  great 
European  opera  houses  in  Rome,"  says  Wil- 
son. "He  was  not  in  the  Ba'thist  inner  circle. 
He  was  not  in  Saddam's  tribe.  The  idea  that 
he  would  be  entrusted  with  this  super-secret 
mission  to  buy  500  tons  of  uranium  from  Ni- 
ger is  out  of  the  question." 

On  March  1,  the  State  Department  weighed 
in  with  another  cable,  headed  "Sale  of  Niger 
Uranium  to  Iraq  Unlikely."  Citing  "unequiv- 
ocal" control  of  the  mines,  the  cable  assert- 
ed that  President  Tandja  of  Niger  would  not 
want  to  risk  good  relations  with  the  U.S.  by 
trading  with  Iraq,  and  cited  the  prohibitive 
logistical  problems  in  such  a  transaction. 

A  few  days  later,  Wilson  returned  from  Ni- 
ger and  told  C.I.A.  officials  that  he  had  found 
no  evidence  to  support  the  uranium  charges. 
By  now  the  Niger  reports  had  been  discredited 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times— by  the  French 
in  2001,  by  the  C.I.A.  in  Rome  and  in  Lang- 
ley,  by  the  State  Department's  INR,  by  some 
analysts  in  the  Pentagon,  by  the  ambassador 
to  Niger,  by  Wilson,  and  yet  again  by  State. 

But  the  top  brass  at  the  C.I.A.  knew  what 
Cheney  wanted.  They  went  back  to  French  in- 
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telligence  again— twice.  According  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  second  request  that  year, 
in  mid-2002,  "'was  more  urgent  and  more  spe- 
cific "  The  C.I.  A.  sought  confirmation  of  the 
alleged  agreement  by  Niger  to  sell  500  tons  of 
yellowcake  to  Iraq.  Alain  Chouet  reportedly 
sent  five  or  six  men  to  Niger  and  again  found 
the  charges  to  be  false.  Then  his  staff  noticed 
that  the  allegations  matched  those  brought  to 
him  by  Rocco  Martino.  "We  told  the  Ameri- 
cans, Bullshit.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense.'" 

The  Marketing  Campaign 

Until  this  point,  the  American  people  had 
been  largely  oblivious  to  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's emerging  policy  toward  Iraq. 
But  in  August  2002,  just  as  Douglas  Feith's 
Office  of  Special  Plans  formally  set  up  shop 
in  the  Pentagon,  White  House  chief  of  staff 
Andrew  Card  launched  the  White  House  Iraq 
Group  to  sell  the  war  through  the  media.  The 
plan  was  to  open  a  full-fledged  marketing 
campaign  after  Labor  Day,  featuring  images 
of  nuclear  devastation  and  threats  of  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  weapons.  A  key  piece  of  the 
evidence  was  the  Niger  dossier. 

Test-marketing  began  in  August,  with 
Cheney  and  his  surrogates  asserting  repeat- 
edly that  "many  of  us  are  convinced  that 
Saddam  will  acquire  nuclear  weapons  fairly 
soon."  Making  Cheney  seem  moderate  by 
comparison,  a  piece  by  Ledeen  appeared  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  September  4,  sug- 
gesting that,  in  addition  to  Iraq,  the  govern- 
ments of  Iran,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  should 
be  overthrown. 

But  the  real  push  was  delayed  until  the  sec- 
ond week  of  September.  As  Card  famously  put 
it,  "From  a  marketing  point  of  view,  you  don't 
introduce  new  products  in  August."  The  first 
anniversary  of  the  9/1 1  attacks  was  perfect. 

The  opening  salvo  was  fired  on  Sunday, 
September  8,  2002,  when  National-Security 
Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice  told  CNN,  "There 
will  always  be  some  uncertainty  about  how 
quickly  [Saddam]  can  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  we  don't  want  the  smoking  gun  to 
be  a  mushroom  cloud." 

The  smoking-gun-mushroom-cloud  catch- 
phrase  was  such  a  hit  that  Bush.  Cheney, 
and  Rumsfeld  all  picked  it  up  in  one  form  or 
another,  sending  it  out  repeatedly  to  the  en- 
tire country. 

Meanwhile,  the  C.I.  A.  had  finally  penetrat- 
ed Saddam's  inner  sanctum  by  "turning"  For- 
eign Minister  Naji  Sabri.  Tenet  delivered  the 
news  personally  to  Bush,  Cheney,  and  other 
top  officials  in  September  2002.  Initially,  the 
White  House  was  ecstatic  about  this  coup. 

But.  according  to  Tyler  Drumheller,  the 
C.I.A.'s  chief  of  operations  in  Europe  until 
he  retired  last  year,  that  reaction  changed 
dramatically  when  they  heard  what  Sabri 


had  to  say.  "He  told  us  that  they  had  no 
active  weapons-of-mass-destruction  pro- 
gram." Drumheller  told  60  Minutes.  "The 
[White  House]  group  that  was  dealing  with 
the  preparation  for  the  Iraq  war  came  back 
and  said  they  were  no  longer  interested. 
And  we  said,  'Well,  what  about  the  intel?' 
And  they  said,  'Well,  this  isn't  about  intel 
anymore.  This  is  about  regime  change.'" 

At  roughly  the  same  timev,  highly  placed 
White  House  sources  such  as  Scooter  Libby 
leaked  exclusive  "scoops"  to  credulous  re- 
porters as  part  of  the  campaign  to  make  Sad- 
dam's nuclear  threat  seem  real.  On  the  same 
day  the  "mushroom  cloud"  slogan  made,  its 
debut,  The  New  York  Times  printed  a  front- 
page story  by  Michael  Gordon  and  Judith 
Miller  citing  administration  officials  who  said 
that  Saddam  had  "embarked  on  a  worldwide 
hunt  for  materials  to  make  an  atomic  bomb." 
Specifically,  the  article  contended  that  Iraq 
"has  sought  to  buy  thousands  of  specially  de- 
signed aluminum  tubes,  which  American  of- 
ficials believe  were  intended  as  components 
of  centrifuges  to  enrich  uranium." 

The  next  day,  September  9,  the  White 
House  received  a  visitor  who  should  have 
known  exactly  what  the  tubes  were  for— 
Nicolo  Pollari.  As  it  happens,  the  Italians 
used  the  same  tubes  Iraq  was  seeking  in 
their  Medusa  air-to-ground  missile  systems, 
so  Pollari  presumably  knew  that  Iraq  was 
not  trying  to  enrich  uranium  but  merely  at- 
tempting to  reproduce  weaponry  dating  back 
to  an  era  of  military  trade  between  Rome 
and  Baghdad.  As  La  Repubblica  pointed  out, 
however,  he  did  not  set  the  record  straight. 

Pollari  met  with  Stephen  Hadley,  an  un- 
derstated but  resolute  hawk  who  has  since  re- 
placed Condoleezza  Rice  as  national-security 
adviser.  Hadley  has  confirmed  that  he  met  Pol- 
lari, but  declined  to  say  what  was  discussed. 
"It  was  a  courtesy  call,"  Hadley  told  reporters. 
"Nobody  participating  in  that  meeting  or 
asked  about  that  meeting  has  any  recollection 
of  a  discussion  of  natural  uranium,  or  any  rec- 
ollection of  any  documents  being  passed." 

But  there  was  no  need  to  pass  documents. 
It  was  significant  enough  for  Pollari  to  have 
met  with  Hadley,  a  White  House  official  al- 
lied with  Cheney's  hard-liners,  rather  than 
with  Pollari's  American  counterpart,  George 
Tenet.  "It  is  completely  out  of  protocol  for  the 
head  of  a  foreign  intelligence  service  to  cir- 
cumvent the  C.I.A.,"  says  former  C.I. A.  of- 
ficer Philip  Giraldi.  "It  is  uniquely  unusual. 
In  spite  of  lots  of  people  having  seen  these 
documents,  and  having  said  they  were  not 
right,  they  went  around  them." 

"To  me  there  is  no  benign  interpretation  of 
this,"  says  Melvin  Goodman,  the  former  C.I.A. 
and  State  Department  analyst.  "At  the  highest 
level  it  was  known  the  documents  were  forger- 
ies. Stephen  Hadley  knew  it.  Condi  Rice  knew 
it.  Everyone  at  the  highest  level  knew."  Both 
Rice  and  Hadley  have  declined  to  comment. 


Michael  Ledeen,  who  had  access  to  b 
Pollari  and  Hadley,  categorically  denies 
ting  up  the  meeting:  "I  had  nothing  to  do  v 
it."  A  former  senior  intelligence  official  cl 
to  Tenet  says  that  the  former  C.I.A.  cl 
had  no  information  suggesting  that  Pol! 
or  elements  of  sismi  may  have  been  trying 
circumvent  the  C.I.A.  and  go  directly  to 
White  House. 

But  the  Niger  documents  had  been  re 
rected  once  again.  Two  days  later,  on  Septem 
11, 2002.  the  first  anniversary  of  the  terroristi 
tacks.  Hadley "s  office  asked  the  C.I.A.  to  cl 
language  so  that  President  Bush  could  issu 
statement  saying,  "Within  the  past  feu  ye 
Iraq  has  resumed  efforts  to  purchase  la 
quantities  of  a  type  of  uranium  oxide  knowr 

yellowcake The  regime  was  caught  try 

to  purchase  500  metric  tons  of  this  mater 
It  takes  about  10  tons  to  produce  enough 
riched  uranium  for  a  single  nuclear  weapon 

In  addition,  in  a  new  paper  that  mon 
the  D.I.A.  issued  an  assessment  claiming  t 
"Iraq  has  been  vigorously  trying  to  proc; 
uranium  ore  and  yellowcake." 

Later  that  month,  the  British  publishe 
50-page,  14-point  report  on  Iraq's  pursuit 
weapons  that  said,  "There  is  intelligence  t\ 
Iraq  has  sought  the  supply  of  significant  qu 
tities  of  uranium  from  Africa." 

"When  you  are  playing  a  disinformati 
operation,"  says  Milt  Bearden,  "you're  lik 
conductor  who  can  single  out  one  note  in ' 
symphony  and  say,  'Let  the  Brits  have  that 

On  September  24,  Prime  Minister  Tc 
Blair  cited  that  "dossier  of  death"  and  ass< 
ed  again  that  Iraq  had  tried  to  acquire  u 
nium  from  Africa.  "The  reports  in  [the  Ni 
file]  were  going  around  the  world,  and  Bi 
and  Blair  were  talking  about  the  docume 
without  actually  mentioning  them,"  Roc 
Martino  told  Milan's  77  Giornale.  "I  turned 
television  on  and  I  did  not  believe  my  ears 

Now  it  was  time  for  the  international  met 
to  chime  in  with  independent  corrol 
ration.  In  early  October  2002,  Martino 
proached  Elisabetta  Burba,  a  journalist  at  E 
orama,  the  Milan-based  newsmagazine.  Bui 
and  Martino  had  worked  together  in  the  pt 
but  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  he  wt 
to  her  again.  Owned  by  Silvio  Berlusconi,  P. 
orama  was  edited  by  Carlo  Rossella,  a  clc 
ally  of  the  prime  minister's.  It  also  count 
among  its  contributors  Michael  Ledeen. 

Martino  told  Burba  he  had  something  t 
ly  explosive— documents  that  proved  Sadd; 
was  buying  yellowcake  from  Niger.  Bur 
was  intrigued,  but  skeptical.  She  agreed 
pay  just  over  10,000  euros— about  $12,501 
on  one  condition:  Martino  would  get  pi 
only  after  his  dossier  had  been  corroboral 
by  independent  authorities.  Martino  gave  1 
the  documents. 

When  Burba  told  Rossella  of  her  a 
cerns  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Nij 
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laments,  he  sent  her  to  Africa  to  investi- 
.  But  he  also  insisted  that  she  give  copies 
le  U.S.  Embassy.  "I  think  the  Americans 
v-ery  interested  in  this  problem  of  uncon- 
ional  weapons,"  Rossella  told  her. 
)n  October  17.  Burba  flew  to  Niger.  Once 
e,  she  discovered  for  herself  how  difficult 
:>uld  be  to  ship  500  tons  of  uranium  out 
Trica.  By  the  time  she  returned,  she  be- 
:d  the  real  story  was  not  about  Saddam's 
et  nuclear-weapons  program  at  all,  but 
jt  whether  someone  had  forged  the  doc- 
:nts  to  fabricate  a  rationale  for  invading 
I  But  when  she  reported  her  findings  to 
sella,  he  called  her  off.  "I  told  her  to  forget 
iocuments,"  he  told  Vanity  Fair.  "From 
3oint  of  view,  the  story  was  over." 
low,  however,  thanks  to  Panorama,  the 

had  received  copies  of  the  Niger  docu- 
its.  They  were  quickly  disseminated  to 
C.I. A.  station  chief  in  Rome,  who  rec- 
ized  them  as  the  same  old  story  the  Ital- 

had  been  pushing  months  before,  and 
uclear  experts  at  the  D.I. A.,  the  Energy 
lartment,  and  the  N.S.A. 
he  State  Department  had  already  twice 

doubt  on  the  reports  of  the  sale  of  ura- 
n  to  Iraq.  In  the  fall.  Wayne  White,  who 
ed  as  the  deputy  director  of  the  State 
lartment's  intelligence  unit  and  was  the 
cipal  Iraq  analyst,  reviewed  the  papers 
iselves.  According  to  The  Boston  Globe, 
lid  that  after  a  15-minute  review  he  doubt- 
iieir  authenticity. 

"Stick  That  Baby  in  There" 

early  October,  Bush  was  scheduled  to 
ive  a  major  address  on  Iraq  in  Cincin- 
.  A  few  days  earlier,  according  to  the 
ite  Intelligence  Committee  report,  the 
C.  sent  the  C.I. A.  a  draft  which  asserted 
Saddam  "has  been  caught  attempting  to 
:hase  up  to  500  metric  tons  of  uranium 
e  from  Africa— an  essential  ingredient  in 
enrichment  process." 
he  C.I. A.  faxed  a  memo  to  Hadley  and 
speechwriters  telling  them  to  delete  the 
;nce  on  uranium,  "because  the  amount  is 
spute  and  it  is  debatable  whether  it  can  be 
lired  from  the  source.  We  told  Congress 
the  Brits  have  exaggerated  this  issue.  Fi- 
/,  the  Iraqis  already  have  550  metric  tons 
ranium  oxide  in  their  inventory."  Iraq's 
>ly  of  yellowcake  dated  back  to  the  1980s. 
n  it  had  imported  hundreds  of  tons  of  ura- 
i  ore  from  Niger  and  mined  the  rest  itself. 
C.I.A.  felt  that  if  Saddam  was  trying  to 
re  his  nuclear  program  he  would  be  more 
y  to  use  his  own  stockpile  than  risk  expo- 
in  an  illegal  international  deal, 
ut  the  White  House  refused  to  let  go.  Lat- 
tat  day,  Hadley 's  staff  sent  over  another 
t  of  the  Cincinnati  speech,  which  stated, 
e  regime  has  been  caught  attempting  to 
:hase  substantial  amounts  of  uranium  ox- 
rom  sources  in  Africa." 


This  time,  George  Tenet  himself  interced- 
ed to  keep  the  president  from  making  false 
statements.  According  to  his  Senate  testimo- 
ny, he  told  Hadley  that  the  "president  should 
not  be  a  fact  witness  on  this  issue,"  because 
the  "reporting  was  weak."  The  C.I.A.  even 
put  it  in  writing  and  faxed  it  to  the  N.S.C. 

The  neocons  were  not  done  yet,  however. 
"That  was  their  favorite  technique,"  says 
Larry  Wilkerson,  "stick  that  baby  in  there  47 
times  and  on  the  47th  time  it  will  stay.  At  ev- 
ery level  of  the  decision-making  process  you 
had  to  have  your  ax  out,  ready  to  chop  their 
fingers  off.  Sooner  or  later  you  would  miss 
one  and  it  would  get  in  there." 

For  the  next  two  months,  December  2002 
and  January  2003,  references  to  the  uranium 
deal  resurfaced  again  and  again  in  "fact 
sheets,"  talking-point  memos,  and  speeches. 
Bush,  Cheney,  Rumsfeld,  Powell,  and  Rice 
all  declared  publicly  that  Iraq  had  been 
caught  trying  to  buy  uranium  from  Niger.  On 
December  19,  the  claim  reappeared  on  a  fact 
sheet  published  by  the  State  Department.  The 
bureaucratic  battle  was  unending.  In  light  of 
the  many  differing  viewpoints,  the  Pentagon 
asked  the  National  Intelligence  Council,  the 
body  that  oversees  the  15  agencies  in  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community,  to  resolve  the  matter. 
According  to  Tixe  Washington  Post,  in  a  Janu- 
ary 2003  memo  the  council  replied  unequivo- 
cally that  "the  Niger  story  was  baseless  and 
should  be  laid  to  rest."  The  memo  went  imme- 
diately to  Bush  and  his  advisers. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  20,  with  war  im- 
minent. President  Bush  submitted  a  report  to 


Congress  citing  Iraq's  attempts  "to  acquire 
uranium  and  the  means  to  enrich  it." 

At  an  N.S.C.  meeting  on  January  27,  2003, 
George  Tenet  was  given  a  hard-copy  draft  of 
the  State  of  the  Union  address.  Bush  was  to 
deliver  it  the  next  day.  Acutely  aware  of  the 
ongoing  intelligence  wars,  Tenet  was  caught 
between  the  hard-liners  in  the  White  House, 
to  whom  he  reported,  and  the  C.I.A.,  whose 
integrity  he  was  duty-bound  to  uphold.  That 
day,  he  returned  to  C.I.A.  headquarters  and. 
without  even  reading  the  speech,  gave  a  copy 
to  an  assistant  who  was  told  to  deliver  it  to 
the  deputy  director  for  intelligence.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
report,  no  one  in  the  D.D.I.'s  office  recalls  re- 
ceiving the  speech. 

A  State  of  the  Union  address  that  was  a 
call  for  war,  that  desperately  needed  to  be 
vetted,  had  been  misplaced  and  gone  un- 
read. "It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  George 
Tenet  didn't  read  that  speech,"  says  Milt 
Bearden.  "At  that  point,  he  was  effectively 
no  longer  D.C.I,  [director  of  central  intel- 
ligence]. He  was  part  of  that  cabal,  and  no 
longer  able  to  carry  an  honest  message." 

In  an  e-mail,  a  former  intelligence  official 
close  to  Tenet  said  the  charge  that  Tenet  was 
"part  of  a  'cabal'  is  absurd."  The  official  add- 
ed, "Mr.  Tenet  was  unaware  of  attempts  to 
put  the  Niger  information  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  Had  he  been  aware,  he  would 
have  vigorously  tried  to  have  it  removed." 

The  next  day,  despite  countless  objections 
from  the  C.I.A.  and  other  agencies.  Bush 
cited  the  charges  from  the  fraudulent  Niger 
documents  in  his  speech.  Later  that  year. 
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Stephen  Hadley  accepted  responsibility  for 
allowing  the  sentence  to  remain  in  the  speech. 
He  said  he  had  failed  to  remember  the  warn- 
ings he'd  received  about  the  allegations. 

Blaming  the  C.I.A. 

In  last-minute  negotiations  between  the 
White  House  and  the  C.I. A.,  a  decision 
was  made  to  attribute  the  alleged  Niger  ura- 
nium deal  to  British  intelligence.  The  official 
reason  was  that  it  was  preferable  to  cite  Brit- 
ish intelligence,  which  Blair  had  championed 
in  his  50-page  report,  rather  than  classified 
American  intelligence.  But  the  C.I.A.  had 
told  the  White  House  again  and  again  that  it 
didn't  trust  the  British  reports. 

The  British,  meanwhile,  have  repeatedly 
claimed  to  have  other  sources,  but  they  have 
refused  to  identify  them.  According  to  Jo- 
seph Wilson,  that  refusal  is  a  violation  of  the 
U.N.  resolution  stipulating  that  member 
states  must  share  with  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency  all  information  they  have 
on  prohibited  nuclear  programs  in  Iraq.  "The 
British  say  they  cannot  share  the  information, 
because  it  comes  from  a  third-country  intel- 
ligence source,"  says  Wilson.  "But  that  third 
country  is  presumably  a  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  it  too  should  comply  with 
Article  10  of  United  Nations  Resolution  1441." 
So  far,  Wilson  says,  no  evidence  of  a  third 
country  has  come  to  light. 

A  week  after  Bush's  speech,  on  February 
4,  the  Bush  administration  finally  forwarded 
electronic  copies  of  the  Niger  documents  to 
the  I.A.E.A.  Astonishingly,  a  note  was  at- 
tached to  the  documents  which  said,  "We 
cannot  confirm  these  reports  and  have  ques- 
tions regarding  some  specific  claims." 

On  March  7,  the  I.A.E.A.  publicly  exposed 
the  Niger  documents  as  forgeries.  Not  long  af- 
terward, Cheney  was  asked  about  it  on  Meet 
the  Press.  He  said  that  the  I.A.E.A.  was  wrong, 
that  it  had  "consistently  underestimated  or 
missed  what  it  was  Saddam  Hussein  was  do- 
ing." He  added,  "We  know  [Saddam]  has  been 
absolutely  devoted  to  trying  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  And  we  believe  he  has,  in  fact,  re- 
constituted nuclear  weapons." 

On  March  14,  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller 
IV,  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  wrote  a  letter  to 
F.B.I,  chief  Robert  Mueller  asking  for  an  in- 
vestigation because  "the  fabrication  of  these 
documents  may  be  part  of  a  larger  decep- 
tion campaign  aimed  at  manipulating  public 
opinion  and  foreign  policy  regarding  Iraq." 
But  Senator  Pat  Roberts,  of  Kansas,  the  Re- 
publican chair  of  the  committee,  declined  to 
co-sign  the  letter. 

Then,  on  March  19,  2003,  the  war  in  Iraq 
began. 

On  July  11,  2003,  faced  with  public  pres- 
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sure  to  investigate  the  forgeries,  Roberts  is- 
sued a  statement  blaming  the  C.I.A.  and  de- 
fending the  White  House.  "So  far,  I  am  very 
disturbed  by  what  appears  to  be  extremely 
sloppy  handling  of  the  issue  from  the  outset 
by  the  C.I.A.,"  he  said. 

Under  Roberts's  aegis,  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  investigated  the  Niger  af- 
fair and  came  to  some  extraordinary  conclu- 
sions. "At  the  time  the  President  delivered  the 
State  of  the  Union  address,  no  one  in  the  IC 
[intelligence  community]  had  asked  anyone 
in  the  White  House  to  remove  the  sentence 
from  the  speech,"  read  the  report.  It  added 
that  "CIA  Iraq  nuclear  analysts . . .  told  Com- 
mittee staff  that  at  the  time  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  they  still  believed  that  Iraq  was  prob- 
ably seeking  uranium  from  Africa." 

In  November  2005,  Rockefeller  and  Dem- 
ocratic senator  Harry  Reid  staged  a  dramatic 
shutdown  of  the  Senate  and  challenged  Rob- 
erts to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  forgeries.  "The 
fact  is  that  at  any  time  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  pursued  a  line  of  questioning  that 
brought  us  close  to  the  White  House,  our  ef- 
forts were  thwarted,"  Rockefeller  said. 

So  far,  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
committee  has  failed  to  produce  a  more  ex- 
tensive report. 

An  Even  Bigger  Mistake 

For  his  part,  Michael  Ledeen  thinks  all  the 
interest  in  the  Niger  documents  and  Bush's 
famous  16  words  is  overblown.  "I  don't  want 
my  government's  decisions  based  on  false- 
hoods," he  says.  "But  the  president  referred  to 
British  intelligence.  So  far  as  I've  read  about 
it,  that  statement  is  true." 

Ledeen  categorically  asserts  that  he  couldn't 
have  orchestrated  the  Niger  operation,  because 
he  disagreed  so  strongly  with  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  "I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  do 
Iraq  militarily,"  he  says.  "Before  we  went  into 
Iraq,  I  said  that  anyone  who  thinks  we  can 
march  into  Iraq,  overthrow  Saddam,  and  then 
have  peace  is  crazy.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
at  the  time,  and  the  way  they  did  it."  He  adds, 
"Let's  get  real.  This  is  politics.  People  in  office 
do  not  like  people  who  criticize  them." 

It  is  unclear  how  these  assertions  square  with 
the  widespread  reports  that  Ledeen  was  tightly 
wired  into  the  neocons  in  the  administration; 
with  his  long  history  of  ties  to  sismi,  as  reported 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  court  rec- 
ords from  the  trial  of  Francesco  Pazienza; 
and  with  Ledeen's  own  pro-war  writings. 

Despite  all  the  speculation,  there  are  no 
fingerprints  connecting  Ledeen  to  the  Niger 
documents.  Even  his  fiercest  adversaries  will 
concede  this.  "In  talking  to  hundreds  of 
people,  no  one  has  given  us  a  hint  linking 
Ledeen  to  the  Niger  documents,"  says  Carlo 
Bonini  of  La  Repubblica,  which  is  facing  a 
defamation  suit  by  Ledeen  in  Italy. 

It  is  also  unclear  what,  if  anything,  the  Ital- 
ians may  have  received  for  their  alleged  partici- 


pation in  Nigergate.  In  2005,  a  consortiur 
by  Finmeccanica,  the  Italian  arms  comp 
and  Lockheed  Martin  unexpectedly  bea 
U.S.-owned  Sikorsky  to  win  a  contract  to  1 
presidential  helicopters.  Some  saw  the  cont 
worth  as  much  as  $6.1  billion,  as  a  rewa 
Berlusconi  for  helping  Bush  on  Iraq. 

Regardless  of  who  fabricated  the  > 
documents,  it  is  difficult  to  overstat 
impact  of  the  war  they  helped  ignite.  By 
18,  2006,  the  number  of  American  fata 
was  2,448,  while  various  methods  of  ti 
ing  American  casualties  put  the  numbt 
wounded  at  between  18,000  and  48, 
At  least  35,000  Iraqis  have  been  kille< 
new  study  by  Columbia  University  econo 
Joseph  E.  Stiglitz,  who  won  the  Nobel  F 
in  Economics  in  2001,  and  Harvard  lect 
Linda  Bilmes  concludes  that  the  total  c 
of  the  Iraq  war  could  top  $2  trillion.  ' 
figure  includes  the  long-term  health- 
costs  for  injured  soldiers,  the  cost  of  hij 
oil  prices,  and  a  bigger  U.S.  budget  defic 

But  the  most  important  consequenc 
the  Iraq  war  is  its  destabilization  of  the  P 
die  East.  If  neoconservatives  such  as  Lee 
and  their  critics  agree  on  anything,  it  is 
so  far  there  has  been  only  one  real  winm. 
the  Iraq  conflict:  the  fundamentalist  mul 
in  Iran.  For  decades,  the  two  big  threat 
the  Middle  East— Iran  and  Iraq— had  a 
terbalanced  each  other  in  a  standoff  that  i 
tralized  both.  Yet  the  Bush  administrat 
despite  having  declared  Iran  a  member  ol 
Axis  of  Evil,  proceeded  to  attack  its  two 
gest  enemies,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  "Ira 
unquestionably  the  biggest  beneficiary  of 
war  in  Iraq,"  says  Milt  Bearden. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  I> 
administration  is  now  rattling  its  sabers  ag 
Iran,  which  has  been  flexing  its  muscles  wi 
new  nuclear  program.  As  a  result,  accordin 
a  Zogby  poll  in  May,  66  percent  of  Ameri 
now  see  Iran  as  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  Zbigr 
Brzezinski,  national-security  adviser  to  Pi 
dent  Carter,  has  argued  that  starting  the 
war  was  a  catastrophic  strategic  blunder, 
that  taking  military  action  against  Iran  ma? 
an  even  bigger  mistake.  "I  think  of  war  v 
Iran  as  the  ending  of  America's  present  rol 
the  world,"  he  told  Washington  Post  colum 
David  Ignatius.  "Iraq  may  have  been  a  prev 
of  that,  but  it's  still  redeemable  if  we  get 
fast.  In  a  war  with  Iran,  we'll  get  dragged  dc 
for  20  or  30  years.  The  world  will  condemn 
We  will  lose  our  position  in  the  world." 

To  Michael  Ledeen,  however,  Iran's  asc 
dancy  is  just  one  more  reason  to  expand 
Iraq  war  to  the  "terror  masters"  of  the  IV 
die  East.  "I  keep  saying  it  over  and  over  ag 
to  the  point  where  I  myself  am  bored," 
says.  "I  have  been  screaming  'Iran,  Iran,  Ii 
Iran*  for  five  years.  [Those  in  the  Bush  adn 
istration]  don't  have  an  Iran  policy.  Still  d< 
have  one.  They  haven't  done  fuck-all."  □ 
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ART  BUCHWALD 

For  half  a  century,  Art  Buchwald  has  captured 

the  ironies  of  American  life.  Now  80,  the 

seasoned  satirist  reflects  on  Paris,  laughter,  and 

his  growing  battle  with  kidney  failure 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness?  Being  healthy. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear?  That  I  won't  be  healthy. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with?  Mark  Twain. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire?  Jimmy  Carter. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 
I'm  egotistical,  and  I'm  always  bragging. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Putting  me  on  hold  while  on  telephone  calls. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 
It's  changed  now.  but  probably  my  computers  and  cameras. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey?  Paris  from  1948  to  1962. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 
People  who  say  they've  got  to  tell  the  truth. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie?  Only  in  my  column. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise?  I  despise  people  who  tell  me 
what  God  wants.  They  don't  know  any  more  than  I  do. 


What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 
I'm  not  a  clotheshorse.  I  hate  to  take  haircuts  and  I  hate  to 
shave.  I  have  to  shave  twice  a  day.  I  guess  I'm  in  the  same  boat 
as  Nixon.  He  had  to  shave  twice  a  day,  too. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"I  love  you."  I  even  say  it  to  people  I  hardly  know. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret?  That  by  the  time  this  article  comes 
but  I  might  not  be  here.  But  knowing  that  I  am  going  to  be 
in  Vanity  Fair.  I'd  like  to  stick  around.  If  I'm  in  heaven,  I  hope 
I  can  get  the  issue  there.  If  not,  maybe  your  circulation 
department  will  give  a  discount  to  those  already  up  there. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Ann,  whom  I  was  married  to  for  40  years. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Paris,  when  I  was  working  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
from  1948  to  1962. 1  owned  Paris.  I  had  readership  there 
that  I  would  have  never  had  in  the  States. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have?  Living. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Terrific.  I  am  happy  because  I  went  into  the  hospital  and  I've 
gotten  a  lot  of  publicity.  I  now  get  to  see  all  of  my  friends  and 
family,  and  I  am  able  to  say  good-bye  to  all  of  them. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 
I'd  probably  get  a  new  kidney.  That  would  be  nice. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

I  want  them  to  be  happy  and  to  get  along  with  each 
other.  And  I  want  them  to  miss  me. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement?  Making  people 
laugh.  I  don't  know  if  it's  an  achievement,  but  I  love  doing  it. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be?  As  I  am. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

All  of  my  writing— my  32  books  and  all  of  my  columns. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

I  had  two  depressions.  You  can't  get  much  lower  than  that. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Washington.  Mainly  because  all  of  the  action  is  here.  I'm  not  a  person 

who  vacations,  goes  fishing,  or  plays  golf.  I  just  love  to  work. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic?  I'm  a  big  fantasizer. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man?  Honesty. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

If  she  likes  me,  I  like  her.  They  asked  me  that  about  Hillary  Clinton. 

She  likes  me,  and  if  that's  part  of  her  character,  I  like  her. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends?  Loyalty. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers?  Bob  Benchley,  E.  B.  White,  Irwin  Edman, 
and  all  those  guys  who  came  out  of  The  New  Yorker. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction?  Captain  John  Yossarian,  from  Catch-22. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

It's  hard  in  the  world  I  live  in  to  have  heroes. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Bigotry,  people  who  lie  to  you.  politicians  who  lie  because  they  have 

the  power  to  do  so— just  anybody  who  tries  to  BS  you. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

I  am  in  a  place  now  that  the  chances  of  me  being  gone  by  the  time 
this  comes  out  are  pretty  good.  I  have  been  here  for  10  weeks,  and  I've 
seen  all  my  friends  and  loved  ones.  It's  a  beautiful  place.  Where  I  am 
now  is  a  wonderful  place  to  go. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"To  be  or  not  to  be:  that's  a  good  question." 
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LITTLE  CAN  GO  A  LONG  WAY. 


IE  MIDSIZE  HUMMER  H3.  LIVING  UP  TO  THE  OFF-ROAD  REPUTATION  HUMMER  MADE  FAMOUS. 
TIMATED  20  MPG  HIGHWAY*  STARTING  AT  $29,500.T  VEHICLE  SHOWN  $34,450  + 

\  ESTIMATE.  !MSRP.  TAX.  TITLE.  LICENSE.  DEALER  FEES.  INSTALLATION  AND  OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  ARE  EXTRA. 
0O.REAL4WD  ©  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION.  2006. 
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ESTEE  LAUDER 


More  defined. 
More  conditioned. 
More  beautiful  lashes. 

More  Than  Mascara 

with  more  black  impact 

Now  get  intensely  defined,  immensely  expressive  eyes. 
New  advanced  pigment  technology  creates 
the  deepest  jet  black.  Exclusive  Moisture-Binding  Formula 
defines  and  conditions  with  two  moisturizers  for  smooth, 
silky-soft  lashes  that  are  never  flaky,  never  brittle. 
Why  settle  for  less,  when  you  can  have  more? 
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Going  Green 


On  April  18,  ABC  Home  and  Vanity  Fair  celebrated  Vanity  Fair's  first-ever 
Green  Issue  at  ABC  Carpet  and  Home  in  Manhattan.  Hosted  by 
Graydon  Carter  and  ABC's  Pauiette  Cole,  the  event  featured  remarks 
m  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  and  a  performance  by  Academy  Award®- 
ning  percussionist  John  McDowell.  Noted  guests,  including  New  York 
ivernor  George  Pataki,  John  Adams,  Christine  Fanning,  Dan  Lufkin,  and 
ul  Murray,  toasted  the  evening  with  Finlandia®  Vodka  cocktails. 


High-Definition  Lashes 

Brush  then  comb  mascara.  New  defining  lengths. 
Now  brush,  comb,  create.  Brush  side  coats  with 
dramatic,  long-wearing  color.  Comb  side 
separates  to  perfection.  Transform  each  and 
every  lash  with  extreme  length  and  definition. 
This  August  at  clinique.com. 


Sub-Zero  Dream  Kitchen 
2006  Sweepstakes 


Imagine  that  youf  kitchen  re  of  your 

lifestyle— -confidence,  purp 
Your  dream  kitchen  is  now  within  reach.  Sub 
Kohler,  and  Asko  have  teamed  up  to  a 
destination  with  inspiring  ideas  and  valuable  planning 
:j  your  ideal  kitchen. 

Pius,  one  lucky  winner  will  receive  the  kitchen  I; 
always  wanted  in  the  Dream  Kitchen  2006 
For  details  and  to  enter,  visit  di  i 


Own  Vegas 


The  W  Las  Vegas  Hotel,  Casino,  and 
Residences  is  a  luxurious  hotel  and 
condominium  residence.  The  superb 
amenities  include  signature  dining, 
shopping,  nightlife  and  entertainment, 
unparalleled  casino  action,  a  Bliss®  spa, 
an  ultra -luxe  pool,  and  more,  with  the 
energy  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  elegance 
of  W  Hotels®.  For  more  information,  visit 
wlasvegas.com  or  call  866  -WLV-  HOME 
(866-958-4663). 


New 

defining 

lengths. 

Brush,  comb. 
Create.  With 
new  High 
Definition  Lashes 
Brush  Then 
Comb  Mascara. 

Brush -side  coats 
with  dramatic, 
long- wearing  colour. 
Comb -side  separates 
to  perfection. 
Transforms  each 
and  every  lash  with 
extreme  length 
and  definition. 
Allergy  Tested. 
100%  Fragrance  Free. 
Now  at  clinique.com 
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\ unity  Fair  "Reel  Talk" 


On  May  15,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  Vanity  Fair,  and  The  Film  Foundation 
presented  "Reel  Talk."  Held  at  the  Directors  Guild  of  America,  the 
evening  began  with  the  Los  Angeles  premiere  of  Sydney 
Pollack's  documentary,  Sketches  of  Frank  Gehry,  followed  by 
a  lively  discussion  with  the  director  and  moderator  Alexander  Payne. 
A  VIP.  reception  concluded  the  evening,  where  guests  enjoyed 
Level  Vodka  cocktails  and  Gold  and  Hall  wine,  and  got  a  special 
viewing  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  new  Frank  Gehry1"  jewelry  collection. 
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Celebrating  85  years  as  a  luxury  leader,  Gucci  has  created 
a  spectacular  limited-edition  collection.  Each  bag  features 
boldly  re -interpreted  Gucci  horse-bit  hardware  and  is 
adorned  with  a  symbolic  enamel  and  brass  anniversary 
plaque.  Only  available  from  July  to  December  2006,  the 
85th  Gucci  Collection  is  an  exuberant  expression  of  the 
Gucci  design  legacy,  fusing  the  house's  extraordinary 
reputation  of  Tuscan  craftsmanship  and  heritage  with  its 
chic,  sexy,  and  modern  image.  Shop  online  at  gucci.com, 
or  call  800-730-5880  for  store  information. 


Alexander  Payne  and  Sydney  Pollack 


Camp  Freddy 

Camp  Freddy,  the  world's  greatest  cover  band,  has  announced  that  Scott 
Weiland  of  Stone  Temple  Pilots  and  Velvet  Revolver  will  be  joining  Donovan 
Leitch  as  front  man  of  this  rock'n'roll  fraternity.  Along  with  bandmates 
Dave  Navarro,  Billy  Morrison,  Matt  Sorum,  and  Chris  Chaney,  they  are 
recording  an  album  of  rock  cover  songs  that  will  be  out  later  this  year. 
For  more  information,  visit  campfreddy.net. 
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Camp  Freddy 

Burbern  London 

On  March  2,  Burberry  Fragrances,  Bloomingdale's,  and  Vanity  Fair 
celebrated  the  launch  of  Burberry  London,  an  elegant  and  sophisticated 
floral  fragrance  for  women.  Academy  Award*-winning  actress  Rachel 
Weisz,  who  is  the  face  of  Burberry  London,  made  a  special  appearance 

Rachel  Weisz  signing  autographs. 

at 

the  event  and  mingled  with  guests. 
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Functional  can  be  elegant. 


he  Audi  Q7  From  the  creator  of  quattro? 


ie  Audi  Q7  has  arrived.  A  350  'DIN'  hp  V8  or  280  <DIN>  hp  V6*  SUV  that  blends  premium 
erman  craftsmanship  with  the  versatility  of  optional  third-row  seating.  Comprehensive 
deguard^'  airbags*  and  up  to  28  different  seat  configurations.  The  result  is  an  unrivaled 
alance  of  performance  and  utility  -  off-road  or  on  -  delivered  as  only  the  originator  of  quattro 
l-wheel  drive  could.  Functional  yet  elegant,  the  Audi  Q7  makes  the  impossible  possible. 
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SWANK  LOOK 

OSCAR  MACHINE  HILARY  IN  MALIBU 7 


ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MONTH 

•  OUTTAKES:  MORE  HILARY  SWANK  PHOTOS 

•  A  VISIT  TO  THE  LAND  OF  AGENT  ORANGE: 

PHOTOS  BY  JAMES  NACHTWEY 
GUITAR  AS  EROTICA:  PHOTOS  BY  JEAN-BAPTISTE  MONDI 


FEATURES 

126  THE  LADY'S  ON  A  ROLL  Winning  two  Oscars  has 
helped  Hilary  Swank  heal  the  pain  of  a  youth  spent  sleeping 
in  cars  and  on  borrowed  floors,  but  her  divorce  from  Chad 
Lowe  has  prompted  a  fresh  round  of  soul-searching.  With 
three  new  movies  on  the  way,  including  Brian  De  Palma's 
Vie  Black  Dahlia,  Swank  tells  Leslie  Bennetts  why  even 
Lowe's  courageous  embrace  of  sobriety  couldn't  save  their 
marriage.  Photographs  by  Patrick  Demarchelier. 

132  THE  GOOD  LIFE  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Richard  Merkin 
spotlight  Tony  Bennett  as  the  crooner  celebrates  his  80th 
birthday  with  a  new  album  of  all-star  duets. 

134  A  FLOWERING  EVIL  Last  January,  acclaimed  naturalist 
and  wildlife  filmmaker  Joan  Root  was  gunned  down  with  an 
AK-47  in  her  bedroom.  Four  men  have  been  charged  with 
attempted  robbery,  but  some  friends  and  neighbors  in  Kenya's 
"Happy  Valley"  believe  it  was  a  contract  killing.  Traveling 
to  ecologically  endangered  Lake  Naivasha,  Mark  Seal  learns 
how  an  impassioned  crusade  may  have  made  Root  some 
mortal  enemies.  Photographs  by  Guillaume  Bonn. 

144  A  ROCK  OF  HER  OWN  A  year  ago.  Sheryl  Crow 

had  it  all— nine  Grammys.  the  body  of  a  woman  half  her  age 
and  an  engagement  to  cycling  superstar  Lance  Armstrong. 
Then  a  sudden  breakup  and  a  shocking  diagnosis  of  breast 
cancer  turned  her  world  upside  down.  Meeting  with  Crow 
on  her  new  U.S.  tour,  Frank  DiGiacomo  finds  the  fully 
recovered  44-year-old  looking  bravely  down  the  winding 
road.  Photographs  by  Norman  Jean  Roy. 

150  G.E.'S  GREEN  LIGHT  Amanda  Griscom  Little  and 

Christian  Witkin  spotlight  the  new  management  team  at  the 
oldest  industrial  conglomerate  on  the  planet,  G.E..  which  is 
making  cleaner  technology  better  business. 

152  ILLUSIONS  OF  ARBUS  More  than  20  years  after  it  was 
optioned,  Patricia  Bosworth's  biography  of  photographer 
Diane  Arbus  has  finally  become  a  movie— Fur,  starring 
Nicole  Kidman  and  Robert  Downey  Jr.  Recalling  her 
friendship  with  Arbus.  whose  1971  suicide  sealed  a  major 
artistic  legacy,  Bosworth  traces  the  project's  incredible 
(and  incredibly  frustrating)  journey  through  the  hands  of 
some  of  Hollywood's  heaviest  hitters.  Portraits  by 
Mary  Ellen  Mark. 
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AFTER  EXPLORING  THE  FARTHEST  REACHES  OF  THE  EARTH, 
WE  TURNED  OUR  ATTENTION  SKYWARD. 

On  April  6th,  the  LR3  navigated  a  plane  9,000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Nice  to  Corsica.  See  how  at  landroverusa.com. 
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GOOD  VIBRATIONS 

MARY  HUGHES  AND  MIKI  DORA,  1961 
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158   O  BROTHER,  WHERE  ART  THOU?  Minimalist 
architect  John  Pawson  is  known  for  designing  Calvin 
Klein  stores  and  luxury  apartments,  but  his  latest  project 
serves  a  higher  purpose.  Touring  the  grounds  of  Pawson's 
hauntingly  beautiful  new  Trappist  monastery  in  the 
Czech  Republic,  Matt  Tyrnauer  gets  a  rare  glimpse  of  a 
cloistered— and  chic!— existence.  Photographs  by 
Todd  Eberle. 

164  RAISING  RAMON  A  Firooz  Zahedi  and  Bruce  Handy 
spotlight  90-year-old  children's-book  author  Beverly  Cleary, 
whose  imagination  unleashed  Ramona  Quimby  on  the  world. 

166  MALIBU'S  LOST  BOYS  With  Hollywood's  beach-movie 
craze  and  /.//^-magazine  spreads,  Malibu's  underground 
surfer  culture  lost  its  50s  innocence  in  a  haze  of  drugs  and 
decadence.  Anticipating  a  biography  of  surfing's  dark 
prince,  Miki  "da  Cat"  Dora,  Sheila  Weller  resurrects  the 
rebellious  ride  of  America's  first  wave-catchers,  whose 
passion  sent  some  to  celebrity,  some  to  jail,  and  a  few  to 
their  graves.  Photographs  by  Norman  Jean  Roy. 


F  A  N  F  A  I  R 

67   31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Ward  show— The  Glamour  Girls  conquer  the  coffee 
table.  The  Cultural  Divide.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type. 
Matt  Tyrnauer  highlights  hot  new  designs  and  maps 
Manhattan's  architectural  future.  Aaron  Gell  on 
Harry  Benson's  iconic  images;  Christine  Muhlke  tests 
Badgley  and  Mischka's  new  fragrance;  A.  Scott  Berg 
finds  novel  treasure  in  Bel  Air. 


COLUMNS 

82  MARTY  WITH  AN  M  Martin  Short  has  turned  that 
B-list-celebrity  fallback— the  one-man  Broadway  show— 
into  a  hilarious  satire  of  show-business  narcissism. 
As  Martin  Short:  Fame  Becomes  Me  opens.  James  Wolcott 
wonders  why  superstar  status  has  eluded  one  of  the 
great  comic  geniuses  of  our  age.  Photographs  by 
Mark  Seliger. 

90   A  RIVIERA  ROW  Neither  stormy  weather  nor  anti- 
American  boorishness  can  spoil  the  Cannes  Film  Festival 
for  Dominick  Dunne,  who  also  stops  in  Paris,  where  a 
chance  encounter  at  the  Ritz  brings  him  face-to-face  with 
questions  about  Princess  Diana's  death.  Photograph  by 
Jonathan  Becker. 
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Halle  Berry  is  wearing  Colorstay  Soft  &  Smooth'  Lipcolor 


KBU 


COLORSTAY 

SOFT  & 
SMOOTH" 

LIPCOLOR 

STAYS  GORGEOUS.  STAYS  CREAMY.  STAYS  ON. 

Exclusive  SoftFlex"  for  hours  and  hours  of  luscious, 

feel-good  color  in  one  smooth  step. 

Flaking  or  caking?  Forget  it. 

36  sexy  shades,  from  sheer  to  full 


SHEER  PLUM 
SHEER  WATERMELON 
NATURAL  CASHMERE 


FABULOUS  FIG 


SMOOTH  COFFEE 


SMOOTHEST  WINE 


SATIN  ROSEWOOD 


RASPBERRY  MOUSSE 


revlon.com 

©2006  Revlon  Consumer  Products  Corporation 


AND  J*.        IC 
COLLIDE  ON  A 
STAR-STUDDED 
NIGHT  OF 
STYLE  AND 
SOUND 


A  Conde  Nast  Media  Group  production 

Curated  by  Elton  John 

Performances  by 

Christina  Aguilera  •  Beyonce  •  The  Black  Eyed  Peas 

Daddy  Yankee  -Jamie  Foxx  •  Faith  Hill  •  Elton  John  •  Tim  McGraw 

The  Pussycat  Dolls  •  Rihanna  •  Scissor  Sisters  •  Kanye  West 

...and  other  top  recording  artists 


Brought  to  you  by  CHEVROLET  •  CINGULAR  •  CITI  •  LOREAL  PARIS 

kr.fashionrocks06.com 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  MADE  OF? 


THURMAN  and  her  Link  Diamonds  Chronograph 


SWISS  AVANT-GARDE  SINCE  1860 
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STRONG  ENOUGH 

ROCK  'N'  ROLL  GODDESS  SHERYL  CROW  IN  LA.  .  .  . 
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96  WASHINGTON  BABYLON  With  the  conviction  last 
November  of  Randall  "Duke"  Cunningham  on  charges 
of  bribery  and  tax  evasion,  investigators  are  lifting  the 
lid  on  a  festering  network  of  alleged  corruption  linking 
Republican  lawmakers  to  shady  defense  contractors.  As 
prosecutors  continue  to  follow  the  money,  Judy  Bachrach 
explores  an  underworld  where  political  favors  were  paid 
for  in  yachts,  houses,  and  Persian  rugs,  not  to  mention  fat 
envelopes  of  cash. 

106  THE  VIETNAM  SYNDROME  In  the  1960s,  the 
United  States  blanketed  the  Mekong  River  delta  with 
Agent  Orange,  a  chemical  defoliant  more  devastating  than 
napalm.  Thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
Christopher  Hitchens  visits  a  land  where  the  poisoned 
legacy  lives  on  in  the  children  whose  deformities  it  is  said 
to  have  caused.  Photographs  by  James  Nachtwey. 

112  CLICK  HERE  FOR  CONSPIRACY  Most  Americans 
dismiss  9/11  conspiracy  theories  as  crackpot  fantasies,  but 
that  didn't  stop  Dylan  Avery,  22.  and  Korey  Rowe,  23, 
from  assailing  the  official  version  of  events  in  their  much- 
Googled  documentary,  Loose  Change.  As  they  prepare 
a  third  edition,  Nancy  Jo  Sales  explains  how  a  movie 
produced  on  a  laptop  for  S6,000  has  given  new  life  to  the 
"9/1 1  Truth"  movement  and  made  millions  of  Americans 
go  "Hmm ..."  Portraits  by  Gasper  Tringale. 
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121   PEN  A  DUES  Kate  Reardon  toasts  the  illustrious  crowd  in 
Cannes  for  V.F.  Camera.  Bruce  Feirstein  uncovers  another 
Presidential  Daily  Briefing. 
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50   EDITOR'S  LETTER 

54  CONTRIBUTORS 

60  LETTERS  Deconstructing  Cheney 

80   PLANETARIUM  Loosen  up.  Leo 

192  CREDITS 

194  PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Sherry  Lansing 
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Honda  thinking  in  action. 


When  it  comes  to  talking  about  the  environment,  we  let  our  products  speak  for  themselves. 

In  1974,  Honda  introduced  the  ingeniously  simple  Civic  CVCC.  World-changing  for  its  fuel  efficiency 
and  low  emissions,  the  CVCC  demonstrated  our  spirited  commitment  to  environmentally  responsible 
technology  Many  other  firsts  were  to  follow,  such  as  the  first  hybrid  vehicle  sold  in  North  America  and 
the  first  government-certified  fuel-cell  car.  This  legacy  of  innovation  and  acting  on  our  beliefs  is  what  we 
call  our  Environmentology  And  it's  seen  in  every  Honda  product,  like  the  2006  50-mpg*  Civic  Hybrid. 


The  Power  of  Dreams 


'Based  on  2006  EPA  mileage  estimates:  50  combined.  49  city/51  highway.  Use  for  comparison  purposes  only.  Actual  mileage  may  vary 
©2006  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc.  environmentology.honda.com 
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...an  online  "Roundtable1  with  the  air  of  an  intimate  dinner  party 

...an  assortment  of  original  Web-only  stories  and  videos, 
pop-culture  reviews  and  interviews,  photo  essays,  outtakes.  and  party  pictures 

...  a  lattice  of  links  to  250  of  the  Net's  top  blogs  and  gossip 
sites,  news  and  opinion  pages,  and  portals  for  Hollywood  and  the  arts 

...  a  lively  "Forum  for  the  days  dish 
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WE  PUT  A  CLOCK  IN  IT  TO 
REMIND  YOU  THAT  TIME  IS  NOT  STANDING  STILL. 

Introducing  the  new  2006  Lincoln  Zephyr. 

Every  minute.  Every  second.  Every  split  second  counts.  Lincoln  Zephyr. 

With  heated  and  cooled  front  seats,*  DVD-based  navigation*  and 

THX™  II  Certified  premium  sound*  Every  mile  is  a  defining  moment. 


Starting  at  -29,660" 
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Big  Bo        rf  Bad  Weather 


Tn  mid-May.  I  set  off  for  Cap 
d'Antibes  in  the  South  of 
France  for  the  first  leg  of  an 
annual  two-week  European 
trip— business  largely,  but  this 
time  also  a  respite  from  conversations 
about  the  war.  the  administration, 
and  who  the  Democratic  presidential 
challenger  would  be.  as  well  as  from 
the  clamor  at  the  house  next  door  to 
mine,  where,  for  going  on  two  and 
a  half  years,  workmen  have  been  re- 
storing the  place  to  a  splendor  it  never  knew.  My  official  excuse 
for  being  in  this  magical  part  of  the  world  was  to  host  a  dinner  we 
give  at  the  Hotel  du  Cap  during  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  The 
established  drill  for  the  night  follows  this  general  rule:  150  or  so 
come  for  the  actual  meal  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  then  roughly  twice  that  number  arrive  later  in  the 
evening  for  a  party  that  spills  out  into  the  area  around  the  infinity 
pool  perched  on  the  rocky  shore. 

Weather  becomes  a  defining  moment  in  any  large-scale  event. 
The  day  before  our  dinner,  the  seas  were  calm,  and  in  the  in- 
let in  front  of  the  hotel  were  moored  some  of  the  great  boats  of 
the  world:  Barry  Diller*s  Mikado,  Ronald  Perelman's  Ultima  III. 
Charles  Simonyi's  Skat,  and  a  newcomer.  Bushido.  the  sleek  black- 
and-teak  sailboat  belonging  to  Taki  Theodoracopulos.  Around  the 
corner  was  Larry  Ellison"s  452-foot  Rising  Sun.  and  the  second- 
largest  boat  in  Paul  Allen's  fleet.  Tatoosh. 

When  the  dinner  is  on  and  the  boats  are  all  lit  up,  depending 
on  your  mood  and  dress,  you  can  feel  like  Scott  or  Zelda.  It  real- 
ly does  take  you  back  to  another,  more  glamorous  time.  The  day 
of  our  dinner,  however,  the  skies  darkened  and  the  seas  picked 
up,  crashing  over  the  hotel's  jetty,  where  visitors  normally  come 
ashore.  Most  of  the  boats  went  into  bays  where  the  water  was  calm- 
er, but  even  then  it  was  a  rough  time  getting  from  boat  to  tender 
to  shore,  and  many  of  the  women  arrived  with  sea- 
spray  treatments  courtesy 
of  Mother. Nature.  The 
evening  had  a  distinctly 
Poseidon-isb  feel  about  it. 
And,  in  a  way.  that  gave  it 
its  personality. 

It  was  perhaps  fitting 
that  weather  played  such 
a  big  part  in  the  dinner, 
which  had  been  moved 
inside,  inasmuch  as  the 
later  part  of  the  evening 
was  in  honor  of  former  vice 
president  Al  Gore,  whose 

documentary  about  global  warming.  An  Inconvenient 
Truth,  had  just  premiered  in  Cannes  to  almost  universal 
praise.  Gore  arrived  with  Tipper,  their  son,  Al  II  I.  their 
middle  daughter.  Kristin,  two  of  the  film's  producers. 
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Laurie  David  and  Lawrence  Bender, 
and  its  director,  Davis  Guggenheim. 
I  was  standing  near  the  entrance 
to  the  dining  room  at  one  point  when 
I  noticed  that  a  radiant  Mia  Farrow 
had  come  in  with  two  young  boys. 
One  of  them  was  Tomas  Wooler,  her 
co-star  in  the  remake  of  The  Omen. 
and  the  other  was  Freddie  High- 
more,  the  young  actor  who  was  in 
Finding  Never/and.  The  only  time 
I  had  seen  Farrow  in  the  flesh  was 
last  summer  in  Court  No.  13,  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in 
London,  where  she  was  Roman  Polanski's  star  witness  in  the 
libel  suit  he  brought  and  won  against  Vanity  Fair.  I  introduced 
myself  and  we  chatted  for  a  while  about  the  trial  and  the  area 
in  Connecticut  where  we  both  have  homes,  and  then  she  re- 
turned to  her  charges  for  the  night.  (Curiously  enough,  on  my 
last  day  in  Europe,  I  was  in  London  and  bumped  into  another 
veteran  of  Court  No.  13,  our  barrister  in  the  case.  Tom  Shields.) 

The  day  following  our  dinner.  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to 
drive  the  new  Bugatti  Veyron,  the  fastest  and  most  expensive 
production  car  in  the  world.  It  costs  well  north  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  they  say  it  can  accelerate  faster  than  a  commercial  jetliner.  I  was 
suffering  from  a  mild  case  of  what  we  refer  to  around  the  office  as 
"cocktail  flu."  and  my  hand-eye  coordination  was  probably  not  what 
it  should  have  been.  But  I'm  a  car  guy  and  I  wasn't  going  to  pass 
up  this  opportunity.  At  one  point,  as  I  was  whipping  along  the  sea 
edge  of  the  twisting  Corniche  toward  Monaco,  using  a  third  of  the 
car's  1,001  horsepower  and  burning  more  gasoline  per  minute  than 
I  would  have  liked  the  global  warming  crew  to  know  about,  I  had  a 
revelation:  I  could  die  in  this  car.  That  was  the  bad  news.  The  good 
news  was  that  /  would  die  in  a  Bugatti.  In  the  South  of  France.  Visions 
of  Isadora  Duncan  and  Princess  Grace  were  not  far  from  my  mind 
as  I  eased  the  pedal  back  on  this  amazing  feat  of  engineering. 

The  period  around  the  time  of  the  Vanity  Fair  dinner  has  be- 
come something  of  a  routine.  The  next  day.  Diller  and  his  wife. 

Diane  von  Furstenberg.  gave  a 

lunch  for  friends  on  their  boat. 

And  the  day  after  that,  Jean  Pigoz- 

zi  gave  an  equally  festive  lunch  at 

Villa  Dorane,  his  home  next  to  the 

Hotel  du  Cap.  (Jean  and  I  have 

a  spotty  history.  Fifteen  years 

ago.  he  and  Charles  Saatchi  bought 

Spy  magazine  from  me  and  my  two    - 

partners,  Kurt  Andersen  and  Tom    ; 


SORELY  MISSED 

Photographers  Slim  Aarons  and 

Arnold  Newman.  The  two  men, 

who  both  shot  for  Vanity  Fair,  died  within 

a  week  of  each  other  this  spring. 
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Bonnie  Clearwater  of  MOCA  and 
Gordon  Thompson  III  with  Bellcys  Nerey. 


\n  \il!ul  Evening 

On  April  4,  Cole  Haan  and 

Vanity  Fair  presented  a  spring 

ainway  show  to  benefit  the  North 

Miami  Museum  of  Contemporary 

Art's  mOCa  Shakers.  Held  at  Cole 

Haan  at  the  Village  of  Merrick 

Park  in  Miami  and  hosted  by  Emmy 

Award*-winning  journalist  Belkys 

event  featured  the  newest 
Cole  Haan  fashions,  unveiled  by 
^ative  director, 
;pson  III. 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Phillips.  I  left  shorth  after  the  purchase 
and  Pigozzi  was  pissed.  We  didn't  talk  for 
10  years  or  more,  until  we  were  brought 
together  by  von  Furstenberg.  Pigozzi  is  a 
man  of  well-known  charms,  and  we  are 
friends  again.)  That  night.  Perelman  gave 
a  party  on  his  boat  similar  to  the  one  he 
throws  in  St.  Barth's  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
the  day  before  his  birthday. 

4  little  more  than  a  week  later,  I  was 
rVwith  Gore  again.  Vanity  Fair  had 
brought  him  to  Hay-on-Wye,  the  small 
town  in  Wales  with  38  bookstores  that  is 
now  host  to  the  world's  dominant  liter- 
ary festival.  On  a  wind-whipped  Monday 
night  Gore  was  to  deliver  the  live  version 
of  his  An  Inconvenient  Truth  presentation 
to  a  packed  house— or,  rather,  tent.  My  sole 
responsibility  was  to  introduce  him.  I'm  not 
particularly  good  in  front  of  crowds,  and 
my  performance  that  evening  was  weak. 
Catastrophic,  some  might  say.  Halfway 
through  my  minute-long  introduction,  my 
mind  went  completely  blank.  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  Gore's  movie.  I  paused  for 
what  seemed  like  an  eternity  until  finally 
one  kind  audience  member  stood  up  and 
shouted.  "An  Inconvenient  Truthl"  Gore, 
fortunately,  fared  much  better,  and  at  the 
end  he  received  that  rarity  in  the  U.K.,  a 
standing  ovation. 

The  organizers  of  the  festival  thought 
I  might  like  to  stay  at  an  "organic"  inn 
nearby.  I  came  to  understand  that  the  term 
"organic."  when  applied  to  a  place  of  lodg- 
ing, is  code  for  scratchy  toilet  paper,  thin 
towels,  low  water  pressure,  and  spotty  ser- 
vice. I  further  learned  that  they  had  put  the 
former  vice  president  up  there  as  well;  and 
that  the  bed  in  his  room  was  a  futon.  To 
his  very  great  credit,  I  didn't  hear  a  peep 
of  complaint  from  him. 

I  had  also  been  talked  into  doing  a  panel 
discussion  at  Hay  on  the  state  of  American 
affairs.  My  fellow  panelists  were  my  esti- 
mable colleague  Christopher  Hitchens  (a 
Hay  regular,  he  assured  me  that  the  crowd 
would  love  us)  and  Gary  Younge,  a  colum- 
nist and  the  New  York  correspondent  for 


The  Guardian.  Alan  Yentob,  creative  direc- 
tor of  the  BBC.  served  as  moderator.  Al- 
most immediately,  the  discussion  became 
bogged  down  on  the  war  in  Iraq— w  ith 
Hitchens  still  clinging  to  the  invasion's  le- 
gitimacy and  necessity.  At  one  point  a  man 
with  sandals  and  elastic-waist  pants  stood 
up  and  told  us  we  were  boring.  The  crow  d 
murmured  in  agreement.  I  couldn't  argue 
with  him;  at  this  point,  talking  about  the 
Iraq  war  is  like  arguing  whether  the  earth  is 
flat  or  round.  But  I  did  feel  bad  for  Younge, 
whom  I  found  to  be  both  entertaining  and 
original  in  his  opinions. 

4  few  days  later,  I  got  word  that  an  old 
IT  friend.  Slim  Aarons.  had  died.  Slim 
was  89,  but  the  wit  and  sparkle  that  eased 
his  long  career  as  the  photographer  of  the 
Wasp  Establishment,  the  old  Hollywood 
colony,  and  the  postwar  jet  set  never  left 
him.  His  beat,  he  used  to  say,  was  "at- 
tractive people  doing  attractive  things  in 
attractive  places."  And  at  that,  there  was 
none  better.  Every  few  months,  Vanity 
Fair's,  Jonathan  Becker  and  I  would  have 
lunch  at  Gallagher's,  the  venerable  steak 
house  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  with 
Slim,  his  best  friend,  Frank  Zachary,  and  a 
revolving  group  of  photographers  from  the 
old  days  of  Life,  Look,  and  Holiday.  They 
would  celebrate  birthdays  and  reminisce, 
and  Jonathan  and  I  would  sit  and  listen.  A 
few  days  after  getting  back  to  New  York. 
I  learned  that  another  regular  from  those 
Gallagher's  lunches,  Arnold  Newman, 
had  died  at  the  age  of  88.  Arnold  was  a 
photographer  more  in  the  mold  of  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson  and  Walker  Evans,  shoot- 
ing largely  in  black  and  white  and  incor- 
porating the  subject's  environment  in  his 
portraits.  Both  Slim  and  Arnold  shot  for 
Vanity  Fair,  and  their  deaths  come  on  the 
heels  of  the  loss  of  three  other  great  V.F. 
photographers  in  recent  years:  Helmut 
Newton.  Herb  Ritts,  and  David  Seidner. 
Slim  and  Arnold  were  giants  in  their  field. 
They  will  be  sorely  missed  by  colleagues 
and  fans  alike.  And  those  lunches  will 
never  be  the  same.     -GRAYDON  CARTER 


ON  THE  COVER 

Hilary  Swank  wears  a  bikini  by  La  Perla  Mare. 
Hair  products  by  Kerastase.  Makeup  products 
by  Guerlain.  Hair  by  Chris  McMillan.  Makeup 
by  Christian  McCulloch.  Manicure  by  Tom 
Bachik.  Props  and  set  styled  by  Dave  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Thurnauer.  Styled  by  Michael  Roberts. 
Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Patrick 
Demarchelier  in  Malibu,  California, 
on  May  6,  2006. 
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Spring  Kling 


Bloomingdale's  and  Vanity  Fair 
hosted  a  special  Spring  Fling 
Fashion  event  to  benefit  The 

Fresh  Air  Fund  on  April  19 

at  Bloomingdale's  59th  Street 

in  New  York  City.  Vanity  Fair 

readers  and  Fresh  Air  Fund 

supporters  turned  out  to  shop 

the  latest  Y.E.S.  collections, 

receive  makeup  applications 

from  Dior,  and  enjoy  music 

spun  by  D.J.  Cat. 


Hampton 

Luxiir 


Keep  your  Hamptons  weekends 

stress-free  by  traveling  from 
Manhattan  aboard  the  Hampton 
Luxury  Liner's  spacious,  relaxing 

bus  service,  departing  hourly. 
Each  elegant  motor  coach  offers 

beverage  music,  a 

newsstar  :ird 

eats. 
e.  Arrive  refreshed. 
■  only  S24.90  each  way. 
For  reservations  and  details, 
hamptonluxuryliner.com. 


Leslie  Bennetts 


Given  Hilary  Swank's  hardscrabble 
upbringing,  contributing  editor  Leslie 
Bennetts  figured  she  wouldn't  fit  any 
stereotype  of  spoiled-star  entitlement,  but 
she  was  deeply  impressed  with  Swank's 
fierce  drive  as  well  as  her  utter  lack  of 
pretension.  "Hilary  is  really  remarkable," 
says  Bennetts.  "She's  an  entirely  self- 
created  person."  Now  that  Swank  is 
divorcing  Chad  Lowe,  whom  she  lived 
with  from  the  age  of  18,  she  is  going 
through  the  process  of  self-creation  all 
over  again.  "She's  re-inventing  herself, 
and  starting  a  new  life,"  Bennetts 
says.  "It's  a  life  that  she's  never  lived 
before,  as  an  adult  flying  solo." 


Mark  Seal 


Kenya  was  far  from 
contributing  editor  Mark  Seal's 
mind  when  he  learned  about 
Joan  Root's  shooting:  he  was 
on  vacation  on  a  beach  in  the 
Caribbean,  with  a  margarita  in 
one  hand  and  a  fax  of  the  New- 
York  Times  digest  in  the  other, 
trying  to  relax.  But  when  he  saw 
a  one-paragraph  item  headlined 

CONSERVATIONIST  KILLED,    it 

just  jumped  off  the  page," 
Seal  says.  "I  noticed  a  few  key 
phrases:  'wildlife  documentaries,' 
'nominated  for  an  Oscar,'  and 
'narrated  by  Orson  Welles.'  " 
When  he  researched  it  further, 
Seal  says,  "a  whole  world  opened 
up.  Alan  and  Joan  Root  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Indiana  Jones. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  much 
wilder— and  sadder— story 
than  I  ever  imagined." 
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James  Nachh\e\ 


"My  decision  to  become  a 
photographer  was  inspired 
by  photographs  from  the 
Vietnam  War,"  says  James 
Nachtwey,  who  photographed 
alleged  cross-generational 
victims  of  Agent  Orange  for 
"The  Vietnam  Syndrome." 
appearing  on  page  106. 
"The  effects  of  war  no  longer 
end  when  the  shooting  stops," 
he  says.  "In  Vietnam,  Agent 
Orange  continues  to  plague  the  country.''  Over  the  past  25  years,  Nachtwey,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  war  photographers,  has  captured  searing  images  in  some  of  the  most 
strife-ridden  locations,  including  Bosnia,  Nicaragua.  Rwanda,  and  Afghanistan. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    59 
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Patrick  Demarchelier 

Although  contributing 
photographer  Patrick  Demarchelier 
has  been  shooting  for  Vanity  Fair 
for  only  two  years,  he  has  worked  for 
the  top  fashion  magazines  for  the 
past  three  decades.  With  his  pictures 
appearing  regularly  in  Vogue, 
British  Vogue,  and  French  Vogue, 
Demarchelier,  who  shot  Hilary  Swank 
for  this  month's  cover,  has  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
sought-after  portrait  and  fashion 
photographers.  And  while  it  might 
seem  easy  to  make  beautiful  women 
look  great,  the  master  photographer 
knows  it  usually  is  not.  "So  many- 
factors  go  into  a  shoot.  Every  day 

',s  a  new  challenge,  but  Hilary  was  a  hard  worker  and  full  of  energy.  It  was 

easy.'*  O.K..  so  sometimes  it  is. 


Sheila  Welle 


r 


For  Sheila  Weller,  whose  six  books  include 

two  New  York  Times  best-sellers,  discovering 

the  hidden  history  of  Southern  California 

surfers  (page  166)  started  at  her  Beverly 

High  reunion.  "As  I  listened,  over  pounding 

Motown,  to  my  old  neighbor  Larry  Shaw's 

childhood  horror  stories,  I  realized  what 

demons  surfers  were  exorcising  by  ditching 

school  to  be  mascots  for  that  Robin  Hood 

of  the  waves,  Miki  Dora."  A  senior 

contributing  editor  for  Glamour  (her  articles 

took  third  place  at  the  National  Headliner 

Awards  last  year),  Weller  is  at  work  on 

a  book  about  the  lives  and  work  of  Carole 

King,  Joni  Mitchell,  and  Carly  Simon,  for 

Atria.  She  also  maintains  an  umbilical  relationship  to  Vanity  Fair  through  her  son, 

Jonathan  Kelly,  executive  assistant  to  editor  Graydon  Carter. 


Man  Ellen  Mark 


For  this  issue,  acclaimed  photographer 
Mary  Ellen  Mark  visited  Steiner  Studios, 
in  Brooklyn,  to  shoot  Nicole  Kidman. 
Robert  Downey  Jr..  and  other  cast  members 
from  the  upcoming  Diane  Arbus- 
inspired  film,  Fur.  "The  actors  came  into 
a  sound  studio,  so  it  wasn't  exactly  on 
set,"  Mark  says,  "but  the  photographs  are 
meant  to  be  in  character."  Although  Mark 
^  WW'  :  is  well  known  for  her  iconic  images 

'il         ^^^      ■     ^Jm  #,  that  tackle  social  issues.  she"s  no  stranger 

to  Hollywood— she  has  shot  on  the  sets 
of  films  ranging  from  Apocalypse  Now 
and  One  Flew  over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  to 
Satyricon  and  many  of  Tim  Burton's, 
including  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory.  "It  is  always  fascinating  to  photograph 
talented  people.  I've  learned  so  much  by  watching  great  actors  act  and  great  directors 
direct."  Her  latest  book,  Exposure  (Phaidon),  is  now  available  in  paperback. 


Mary  Ellen  Mark  at  the  Twins  Days  Festival 
in  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  August  2002. 
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DECONSTRUCTING  CHENEY 

Claws  are  out  for  the  V.P.  and  V.E;  Cooper  is  super;  recasting  Animal  House; 
New  Orleans:  open  for  tourists;  George  Wayne's  bad  behavior;  and  "Wake  up,  America! 


M 


I  applaud  Todd  Purdum  for  his  article 
on  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  ["A 
Face  Only  a  President  Could  Love," 
June].  Cheney  has  made  a  mockery  of 
our  centuries-old  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  On  his  watch,  politics 
has  trumped  all  other  things  within  this 
administration:  a  sensible  foreign  policy, 
science,  and  even  emergency  management, 
to  name  a  few.  You  have  to  tip  your  hat 
to  the  Republicans,  however,  as  they  sold 
him  as  the  sensible,  experienced  Washing- 
ton veteran  who  would  guide  President 
Bush  in  the  areas  where  he 
was  inexperienced.  Guide 
Bush  he  has,  though  he  has 
dragged  both  the  administra- 
tion and  our  country  down  in 
the  process. 

STEVEN  M.  CLAYTON 
Ocean.  New  Jersey 

TODD  PURDUM  proves  to 
his  new  employer  that  he 
has  the  right  stuff  to  be  Van- 
ity Fair's  national  editor:  he 
writes  the  piece  that  extends 
the  magazine's  bias.  But 
there's  a  problem  with  the 
story's  flimsy  premise:  if  a 
fun-loving  young  politico 
had  morphed  into  a  dark, 
all-powerful,  super-secretive, 
malevolent  presence,  he 
would  not  have  submitted  to  the  interview. 
Could  it  be  that  the  vice  president,  consis- 
tent with  his  nature,  holds  out  the  small 
hope  that  writers  have  a  commitment  to  a 
balanced  story?  Banish  that  thought!  An 
alternative  premise  to  Purdum's,  how- 
ever, emerges  from  the  bare  bones  of  his 
narrative.  Relationships  cultivated  while 
Cheney  served  in  Congress,  relationships 
forged  while  he  served  as  secretary  of  de- 
fense, and  relationships  developed  while 
he  was  vice  president  have  little  in  com- 
mon. Could  it  be  that  journalists,  rather 
than  Dick  Cheney,  have  grown  churlish 
over  the  years?  Now,  that's  the  story  we'd 
like  to  see  in  Vanity  Fair. 

CELESTE  COLGAN 
Denver,  Colorado 

I  WAS  RIVETED  by  the  photograph  of 
Dick  Cheney  and  Donald  Rumsfeld  in 
the  June  issue.  I  simply  could  not  turn 
the  page.  Our  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary of  defense  were  obviously  having  a 


serious  discussion  while  seated  at  the 
picnic  table.  Were  they  expressing  any 
regrets  about  our  invasion  of  Iraq?  Did 
they  talk  of  sleepless  nights  worrying  over 
the  fatalities  and  disabling  injuries,  not 
only  of  our  men  and  women,  but  also  of 
thousands  of  innocent  Iraqis,  including 
their  children?  Did  they  wonder  how  they 
could  possibly  have  thought  that  they  could 
solve  the  centuries-old  hostility  between 
the  Shiites  and  the  Sunnis?  Well,  we  don't 
know  what  they  were  thinking,  but  I  do 
know  that  I  am  heartbroken  over  the  hu- 


man suffering  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
actions  of  those  two  men  and  a  few  others 
in  the  Bush  administration. 

CELESTE  WRIGHT 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

THE  SCARIEST  PART  of  Todd  Purdum's 
attempt  to  expose  the  enigma  that  is  Dick 
Cheney  is  how  easily  Cheney  and  com- 
pany manipulated  the  author.  Purdum's 
kid-gloves  treatment  and  selective  avoid- 
ance of  follow-up  questions  about  pre-war 
intelligence,  Halliburton  contracts,  inten- 
tional violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, and  domestic  spying  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  left 
me  wondering  about  Cheney's  underlying 
conditions  for  this  "interview."  Purdum 
strives  mightily  to  convince  us  that  Cheney 
is  both  complex  and  misunderstood,  but 
nothing  in  the  article  contradicts  John 
Perry  Barlow's  description  of  Cheney  as  a 
"global  sociopath." 

Washington  Post  columnist  Robert  Kagan 


recently  quoted  James  Madison  in  describ- 
ing "the  great  struggle  of  the  epoch  between 
liberty  and  despotism,"  and,  if  nothing  else, 
this  article  makes  it  clear  which  side  of  that 
struggle  Cheney  has  chosen  to  support. 

JASON  S.  SHAPIRO 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico 


AN  ANCHOR  IN  THE  STORM 

IN  OUR  CULTURE  of  endless  celebrity 
adoration,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  someone 
like  Anderson  Cooper  take 
center  stage,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ["Anderson  Cooper's 
Private  Storm,"  by  Anderson 
Cooper,  June].  I  understand 
the  need  for  magazines  to 
capitalize  on  the  power  of  the 
almighty  "It"  actors  or  ac- 
tresses—they sell  magazines. 
But  thank  you  for  bucking 
the  trend  this  time.  Cooper 
is  a  first-rate  news  correspon- 
dent who  clearly  possesses  a 
selfless  dedication  and  pas- 
sion for  his  job.  He  was  a 
standout  in  his  coverage  of 
Hurricane  Katrina,  and  it's 
nice  to  see  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing the  credit  he  deserves. 

CATHERINE  NESSA 
New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 

ANDERSON  COOPER  is  not,  as  he  says,  "let- 
ting New  Orleans  down."  On  the  contrary, 
his  devotion  to  our  city  during  its  worst  hour 
brings  the  possibility  for  change.  By  telling  it 
like  it  is,  and  continuing  to  tell  it,  he  ensures 
that  we  won't  be  forgotten.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  Vanity  Fair  for  keeping  us  on  the 
radar  screen.  Our  suffering  may  be  old  news 
to  those  drawn  to  the  latest  and  greatest  sto- 
ry, but  it  is  still  very  real  to  us. 

ELIZABETH  KLEINVELD 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

AFTER  READING  the  article  on  Ander- 
son Cooper,  my  husband  and  I  both 
came  away  feeling  empty  and  wondering 
what  all  the  fuss  over  Mr.  Cooper  is 
about. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  Cooper's 
celebrity  would  be  as  profound  if  his 
mother  were  not  the  infamous  Gloria 
Vanderbilt.  While  I  agree  that  he  has  ex- 
perienced tragedies  in  his  life,  I  would  be 
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IR  BAGS  SAVE  LIVES.  ALL-WHEEL 
RIVE  SAVES  AIR  BAGS.  IT'S  WHAT 
AKES  A  SUBARU.  A  SUBARU. 


N 


v/V 


t  Subaru,  we  believe  the  best  accidents  are  the  ones  you  avoiu.  mm.ii  is 
9  Tribeca  relies  on  more  than  just  air  bags  to  save  lives.  It  also  has  standard  features  like  road-hugging  all-wheel 
ive,  a  250-horsepower  boxer  engine  for  balance,  and  Vehicle  Dynamics  Control.  Because  while  we're  proud  the 
9  Tribeca  received  the  highest  rating  in  all  government  crash  tests*  we'd  prefer  it  if  our  air  bags  didn't  get  much 
lal-world  use.  To  learn  more  about  the  Subaru  B9  Tribeca,  visit  subaru.com. 

avernment  star  ratings  are  part  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's  (NHTSA)  New  Car  Assessment  Program  (NCAP).  See  safercar.gov 
r  more  details.  The  ABC's  of  Safety:  Air  bags.  Buckle  up.  Children  in  backseat. 


Think.  Feel.  Drive. 


SUBARU 


iiMrj&ps 


:'~>  find  a  family  that  has  not 
ragedies. 
Re  lis  experience  covering 

hur:  icane-ravaged  New  Orleans,  he  was  cer- 
tain!;- 'ie  journalist  or  news  anchor 
who  was  emotionally  charged  by  this  disaster. 
Another  one  comes  to  mind  immediately: 
Shepard  Smith,  of  Fox  News.  However,  con- 
sidering that  Vanity  Fair  is  "left-leaning."  I 
doubt  that  you  would  profile  him. 

MARY  EASTWOOD 
Maple  Grove.  Minnesota 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Actually,  James  Wolcott 
recognized  Shepard  Smith's  first-rate  reporting  of 
Hurricane  Katrina  in  his  column  "Flooding  the 
Spin  Zone"  November  2005. 


ANIMAL  HOUSE,  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  YEARS 

AS  ALWAYS,  GRAYDON  CARTER'S  Edi- 
tor's Letter  was  powerful  ['The  Dick  You 
Don't  Know,"  June].  As  the  executive  who 
was  in  charge  of  Animal  House,  I  must  take 
issue  with  one  thing  Carter  said.  No  way 
was  Cheney  ever  Eric  Stratton.  All  the  guys 
on  that  side  are  Omegas  or  on  Dean  Wor- 
mer's  staff.  Doug  Neidermeyer  maybe. 
Bush  is  definitely  Greg  Marmalard.  But  you 
are  right  that  the  Dick  man  has  morphed 
into  Dean  Wormer.  I  always  thought  John 
Ashcroft  had  a  lot  of  Wormer  in  him,  too. 

SEAN  DANIEL 
Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  DROWNING  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

BEING  A  NATIVE  NEW  ORLEANIAX.  I 
cannot  articulate  how  much  I  appreciated 
Douglas  Brink!ey*s  excerpt,  "'How  New 
Orleans  Drowned"  [June].  His  incisive 
chronicle  of  both  the  irresponsible  and  the 
inspiring  actions  surrounding  Katrina's 
devastation  helped  untangle  and  organize 
the  series  of  blunders  that  have  remained 
an  evacuee's  blur  until  now.  It  is  appalling 
that  our  politicians,  especially  on  the  fed- 
eral level,  continue  to  spin,  point  fingers, 
and  play  the  blame  game  rather  than  fig- 
ure out  much-needed  solutions. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  there  is  a  na- 
tional misconception  of  what  New  Orleans 
is  now.  Despite  the  fact  that  miles  upon 
miles  of  homes  and  businesses  remain 
devastated,  the  core  of  the  city,  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  tourism  industry,  proudly 
stands.  The  beautiful  historic  architecture 
of  the  French  Quarter,  Garden  District, 
and  Uptown  are  intact.  Jazz  still  plays 
nightly.  Our  delicious,  inimitable  Creole 
cuisine  is  being  served  in  almost  all  of  our 
great  restaurants.  Shops  in  Vieux  Carre 
and  on  Magazine  Street  are  open.  So 
come  on  down  to  New  Orleans  and  ex- 
perience what  natives  and  visitors  have 
loved  for  generations.  Additionally,  take  a 
tour  of  the  devastation,  call  or  write  your 
congressmen/women  and  president,  then 
drink  a  Hurricane— you'll  need  it. 

BRYAN  BATT 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana 


AS  I  AM  QUALIFIED  to  contribute  to  th 
debate  over  "how  New  Orleans  drowned" 
by  virtue  of  my  employment  in  the  govern 
ment  of  a  county  that  witnessed  the  eye 
of  Hurricane  Katrina,  I  write  to  ask  why 
you  have  lowered  your  standards  to  pub 
lish  Brinkley's  version  of  events,  with  all 
its  types  and  shadows  of  Apocalypse  Non 
and  9/11. 

There  is  no  literary  merit  or  logic  to 
slamming  a  "vacationing"  president,  a 
governor  who  is  portrayed  as  in  over  her 
head,  a  shell-shocked  mayor,  and  a  pri- 
ma donna  fema  director.  New  Orleans 
drowned  because  the  levees  failed,  and 
not  one  decision  anyone  made  or  didn't 
make  would  have  prevented  it.  Thankful- 
ly for  the  Big  Easy,  the  hurricane  turned 
true  north  just  before  hitting  the  coast, 
otherwise  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  it. 
That's  not  the  case  for  Mississippi,  which 
caught  the  brunt  of  the  storm  and  is  qui- 
etly dealing  with  its  problems. 

For  the  record,  almost  everyone  in 
southern  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  is  very 
thankful  for  the  help  received  from  federal 
and  state  governments  and  is  confounded 
as  to  who  it  was  that  invented  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  government's  role  to  handle 
everything  for  everyone.  Brinkley  is  in  the 
minority  when  it  comes  to  his  opinion  that 
the  characters  he  writes  about  are  at  fault. 
There  is  a  reason  that  the  response  to  and 
recovery  from  the  disaster  are  clearly  dif- 
ferent in  Mississippi  from  what  they  are 
in  Louisiana,  and  it's  not  because  Missis- 
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I  n  the  rolling  horse  country  of  Or- 


TAINTED  LOVE 

Donna  Somerville  with 

her  attorney,  at  her  murder 

trial,  June  2004. 


lange  County.  Virginia,  the  odd 
death  of  57-year-old  gentleman 

^  farmer  Hamilton  Somerville  Jr.,  on 

^^mj         ^A  ■     November  13.  2001.  was  all  any- 
r      mmM  ^L.E*    ^41 1     one  talked  about  right  up  through 

the  2004  trial  of  his  second  wife, 
Donna,  on  first-degree-murder 
charges.  Contributing  editor  Mi- 
chael Shnayerson's  article  "The 
Widow  on  the  Hill"  appeared  in 
May  2003,  shortly  after  Donna 
was  charged  and  as  rumors  of  her  tawdry  past  and  extramarital  af- 
fairs ricocheted  like  loose  electrons  around  the  county. 

Judge  Daniel  R.  Bouton  convened  the  trial  in  mid-June  2004.  It 
was  a  bench  trial— just  the  judge,  no  jury— because  of  the  defense's 
plea  that  the  Vanity  Fair  story  had  prejudiced  any  potential  jurors 
against  Donna.  Prosecutors  declared  that  Donna  had  had  at  least 
six  documented  affairs  during  her  10-year  marriage  to  Somerville. 
and  put  two  of  her  paramours  on  the  stand.  They  said  Donna— 
once  the  hospice  nurse  for  Somerville's  late  first  wife— had  poi- 
soned her  husband  to  inherit  his  whole  estate,  rather  than  settle  for 
less  in  a  prospective  divorce. 

In  a  quick  and  decisive  verdict— handed  down  just  nine  days  lat- 
er-the  judge  acquitted  Donna  on  the  ground  of  reasonable  doubt.  He 


acknowledged  that  some  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  her 
was  "troublesome,"  and  said  that  prosecutors  had  shown  evidence 
of  her  "arguable  lack  of  morality,"  but  these,  he  declared,  were  insuf- 
ficient reasons  to  convict  her  of  first-degree  murder.  After  returning 
to  Mt.  Athos  (the  345-acre  farm  neighboring  the  historic  Montpelier 
estate  of  President  James  Madison),  which  she  now  stood  to  inherit, 
along  with  a  reported  S5.6  million  in  financial  assets,  Donna  said  the 
verdict  had  freed  her  to  grieve  at  last  for  her  husband,  about  whom 
she  once  remarked,  "I  still  dance  with  him  in  my  dreams." 

Somerville's  daughters  (all  by  his  first  wife)  are  now  pursuing  a 
wrongful-death  suit  against  Donna  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$15  million,  which  her  lawyer  says  is  without  merit.  Alita,  the  most 
outspoken  of  the  three,  has  since  given  birth  to  a  daughter.  "When 
people  say,  'Who  does  she  look  like?,'  I  don't  have  pictures  of  myself 
as  an  infant  or  child,  because  Donna  has  all  that.  She  has  even- 
thing."  Donna  doesn't  go  to  the  local  general  store  anymore— her 
flirtatious  behavior  there  with  various  suitors  was  duly  noted— and 
she's  switched  to  a  new  church  outside  the  area.  "I've  heard  they 
like  her  there,"  says  one  local.  She  still,  however,  lives  at  Mt.  Athos. 

Last  year,  "The  Widow  on  the  Hill"  was  produced  as  a  movie  for 
Lifetime,  starring  Natasha  Henstridge  and  James  Brolin.  It  was  a 
must-see  in  Orange  County.  Virginia,  but  local  reviews  were  mixed. 
"The  residents  all  expected  to  be  in  the  movie."  explains  Alita.  "so 
they  were  kind  of  grumpy  about  it." 

TO    READ   THE    ORIGINAL    STORY.    PLEASE    VISIT   VANITYFAIR.COM. 
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special  promotion. 


Celebrating  Albert! 


On  March  23,  Travel  Alberta 

joined  Vanity  Fair  for  an  evening 

at  Rockefeller  Center's  Top  of  the 

Rock,  in  Manhattan.  Celebratin 

everything  Alberta,  guests,  including 

actor  Paul  Rudd,  unfolded  their  senses 

and  took  in  the  view  amid  wild  roses, 

Alberta's  provincial  flower,  and 

sampled  the  region's  contemporary 

cuisine.  For  more  information  about 

Alberta,  visit  travelalberta.com. 


VANITY  FAIR  ACCESS 

'fAccess.com  for  monthly 
updates  on  the  most  exclusive 
promotions  and  opportunities. 


LETTERS 


sippi*s  governor  is  a  political  chum  of  the 
president's  and  Louisiana's  isn't. 

ANTHONY  A.  MOZINGO 
Purvis,  Mississippi 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  COULTER 

I  WASN'T  SURPRISED  that  A^nn  Coulter 
managed  to  be  civil  in  responding  to  the 
ridiculous  and,  quite  frankly,  juvenile  ques- 
tions from  George  Wayne  ["She'd  Rather 
Be  Right,"  June].  After  all,  she  is  used  to  re- 
sponding to  attacks  from  the  left  on  a  daily 
basis.  But  I  must  say  that  Wayne's  questions" 
were  downright  gross  and  positively  insulting. 
Because  Coulter  is  clearly  more  intelligent 
than  Wayne,  and  obviously  more  courteous, 
Wayne  failed  in  his  mission  to  unhinge  her 
and  produce  some  sort  of  gaffe.  But  he  did 
succeed  in  turning  the  stomach  of  this  reader 
(and,  I  suspect,  those  of  most  others). 

PAUL  FORREST 
Danville,  California 


DUBAI'S  INSTANT  EMPIRE 

I  MUST  COMPLIMENT  Nick  Tosches  on  the 
outstanding  article  on  Dubai  ["Dubai's  the 
Limit,"  June].  It  was  educational  and  mind- 
blowing  to  read  that  such  a  place  exists  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Americans  need  to  open  then- 
eyes  to  the  advancement  of  this  area  and  drop 
their  innocent,  naive  perspective  of  the  world 
outside  the  continental  United  States.  We  are 


falsely  protected  by  two  oceans,  closed  minds, 
a  lack  of  sophistication,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  examine  other  countries  and  their  cultures. 
Thank  you  for  the  enlightenment. 

SHERRY  FRANZ 
Seattle,  Washington 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Regarding  "Talk  of  the  Town 
(June),  Ron  Burkk  has  informed  Vanity  Fair  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  his  friend  Steve  Binggave 
money  to  private  detective  Anthony  Pellicano — ei- 
ther for  Mr.  Burkk's  benefit  or  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bing's  paternity  case  with  Elizabeth  Hurley— or  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  Mr.  Bing  and  money 
found  in  Mr.  Pellicano's  safe.  Mr.  Burkk  has  also  ex- 
plained that,  rather  than  making  a  demand,  Mr.  Pel- 
licano simply  requested  money  from  him  and  that, 
although  he  arranged  a  SeaWorld  visit  for  Mr.  Pellica- 
no's autistic  son,  our  description  of  their  relationship  as 
a  "friendship"  implied  a  far  greater  familiarity  than 
existed  between  the  two  men.  For  his  part,  Steve  Bing 
has informed us that he has never hired Mr.  Pellicano 
to  investigate  anybody,  including  in  connection  with  the 
Hurley1  paternity  dispute.  We  regret  that,  due  to  a  pro- 
duction error,  Mr.  Bing's  first  name  was  misspelled. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
cally with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and 
daytime  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com. 
Letters  to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via 
fax  at  212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  is- 
sues should  be  sent  to  subscriptions@vf.com. 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@ 
vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  submissions,  which  may  be  published  or 
otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submis- 
sions become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 


Memo  to  "Flabbergasted  in  Richmond" 
and  all  the  rest  of  you  who've  writ- 
ten in:  Yes,  Gloria  Vanderbilt  really  was 
born  in  1924. 

And  there's  even  more  mail  about  her 
son.  "I  wasn't  very  impressed  with  the 
Anderson  Cooper  article,"  writes  Marie 
D.  Lazzaro  of  Eastchester,  New  York,  in 
a  minority  opinion.  (The  only  other  objec- 
tions were  regarding  the  effect  of  Cooper's 
"lineage"  on  his  career,  and— especially- 
over  the  fact  that  he  didn't  pose  nude.) 
"However,"  continues  Lazzaro,  "I  was 
very  surprised  to  learn  that  his  mother  is 
Gloria  Vanderbilt,  being  that  I  did  wear 
her  jeans  many  years  ago."  "Something 
for  everyone"  is  our  motto. 

"Your  readers  thank  you!"  writes  Na- 
than Reich,  of  New  York  City,  regarding 
May's  Green  Issue.  To  which  we  have  to 
reply:  Not  all  of  them! 

"The  only  character  missing  from 
your  cover  was  Kermit  the  Frog," 
says  Lolly  Hellman,  of  Quartz  Hill, 
California.   "He  is  always  naked, 


which  seems  to  be  right  up  your  alley." 

See?  Here  we  are,  just  getting  com- 
fortable—we've barely  given  the  swizzle 
stick  a  tentative  twirl— and  down  goes  the 
gauntlet. 

"While  I  enjoyed  your  Green  Issue," 
writes  Laura  Woltag,  of  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  "I  read  each  article  with  the 
repeating  mental  image  of  the  hefty  maga- 
zine I  held  decomposing  in  a  landfill,  re- 
leasing methane  into  the  atmosphere ..." 

Finally,  one  reader— let's  not  be  coy, 
it's  David  Steiner,  of  Allenspark,  Colo- 
rado—felt there  was  something  missing 
from  Todd  Purdum's  June  profile  of  Dick 
Cheney.  "How  come  no  hotshot  reporter 
has  had  the  balls  to  ask  [Cheney]  this  sim- 
ple question:  'In  2003  you  said  the  war 
would  be  "a  matter  of  weeks  rather  than 
months"— how  do  you  square  that  with 
what's  happened  since?'" 

An  easily  corrected  oversight:  Mr.  Vice 
President,  you're  invited  to  respond  c/o 
the  V.F.  Mailbag.  Just  include  a  daytime 
phone  number. 
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AGE  DEFYING 
MAKEUP 

WITH  BOTAFIRM™ 

Featuring  Botafirm, 
a  patented  blend  of 
hexapeptide  and 
botanicals 


REDUCES  LINES  UP  TO  50% 
IN  2  WEEKS* 

Over  75%  of  women 
found  their  skin  looked 
firmer,  more  radiant 
after  just  one  week 

Formulated  for  your  skin  type 


Featured  Shades  from  top  are: 

Translucent  Medium, 
Nude  Beige,  Honey  Beige,  Nude  Beige 


ww.revlon.com 
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NEW  YORlfc-y ASPEN-/8AL   HARBOUR     BEVERLY    HILLS     SOUTH   COAST   PLAZA     HOUStON     AMERICANA   MANHASSET 


SHORT   HILLS     LAS  VEGAS     ALA   MOANA   CENTER     RHSC   WAII 


SHOPS   AT    WAILEA 


1800   3363469 


"But  if  your  wife  doesn  't  understand  you,  why  don  l  you  take  elocution  lessons'' 
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OutKast's 
Andre  3000. 


Samuel  L.  Jackson  leads  the 
charge  to  get  "these  motherf— ing  snakes 
off  the  motherf— ing  plane"  in  Snakes  on  a 
Plane  (New  Line),  the  high-altitude  action 
film  whose  so-bad-it's-good  premise  has 
bewitched  the  blogosphere.  Three  days 
ater,  Hollywood  finally  finds  out  whether 
any  of  these  online  ironists  actually 
go  to  movies. 

i  ~"'   Multi-Grammy-winning  OutKast  members  Andre  Benjamin  (Andre 
3000)  and  Antwan  A.  Patton  (Big  Boi)  star  in  Idlewild  (Universal 
Pictures),  an  original  musical  about  love  and  ambition  set  against  the 
backdrop  of  a  1930s  southern  speakeasy.  Ving  Rhames,  Terrence 
Howard,  Patti  LaBelle,  Cicely  Tyson,  and  Macy  Gray  also  appear. 

on 

■""   Same  cool.  Different  decade.  Miami 
Vice  creator  and  director  Michael  Mann 
has  brought  his  80s  cult-classic  television 
series  to  the  big  screen  (Universal  Pictures). 
Colin  Farrell  and  Jamie  Foxx  star  as  the 
2006  version  of  undercover  cops  Sonny 
Crockett  and  Ricardo  Tubbs. 


When  Luke  Wilson  breaks 
jp  with  his  superhero  girlfriend, 
played  by  Uma  Thurman, 
she  uses  her  powers  to 
exact  revenge  in  My  Super 

Ex-girlfriend  (Twentieth 
Century  Fox),  directed 
by  Ivan  Reitman.  British 

gender  bender  Eddie 

Izzard  also  stars. 


CLASSIC-CAR  WEEKEND 


Sir  Jack  Brabham  in  a  Cooper-Climax,  1955. 


4  1*1  The  Rolex  Monterey  Historic 
Automobile  Races,  at  Mazda  Raceway 
Laguna  Seca,  in  California,  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  Cooper  Car  Company. 

•~ ^  The  Automotive  Fine  Arts  Society  and 
the  Pebble  Beach  Concours  d'Elegance 

parade  vintage  cars  such  as  the  Delahaye 
roadster,  Avions  Voisin  C30,  and  Packard 
Dietrich  Convertible  Victoria  around  the  18th 
green  of  the  Pebble  Beach  Golf  Links. 


-_^_ 


ACE  EXHIBITIONS 


_  Life-size  fiberglass  Labrador  retrievers 
painted  by  stars  such  as  Jack  Nicholson,  Salma 
Hayek,  Anjelica  Huston,  and  Snoop  Dogg 
festoon  the  streets  of  Aspen  leading  up  'o 
the  Aspen  Filmfest's  Best  in  Show  charitable 
auction,  at  the  Little  Nell  hotel,  benefiting  the 
organization's  youth-education  program. 

3 

—  ►  New  York's  Guggenheim  Museum 
honors  Pritzker  Prize  winner  Zaha 
Hadid  by  showcasing  more  than  20 
years  of  her  work  in  architecture,  urban- 
ism,  and  design.  The  Iraqi-born  Hadid 

VANITY     FAIR;    wwwvonityloir  com      j 


has  been  credited  with  shifting  the  geom- 
etry of  buildings  around  the  world  as  she 
continues  to  make  her  graphic  conceptions 
realities.  (Through  October  25.) 

Oil 

It's  been  a  year,  and  tennis  fans  are 

wondering  if  Andy  Roddick  has  found  his 
mojo  again.  Hold  your  breath 
as  the  slumping  star  angles 
to  dethrone  defending  cham- 
pion Roger  Federer  at  the 
2006  U.S.  Open,  in  Flushing, 
New  York. 


y 


ALL  THAT 
JAZZ 

Impulse  Records  celebrates  its  45th 
anniversary  with  Ashley  Kahn's 
thoroughly  researched  The  House  That 
Trane  Built  (Norton),  which  is  out  now 
and  chronicles  the  rise  and  lasting 
impact  of  the  record  label  most 
famous  for  producing  some  of  John 
Coltrane's  best  albums,  including 
A  Love  Supreme  and  Africa/Brass. 
Companion  CDs,  a  radio  show,  and 
a  retrospective  tour  led  by  Impulse 
pianist  McCoy  Tyner  will  follow. 
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A  STYLE  FOR  EVERY  STORY 


MITHER  WEARS 

t®  BOOT  CUT  515™  JEANS 


THE  ORIGINAL  £ 


STORE  AND  LevisStore.com 


SUMMER  SCAPES 

From  left:  Stan  Allen-designed 
exterior,  from  Bohemian  Modern, 
by  Barbara  Bestor;  Princess 
Marianne  Sayn-Wittgenstein- 
Sayn  (shadow  on  beach)  and 
her  husband,  Prince  Ludwig, 
October  1956,  Spain,  from  The 
Soyn-Wiitgenstein  Collection. 


Now  me  to  introduce  H  in- 
kie  (Grove),  the  teddy  bear 
accused  of  committing 
terrorist  acts  in  Clifford 
Chase's  absurdist  tale  of 
how  a  society's  bumbling 
war  on  terror  turns  good 
people  into  barbarians. 

Also  hammock-worthy:  Tom  Drury's  spooky 
neo-noir  novel.  The  Driftless  Area  (Atlantic 
Monthly  Press),  proves  there  is  no  one  better  at 
tangling  up  the  lives  of  small-town  midwestern 
weirdos.  Nora  Ephron's  /  Feel  Bad  About  My 
Seek  (Knopf)  is  a  hormonal  dispatch  from  the 
land  of  menopause.  Barbara  Bestor  is  a  torch- 
bearer  for  Bohemian  Modern  (ReganBooks) 
style.  The  Senator  and  the  Socialite  (Harper- 
Collins) is  Lawrence  Otis  Graham's  tribute 
to  the  Bruce  family,  America's  first  black  dy- 
nasty. True  East  (Pecon- 
ic  Land  Trust)  is  writer- 
photographer  Wendy 
Chamberlin's  call  to 
arms  to  save  the  ances- 
tral farmlands  of  Long 
Island's  East  End.  In  Lee  Montgomery's  brac- 
ing, gimlet-eyed  memoir.  Tlie  Things  Between 
i  '&  i  Free  Press),  news  of  her  father's  cancer  is 
greeted  with  a  gallon  of  scotch  and  a  chaser  of 
denial.  Party  girl  turned  Free  Tibet  advocate, 
novelist  Maura  Moynihan  spins  Covergirl 
(ReganBooks)  as  "reality  fiction."  The  life 
of  Cinderella  (Schwartz  &  Wade)  is  given  a 
charming  twist  by  Barbara  Ensor.  Alexandra 
Robbins  grades  the  lives  of  the  amped-up. 
perfection-obsessed  kids  known  as  The  Over- 
achievers  (Hyperion).  One  half  of  a  freakishly 
unhappy  set  of  "Siamese"  twins  yearns  to  break 
free  in  Shelley  Jackson's  grotesquely  funny 
Half  Life  (HarperCollins).  Jason  Langer's 
Symbolist-inspired  photographs  are  on  view  in 


ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


the  Secret  City  (Nazraeli  Press).  Yes.  editor 
Elizabeth  Merrick  is  female,  and  the  short  sto-- 
ries  she's  collected  are  written  by  women,  but 
marketplace  be  damned.  This  Is  Not  Chick 
Lit  (Random  House).  George  Black  waves 
his  bamboo  fly  rod  in  Casting  a  Spell  ( Random 
House).  Snap  to  it— it's  David  Brown's  Guide 
to  the  Good  Life:  Without  Tears,  Fears  or  Bore- 
dom (Barricade).  Novelist  Adam  Davies  _.. 
bids  Goodbye  Lemon  (Riverhead).  The  Sayn- 
Wittgenstein  Collection  (TeNeues)  flaunts  thej^, 
work  of  glittery  shutterbug  Princess  Marianne 
Sayn-Wittgenstein-Sayn.  Living  in  the  land 
and  era  of  Schwarzenegger,  Amy  Wilentx 
confesses,  /  Feel  Earthquakes  More  Often  than 
They  Happen  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Finally, 
in  Ray  LeMoine  and  Jeff  Neumann's  joint 
memoir,  Babylon  by  Bus,  with  Donovan 
Webster  (Penguin),  the  guys  give  up  ped- 
dling YANKEES  SI  C  K 
T-shirts  to  take  Bagh- 
dad bv  storm.  Here's  a 
- 

good  T-shirt:  THE  war 

IN  IRAQ  SUCKS. 


DARK  SHADOWS 

JENNIFER  EGAN  SPINS  A  HAUNTING  TALE 


n  many  ways,  The  Keep  (Knopf),  Jennifer  Egan's  gothic  novel  within  a 
prison  novel,  mimics  the  mysterious  and  claustrophobic  castle  where 
much  of  the  story  unfolds.  Full  of  disturbingly  dark  corridors  and  secret 


passageways,  the  narrative  shifts  between  Danny,  an  ill-fated  hipster  who  has  traveled  to  Eastern  Europe  to  help  his 
long-estranged  cousin,  Howard,  transform  his  castle  into  a  Luddite  hotel,  and  Ray,  a  prison  inmate  who  is  the  one  actually 
writing  the  castle  tale  (which  he  insists  was  told  to  him  by  another  man)  in  the  desperate  hope  of  forging  a  bond  with 
the  enigmatic  woman  who  leads  the  Big  House's  writing  workshop.  Egan's  brilliance  is  in  balancing  the  deliciously 
creepy  elements  of  gothic-castle  novels  (there's  a  mad  baroness  in  a  tower  and  a  treacly  pool  where  a  pair  of 
twins  drowned)  with  the  dead-on  realism  of  a  prisoner's  life,  to  create  a  book  worth  keeping.  — E.S. 
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Flagship  Boutique  -  730  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  NY  -  (212)  246-5555 

Bal  Harbour  Shops  -  9700  Collins  Avenue  -  Bal  Harbour,  FL  -  (305)  861-5475 

Piaget  at  The  Breakers  -  One  South  County  Road  -  Palm  Beach,  FL  -  (561)  659-8481 

www.piaget.com  -  I-877-8PIAGET 
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Skidmore,  Owings  & 
Merrill's  Lever  House. 
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Established  &  Sons' 
Drift  bench  by 
Amanda  Levete/ 
Future  Systems. 

-  FURNITURE 

ESTABLISHED  &  SONS 

Last  year  at  the  Milan  Furniture  Fair,  a  British 
design  company,  Established  &  Sons — led  by 
Alasdhair  Willis,  the  founding  publisher  of 
Wallpaper  magazine  and  the  husband  of 
Stella  McCartney — launched  its  first  product 
line.  The  Milan  debut  is  telling.  The  Italians 
have  long  owned  the  high-design  market — 
and  that  is  just  what  Willis  wants  to  change. 
,,-. -YMMrwrTTi.-^Mi      The  mission:  revive  the 
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MATT  TYRNAUER 
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THIS  MONTH:  The  big  book  on  Skidmore's  modern  masterworks  ... 


great  craftsmanship  of 
the  English  furniture 
industry,  relying  on  the 
new  generation  of  British 
design  stars.  Jasper  Morrison,  Michael  Young, 
and  architect  Zaha  Hadid  have  already 
signed  on.  establishedandsons.com. 


Established  &  Sons  aims  to  revive  British  furniture  ...  Vintage  Gehry  at  a  winery  in  Spain 
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Plus  the  Jelly  Kelly  of  watches. 


Gehry 's  Hotel  Marques 
de  Riscal  rooftop 
under  construction. 


-   SKIDMORE,  OWINGS  &  MERRILL:  The  Experiment  Since  1936 

ouis  Skidmore  and  Nathaniel  Owings  were  affable  clubmen  who  founded  an 
architecture  firm  in  1936.  They  couldn't  design  for  anything,  but  they  were  brilliant 
businessmen— half  the  battle  in  big-time  architecture.  They  hired  great  talent— 
especially  Gordon  Bunshaft,  who  led  the  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill  to  the 
top  in  the  mid-20th  century.  Bunshaft— known  as  Bunny  behind  his  back— was  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  men  ever  to  achieve  greatness  in  architecture,  but  he  was  so 
— -  talented  that  everyone  got  out  of  his  way.  Along  with  partners  Bruce  Graham,  Walter 


Netsch.  and,  later,  David  Childs.  Bunshaft  made  a  huge  impact  on  cities  everywhere.  The  greatest 
works  of  S.O.M.  were  virtually  all  his:  Lever  House,  the  Pepsi-Cola  headquarters.  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  9  West  57th  Street,  all  in  Manhattan,  and.  to  the  north,  the  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company  complex,  near  Hartford,  and  the  Beinecke  Library  at  Yale.  In  Chicago, 
Graham  built  the  John  Hancock  Center  and  the  Sears  Tower.  This  month,  a  big  book  called 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill:  The  Experiment  Since  1936  (Electa)  covers  the  entire  history  of  the 
architectural  firm,  which  today  churns  out  office  complexes  around  the  globe  (part  of  Ground 
Zero  will  be  of  its  design)  but  rarely  does  honor  to  the  men  who  made  the  company  great. 


TOY  WATCH 


ToyWatch,  an  Italian  venture  that  aims  to 
fuse  high  style  with  low  prices,  is  introduc- 
ing a  line  of  very  handsome,  waterproof  time- 
pieces designed  by  Marco  Mavilla. 
Featuring  stainless-steel  bezels, 
acrylic  bands  and  casings, 
and  dials  that  come  in  33 


i 


different  colors  and  materials  such  as  mother- 
of-pearl  and  crystal,  they  could  end  up  be- 
ing the  Jelly  Kelly  of  watches.  Some  even  have 
extra-large  faces  for  that  absurdly 
jumbo  Euro  look — at  a  fraction 
5       *-"  of  the  cost.  Prices  start  at  $150. 

TOYWATCHUSA.COM. 


ToyWatch'J 
red  Sport  I 
chronogragh. 
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-  FRANK  GEHRY 

HOTEL  MARQUES  DE  RISCAL 
Ever  dream  of  being  able  to  spend  the  night 
inside  the  Guggenheim  Bilbao  or 
L.A/s  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall?  Go  to 
Spain,  where  Frank  Gehry  has  struck  again 
with  a  contorted-titanium  building,  this 
one  in  the  town  of  Elciego.  just  75  miles 
from  Bilbao.  The  43-suite  Hotel  Marques 
de  Riscal  is  part  of  a  24-acre  winery 
with  the  same  name.  This  time  the  titanium 
ribbons  are  in  silver,  gold,  and  pink. 
There  is  also  a  spa.  Will  people  say  this 
building  looks  like  grapevines  or  flowing 
wine?  Gehry,  as  is  his  custom,  won't  say  if 
it  was  all  a  happy  accident  or  part  of  a  plan. 

OPENING:  SEPTEMBER  2006 
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SAAB 


lab  was  founded  by  16  aircraft  engineers. Their  spirit  lives  on  in  the  9-3  Aero  Convertible.  Powered  by  a  2.8L  250 
Drsepower  turbocharged  V-6  engine  and  designed  with  the  aerodynamic  principles  of  its  forefathers,  you  can  learn 
'hat  it's  like  to  fly,  without  ever  leaving  the  ground.  After  all,  once  you've  built  jets,  you  don't  build  just  another  car. 

Starting  at  «pj/, LIsJ.  As  shown  $42,620  MSRP  Tax.  title,  license,  dealer  fees  and  other  optional  equipment  extra. 


Manufacturers  of  Saab  vehicles  and  |ets  are  no  longer  affiliated 


saabusa.com 
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MAPPING  MANHATTAN'S  FUTURE 


k  hit  its  architectural  peak  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  and,  considering  it  is  one  of  the  centers  of  global  de- 
sign (that  is,  many  great  architects  have  offices  here),  it  has  a 
poor  record  for  innovative  building  in  the  last  100  years.  Since  the  Inter- 
national Style  towers  of  the  mid-20th  century,  and  the  odd  gem  here  and 
there  (the  Ford  Foundation  comes  to  mind),  there  has  not  been  much  to 


get  excited  about.  Today,  the  drought  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end. 
Developers,  long  averse  to  hiring  expensive  designers  who  make  ex- 
pensive buildings,  are  rethinking  their  strategies.  Typical  New  York: 
architecture  and  marketing  finally  finding  a  common  purpose.  What  is 
really  novel  about  this  is  that  the  public,  for  once,  may  be  the  win- 
ner. Now  let's  hope  all  of  these  designs  get  built.       —MATT  tyrnauer 
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THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  BUILDING 

Across  from  the  dreaded 

Port  Authority  Bus 

Terminal,  one  of  the 

ugliest  buildings  in  the 

world.  Renzo  Piano's 

tower,  with  a  slotted 

sunscreen  attached,  will 

help  to  beautify  a  grim 

stretch  of  Eighth  Avenue. 

Opens  in  early  2007. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF 
INTERACTIVECORP 

Lofting  sails  beside  the 
West  Side  Highway. 
Frank  Gehry's  first 
building  in  Manhattan 
will  be  the  base  of 
InterActiveCorp,  Barry 
Diller's  e-commerce 
company.  Scheduled  to 
open  in  March  2007. 

STANDARD  HOTEL 
NEW  YORK 

Andre  Balazs  interviewed 
a  series  of  global  architecture 
stars  before  settling  on  local  hero 
James  Stewart  Polshek  for  his  new 
Standard  Hotel  in  the  Meatpacking 
District.  It  will  embrace  the  High  Line 
(the  railroad  viaduct  being  redeveloped 
as  a  park  by  architects  Diller  Scofidio 
&  Renfro).  Opens  in  early  2008. 

URBAN  GLASS  HOUSE  v 

One  of  Philip  Johnson's  last  designs. 
Concept:  stack  up  copies  of  his  Glass 
House  and  sell  them  to  rich  people. 
Johnson  had  an  irreverent  streak  and 
once  said  architects — himself  included — 
were  "whores."  Successful  architects, 
anyway.  Anabelle  Selldorf  finished  the 
project,  which  opens  in  July  2006 
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THE  NEW  MUSEUM 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART 

Tokyo  architects  Kazuyo  Sejima  and  Ryue 
Nishizawa,  of  the  firm  Sanaa,  created  a 
design  of  stacked  mismatched  boxes  sheathed 
in  aluminum  mesh.  Opens  in  fall  2007 


ONE  YORK  STREET 

Mexico  City  architect  Enrique  Norten  has  implanted 
his  14-story  glass  tower  into  a  6-story  warehouse  facility 
that  pre-dates  the  Civil  War.  Opens  in  December  2007. 


—  TWO  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE 

Edward  Durell  Stone's 
"Venetian  palazzo,"  the 
object  of  scorn  as  well  as 
kitsch  adoration  since  it 
'    opened  in  1964,  is  now  the 
Museum  of  Arts  &  Design. 
Architect  Brad  Cloepfil  adds 
glass  to  the  facade,  which  was 
once  almost  all  marble.  Some 
feel  Stone's  original  should  have 
been  landmarked.  Cloepfil  may 
go  down  as  a  vandal,  not  a 
savior.  Opens  in  2008. 

SO  GRAMERCY 

PARK  NORTH  AND  THE 

GRAMERCY  PARK  HOTEL 

The  hotel  on  the  park  gets  the  Ian 
Schrager  treatment.  Julian  Schnabel 
helped  design  the  lobby,  working  with 
Schrager,  Michael  Overington,  and 
Anda  Andrei.  John  Pawson  has  _   - 

designed  luxurious  condos,  in  one  of   9  .     "^ 

which  Karl  Lagerfeld  plans  to  live.    _        ^ 

Both  are  set  to  open  this  fall.     Hn8      *2t 

40  BOND  STREET 

Ian  Schrager  has  commissioned  the 
first  building  in  New  York  by  Swiss 
superstars  Herzog  &  de  Meuron. 
Constructed  of  cast  iron  and  green 
glass  made  in  Barcelona,  40  Bond 
will  have  five  town  houses  with 
private  backyards.  At  street  level 
there  is  an  elaborate  sculptural 
grille  mimicking  3-D  graffiti. 
Opens  in  spring  2007. 

M40 

Jean  Nouvel  and  developer 
Andre  Balazs,  known  for  his  low- 
key  chic  hotels,  are  behind  M40. 
It  has  a  multicolored  glass  facade 
facing  a  busy  intersection 
in  SoHo,  but,  even  so,  some  of 
the  apartments  have  floor-to-ceiling 
windows.  Opens  in  fall  2006. 

80  SOUTH  STREET 

If  this  gets  built,  Santiago  Calatrava  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  greatest  architects  ever  to  alter  the 
New  York  skyline.  Priced  at  $29  million  and  up,  80 
South  Street's  12  glass  cubes  cling  to  835-foot-tall 
poles;  each  one  is  an  enormous  four-story  "town 
house"  overlooking  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
A  quantum  leap  in  skyscraper  design 
equivalent  to  the  Seagram  Building  and  the 
Lloyd's  Building  in  London.  Opens  in  early  2007. 


CIPRIANI  CLUB  RESIDENCES 

The  granite  neoclassical  pile  at  55  Wall 

Street  (once  the  National  City  Ban'  and 

ater  the  Regent  Hotel)  is  being  converted 

into  apartments  by  Giuseppe  Cipriani,  scion 

of  the  Venice  restaurant  dynasty.  Designed 

by  Calvin  Tsao.  Opens  in  late  2006. 
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egendary  photographer  Harry 
Benson  was  but  a  lad  of  1 5  liv- 
ing in  Glasgow  when  he  got  his 
first  camera,  a  gift  from  his 
dad— which  he  promptly  pawned 
to  buy  a  "Robert  Mitchum 
jacket,7*  in  reddish-brown  her- 
ringbone. Eventually,  he  learned 
to  put  a  camera  to  better  use, 
the  spectacular  results  of  which  are  on  view  at 
the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  begin- 
ning August  4,  in  his  first  major  retrospective. 
"Being  There:  Harry  Benson's  Fifty  Years  of 
Photojournalism.''  The  title  of  the  show,  which 
travels  to  the  Smithsonian  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  June  of  2007.  refers  to  Benson's 
knack  for  turning  up  whenever  and  wherever 
history  is  happening— from  the  Beatles'  first 
trip  to  America  (he  snapped  that  famous  pil- 
low fight  after  they  found  out  they  were  to  ap- 
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Benson's  photograph  of 
author  and  James  Bond 
creator  Ian  Fleming  at 
Goldeneye,  his  home  in 
Jamaica,  1964. 


pear  on  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show  and  later  ac- 
companied them  on  the  plane)  to  Robert 
Kennedy's  assassination  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Twin  Towers.  But.  truth  be  told,  proximi- 
ty isn't  the  half  of  it.  What  makes  Benson's 
images  so  enduring  isn't  so  much  the  iconic 
status  of  his  subjects  as  his  almost  spooky  feel 
for  the  precise  emotional  pitch  of  a  given  situ- 
ation, and  his  boundless  humanity.  "I'm 


not  out  to  debunk,"  he  says,  "but  I  get  in  as 
close  as  I  can,  and  if  they  start  to  soften  up.  1 
don't  back  off.  I  go  closer  still."  No  doubt 
Benson's  keen  sense  of  style  played  a  role  as 
well.  "Photographers 
have  a  habit  of  looking 
like  shit."  he  notes.  "I 
always  dressed  the  best 

I  Could."  — AARON  GELL 


[ 


FOR  A  HARRY 
BENSON 
SLIDE  SHOW, 
VISIT  VF.COM. 


FRAPP  ANT    DF^IPN      Forl8years<  Mark  Badgley  and  James  Mischlca  have 

^  l^"LWlwli      made  it  their  mission  to  help  women  look  glamorous  with  just 

one  zip.  Now  they're  adding  a  spritz  to  their  sequins.  This  month,  the  duo  will  release 
an  eponymous  sophisticated  fragrance.  "It's  classic,  but  not  boring  classic,"  says 
Mischka— "modern  classic."  That  means  a  spicy  floral  with  a  "countercultural  note  of 
patchouli  to  give  the  floral  an  edge,"  adds  Badgley.  Each  element  is  personal,  from  the 
white  peony  (they  keep  the  flower  around  their  home)  to  the  jasmine  (a  scent  evoca- 
tive of  India,  a  love  of  theirs).  The  whiskey-colored  elixir  comes  in  an  elegant  cut-glass 
bottle,  with  an  engraved  silver  nameplate,  that  was  inspired  by  a  decanter  from  the  duo's  collection  of 
vintage  silver  and  crystal.  Up  next:  their  bridal  and  men's  fragrances.  -Christine  muhlke 
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Dragon  Books,  Bel 

Air,  California, 

June  7,  2006. 


i     J 


A  \ovel  Collection 

JAY  PENSKE'S  DRAGON  PASSION 

After  decades  of  going  without,  the  citizens  of  Bel  Air  just  got  their  first  neighborhood 
bookstore— Dragon  Books.  Stocked  with  used  and  antiquarian  volumes,  the  shop  at 
the  crest  of  Beverly  Glen  feels  more  like  a  private  library,  what  with  its  18th-century 
French  mantelpiece,  leather  club  chairs,  Doric  columns  supporting  an  upstairs  readers'  gallery, 
and  books  rising  halfway  to  the  26-foot-high  ceiling. 

Dragon  Books  is  the  brainchild  of  Jay  Penske.  (Yes.  he's  one  of  the  automotive  Penskes, 
though  he's  ventured  out  on  his  own,  armed  with  a  Wharton  diploma  and  a  wealth  of  ideas.)  A 
founder  of  VSI.  a  thriving  interactive-media-and-technology  company,  and  Firefly  Mobile,  de- 
velopers of  an  ingenious  cellular  phone  for  children.  Penske  says  Dragon  Books  fulfills  a  dream 
that's  been  recurring  since  childhood,  when  he  read  John  Gardner's  "Dragon.  Dragon."  While 
a  serial  prep-school  expellee,  he  became  a  serious  reader  of  19th-century  novels.  Soon  he  began 
collecting,  starting  with  works  by  Kierkegaard  and  Mencken.  When  moving  to  Los  Angeles  in 
2002,  he  discovered  he  had  28,000  volumes,  half  of  which  he's  now  selling  to  sustain  his  passion 
for  new  acquisitions.  He  shelved  each  book  himself,  and  he  often  mans  the  cash  register. 

Two  hundred  patrons  flocked  to  Dragon  Books  opening  day.  and  gratifying  moments  for  the 
owner  continue— especially  when  parents  come  in  with  their  children.  "They  start  in  the  juvenile 
section  but  find  themselves  drawn  to  the  rare  books."  Penske  observes,  "and  I  can  see  it  in  a 
kid's  eyes— that  sense  of  wonder,  the  awakening  of  a  new  book-lover."  —a.  scott  berg 
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ear  Ketel  One  DrinKer 
•o  you  enjoy  pushing  the 
nuelope,  thinKing  outside 
he  box,  zagging  when  the 
world  zigs,  coming  from 
left  field,  being  ahead  of  the 
curve,  breaHing  the  mold, 
swimming  against  the  tide, 
marching  to  the  beat  of  a 
different  drum,  drinKing 
Ketel  One  Citroen? 


FAN?"  AIR 


Piven 


LEO      JULY     23-AUG.    22 


V  If  they  don't  want  a  load  of  buckshot  between  the  eyes, 

oved  ones  had  better  not  tell  you  to  relax.  With  Mars  and 
Saturn  in  Leo.  you're  ready  to  shoot  up  the  whole  town  if 
anybody  looks  at  you  cross-eyed.  A  massage  might  help,  except  that 
you'd  probably  suspect  your  masseuse  of  trying  to  soften  you  up.  It 
would  be  great  if  you  could  chill  out.  After  all,  an  exalted  planet  in  your 
4th  house  provides  you  with  support  at  home— or  could,  if  you  would 
stop  obsessing  for  two  seconds  and  be  grateful  for  the  family  you've  got. 


AQUARIUS      JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


Some  top  people  are  looking  after  you,  now  that  Jupiter 
[  is  culminating  in  your  solar  midheaven,  and  a  whole 
shower  of  opportunities  could  rain  down  upon  you  whether 
you  are  in  shape  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  not.  One  or  two 
individuals,  however,  are  getting  tired  of  babying  you.  In  fact,  they"re 
likely  to  start  giving  you  a  hard  time.  Even  if  there  are  days 
when  you'd  rather  roll  over  and  go  back  to  sleep  until  it's  all  over, 
forget  it  for  now.  You're  still  onstage. 


Michelle  Williams 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH    20 


General  Michael  Hayden 


ff  's.  God  knows  you  could  use  some  luck  now  as  you  try 

lo  locate  the  skunk  that  you're  convinced  is  out  to  create 
a  stink  in  your  life.  Even  though 
your  hyperactive  12th  house  makes  you 
happier  working  the  lights  from  backstage, 
you  don't  have  the  luxury  of  hiding  out. 
With  Venus  culminating  and  Jupiter  direct 
in  your  3rd  house,  you  have  to  stay  on  the  move,  out  in  front,  and  in 
constant  communication  with  the  people  who  can  help  you. 


PLANETARIUM 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


W 


Ashlee  Simpson 


LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 


If  you  take  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  world 
\   situation,  you  won't  get  so  bugged  about  how  messed  up 
humanity  is  these  days.  Likewise,  as  Mars  and  Saturn  transit 
your  Uth  house,  taking  the  long  view  will  help  reduce  your  frustration 
when  people  you  consider  friends,  especially  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  act 
selfishly  and  start  blasting  their  music  in  your  ear  with  no  regard  for  your 
aesthetic.  Console  yourself  with  this:  thanks  to  Jupiter's  change  of  direction 
in  your  2nd  house,  you're  a  hell  of  a  lot  richer  than  you  were  last  year. 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Pablo  Picasso 


Battling  the  current  regime  can  make  you  want  to  take  to 
the  hills,  but  you've  reached  the  point  where  you  can't 
avoid  dealing  with  those  who  have  the  power  to  enhance  or 
ruin  your  reputation.  With  Jupiter  going  direct  in  your  solar  1st  house, 
it  may  be  hard  to  imagine  why  you  have  to  prove  yourself  worthy 
of  respect  and  esteem,  but  there  are  some  authority  figures  who  would 
rather  cremate  than  canonize  you.  It  all  rolls  off  your  back  now, 
because  you  know  you're  great— and  that's  all  that  counts,  isn't  it? 


All  Pisceans  are  working  their  tails  off  now.  From  retired 
veterans  to  silver-spoon  brats,  no  member  of  your  sign  can 
escape  the  call  to  selfless  (often 
thankless)  service.  That's  always  the  case 
when  6th-house  planets  interfere  with  your 
urge  to  party  past  midnight.  Here's  a  piece 
of  good  news,  though:  Jupiter's  direct 
motion  in  your  solar  9th  house  is  the  most  fortunate  transit  of  all.  It 
lifts  you  out  of  any  hairy  situation  and  gives  you  hope  to  carry  on. 


Maria  Sharapova 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


This  has  to  be  the  most  passionate  moment  of  the  year 
for  you.  If  you  have  any  creative  aspirations,  do  not  waste 
another  moment,  because  your  5th  and  8th  houses  are 
at  the  boiling  point.  Launch  into  that  novel,  splatter  the  walls  with 
paint— do  whatever  it  takes  to  express  yourself.  If,  however,  you're 
one  of  those  Arians  who  prefer  to  hang  out  in  bed,  there's  never 
been  a  better  period  for  you  to  express  yourself  there.  You  are  burning 
with  desire  now,  so  for  God's  sake  stop  talking  and  start  doing. 


TAURUS      APRIL    20-MAY    20 


Roger  Ailes 


3> 


Deep  down  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach,  you  suffer  from  an 
ache  that  just  won't  go  away.  It's  a  feeling  of  abandonment  that 
can  drag  at  you  and  make  you  lonely  and  sad.  A  planetary 
conjunction  in  your  4th  house  is  the  universe's  way  of  teaching  you 
that  attachments  often  bring  sorrow,  especially  to  a  forever-type  person 
like  yourself.  Fortunately,  there  is  someone  standing  beside  you 
who  can  cheer  you  up  and  remind  you  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  pine  away 
over  anyone  or  anything.  So  ignore  that  ache  and  laugh  it  up. 


Jane  Fonda 


SAGITTARIUS    nov.   22-dec.   21 


With  so  many  conflicting  messages  going  through  your  head, 
you  should  be  feeling  some  compassion  for  all  the  people 
you  once  considered  hypocrites  because  they  preached  morality 
in  public  while  carrying  on  behind  closed  doors  in  ways  that  could  have 
earned  them  hard  time  in  the  state  pen.  What  is  a  person  like  you 
supposed  to  do,  though,  when  Saturn  in  your  9th  house  has  you  quoting 
Scripture  and  promising  to  behave  like  an  angel  even  as  Jupiter  in  your 
12th  has  your  hormones  egging  you  on  to  do  what  comes  naturally? 


CAPRICORN     DEC.    22-JAN 


Joan  Baez 


19 


If  you  weren't  so  dang  civilized,  maybe  you  could  shake  your 
booty  and  do  the  free-love  thing.  But  with  your  ruling  planet 
passing  through  your  solar  8th  house,  these  are  not  the  days  for 
wild  sexual  abandon,  so  don't  get  bogged  down  comparing  yourself 
with  those  who  can  let  it  all  hang  out  more  easily  than  you  can. 
and  without  the  guilt.  That  said,  you  do  have  creative  passions  that 
need  to  be  expressed  right  now,  so  go  ahead  and  allow  yourself  to  be 
encouraged  by  some  of  those  free  spirits  you  seem  to  envy  so  much. 


Heidi  Klum 


GEMINI      MAY2I-JUNE2I 


Because  the  transit  of  Venus  through  your  sign  helps  you  look 
good  and  feel  good,  it's  easy  to  project  an  image  of  sweetness 
and  light.  Watch  your  mouth,  though:  with  two  malefic  planets 
passing  through  your  3rd  house,  you  could  blow  that  image  with  a  few 
four-letter  words  usually  heard  only  in  barrooms  and  in  rap  songs.  It's 
especially  important  to  resist  scuffling  with  relatives  or  neighbors. 
You'll  be  saved  from  a  shouting  match  by  throwing  yourself  into  work 
and  playing  the  generous  adult  who  is  happy  to  serve  those  in  need. 


CANCER    june   22-JULY   22 


Damian  Mariey 


15 


As  a  card-carrying,  nature-loving  Cancer,  you  have  to 
believe  that  your  garden  will  continue  to  be  fruitful  and  that 
there  will  always  be  enough  food  to  go  around,  malefic  planets 
in  your  2nd  house  notwithstanding.  The  planet  of  generosity  is  in 
your  solar  5th  house  now,  so  it's  time  to  party.  Odd  as  it  may  seem, 
making  unselfish  gestures  that  come  from  the  heart  can  help  ease  your 
worries  over  money.  Even  if  you're  secretly  overcome  with  anxiety  every 
time  you  pick  up  the  check— and  you  are,  damn  it!— you're  no  piker. 
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SHORT  AND  SWEET 
Martin  Short  of  Rfefi 

M°v  19,  2006. 


Marty  with  an  M 

Pity  Martin  Short.  With  more  talent  than  showbiz  can  handle,  he's  resorted  to 

that  B-list  staple-a  one-man  Broadway  show-but  he  has  no  childhood 

traumas  to  unload,  addictions  to  expose,  or  dirt  to  dish.  The  good  news?  Martin  Short: 

Fame  Becomes  Afe-opening  next  month-is  a  satirical  tour  de  force 


artin  Short  is  the  complete 
entertainment  package, 
loosely  wrapped.  Singer, 
dancer,  comic,  impression- 
.  ist— the  man  does  it  all, 
milking  applause  as  if  it  were  his  long-lost 
mama.  With  a  demented  gleam  in  his  eyes 
and  dimples  that  are  just  a  bit  too  dimply. 
Short  contrives  to  enlist  the  audience  in  his 
delusions  of  superstar  grandeur.  When  not 
feigning  humility  with  a  coy  whiff  of  Lib- 
erace  ("You're  too.  too  kind ").  he'll  often 
polish  off  a  comedy  routine  or  song-and- 
dance  number  by  cocking  his  fists  hero- 
ically on  his  hips  and  jutting  his  chin,  like 
Superman  atop  a  windy  precipice.  Slim 
and  spiitely.  he  bigs  up  his  poses,  gestures, 

VANITY     FAIR)   www.vonilylo.r  com 


and  facial  expressions  to  make  himself  look 
legend-size.  His  most  out-there  impressions, 
some  of  them  first  unleashed  on  American 
audiences  on  SCTV  and  later  on  Saturday 
Night  Live,  are  of  rampaging  egos  and  sonic- 
boomers  such  as  Jerry  Lewis  (as  in  the  clas- 
sic SCTV  sketch  "Martin  Scorsese's  Jerry 
Lewis  Live  on  the  Champs  Elysees").  or 
of  holy  terrors  such  as  his  depraved  Bette 
Davis;  his  most  original  creations  are  imps 
of  the  perverse  such  as  Ed  Grimley.  who 
dances  a  merry  jig  and  conducts  excited 
conversations  with  himself  ("That  would 
make  me  go  completely  mental.  I  must 
say"),  corkscrewy  lounge  performer  Jackie 
Rogers  Jr.  (an  albino  version  of  Sammy  Da- 
vis Jr.).  and  shifty  lav  ver  Nathan  Thurm. 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     MARK     SELIGER 


whose  skin  has  a  sticky,  caramel  surface. 
To  movie  audiences  Short  is  best  known  as 
the  wedding  consultant  with  the  unplace- 
able  foreign  accent  in  the  Father  of  the  Bride 
remakes,  although  true  discerners  prefer 
his  hilarious  turn  as  a  nonsense-spouting 
agent  in  Christopher  Guest's  The  Big  Pic- 
ture. Sitcom  co-star  (The  Associates),  host 
of  his  own  syndicated  daytime  talk  show 
(nominated  for  six  Emmys,  and  you  know 
what  six  Emmy  nominations  get  you?— a 
bus  ticket  home;  the  series  was  canceled 
after  one  season),  co-star  of  the  musical 
version  of  Neil  Simon's  The  Goodbye  Girl 
on  Broadway  and  of  The  Producers  in  Los 
Angeles,  scarily  vivid  in  a  dramatic  role  as 
a  sicko  on  Law  &  Order:  SVU,  Short  has 
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Mission  Control 
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.-very  platform,  won  a  bevy 

yet  has  never  quite  smashed 

the  b:  .'iling  into  stand-alone  star- 

i  evented  him  from  reaching 

status?  The  very  thing  that's 

ten  him  where  he  is.  Talent. 

He  has  too  much  of  it.  It's  wearing  him 

down,  holding  him  back.  It's  more  talent 

than  the  youth-skewed  entertainment  busi- 


mercy  of  the  fading  frame  of  reference  of 
the  MySpace/Friendster  generation,  for 
whom  black-and-white  movies  are  yawning 
antiquities  and  Chevy  Chase  a  hazy  senior 
statesman.  Except  for  Christopher  Guest, 
hardly  anyone  makes  adult  comedies  any- 
more. If  you're  a  mature  comic  like  Robin 
Williams.  Steve  Martin.  Tim  Allen,  or  Eddie 
Murphy,  you  have  to  star  in  family-friendly 


bhort  S  IllOSt  out-there  impressions  are 
of  rampaging  egos  and  sonic-boomers. 


ness  knows  what  to  do  with,  making  it 
tough  for  him  to  compete  for  attention  with 
all  those  no-talents  out  there,  those  creamy 
delights  who  luck  out  with  a  hit  series  and 
are  fated  to  end  up  on  VHl's  The  Surreal 
Life,  sharing  a  bunkhouse  with  other  celeb- 
rity outpatients,  or,  tragically,  trying  to  mar- 
ket their  own  line  of  designerwear.  Deeply 
versed  performers  such  as  Short  are  at  the 


comedies,  playing  a  dickless.  doofus  dad 
to  a  troupe  of  Disney  tots  and  teenage  girls 
with  eating  disorders. 

And  then  there's  Short's  energy  level.  It's 
too  "up"  for  our  low-center-of-gravity  com- 
edy era.  He's  the  opposite  of  laconic 
and  walled  off.  Versatile  and  daredev- 
ilish.  he's  a  throwback  to  the  likes  of 
Danny  Kaye.  and  if  Kaye  were  alive 
today,  nobody  would  know  what  to 
do  with  him— his  pizzicato  attack 
and  flurry  of  funny  foreign  accents 
would  be  too  busy  and  theatrical 
in  an  era  that  en- 


shrines Bill  Murray's  potato-head  impas- 
sivity. Yet  you  can't  blame  a  former  cutup 
such  as  Murray  for  underplaying  to  the 
point  of  one  blink  per  minute.  Why  should 
any  performer  wear  himself  ragged  today? 
Where's  the  upside?  Trying  out  new  mate- 
rial, rehearsing,  touring,  delving  into  one's 
soul,  the  pills,  the  Visine,  the  ointments, 
the  physical  and  psychological  toll  of  put- 
ting oneself  out  there  yet  again  and  for 
what?  No  wonder  the  Beverly  Hills  dream 
of  many  entertainers  is  to  become  so  iconic 
that  they  can  ascend  into  permanent  semi- 
retirement,  and  captivate  everybody  simply 
by  breaking  out  the  sequins  and  showing 
up  to  receive  lifetime-achievement  awards. 
Superstars  such  as  Barbra  Streisand.  Diana 
Ross,  Michael  Jackson,  and  Cher  rarely, 
barely  perform  anymore  (this  summer 
Streisand  will  be  doing  her  first  tour  in  a 
decade),  leaving  a  flotilla  of  drag  queens 
to  carry  on  in  their  absence  and  keep  the 
"magic"  alive. 


SHORT  PEOPLE 

Martin  Short:  (l)  as 
Ed  Grimley  on  SCTV, 
'982;  (2)  as  Jimmy 
Gliclc  with  Janeane 
Garofalo  on  Primetime 
Glick,  2001;  (3)  as 
Jackie  Rogers  Jr.  from 
The  Martin  Short  Show 
'994;  (4)  with  Jerry 
Lewis  in  Martin  &  Lewis: 
Their  Golden  Age  of 
Comedy,  1992. 


All  is  not  lost. 
Those  in  the  lower 
pavilion  of  stardom 
can  mount  their  own 
testimonial:  the  one- 
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person  B  show .  What  better  way  to 

thank  and  make  new  ones  than  by 

gi>.  ing  th<  m  the  gift  of  yourself?  Some  are 
strolls  down  memory  lane  (Billy  Crystal's 
700  Sundcf)  ?),  others  are  fun-house  romps 
(Mario  Caiuone's  Laugh  Whore):  some  are 
Las  Vegas-showroom  vehicles  (Suzanne 
Somers"s  The  Blonde  in  the  Thunderbird); 
others  are  Sondheim-esque  toasts  to  the 
crusty  fortitude  of  grand  old  battle  cruisers 
(Bea  Arthur's  Just  Between  Friends,  Elaine 
Stritch's  Elaine  Striteh  at  Liberty,  and  Chita 
Rivera's  The  Dancer's  Life).  What  one- 
person  shows  have  in  common  is  that  the 
star  has  a  story  to  tell  and  sell— a  saga  of 
private  anguish  and  professional  setbacks, 
the  personal  baggage  he  or  she  drags  on- 
stage tarted  up  with  gossipy  tidbits  of  back- 
stage lore.  Pity,  then,  the  pathetic  plight 
of  Martin  Short.  He  has  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  dark  side  to  scrape  together  for  "An 
Evening  with  ..."  His  career  hasn't  been 
rocked  by  tabloid  scandal  and  controversy. 
He  never  had  a  run-in  with  Sinatra,  mar- 
keted a  sex  tape  on  the  Internet,  had  his 
mug  shot  posted  on  the  Smoking  Gun  Web 
site.  He's  never  been  feared  for  his  raging 
temper  or  telephone-tapping  paranoia. 
His  celebrity  anecdotes  tend  to  be  self- 
deprecating  instead  of  nasty  and  indiscreet, 
the  way  we  like  them.  (If  he  has  any  sordid 
tales  to  tell  from  the  set  of  ;Three  Amigos!, 
he's  keeping  them  under  his  sombrero.) 
Worse,  he  wasn't  abused  as  a  child,  didn't 
claw  his  way  out  of  poverty,  hasn't  wrestled 
with  his  sexuality,  battled  the  demons  of 
addiction,  or  undertaken  a  spiritual  jour- 
ney that  brought  him  closer  to  Oprah.  He's 
been  happily  married  to  his  wife,  Nancy 
(whom  he  met  when  they  were  castmates  in 
Godspell  in  1972),  for  more  than  25  years, 
dotes  on  their  three  children,  and  seems 
like  a  swelluva  guy.  I  put  it  to  the  jury: 
Who's  interested  in  that?  Where's  the  pain, 
the  shame,  the  bitter  rejection,  the  snake- 
pit  turmoil,  the  dark  night  of  the  soul,  and 
the  cold  puke  of  dawn?  That's  the  dilemma 
that  Martin  Short  confronts  in  his  Broadway- 
bound  stage  show.  Martin  Short:  Fame  Be- 
eoines  Me  (opening  August  17).  where  he 
does  his  utmost  to  dredge  up  inner  depths 
that  just  aren't  there.  It's  a  one-man  show 
about  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  a  one-man 
show  when  life  has  conspired  to  give  you 
a  fair  shake. 

Written  by  Short  and  Daniel  Goldfarb. 
with  the  songwriting  team  of  Marc  Shai- 
man  and  Scott  Wittman  (who  won  a  Tony 
for  their  work  on  Hairspray),  Fame  Becomes 
Me  primps  itself  as  a  gala  night  in  the  the- 
ater, a  cherished  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  showbiz  nobility.  At  the  Curran 
Theater,  in  San  Francisco,  where  I  caught 
i lie  show  in  its  tryout  run.  the  audience  was 
i  powder-blue  curtain  stenciled 
'inguished  coat  of  arms,  the 


initials  "MS"  braced  by  a  pair  of  criss- 
crossed swords.  The  curtain  rises,  and  be- 
fore us  stands  a  giant  Christmas  tree  and  a 
party  in  progress,  complete  with  pianist 
(Shaiman).  The  supporting  cast  of  Comedy 
All  Stars  part  of  the  ruse  of  Fame  Be- 
comes Me  is  that  it's  a  one-man  show  with  a 
top-notch  ensemble,  including  Capathia 
Jenkins,  who  rocks  with  a  showstopping 
number  tautologically  titled  "Stop  the 
Show"— informs  us  in  the  opening  number. 
"A  Party  with  Marty."  of  the  real  reason 
Short  favors  us  with  a  visit:  "He  couldn't 
book  a  film  /  So  he's  back  on  Broadway!" 
If  the  Dynasty  decor  and  pianist  onstage 
remind  one  of  a  royal  excursion  with  Dame 
Edna,  the  holiday  setting  recalls  the  camp- 
favorite  1963  Judy  Garland  holiday  special, 
in  which  family  dysfunction  seems  ready 
to  flare  any  moment  under  the  fake  icicles 
and  mistletoe.  Appearing  with  her  flustery 
mother  was  the  young  duckling  Liza  Min- 
nelli.  a  bit  awkward  and  shy,  who  has  rip- 
ened into  the  presiding  muse  of  musical- 
comedy  theater— portrayed  in  The  Boy  from 
Oz,  mimicked  in  Cantone's  Laugh  Whore, 
and  stepping  higher  than  ever  with  the  re- 
discovery and  DVD  release  of  her  stellar 
1972  special,  Liza  with  a  "Z"  (directed  by 
Bob  Fosse  in  his  ringmaster  prime).  For 
theater  queens.  Liza  Minnelli  has  become 
nothing  less  than  the  nexus  of  the  universe, 
the  ultimate  survivor  and  guiding  star.  Un- 


out  numbers:  dashes  up  and  down  stairs; 
dresses  in  old-lady  drag;  imitates  a  fence  in  a 
H  Izard  of  Oz  tribute:  auditions  for  a  10-foot- 
tall  Tommy  Tune;  parodies  the  vamping 
choreography  of  Bob  Fosse;  performs  in  a 
Jesus  Freak  tie-dyed  acid-rock-musical  gos- 
pel number  ("Step  Brother  de  Jesus,"  which 
ends  with  an  inglorious  reprise  of  Hair's 
nude  proclamation):  exhumes  the  peppy  and 
prolific  songwriter  Irving  Cohen  (whose 
prostate  is  not  in  the  pink  of  condition 
"The  only  time  I  don't  have  to  pee  is  when 
I'm  peeing"):  wings  above  the  stage  on  wires 
like  Cathy  Rigby  in  Peter  Pan;  tosses  off 
bits  of  Jerry  Lewis.  Anthony  Newley.  and 
a  head-tremoring  Katharine  Hepburn;  gets 
crushed  by  a  giant  Sisyphean  snowball 
(don't  ask);  and.  in  Act  II,  rolls  out  his  bunk- 
er buster,  Jiminy  Glick. 

Reversing  the  adage  that  in  every  fat 
man  is  a  thin  man  signaling  to  get  out, 
Jiminy  Glick  is  the  wide  load  Marty  has 
been  carrying  inside  him  all  these  years. 
A  jumbo  combination  of  Merv  Griffin  and 
Joe  Franklin  (simply  crossing  his  legs  rep- 
resents an  anatomical  feat),  Glick— intro- 
duced as  a  character  on  Short's  syndicated 
talk  show,  later  the  star  of  his  own  Comedy 
Central  series  Primetime  Glick— \s  a  celeb- 
rity interviewer  who  tends  to  tune  out  the 
celebrity  mid-answer,  interrupting  with  im- 
pertinent questions  and  revealing  himself 
as  spectacularly  misinformed,  despite  the 


YOU  knOW  what  six  Emmy 
nominations  get  you?— a  bus  ticket  home. 


fortunately,  there  isn't  much  she  can  do  to 
guide  Marty.  Given  that  his  Christmases. 
like  the  rest  of  his  Canadian  childhood, 
were  lacking  in  torrid  subtext.  Fame  Be- 
comes Me  has  to  manufacture  primal  dra- 
ma, treating  us  to  a  harrowing  flashback  in 
which  Short's  father  rages  like  a  sot  out  of 
Eugene  O'Neill  as  the  young  Marty  cowers 
in  the  attic,  and  (later)  mimes  a  coke  melt- 
down at  Studio  54  as  Liza  (cast  member 
Mary  Birdsong)  toddles  in  on  high  heels  to 
offer  him  a  sniff,  quipping  that  "rehab  is 
for  quitters."  A  Comedy  All  Star  portray- 
ing Marty's  indignant  brother  pops  up  from 
the  audience  to  sputter  that  their  father 
didn't  drink  and  rant,  and  that  Marty  was 
never  anywhere  near  disco. 

Just  because  Martin  Short  hasn't  suf- 
fered for  his  art  like  Antonin  Artaud 
doesn't  mean  he's  incapable  of  Passion- 
play  exertions  onstage.  He  runs  the  gamut 
pleasuring  the  audience  in  Fame  Becomes 
Me,  giving  everything  he  has  and  more  than 
we  deserve.  At  the  age  of  56,  he  dances:  belts 


pages  of  "research"  that  he  consults  when- 
ever there's  a  lull.  (The  comedian  Tom 
Green  was  genuinely  miffed  and  walked 
off  the  set  of  Primetime  Glick  when  Jiminy 
kidded  around  while  Green  was  discussing 
his  bout  with  testicular  cancer.)  Easily  dis- 
tracted by  studio  freebies  and  the  nearest 
snack  bowl  (it's  amazing  how  much  candy 
he  can  cram  into  his  mouth  without  plung- 
ing into  a  sugar  coma),  he's  the  ultimate 
movie-junket  hack— the  anti-James  Lipton. 
The  bearded  host  of  the  Bravo  network's 
Inside  the  Actors  Studio,  Lipton  solemnizes 
over  his  actor  guests  as  if  enunciating  them 
into  the  immortal  ranks  of  Duse  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  paying  homage  to  each  honey- 
glazed  ham.  Glick  takes  the  opposite  tack. 
He  reduces  celebrities  to  his  own  subliter- 
ate  level,  often  plopping  himself  in  their 
laps  as  if  they  were  beanbag  chairs.  He 
isn't  awed  by  a  Tom  Hanks  (whom  he  intro- 
duced as  "Tom  Hank")  or  Jerry  Seinfeld, 
because  he  has  only  the  dimmest  idea  who 
they  are.  although  he's  often  heard  nasty 
rumors,  which  he's  happy  to  relay.  He  can 
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BROADWAY-BOUND 

Martin  Short's  new 
Broadway  show,  Marfn 
Short:  Fame  Becomes  Me, 
opens  August  17. 


Martin  Short  S  energy  level  is  too 
up '  for  our  low-center-of-gravity  comedy  era. 


also  impart  his  own  brand  of  populist  criti- 
cism, as  when  he  told  Ben  Stiller  regarding 
Stiller's  brief  stay  as  a  cast  member  of  Sat- 
urday Night  Lire.  "You  went  out  there  . . . 
and  just  bombed,  and  bored  people  so  des- 
perately it  made  people  feel  like  maybe  you 
shouldn't  hang  around.'*  You'll  never  hear 
that  kind  of  talk  from  James  Lipton! 

Leaping  to  the  large  screen  with  a  loud 
thump.  Glick  staked  out  the  celebrity  red 
carpet  in  the  feature  film  Jiminy  Glick  in 
Lalawood  (2005).  a  bizarre  satirical  brew 
that  mashed  together  the  Lana  Turner- 
Johnny  Stompanato  case  (which  also  in- 
spired one  of  Woody  Allen's  stranger  glum- 


fests.  September),  the  Toronto  Film  Festival 
(featuring  cameo  appearances  by  Steve 
Martin.  Sharon  Stone,  and  Kurt  Russell), 
and  a  takeoff  of  David  Lynch's  Lost  High- 
way (with  Short  doing  a  dead-on  imperson- 
ation of  Lynch,  wreathed  in  cigarette 
smoke  and  noir-ish  mystique),  resulting  in  a 
cult  film  for  which  there  was  no  cult,  an 
elaborate  in-joke  tangled  up  in  its  own  net- 
ting. Instead  of  mothballing  his  alter  ego 
after  this  minor  fiasco.  Short  must  have  re- 
alized that  a  character  this  oblivious  need 
never  be  abandoned.  Failure  doesn't  daunt 
a  Jiminy  Glick.  because  he  isn't  paying 
enough  attention  to  feel  daunted.  He's  in 


his  own  salty  world,  like  a  tennis  ball  stuck 
in  a  Pringles  can.  Glick  works  better  on  the  | 
theater  stage  than  on-screen  because  on- 
stage he  doesn't  have  to  carry  any  plot  ap- 
paratus, just  be  his  porky  self. 
For  each  performance  of  Fame 
Becomes  Me,  a  celebrity  plant 
in  the  audience  is  brought  up  on- 
stage to  be  interrogated  by  Glick, 
providing  the  show  with  a  rogue 
element  of  improvisation.  One 
night  in  San  Francisco,  the  hot  seat  was  oc- 
cupied by  Dennis  Miller,  who  asked  at  one 
point.  "Is  this  the  entire  second  act?"  It 
isn't,  because  turning  Act  II  into  a  pure 
chat  show  would  be  taking  the  lazy  way 
out.  and  even  while  encased  inside  Jiminy 
Glick's  fat  suit.  Short's  hamster  wheel  keeps 
spinning.  His  vitality  won't  be  denied.  It 
takes  a  brave  soul  or  a  complete  cuckoo 
bird  to  open  a  Broadway  show  in  the  dead 
of  August,  when  so  many  New  Yorkers  are 
getting  on  each  other's  nerves  in  the  Hamp- 
tons and  the  tourists  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  at  the  deli  counters,  but  for  a 
man  on  a  mission,  opening  night  can't  come 
soon  enough. 

And  what  is  that  mission?  To  hold  a 
mirror  up  to  the  mirror  that  Broad- 
way holds  up  to  itself,  where  (as  one 
song  in  the  show  puts  it)  "everyone's  vagi- 
na's got  a  monologue."  To  illustrate  how 
show  business  has  become  its  own  echo 
chamber  and  reflecting  pool,  and  satirize 
how  the  individual  narcissism  of  the  one- 
person  show  reflects  the  larger  narcissism  of 
contemporary  show:  business,  exemplified 
at  its  most  extreme  by  American  Idol  (which 
Fame  Becomes  Me  briefly,  almost  dutifully, 
parodies),  that  bombastic  rehash  of  tunes. 
styles,  and  mannerisms  where  instant  stars 
are  hatched  inside  an  insanely  loud  incuba- 
tor, and  any  relation  to  reality  or  original- 
ity is  strictly  coincidental.  Admittedly,  I 
could  be  wrong.  It  may  be  that  Marty  has 
no  mission,  no  ulterior  motive,  and  that 
I'm  simply  making  one  up  to  furnish  this 
column  with  a  final  graf  that  wraps  every- 
thing up  in  a  neat  doggie  bag  and  provides 
"food  for  thought."  I  wouldn't  put  it  past 
me.  Perhaps  Martin  Short  is  animated  by 
nothing  more  than  the  same  springboard 
spirit  that  sustains  his  first  and  still-juiciest 
satirical  target,  the  indestructible  Jerry 
Lewis,  who  is  performing  in  Vegas  at  the 
age  of  80.  despite  a  medical  record  that 
would  make  Hugh  Laurie's  House  blanch 
(diabetes,  prostate  cancer,  pulmonary  fi- 
brosis, torturing  back  pain  that  led  to  Per- 
codan  addiction,  and.  most  recently,  a  mild 
heart  attack),  and  enough  psychodrama  to 
inspire  a  Wagnerian  epic.  Short  sublimates 
everything  that  Lewis  lets  flap,  but  as  en- 
tertainers they  could  be  father  and  son.  the 
last  of  the  great  uninhibiteds.  D 
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considers  shopping  an  art  form 


rides  the  cable  car  every  chance  she  gets 
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A  Riviera  Row 


freude— that  German  word  for  taking 
pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  others- 
hovering  over  the  festival.  I  was  extremely 
put  off  by  the  cruel  booing  that  greeted 
two  of  the  major  American  films  being 
shown.  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  directed  by 
the  Oscar-winning  Ron  Howard  and 
starring  Tom  Hanks,  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  beloved  and  talented  stars,  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  directed  by  Sofia  Cop- 
pola, another  Oscar  winner,  and  starring 
the  beautiful  Kirsten  Dunst.  Someone 
described  the  savage  critics— who  saw  a 
screening  of  TJie  Da  Vinci  Code  the  night 
before  it  opened  the  festival  and  panned 
it— as  a  bunch  of  jet-lagged,  hung-over 
shits.  The  mean  glee  flying  around 
Cannes  was  so  distasteful  that  it  almost 
spoiled  the  festival  for  me.  My  heart  went 
out  to  all  the  gifted  people  who  were  hurt 
by  the  critics.  One  guest  staying  at  the  Ho- 
tel du  Cap,  in  Antibes,  where  I  was  stay- 
ing, told  me  he  had  heard  Brian  Grazer, 
who  produced  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  com- 
forting a  stricken  Ron  Howard  (who  won 
an  Academy  Award  for  A  Beautiful  Mind 
just  four  years  ago)  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  in  the  garden  outside  his 
window.  Tom  Hanks  didn't  stay  long  in 
Antibes,  and  it  would  surprise  me  greatly 
if  he  ever  graces  the  Cannes  Film  Festival 
again.  Who  needs  to  be  treated  like  that? 
The  press  junket  leading  up  to  the  red 
carpet  at  the  Palais  in  Cannes  for  Tfie  Da 
I  'inci  Code  included  a  train  trip  under  the 
English  Channel  on  the  Eurostar  for  the 
principals,  the  director,  the  producer,  the 
crew,  and  a  team  of  promoters.  The  next 
night  they  all  showed  up  at  the  premiere 
dressed  in  their  finery.  Rita  Wilson,  the 
stunning  wife  of  Tom  Hanks,  for  example. 


Cannes  always  dazzles,  and  this  year's  only  sour  notes  were  hit  the  red  carpet  in  a  knockout  black 

the  French  boos  for  Sofia  Coppolas  Marie  Antoinette  and 

Ron  Howard  s  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  Then  the  author  was  off  to 

Paris,  where  he  stayed  in  the  Proust  suite  at  the  Ritz, 

attended  a  soiree  honoring  Lady  Antonia  Fraser,  and  had 

an  intriguing  encounter  with  Mohamed  Al  Fayed 


T've  been  going  to  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  for  years. 
In  1971,  I  actually  produced  one  of  the  American  en- 
tries. The  Panic  in  Needle  Park,  which  was  written  by 
my  brother  and  sister-in-law,  John  Gregory  Dunne  and 
Joan  Didion,  and  directed  by  Jerry  Schatzberg,  and 
which  provided  Al  Pacino  with  his  first  starring  role. 
He  went  on  the  following  year  to  play  Michael  Cor- 
leone  in  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  masterpiece.  The  God- 
father. Kitty  Winn,  who  starred  opposite  Pacino  in  our  movie, 
won  the  award  for  best  actress  at  the  festival  that  year.  So  I  have 
a  long,  pleasant  history  with  the  Cannes  Film  Festival,  which 
remains  one  of  the  most  glamorous  of  annual  industry  events. 
This  year,  however,  there  was  an  unpleasant  air  of  Schaden- 


strapless  dress.  But  they  had  all  learned 
the  night  before  that  the  reviews  were  di- 
sastrous and  that  the  critics  had  jeered. 
Nonetheless,  they  greeted  the  crowd 
waiting  for  them  like  the  thoroughbreds 
they  are.  smiling,  waving,  and  accommo- 
dating the  reporters  there  to  interview 
them.  Eve  gone  to  a  lot  of  festivals  in 
the  U.S..  and  I  feel  safe  saying  that  we 
Americans  don't  boo  foreign  pictures  at 
Robert  De  Niro's  Tribeca  Film  Festival,  or 
Robert  Redford's  Sundance  Festival,  or  the  New  York  Film  Festival. 
I  found  the  boycotting  of  The  Da  Vinci  Code  by  certain  Catho- 
lic priests  and  bishops,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  a  sermon  delivered 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England  on  Easter  Sunday  to 
denounce  the  film,  ludicrous.  That  sort  of  thing  doesn't  discour- 
age people  from  seeing  the  film;  on  the  contrary,  it  guarantees 
lines  at  the  box  office.  Em  a  Catholic— of  the  Christmas  and  Eas- 
ter Mass  variety,  I  admit,  but  a  Catholic  nevertheless— and  when 
my  end  comes  I  will  certainly  dial  for  a  priest  to  hear  my  confes- 
sion and  administer  the  last  rites.  But  I  loved  Dan  Brown's  book 
and  spent  an  entire  weekend  with  my  face  in  it.  Brown's  thriller 
has  held  a  place  on  The  New  York  Times'?,  best-seller  list  for  nearly 
170  weeks,  and  more  than  40  million  copies  of  the  paperback  have 
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alreai  old.  JN      bran     st ant  did  the  book  make  me  ques- 

:  rtainly  didn'i  i.ake  me  believe  that  Jesus  lived  after 

and  i     i  ried  Mary  Magdalene— I  was  brought  up  to 

vlagdalene  was  a  fallen  woman  who  was  redeemed  by 

■  n  ist-  -or  that  they  had  kids  whose  descendants  might  be 

sitting  next  to  us  at  dinner,  for  all  we  know.  For  me,  the  book  was 

a  wonderful  read  and  Brown  told  the  story  entertainingly. 

I  was  not  able  to  see  the  film  of  Tlie  Da  Vinci  Code  until  I  got  back 
to  New  York.  Is  there  something  wrong  with  me?  I  enjoyed  it.  And 
as  of  this  writing,  Daily  Variety  reports  that  the  picture  is  "venturing 
into  Titanic  territory."  with  a  total  worldwide  gross  of  $678  million. 
So  take  that,  you  jet-lagged,  hung-over  critics. 

There's  a  new  manager  at  the  Hotel  du  Cap.  Philippe  Perd.  and 
for  the  first  time  you  can  pay  your  bill  with  a  credit  card.  No 
more  having  to  arrive  with  a  Louis  Vuitton  bag  stuffed  with 
euros  in  order  to  pay  in  cash.  The  word  in  the  South  of  France,  how- 
ever, is  that  many  of  the  famous  estates  are  being  bought  up  by 
rich  Russians,  who  prefer  to  pay  the  enormous  sums  in  cash. 

It's  hard  to  top  a  stay  of  five  or  six  days  at  the  Hotel  du  Cap.  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  seasonal  hotel  in  the  world,  where  Vanity  Fair  has 
its  party  at  Eden  Roc  to  celebrate  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  The 
lawns,  the  gardens,  the  graveled  walks— everything  is  beautifully 
maintained.  As  you  have  breakfast  on  the  terrace,  you  can  watch 
the  yachts  and  three-masted  schooners  bobbing  in  the  Mediterra- 


to  throw  Sara  Marks,  whose  cool  never  deserts  her.  At  three  p.i 
on  Saturday,  owing  to  the  iffy  weather  conditions,  the  decisioij 
was  made  to  hold  the  party  indoors,  and  Marks  turned  into 
general  directing  her  troops.  Everything,  from  place  cards  tc 
floral  centerpieces,  was  perfectly  set  up  by  the  time  the  first] 
guests  arrived,  and  the  main  course— lobster— was  ready  to  be 
served.  Halle  Berry,  Penelope  Cruz,  and  Samuel  L.  Jackson  werel 
among  the  star  attractions.  I  ran  into  many  old  friends.  Hugh 
Jackrnan  told  me  that  my  son  Griffin's  new  girlfriend  is  his  w  ifes 
best  Australian  friend.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  hugely  talented  and 
ever  modest  Sir  Ian  McKellan,  and  Faye  Dunaway,  who  was 
looking  great,  said  to  me,  "Come,  you  have  to  meet  Gus  Van 
Sant."  I  talked  about  old  times  with  Billy  Friedkin,  who  directed 
the  first  picture  I  ever  produced.  The  Boys  in  the  Band,  written 
by  Mart  Crowley, "back  in  1970.  I  made  a  new  friend  of  Brian 
Grazer  and  got  a  bear  hug  from  Al  Gore.  People  were  still  arriv- 
ing when  I  called  it  a  night  and  walked  up  the  long  gravel  path 
to  the  Hotel  du  Cap. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  pedantic  or  pretentious.  I'll  just  say 
that  Marcel  Proust  recently  entered  my  life.  Betty  Prashker. 
my  book  editor  at  Crown  Publishing,  a  subsidiary  of  Ran- 
dom House,  suggested  that  I  end  my  new  novel.  A  Solo  Act,  with  a 
party  similar  to  my  80th-birthday  party,  when  I  stood  on  a  podium 
and  pointed  out  those  people  in  the  room  who  had  had  a  strong 


Is  something  wrong  with  me?  I  enjoyed  The  Da  Vinci  Code. 


nean.  The  hotel,  which  was  once,  years  ago,  a  vast  villa, 
is  the  last  word  in  quiet  elegance.  In  the  center  of  the 
lobby  is  a  glass  elevator,  and  watching  movie  stars  and 
other  famous  people  ascend  and  descend  in  it  as  you 
lounge  on  a  white  or  yellow  sofa  and  sip  a  drink  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  lobby  life  anywhere.  This  year,  Mia  Farrow 
took  the  cake  for  grand  exits  from  the  elevator,  emerg- 
ing in  elegant  black  eveningwear,  smiling  as  she  greeted 
people,  and  introducing  her  handsome  17-year-old  son, 
Ronan.  There's  no  trace  of  the  slightly  hippie  Mia  of  old- 
en days  in  this  beautiful  woman  in  full  radiance. 

The  Vanity  Fair  party  was 
scheduled  for  Saturday  night 
and  was  planned  as  an  out- 
door event.  Starting  on  Thurs- 
day, the  heavy  wind  known 
as  the  mistral  began  to  blow. 
The  cypress  trees  on  the  hotel 
grounds  thrashed  madly  in  the 
wind,  and  the  sea  became  very 
rough.  By  Saturday,  all  boats 
docked  in  the  basin  in  front  of 
the  hotel  had  been  moved  to 
shelter  in  quieter  coves. 

There  were  140  guests  com- 
ing to  the  seated  dinner  and 
300  more  set  to  arrive  after 
the  screening  of  An  Inconve- 
nient Truth,  the  film  about  Al 
Gore  and  global  warming.  The 
after-dinner  crowd  had  been  invited  to  arrive 
at  10:30.  Vanity  Fair  parties  are  mastermind- 
ed by  Graydon  Carter,  who  knows  just  how  to 
seat  a  large  dinner  of  celebrities.  Sara  Marks, 
the  magazine's  director  of  special  projects, 
plans  and  oversees  all  the  details,  and  Basil  Wal- 
ter designs  the  decor.  No  crisis  is  big  enough 


EVENING  STARS 

Top,  Kirsten  Dunst,  who  plays  the  title 

role  in  Marie  Antoinette,  with  the  film's 

director,  Sofia  Coppola.  Above, 

Sir  Ian  McKellan,  featured  in  The  Da  Vinci 

Code,  raises  his  hat  to  the  crowd. 


impact  on  my  life.  She  also  sent 
me  the  tapes  of  Time  Regained. 
the  final  novel  of  Proust's  giant 
work,  Remembrance  of  Things 
Past,  read  by  the  English  actor 
Neville  Jason.  One  scene  in  this 
final  volume  depicts  the  last 
great  reception  given  by  the 
Princess  de  Guermantes.  where 
Marcel,  the  hero,  sees  the 
friends  he  has  acquired  over  a 
lifetime,  all  grown  old.  I  played 
the  tapes  over  and  over  again 
in  my  car  in  the  country  be- 
fore I  departed  for  Cannes. 
When  I  left  the  Riviera.  I  flew 
to  Paris  to  spend  three  days 
at  the  Ritz  before  returning 
to  New  York.  I  asked  Valen- 
tino Piazzi,  the  front-desk 
manager,  for  an  inexpensive 
room,  because  I  was  not  there  on  an  assignment.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  be  taken  to  the  Marcel  Proust  suite,  which  very  few 
people  realize  exists.  It's  actually  one  large  room  with  a  27- 
foot-high  ceiling  and  two  large  French  windows,  elaborately 
swagged.  that  open  onto  the  Ritz's  garden,  one  story  below. 
There  is  a  huge  bed  of  gilded  wood,  and  looking  down  from 
the  wall  opposite  is  a  copy  of  the  familiar  portrait  of  Proust 
by  Jacques-Em  ile  Blanche,  which  often  appears  on  the  jackets 
of  books  about  the  writer.  The  effete,  hypochondriacal  Proust 
dropped  out  of  society  and  retired  to  write  his 
great  cycle  of  novels  about  the  changing  world 
of  Paris  in  the  years  leading  up  to  World  War  I. 
Apparently  he  would  sometimes  check  into  the 
Ritz  late  at  night  and  give  little  supper  parties 
for  the  handsomest  waiters,  who  would  tell  him 
all  the  latest  gossip  concerning  guests  in  the  ho- 
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at   hat  time  some 
ofth<  it  people  in  Europe. 

in  Paris,  a  French 
Caroline  Whitman, 
id  met  in  Hollywood  years 
.  she  was  married  to  the 
actor  Stuart  Whitman,  asked  me  to 
take  her  to  a  reception  at  the  Aus- 
trian Embassy  given  by  Ambassador 
and  Madame  Anton  Prohaska  for 
Lady  Antonia  Fraser,  who  read  in 
English  and  French  from  her  recent 
biography  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which 
had  just  been  published  in  France  and 
which  Sofia  Coppola  had  used  as  the 
basis  for  her  film.  The  embassy  is  an 
18th-century  mansion,  and  several  of 
the  handsome  salons  were  crowded 
with  people,  many  of  them  quite  old.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  reception  was 
very  much  like  the  one  given  by  the 
Princess  de  Guermantes  in  Time  Re- 
gained. People  were  greeting  one  an- 
other in  a  courtly  manner.  Several  of 
the  older  ladies  had  dyed  their  hair  too 
black  and  wore  too  much  rouge,  just  as  Odette, 
the  aged  coquette  in  Proust,  does.  I  recognized 
the  once  dapper  Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild, 
who  is  now  98  and  a  longtime  widower,  mak- 
ing his  way  on  a  cane  across  one  large  room 
and  looking  very  much  as  I  imagined  Proust "s 
Prince  de  Guermantes  did.  Proust  writes. 
"He  was  no  more  than  a  ruin  now.  a  mag- 
nificent ruin— or  perhaps  not  even  a  ruin  but 
a  beautiful  and  romantic  natural  object,  a 
rock  in  a  tempest."  He  greeted  one  of  the 
chic-est  women  in  Paris.  Doris  Brynner. 
whom  I  knew  in  Hollywood  during  her  mar- 
riage to  the  late  star  Yul  Brynner.  There  she 
was  at  the  ambassador's  reception,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  things,  laughing,  talking,  belonging,  like 
Proust's  Mme.  de  Forcheville  as  she  returned 


MOGUL  ON  A  MISSION 

The  entrepreneur  Mohamed  Al  Fayed, 

above,  whose  son  Dodi  died  in  the  car 

crash  with  Princess  Diana,  owns  Harrods  in 

London  and  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris,  top. 


"Mohamed  Al  Fayed."  Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  the 
Egyptian-born  entrepreneur  who  owns  Harrods  and 
other  landmarks  in  England  and  France,  is  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Dodi  Fayed,  who  was  killed  w  ith 
Princess  Diana  on  August  31.  1997.  in  the  Pont  de 
Alma  tunnel  along  the  Seine  as  they  sped  away  from 
the  Ritz  in  order  to  escape  a  mob  of  paparazzi. 

Just  that  week  there  had  been  a  story  on  the  front 
page  of  the  London  Daily  Express  reporting  that  the 
driver  of  the  car.  Henri  Paul,  who  was  also  killed  in 
the  accident,  had  had  a  meeting  on  the  morning  of 
the  crash  with  British  and  French  spies.  The  story 
was  not  picked  up  in  any  of  the  other  English  papers, 
and  police  investigations  have  not  indicated 
any  conspiracy.  For  nine  years.  Fayed  has 
maintained  that  his  son  and  the  tragic  prin- 
cess were  murdered.  I  said  to  the  hotel  man- 
ager. "I  knew  Dodi  in  Hollywood."  Dodi  was 


Lady  Antonia  Fraser  sat  chatting  about  Marie  Antoinette. 


the  baron's  greeting.  I  also  saw  the  wonderful  actress  and  dancer  Les- 
lie Caron.  now  an  elegant  lady  of  a  certain  age,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
in  the  flesh  since  our  Hollywood  days  years  ago.  when  she  was  a  great 
MGM  star  and  danced  with  Gene  Kelly  in  An  American  in  Paris. 

In  the  last  grand  room  sat  Lady  Antonia  Fraser.  chatting  charmingly 
about  Marie  Antoinette.  "The  people  hated  the  queen."  she  said.  "They 
wanted  her  head  on  a  stick."  She  seemed  a  bit  like  the  great  actress 
Rachel,  who  in  Proust  recites  poetry  to  the  guests  gathered  by  the  Prin- 
ces de  Guermantes.  Lady  Antonia  recognized  me  as  I  handed  her  a 
book  to  sign.  "You  spell  Dominick  with  a  A  at  the  end.  don't  you'1"  she 
asked.  I  said  yes.  "How  s  Joan?"  she  inquired  then,  meaning  my  sister-in- 
law.  "She's  doing  wonderfully."  I  replied.  "I  love  Sofia's  film."  she  said. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  thank  Omer  Acar.  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  Ritz.  for  putting  me  up  in  the  Proust  suite.  There  is 
construction  work  going  on  in  the  hotel,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  see  the  renovated  rooms  on  the  Rue  Cambon  side  of 
the  building.  They  are  very  luxurious.  He  said.  "You're  the  first 
person  to  see  them.  The  boss  is  arriving  from  London  this  after- 
noon to  look  at  them."  I  asked  who  the  boss  was.  and  he  replied. 


a  good  guy.  who  had  won  an  Academy  Award  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  Chariots  of  Fire.  When  I  went  broke  back  in  1980  and 
had  to  sell  all  my  furniture.  Dodi.  to  help  me  out.  bought  many  of 
the  pieces  and  gave  them  to  his  girlfriend  of  the  time. 

Late  that  afternoon.  Caroline  Whitman  was  with  me  in  the 
Proust  suite  before  we  went  out  to  an  early  dinner.  The  manager 
telephoned  to  say  that  he  was  with  Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  who 
would  like  to  meet  me  in  the  lobby.  Caroline  and  I  went  down  and 
stood  for  a  few  moments  with  the  manager.  Then  I  saw  Mohamed 
Al  Fayed  walking  rapidly  toward  us.  He  was  surrounded  by  four 
men.  who  I  assumed  were  guards,  and  a  younger  man  of  about 
25.  whom  he  introduced  as  his  son.  Dodi's  stepbrother.  Fayed  has 
a  life  force  that  makes  him  appear  larger  than  he  is. 

Caroline  and  1  told  him  we  had  both  known  Dodi.  He  was  aware 
of  the  violent  death  of  my  daughter.  I  said  that  I  had  read  a  few  days 
earlier  that  Henri  Paul  had  met  with  French  spies  the  day  of  the  ac- 
cident. He  knew  all  about  that.  Caroline  said  she  had  heard  that  a 
great  deal  of  money  had  been  deposited  into  Henri  Paul's  bank  ac- 
count the  day  of  the  accident.  Fayed  said.  "Yes.  £200.000."  Before 
we  parted,  he  handed  me  his  card,  saying.  "Call  me  in  London."  : 
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AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ES.  THE  LEXUS  ES  350. 

It  has  safety  sensors.  And  comfort  sensors.  And  performance  sensors.  And  even  sensor  sensors.  In  fact,  with  over  100  onboard 
sensors  offered,  there's  hardly  an  aspect  of  the  entirely  new  2007  ES  350  that  isn't  relentlessly  monitored  by  the  millisecond- 
from  the  new  272-horsepower*  engine  to  the  available  Dual-swivel  Adaptive  Front  Lighting  System  down  to  the  tire  pressure. 
The  result?  Quite  simply,  a  vehicle  that  helps  you  develop  a  sixth  sense  for  the  road.  To  learn  more,  visit  AIINewES.com. 


THE  PASSIONATE  PURSUIT  OF  PERFECTION. 


■Ratings  achieved  using  the  required  premium  unleaded  gasoline  wilh  an  octane  rating  ol  91  or  higher  Available  equipment  shown  (5)2006  Lexus 


SCANDAL 


WASHINGTON  BABYLON 

California  Republican  congressman  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham  traded  military 

contracts  for  $2.4  million  in  antiques,  cash,  and  other  booty.  He  is  now  in  jail,  but  his 

case  exposed  a  world  of  bribery,  booze,  and  broads  that  reaches  into  the  Pentagon, 

the  C.I. A.,  and  Congress.  Washington^  wondering:  Who's  next? 


BY  JUDY  BACHRACH 


HOW  SUITE  IT  IS 

The  Watergate  Hotel,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where 
Congressman  Randall 
"Duke"  Cunningham  and 
other  legislators  caroused; 
inset,  Cunningham  in  2003. 


he  corruption  of  Congressman  Ran- 
dy "Duke"  Cunningham,  a  power- 
ful California  Republican,  was,  as 
the  U.S.  Attorneys  Office  maintains,  histori- 
cally "unparalleled'-an  astonishing  state- 
ment coming  in  the  wake  of  the  Abramoff 
scandal.  A  former  Vietnam  naval  pilot  who 
was  awarded  two  Silver  Stars  and  a  Purple 
Heart.  Cunningham,  now  64.  appropriated 
John  Wayne's  nickname  and  first  ran  for  the 
House  with  the  slogan  "A  congressman  we 
can  be  proud  of."  Indeed,  from  the  moment 


he  arrived  in  Washington,  in  1991.  he  made 
it  his  business  to  seem  larger  than  life,  telling 
people  that  his  wartime  heroics  had  inspired 
episodes  in  the  movie  Top  Gun.  His  military- 
service  and  expertise  eventually  earned  him 
a  place  on  the  defense-appropriations  sub- 
committee, with  vast  sway  over  the  military 
budget,  as  well  as  on  the  intelligence  commit- 
tee, which  oversees  the  CI.A.  and  other  spy 
agencies.  Ever  ready  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  he  saw  it.  Duke  exco- 
riated Democrats  who  wanted  to  cut  the  de- 
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tense  !  • .  •  [get,  calling  them  the  same  people 
"who  would  put  homos  in  the  military." 

But  in  November,  Cunningham's  heroic 
image  came  crashing  down,  and  his  swagger 
evaporated  when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  accept- 
ing S2.4  million  in  bribes  from  military  con- 
tractors in  exchange  for  pressuring  the  Penta- 
gon to  buy  their  products  and  services.  The 
government  believes  he  was  bribed  chiefly  by 
two  men.  identified  in  court  documents  as 
"'co-conspirator  No.  1"  and  "co-conspirator 
No.  2,"  now  known  to  be  Brent  Wilkes  and 
his  protege  Mitchell  Wade.  (Wilkes  has 
vigorously  denied  any  wrongdoing  and  has 
not  been  charged  with  any  crimes  in  this 
case.)  The  products  they  hawked— computer 
software  to  scan  and  convert 
military  maps,  drawings,  and 
documents  into  digital  for- 


Maryland  antiques  dealer,  who  despaired  of 
his  taste.  (Duke  got  other  gifts  as  well:  a  sec- 
ondhand Rolls-Royce  and  the  use  of  Wade's 
42-foot  boat,  renamed  the  Duke-Stir.) 

The  truth  is  no  one  knows  if  the  $2.4  mil- 
lion in  bribes  Cunningham  has  admitted  tak- 
ing in  his  guilty  plea  is  the  final  total.  Duke's 
been  at  it  for  some  time.  In  fact,  right  up  to 
the  end,  the  Maryland  antiques  dealer  tells 
me,  Cunningham  was  trying  16  get  her  to  put 
one  of  his  valuable  19th-century  armoires  in 
storage,  "anywhere,  he  didn't  care  where."  as 
long  as  it  was  far  from  the  government's  pry- 
ing eyes.  "Very  immature,  thinking  the  rules 
of  the  game  didn't  apply  to  him,"  the  dealer 
says.  But  why  should  they?  For  years  he  had 
been  running  the  game. 
(Cunningham's  attorney, 
K.  Lee  Blalack  II.  refuses 


for  which  he  paid  more  than  S3, 300.  (Har- 
ris says  that  she  did  not  know  the  donations 
were  illegal  and  has  since  given  the  money  to 
charity.)  In  addition,  Wade,  who  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  authorities,  has  told  the  F.B.I 
that  Wilkes  kept  hospitality  suites  in  the 
Watergate  Hotel  and  Westin  Grand  in  order 
to  entertain  legislators  and  government  offi- 
cials with  evenings  of  poker,  cigars,  and.  on 
occasion,  for  Cunningham,  prostitutes. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  pages  of  congressio- 
nal documents  going  as  far  back  as  1997  have 
been  demanded  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
in  San  Diego.  The  C.I.A.,  Pentagon,  I.R.S 
and  F.B.I,  are  conducting  investigations,  and 
at  least  three  congressional  committees  are  co- 
operating in  hopelessly  tardy  fashion.  "We  are 
scrubbing"  is  how  a  staffer  on  the  intelligence 
committee  puts  it.  Washington  is  unraveling. 


"What  these  revelations  provide  is  a  window  into. . .  the  last  stages  of  Rome." 


mat— lacked  glamour,  perhaps,  but  they 
made  the  two  entrepreneurs  and  Cunning- 
ham wealthy,  arrogant,  and  even  reckless, 
courtesy  of  a  compliant  Pentagon.  Wilkes's 
two  dozen  or  so  firms,  in  California  and  Vir- 
ginia, raked  in  S100  million  over  the  last  de- 
cade, while  Wade's  Washington-based  MZM 
Inc.  has  gotten  S150  million  since  2002. 

According  to  prosecutors,  Wilkes  and 
Wade  generously  remunerated  Duke  Cun- 
ningham for  steering  government  business 
their  way.  Wilkes,  prosecutors  allege,  gave 
Cunningham  more  than  $600,000  in  bribes, 
including  two  checks  totaling  $100,000  and 
$525,000  to  pay  off  a  mortgage.  (Wilkes, 
through  his  attorney,  denies  these  allegations.) 
In  February.  Wade  pleaded  guilty  to  brib- 
ing Cunningham  with  over  $1  million— but 
he  operated  with  more  panache,  indulging 
Cunningham's  taste  for  outsize  antiques.  The 
trove  he  ottered  included  Persian  and  Indian 
rugs,  sleek  Louis-Philippe  and  Restoration 
commodes,  a  S24.000  Victorian  china  hutch, 
leaded-glass  cabinets,  and  silver  candlesticks 
worth  $5,600  I  his  antiques  big 

and  he  liked  them  expc      \e."  explains  a 


to  comment  on  the  substance  of  the  case.) 
In  March,  Cunningham  was  sentenced 
to  eight  years  and  four  months  in  prison— 
the  harshest  sentence  ever  received  by  an  ex- 
congressman  for  corruption.  But  the  inves- 
tigations are  far  from  over,  and  allegations 
continue  to  surface  implicating  other  legis- 
lators and  government  officials.  California 
Republican  congressman  Jerry  Lewis,  head 
of  the  House  committee  on  appropriations, 
is  currently  being  investigated.  So  is  Wilkes's 
best  friend  from  high-school  days,  Kyle 
"Dusty"  Foggo,  who  was  until  recently  No. 
3  at  the  C.I. A.,  and  who  is  alleged  to  have 
accepted  lavish  favors  from  Wilkes— a  trip 
to  a  Honolulu  estate,  for  instance,  renting  for 
$50,000  per  week— in  exchange  for  arrang- 
ing lucrative  C.I.A.  contracts  for  his  friend. 
(Wilkes,  Lewis,  and  Foggo  have  denied  any 
wrongdoing.)  Republican  congresswoman 
and  senatorial  candidate  Katherine  Harris, 
of  Florida,  a  source  familiar  with  her  activi- 
ties tells  me.  is  also  being  scrutinized  for  her 
dealings  with  Wade— in  particular,  for  receiv- 
ing $32,000  in  illegal  campaign  donations, 
and  for  a  lavish  dinner  she  enjoyed  last  year 
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"What  these  revelations  provide  is  a  win- 
dow into  Babylon  or  the  last  stages  of  Rome," 
explains  a  source  with  knowledge  of  the  mul- 
tiple ongoing  investigations.  "Many  felonies 
went  undetected  because  in  the  Defense 
Department  a  lot  goes  on  in  secret,  and  these 
crimes  grew  in  the  shadow  of  both  9/11  and 
one-party  rule— with  little  scrutiny.  So  what 
you're  looking  at  is  a  world  where  money, 
secrecy,  sex,  and  indulgence  were  all  in  play. 
Where  everyone  is  guilty  of  something." 

In  June  2004— in  the  middle  of  the  Cau- 
cus Room,  a  crowded  Washington  res- 
taurant—Cunningham accepted  a  fat 
envelope  from  Wade.  "What's  in  it?"  asked 
David  Heil.  Cunningham's  chief  of  staff. 
Money  to  repair  the  Duke-Stir,  $6,500 
in  cash.  Cunningham  told  him.  Several 
months  later  the  aide,  who  had  long  been 
concerned  about  his  boss's  misdeeds— so 
much  so  that  he  personally  checked  Cun- 
ningham's real-estate  records  in  Califor- 
nia—begged Cunningham  to  resign.  "This  is 
stupid!  It's  insane!"  the  aide  supposedly  said. 
"I  would  bet  my  own  house  this  whole  thing 
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will  come  out."  Cunningham  listened  to  this 
lecture,  silent  and  shamefaced,  but  he  didn't 
resign.  Instead,  his  chief  of  staff  did. 

Heil's  prediction  .came  true  when  Marcus 
Stern,  of  the  Copley  News  Service,  broke  a 
story  last  spring  in  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  about  a  very  profitable  real-estate 
transaction  Duke  made  in  2003.  That  year 
the  congressman  bought  a  new,  $2.6  million 

house  in  Ran- 
cho  Santa  Fe. 
a  bucolic  area 
ofestatesinthe 
northwestern 


PENSION  PLAN 

From  left:  Cunningham, 
center,  at  the  San  Diego 
federal  courthouse 
m  March;  his  alleged 
bribe  menu";  naval  pilot 
Cunningham  in  1972. 
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"bribe  menu."  detailing  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  he  should  be  paid  for  defense 
contracts,  right  under  the  bald  eagle  on  his 
House  of  Representatives  stationery?  I  ask 
the  psychiatrist.  Did  Duke  tell  you  he  tried 
to  inveigle  innocent  people  into  covering  up 
his  moneymaking  schemes?  "That  was  cer- 
tainly quite  damning But  I  never  heard 

about  that  until  later."  says  the  psychiatrist. 
"I  asked  Cunningham's  lawyer,  'Why  didn't 
you  provide  me  with  that  information?"  They 

told  me  they  gave  me  what  I  needed I  am 

not  very  happy  I  didn't  know  all  the  facts." 
(Blalack  says. 


Both  Cunningham  families  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  Duke's  Long  absences.  In  court 
for  Todd's  marijuana  sentencing,  he  admitted 
he  had  spent  only  a  month  a  year  with  his  son 
after  he  and  his  wife  divorced,  and  April  Cun- 
ningham, now  a  librarian,  recently  declared  in 
court  papers,  "My  father  was  often  not  with 
my  family  throughout  my  childhood." 

In  1967,  Cunningham  joined  the  navy, 
where  he  became  a  fighter  pilot.  It  was  Viet- 
nam, where  he  flew  an  F-4  Phantom,  that 
changed  his  life  and  ambitions.  In  May  1972, 
he  shot  down  five  North  Vietnamese  MiGs  to 
become  the  war's  first  "ace."  Around  this 
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"[Wade  said]  about  Cunningham,  1  own  him/ "  recalls  an  MZM  vice  president. 


part  of  his  district,  in  San  Diego  County.  To 
do  so  he  sold  his  old  house,  in  Del  Mar.  to 
Wade  for  SI. 675  million.  This  was  $700,000 
more  than  it  was  worth.  In  fact.  Wade,  who 
never  moved  into  the  house,  sold  it  for  that 
much  less  nine  months  later. 

Subsequent  stories  about  Cunningham  in 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  (which  shared 
a  2006  Pulitzer  Prize  with  the  Copley  News 
Service  for  superb  reporting  on  the  Cunning- 
ham scandal)  were  followed  by  intense  interest 
in  the  congressman  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fice in  San  Diego.  Last  year,  this  caused  him  to 
sink  into  a  depression  that  included  thoughts  of 
suicide.  He  wasn't  wholly  to  blame  for  his  trou- 
bles, Cunningham  later  told  Saul  Faerstein.  a 
Beverly  Hills  psychiatrist.  He'd  been  led  astray, 
his  "moral  and  religious  values"  perverted  by 
unwholesome  friends.  "He  recognizes  now 
that  Wade  and  others  in  Washington  were  part 
of  a  culture  of  corruption."  wrote  Faerstein. 
an  expert  for  the  defense  in  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
trial,  who  was  hired  by  Cunningham's  lawyer 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  lighter  sentence  for  his 
client.  "He  is  troubled  he  didn't  see  the  motives 
of  the  people  he  trusted."  In  fact.  Faerstein 
wrote  to  the  court,  he  found  Cunningham 
"naive  in  some  ways,  always  trying  to  see  the 
best  qualities  in  people." 

Do  you  know  that  Cunningham  wrote  a 


"We  made  available  to  Dr.  Faerstein  all  of 
the  evidence  that  was  in  our  possession.") 

So,  even  as  he  was  pleading  guilty.  Duke 
wasn't  straight  with  you?  I  ask.  "No,"  says 
Faerstein.  "If  I'd  known  about  those  things, 
I  would  have  seen  he  was  not  so  much  influ- 
enced by  the  culture  of  corruption  as  part 
of  the  culture  of  corruption." 

When  he  tearfully  informed  the  psychi- 
atrist that  he  "came  to  Washington 
to  do  good"  and  that  for  most  of  his 
tenure  he  "did  good  and  was  not  involved  in 
illegal  or  unethical  conduct,"  Cunningham 
probably  believed  every  syllable.  The  son 
of  a  Union  Oil  truckdriver.  he  was  born  in 
Los  Angeles  and  grew  up  in  rural  Missouri, 
where,  according  to  Faetstein's  psychiatric 
evaluation,  he  was  "raised  with  traditional 
values,"  doing  farm  work,  such  as  forking  hay 
and  driving  tractors.  As  a  young  man,  Cun- 
ningham worked  as  a  teacher  and  swimming 
coach.  He  married  twice,  the  first  time  in  his 
senior  year  of  college  to  Susan  Albrecht.  They 
adopted  a  son,  Todd,  now  37.  who  in  1997  was 
arrested  for  possession  with  intent  to  distribute 
400  pounds  of  marijuana.  Cunningham  and 
Susan  were  divorced  in  1973.  A  year  later  he 
married  his  current  wife,  Nancy.  The  couple 
has  two  daughters,  April,  27,  and  Carrie.  24. 


time  he  took  the  pilot  call  sign  "Duke."  It  was 
a  name  he  kept  on  his  return  to  civilian  life,  in 
1987.  Faerstein  believes  it  symbolizes  both  his 
strength  and  his  undoing:  "  'Duke'  became  an 
outsized  personification  of  Randall  Cunning- 
ham," Faerstein  wrote.  "It  is  possible  that  his 
extraordinary  deeds  in  the  service  planted  a 
subconscious  sense  of  entitlement." 

That  "outsized  personification"  would 
mark  every  step  of  Cunningham's  political 
career.  Two  years  after  his  election  to  Con- 
gress he  announced  that  the  liberal  leadership 
of  the  House  should  be  "lined  up  and  shot." 
During  a  debate  on  Bosnia,  he  engaged  in  a 
physical  scuffle  (broken  up  by  Capitol  police) 
with  Representative  James  Moran.  a  Virginia 
Democrat.  In  1997,  when  Cunningham's  sus- 
picious enthusiasm  for  projects  going  to  Brent 
Wilkes's  companies  was  noted  by  the  press, 
the  congressman  stated.  "I'm  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  here."  Anyone  who  questioned  his 
intentions,  said  Duke,  can  "go  to  hell." 

Cunningham  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  to  Wilkes,  now  51,  in  the  early 
90s  by  Congressman  Bill  Lowery  (whose  seat 
Cunningham  would  fill  after  Lowery  and  his 
wife  were  discovered  to  have  written  300  bad 
checks  on  the  House  bank).  Wilkes's  father, 
like  Cunningham  a  naval  pilot,  was  killed  in  a 
1959  accident  while  taking  off  from  an  aircraft 
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an  p.  s  grew  up  poor,  raised  by  his 

oother  near  a  San  Diego  naval  base. 
At  &  ■  State  University,  he  roomed 

!  -school  football  buddy  Kyle 
Dustin  "Dusty"  Foggo.  and  both  were  active 
in  the  Young  Republicans,  as  was  Lowery. 
After  graduation.  Wilkes  moved  to  Washing- 
ton. DC,  where,  I  am  told,  he  accompanied 
groups  of  congressmen,  including  Lowery,  to 
fly  down  to  Central  America  to  hang  out  with 
Dusty  Foggo.  by  then  a  CIA.  agent  who  was 
working  with  the  contras  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua. 

Every  time  Wilkes  was  asked  by  Tom 
Casey,  a  California  defense  contractor  who 
would  eventually  work  with  him.  how  he 
got  to  be  so  friendly  with  Lowery  and  other 
congressmen,  the  answer  was  always  the 
same,  Casey  tells  me:  "Honduras."  Specifi- 
cally, Casey  adds.  Wilkes  described  sexu- 
al encounters  between  congressmen  and 
women  from  Honduran  villages.  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  reports 
similar  recollections,  attribut- 
ing them  to  three  of  Wilkes's 


legislators.  On  trips  to  Washington,  Casey 
recalls.  Wilkes  was  able  to  usher  him  into 
the  presence  of  important  members  of  the 
armed-services  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees, including,  most  notably.  Lowery  and 
Lowery's  closest  friend  on  the  latter,  fellow 
California  Republican  Jerry  Lewis,  now  7 1 . 
The  genteel  Lewis  and  the  earthy  Lowery 
reportedly  loved  to  dine  and  even  vacation 
together.  "'Everyone  on  the  defense  commit- 
tee always  works  cooperatively,"  says  Casey. 
who  realized  pretty  quickly  that  no  money 
came  his  way  without  their  support.  "It  was 
team  play,  and  they  emphasized  that  to  me 
constantly." 

Wilkes  also  introduced  Casey  to  Dusty 
Foggo,  who  often  passed  through  Washing- 
ton. Around  1994.  during  a  visit  to  a  Wash- 
ington strip  club.  Casey  says.  Foggo  wore 
a  gun  in  a  shoulder  holster  and  flashed  his 
identification  at  the  club  doorman.  He  was 
promptly  seated  by  the  stage.  "Foggo 
sits  there  the  whole  night 
telling  me  how  he  likes 
to  fuck  eirls  in  the  ass," 


was.  says  Casey,  the  two  million  Audre  share 
options  Wilkes  had  requested.  (Wilkes's  at- 
torney responds:  "There  may  have  been  a 
discussion  about  creating  [an  office].  The 
funds  would  have  been  for  technical  and 
program-management  people Audre  of- 
fered Wilkes  stock  as  an  incentive  plan,  but 
he  never  received  any."  And  "there  is  no 
truth"  to  the  hospitality-suite  allegation. 
She  adds.  "Nothing  Casey  says  can  be  re- 
lied upon He  apparently  harbors  ill  will 

towards  Wilkes  for  leaving  Audre  behind 
to  become  successful.") 

Wilkes  left  Audre  and  in  1995  launched  a 
competing  firm.  ADCS.  Soon  he  started  giv- 
ing money  to  Cunningham's  campaign  and 
pac.  It  didn't  take  long  to  get  the  desired  re- 
sults, especially  after  Cunningham  obtained 
a  seat  on  the  defense-appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, in  1997.  In  July  1999.  the  government 
says,  Wilkes  wrote  for  Cunningham's  bene- 
fit a  memo  helpfully  entitled  "Talking  Points," 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  court  documents.  Print- 
ed in  capital  letters,  the  memo  is  written  in  a 
tone  edged  with  all  the  righteous  rage  felt 


r 
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"Duke  liked  his  antiques  big  and  he  liked  them  expensive,"  recalls  a  Maryland  dealer 


former  friends.  (Through  his  attorney  Nancy 
Luque.  Wilkes  denies  having  ever  traveled  to 
Honduras  with  congressmen.  Lowery's  law- 
yer, Lanny  Breuer,  says  that  when  his  client 
was  a  congressman  he  did  indeed  go  "on  a 
couple  of  trips  with  Wilkes  to  Central  Amer- 
ica." However,  he  adds.  Lowery  "absolutely 
denies  being  involved  with  any  women  with 
Wilkes."  Foggo "s  attorney  says  that  Foggo 
never  met  congressmen  in  Honduras.) 

By  the  early  1990s.  Wilkes  had  returned 
to  California,  where  he  was  "beyond  broke." 
recalls  Casey.  "He  lived  in  a  rented  house  and 
carpooled  in  a  Chevy  Cavalier."  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Wilkes  began  to  work  with  Casey 
at  Audre.  Inc..  a  Rancho  Bernardo  produc- 
er of  automated  document-conversion  sys- 
tems (with  defense  applications).  Casey,  the 
firm's  founder  and  C.E.O..  says  he  paid  him 
about  S90.000  a  year  to  market  the  prod- 
uct and  to  lobby  Washington  officials  and 


Casey  recalls.  "He  sees  a  girl  there,  he  jabs 
you  and  says.  'She's  ready  to  go— let*s  dou- 
ble-team her."  The  weirdest  combination 
of  sex  and  domination!  And  Wilkes,  he's 
just  laughing  the  whole  time."  (Through  an 
attorney.  Foggo  says  that  this  incident  never 
happened.  According  to  his  lawyer.  Wilkes 
denies  visiting  strip  clubs  in  adulthood.) 

Casey  says  that  Wilkes  soon  felt  cocky 
enough  to  ask  him  for  $148,000  a 
month  for  a  Washington  office,  with 
complete  discretionary  control  of  funds.  He 
also  wanted  to  rent  hotel  "hospitality  suites" 
for  congressmen,  the  idea  being,  as  Casey 
recalls,  "these  are  fun-loving  guys,  they  get 
tired  of  being  in  an  office  all  day.  and  yet  they 
have  to  be  in  proximity  of  the  Capitol  to  vote. 
So  we'll  have  booze  and  bedrooms  for  them 
to  sleep  in."  Casey  and  two  former  Audre 
executives  say  that  this  plan  was  vetoed,  as 


by  the  author,  "we  need  S10  m[illion]  more 
immediately.'"  Cunningham  was  to  instruct  a 
Pentagon  official,  "this  is  very  important 

AND  IF  YOL  CANNOT  RESOLVE  THIS.  OTHERS 

will  be  calling  also."  (Wilkes's  attorney 
would  not  comment.)  It  is  unknown  if  any 
calls  were  made,  but  Cunningham  and  Lew  is 
held  a  joint  press  conference  in  Washington 
to  announce  they  were  cutting  nearly  S2  bil- 
lion from  the  F-22  Raptor  fighter-jet  program, 
which  both  had  initially  supported.  Shortly 
thereafter.  S5  million  more  was  allocated  by 
the  military  for  Wilkess  company,  and  in  Oc- 
tober most  of  the  F-22  money  was  restored. 
(Through  his  spokesman.  Lewis  says  he  was 
unaware  of  Cunningham's  efforts  to  secure 
funding  for  ADCS.) 

"The  enabler  in  this  story  is  the  Pentagon." 
explains  someone  familiar  with  the  investiga- 
tion. "To  get  what  it  wants— the  F-22.  say.  or 
better  intelligence— it  goes  along  and  funds 
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the  shoddy  stuff  Cunningham  and  [Wilkes] 
want.  It's  thinking.  'Cunningham  will  fund 
the  Taj  Mahal  of  intelligence  for  us  as  long  as 
we  take  care  of  his  friends.'" 

Within  a  year  of  his  victorious  fight  with 
the  Pentagon.  Cunningham  claims,  he  re- 
ceived SI 00.000  from  Wilkes.  Gone  were  the 
days  when  Wilkes  was  cash-strapped.  In  1999 
he  and  his  wife.  Regina.  bought  a  S1.4  million 
gated  home  with  a  tennis  court  and  pool  in 
a  suburb  of  San  Diego.  In  2003  he  built  an 
$11  million  glass  office  building  in  Poway, 
20  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  as  his  business 
headquarters.  He  and  Regina  donated  gen- 
erously to  his  alma  mater.  San  Diego  State 
University,  so  much  that  until  recently  it  was 
rumored  that  its  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration was  going  to  name  itself  after  him. 
'Boom  shaka-laka!"  Wilkes  used  to  shout  in 
his  more  bouyant  moments,  at  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  or.  alternatively,  "Yeah,  baby!" 

In  2000,  Wilkes  and  ADCS  became  "too 
hot  to  deal  with."  a  source  familiar  with 
the  situation  tells  me.  A  Pentagon  offi- 
cial believed  they  had  fraudulently  billed 
$750,000  for  unfinished  work  scanning  maps 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  (Wilkes's  lawyer 
declares.  "If  there  was  any  fraud.  Wilkes  was 


Wade  and  Wilkes  experienced  a  growing 
disaffection  with  each  other.  "Wade  was 
carrying  the  subcontracts  for  Wilkes,  and 
taking  the  political  heat."  I  am  told  by  a 
source  close  to  Wade.  In  time  Wade  would 
outstrip  his  mentor.  He  threw  massive  par- 
ties at  Washington's  Four  Seasons  Hotel, 
where,  one  guest  estimates,  "it  cost  $200  a 
person:  filet  mignon.  alcohol,  champagne. 
He  was  actually  smart  about  the  image  he 
projected." 

Soon.  Wade  developed  his  own  relation- 
ship with  Cunningham.  "Mitch,  I'm  go- 
ing to  make  you  somebody."  Cunningham 
promised  in  November  2001.  after  selecting 
$12,000  worth  of  antiques  paid  for  by  his 
new  friend,  and  he  was  true  to  his  word: 
Wade  did  become  somebody.  He  was  able 
to  buy  a  $3  million  house  in  Washington's 
prized  Kalorama  area.  His  company.  MZM. 
operated  out  of  a  beautiful  four-story  Vic- 
torian house  on  Dupont  Circle,  packed 
with  19th-century  partners  desks  and  ruby- 
colored  Oriental  rugs. 

Wade  paid  lofty  salaries-$  105.000  for  an 
entry-level  job,  in  one  case,  with  a  promise 
to  pay  off  graduate-school  debts  at  $6,000 
a  year.  "I  told  my  wife  it  was  just  like  John 
Grisham's  novel  The  Firm,"  recalls  one  for- 


Two  years  ago,  Katherine  Harris  (best 
known  as  the  Florida  secretary  of  state 
who  presided  over  the  agonizing  2000 
presidential  recount,  and  now  more  obliquely 
known  in  court  papers  as  "Rep.  B")  went 
to  dinner  with  Wade— whom  she  had  met 
through  Cunningham— and  subsequently 
got  a  stack  of  $2,000  checks  for  her  cam- 
paign signed  by  his  employees.  Many  were 
written  on  the  same  day.  Harris  would  later 
say  she  had  hardly  any  idea  why— maybe  they 
just  liked  her  politics.  (In  all.  Wade  gave  her 
$32,000  in  illegal  contributions.) 

But,  according  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office.  Wade  told  Harris  exactly  what  he 
wanted  over  the  dinner,  for  which  he  paid 
$2,800  at  Citronelle,  an  elegant  Washington 
restaurant:  lots  of  federal  funding  to  build 
a  $10  million  counter-intelligence  facility 
in  her  Florida  district.  They  also  discussed 
the  possibility  of  his  throwing  her  a  fund- 
raiser. In  vain  did  Ed  Rollins,  who  was  then 
Harris's  campaign  strategist,  warn  the  con- 
gresswoman  (who  is  not  allowed  to  receive 
gifts  exceeding  $50)  that  a  $2,800  dinner 
and  a  fund-raiser  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
shady  quid  pro  quo  for  snagging  millions 
of  dollars  for  her  benefactor.  "Mitch,  what 
a  special  evening!  The  best  dinner  I  have 


"It  was  just  like  John  Grisham's  novel  The  Firm,"  recalls  one  former  MZM 
employee.  "Everything  was  compartmentalized." 


unaware  of  it  because  he  was  only  a  subcon- 
tractor and  not  doing  the  billing.")  At  this 
point.  Wilkes  hired  "co-conspirator  No.  2," 
Mitchell  Wade,  who  would  act  for  him  in 
winning  new  government  contracts.  Wade, 
now  47,  was  a  former  Pentagon  intelligence 
official  with  formidable  contacts  in  the  mili- 
tary, lavish  tastes,  and  most  important— a 
profound  understanding  of  the  "black  world" 
of  classified  intelligence,  which  Wilkes  didn't 
know  much  about.  A  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University,  Wade  had  been  a 
Middle  East  desk  officer  at  the  Pentagon 
during  Desert  Storm  and  was  awarded  a 
Desert  Storm  medal.  In  1993,  he  had  set  up 
the  defense  contracting  firm  MZM— a  name 
based  on  the  first  names  of  his  children.  Mat- 
thew. Zachary.  and  Morgan— and  although 
the  company  posted  no  revenue  for  its  first 
six  years,  it  flourished  after  that. 

At  first.  Wade  studied  Wilkes  carefully: 
"Everything  he  learned,  he  learned  from 
Wilkes,"  says  a  friend,  and  the  two  worked 
together  closely.  In  2004.  Cunningham  ap- 
propriated nearly  $6  million  for  MZM's 
data-storage  systems,  which  were  worth  "sub- 
stantially less,"  prosecutors  claim.  They  were 
actually  delivered  by  Wilkes's  ADCS.  which 
ended  up  with  $4.8  million  of  the  total. 

However,  after  a  few  years  as  associates. 


mer  employee.  "Everything  was  compart- 
mentalized, and  if  it  wasn't  your  business, 
you  had  no  business  knowing  about  it." 

"Absolutely,  it  was  very  secretive,"  Cyn- 
thia Bruno  Wynkoop,  who  worked  at  MZM 
from  2001  until  2004,  tells  me.  In  fact,  a  lot 
of  the  work  done  by  the  firm  was  very  secre- 
tive as  well.  Wynkoop,  a  lawyer,  was  hired 
out  to  work  in  Arlington.  Virginia,  on  the 
Pentagon's  Counterintelligence  Field  Activ- 
ity (cifa).  with  computer  systems  processing 
specific  data.  "Yes.  you  could  call  it  data 
mining,"  she  says. 

She  was  troubled  by  her  boss,  though. 
"Of  course.  I  was  pressured  to  give  money 
to  certain  candidates— everyone  was."  says 
Wynkoop.  "[North  Carolina  Republican 
senator]  Elizabeth  Dole  and  [Virginia  Re- 
publican] representative  Virgil  Goode— 
they  were  highly  recommended."  (Goode's 
rural  district  is  the  site  of  an  MZM  facil- 
ity.) "Wade  would  make  remarks  and  let 
you  know."  She  says  she  ended  up  giving 
$1,000  to  the  company  pac  and  $500  to 
each  candidate.  Indeed.  Wade  would  even- 
tually inform  prosecutors,  he  not  only  pres- 
sured employees  to  make  political  contribu- 
tions, in  violation  of  federal  election  laws, 
but  also  illegally  repaid  some— in  cash. 


ever  enjoyed  in  Washington Please  let 

me  know  if  I  can  ever  be  of  assistance."  a 
thrilled  Harris  wrote  by  hand  in  a  letter 
given  to  me  by  a  former  MZM  employee. 
(After  insisting  she  had  "reimbursed"  the 
restaurant  for  the  meal.  Harris  switched 
positions  recently,  saying,  "I  have  donated 
to  a  local  Florida  charity  $100.  which  will 
more  than  adequately  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  my  beverage  and  appetizer") 

In  2005,  Harris  had  a  second  dinner  with 
Wade,  for  which,  a  friend  of  his  tells  me,  he 
paid  more  than  $3,300.  and  a  few  months 
later  a  Harris  aide  named  Mona  Tate  Yost 
was  hired  by  MZM.  Although  a  Harris 
spokeswoman  initially  said  Yost's  contacts 
with  her  old  congressional  office  were 
"purely  on  a  social  level,"  this  too  turned 
out  to  be  false.  An  e-mail  I  have  seen,  writ- 
ten in  2005.  indicates  Yost  had  promised  to 
approach  a  top  Harris  staffer  "with  a  meet- 
ing." She  was  working  on  an  MZM  draft  of 
a  legislative-funding  proposal  that  would. 
Wade  hoped,  underwrite  his  $10  million 
counter-intelligence  facility.  (Yost  didn't  re- 
turn phone  calls  for  comment.)  An  MZM 
employee.  Kay  Coles  James,  e-mailed  the 
company's  draft  to  Harris's  office,  which 
ultimately  submitted  it  to  the  appropria- 
tions committee,  with  some  of  the  language 
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intact  ;  Possibly  because  Harris  applied 
for  the  funding  late  and  the  request  was 
ill-written,  the  money  never  was  allocated. 
"I  think  Mitch  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to 
bribe  Harris."  a  Capitol  Hill  source  says, 
chuckling.  'She's  so  incompetent  she  cant 
be  bribed.") 

It  was  Duke  Cunningham,  however,  who 
was  foremost  in  the  thoughts  of  Wade's  em- 
ployees. The  firm  honored  him  with  fund- 
raisers, where  some  found  him  a  bombastic, 
boastful  fellow,  according  to  an  ex-employee. 
"At  one  point.  Mitch  made  the  comment 
about  Cunningham.  'I  own  him.'"  recalls 
Richard  Peze.  an  MZM  vice 
president  until  2003.  "Here's  the 
point  I  tried  to  make  to  Wade. 
I  thought  we  were  putting  too 


for  Wade.  One  month  later  he  paid  exactly 
S140.000  for  the  Duke-Stir,  which  was  moved 
to  Cunningham's  boatslip.  "I  knew  then  that 
somebody  was  going  to  go  to  jail  for  that."  says 
a  party  to  the  sale.  "Duke  looked  at  the  boat, 
and  Wade  bought  it— all  in  one  day.  Then  they 
got  on  the  boat  and  floated  away." 

Cunningham  was  not  shy  about  detailing 
his  desires.  Above  the  word  '"Duke"  on  his 
congressional  stationery  he  scrawled  the  num- 
ber 16.  then  the  letters  BT  for  "boat,"  then 
140.  This  meant,  his  friend  Wade  later  ac- 
knowledged to  prosecutors,  that  in  return  for 
the  congressman's  use  of  the  S  140.000  boat 
Wade  would  get  a  S16  million  contract.  For 
another  S50,000,  Wade 
would  get  a  S17  million 
contract— and  so  on. 
After  the  news  story 


When  the  distraught  Cunningham  called 
her  yet  again— this  time  right  before  Thanks- 
giving, just  days  before  he  tearfully  pleaded 
guilty— to  get  the  dealer  to  put  his  Victori- 
an armoire  in  storage,  a  store  employee  put 
Cunningham  on  speakerphone.  "What's 
going  on?  Am  I  being  taped?"  the  congress- 
man demanded  to  know.  "Has  anyone  'vis- 
ited" the  antique  store  recently?" 

They  had.  indeed.  Months  earlier,  two 
female  F.B.I,  agents,  flashing  badges  and  de- 
manding furniture  receipts,  had  visited  the 
store— because  Wade  had  been  talking  to  au- 
thorities since  June  2005. 

He  had  plenty  to  say.  In  fact,  according  to 
Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal ,  Wade  was  also  talk- 
ing to  investigators  about  his  mentor.  Brent 
Wilkes.  Specifically,  he  claimed  that  Wilkes 
used  a  limousine  service  to  ferry  escorts  to 


j: 


"I  would  bet  my  own  house  this  whole  thing  will  come  out,"  said  a  Cunningham  aide. 


much  faith  in  Cunningham  ...  If  the  compa- 
ny was  going  to  be  successful,  we  had  to  stop 
reiving  on  Wade's  benefactors  in  Congress." 
Another  thing  bothered  Peze.  "I  know  of  two 
instances  where  I  believe  hours  were  billed  to 
the  government  that  weren't  being  worked." 
he  says,  adding  that  last  summer  he  talked  to 
Pentagon  investigators  about  his  concerns. 

But  Wade  was  flying  high.  Indeed,  for  a 
man  who  was  usually  so  secretive,  he  could 
be  amazingly  indiscreet.  "Where's  your 
Rolls-Royce?"  one  employee  asked  him. 
"Duke's  driving  it  now  it's  parked  in  the 
congressional  parking  lot."  Wade  answered. 
Wynkoop  recalls  Wade  telling  her  he  had 
bought  the  yacht,  the  Duke-Stir,  which  Cun- 
ningham was  living  on.  "I  was  sitting  with 
Mitch  in  the  Capital  Grille  restaurant  when 
he  phones  Duke  at  midnight!  Who  ever  calls 
a  congressman  at  midnight?"  asks  Wynkoop. 
"It  was  all  very  bizarre  and  vci  \  surreal." 

Another  bizarre  circumstance:  1  or  a  mod- 
est S140.000. 1  learn  from  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Data  System.  MZM  was  hired  u  pro- 
vide computer  programming  for  the  Exec  ove 
Office  of  the  President— a  remarkable  coup 


about  the  sale  of  his  Del  Mar  house  broke. 
Cunningham  tried  to  get  others  to  cover  his 
tracks.  He  called  Elizabeth  Todd,  a  local 
real-estate  agent,  and  pressured  her  to  fax 
him  a  letter  claiming  that  2004  was  a  buy- 
ers' market,  a  request  w  ith  which  Todd  only 
reluctantly  complied,  since  she  knew  it  to  be 
inaccurate.  Next,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Wade 
in  which,  after  professing  amazement  at  the 
low  resale  price  of  his  former  home,  he  of- 
fered to  pay  the  S700.000  difference— but 
never  did.  Later  that  same  month,  he  sent  a 
SI 6. 500  check  to  a  dealer  from  whom  Wade 
had  purchased  a  few  Oriental  rugs  for  him. 
Along  w  ith  the  money  came  a  handwritten 
note  explaining  that  he  had  tried  to  send 
the  dealer  the  check  earlier  but  had  misad- 
dressed the  envelope.  Nor  was  that  the  end  of 
his  machinations.  Last  July  Duke  phoned  the 
Maryland  antiques  dealer  he  and  Wade  had 
patronized  at  least  half  a  dozen  times.  Anx- 
iously, he  pleaded  w  ith  her  to  recall  that  he 
had  quietly  slipped  S35.000  in  cash  to  Wade 
as  compensation  for  the  lavish  purchases.  "I 
never  saw  it.  and  believe  me.  S35.000  in  cash 
I  would  remember!"  the  dealer  tells  me. 


and  from  assignations  w  ith  Cunningham 
in  rented  suites  at  Washington's  Watergate 
Hotel  and  Westin  Grand.  Federal  agents  are 
investigating  to  see  if  any  other  lawmakers 
were  involved  with  the  escorts.  (Luque  re- 
sponds. "Brent  Wilkes  never  arranged  pros- 
titutes for  anyone.")  But  a  source  who  knows 
the  details  of  the  scandal  suggests  this  is  too 
simple  an  equation.  "People  are  missing  the 
completeness  of  the  corruption:  It  wasn't 
'Get  me  a  hooker  and  I'll  get  you  a  defense 
contract  from  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee." he  says.  "It's  i  will  take  care  of  you 
and  meet  your  every  wish.  need,  and  fantasy, 
and  in  exchange  you  are  going  to  take  care  of 
me!"  Wilkes  tried  to  corrupt  completely— it 
was  a  real  omerta  thing.  And  when  Mitch 
Wade  came  in  later  and  had  his  relationship 
with  Cunningham,  that  too  moved  into  a 
broader  scheme,  but  it  was  driven  by  Duke. 
asking  for  more  and  more.  'Get  me  the  boat, 
the  antiques— then  pay  the  costs  to  move 
those  antiques  to  California!'*'  ("This  is  an 
absolutely  false  picture  of  Brent  Wilkes."  who 
conducted  his  business  properly,  says  Luque.) 
Among  those  rumored  to  have  attended 
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poker  nights  at  Wilkes's  hospitality  suites 
were  C.I.A.  director  Porter  Goss  (although  a 
spokeswoman  strongly  denies  Goss  ever  went) 
and  Wilkes's  old  high-school  football  buddy 
and  college  roommate.  Dusty  Foggo.  by  this 
time  No.  3  at  the  C.I.A.  Goss,  who  became 
C.I.A.  director  in  2004,  had  promoted  him 
to  executive  director.  Agency  personnel  were 
stunned.  Foggo  was  "a  very  obscure  guy,"  ex 
plains  a  former  top  operative.  As  it  turned  out, 
Foggo's  sudden  rise  was  due  in  part  to  Brant 
Bassett.  a  C.I.A.  case  officer  known  as  "Nine 
Fingers"  after  he  lost  a  digit  in  a  motorcycle 
accident.  It  was  Bassett  who  told  Goss  that 
Foggo  was  "a  very  capable  man  who's  done 
tremendous  things  for  the  agency." 

Why  Goss  would  take  personnel  tips 
from  Bassett  is  anybody's  guess. 
"From  time  to  time  Bassett  ran 
aground  on  judgment  issues,"  recalls  Milt 
Bearden,  a  former  C.I.A.  station  chief.  In 
1989,  Bassett  was  reprimanded  for  inappro- 
priately carrying  a  gun  to  a  meeting.  That 
same  year  he  sent  a  prank  letter  to  a  C.I.A. 
agent  stationed  in  Vienna  whom  he'd  heard 
the  K.G.B.  was  trying  to  blackmail.  "So  Bas- 
sett wrote  the  poor  guy  in  Vienna  a  letter  as  if 


for  evidence  of  possible  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. When  Goss  was  nudged  from  office  that 
same  month.  General  Michael  V.  Hayden. 
who  replaced  him.  announced  that  "amateur 
hour"  was  over  at  the  C.I.A.  "The  prosecu- 
tors are  really  focused  on  Foggo  in  every  one 
of  his  postings."  a  source  who  has  been  inter- 
viewed by  federal  prosecutors  tells  me. 

The  investigation  of  Duke  Cunningham 
has  touched  any  number  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Representative  Jerry  Lewis  is 
reportedly  under  investigation  for  dealings 
with  his  friend  Lowery.  as  well  as  for  what 
the  Copley  News  Service  has  referred  to  as 
"steering  earmarks  [money  for  pet  projects] 
to  certain  entities,"  but  he  hasn't  been  con- 
tacted by  prosecutors  "about  anything," 
says  his  spokesman. 

Unlike  the  federal  authorities,  Tom  Casey 
has  had  an  uneasy  feeling  about  Lewis  for  a 
long  time,  he  says.  In  the  spring  of  1993.  Casey 
says,  he  received  an  1 1  p.m.  phone  call  from 
Lewis,  who  had  an  urgent  message:  he  want- 
ed Casey  to  hire  Lowery  as  a  lobbyist— with 
remuneration  "worth  a  fortune."  After  leaving 
Congress,  Lowery  had  joined  a  Washington 
lobbying  firm,  which  became  Copeland  Low- 


wife,  Nancy,  who  used  to  tell  friends  the  Duke- 
Stir  made  her  "seasick."  In  court  papers,  she 
refers  to  him  as  "Mr.  Cunningham."  In  Feb- 
ruary she  sued  the  government  in  an  effort  to 
retain  her  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  $2.6  million  Rancho  Santa  Fe  house. 

The  main  assets  of  Wade's  firm  were  sold 
last  year  and  renamed  Athena  Innovative  So- 
lutions, which  is  led  by  James  C.  King,  a  re- 
tired army  lieutenant  general.  Blogger  Justin 
Rood  has  claimed  that  King,  along  with  his 
wife.  Jeneane.  gave  on  one  day- March  23, 
2004-a  total  of  four  checks  of  $2,000  each 
to  Katherine  Harris's  campaign. 

Polls  show  that  in  her  Senate  campaign 
Harris  is  badly  trailing  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent, Bill  Nelson.  In  May,  Florida  gov- 
ernor Jeb  Bush  announced.  "I  just  don't 
believe  she  can  win." 

In  June  it  was  revealed  by  The  New  York 
Times  that  Lowery 's  prosperous  lobbying 
firm,  which  earned  S7.4  million  last  year, 
was  dissolving  in  the  face  of  the  investiga- 
tions. Two  Democrats  seceded  to  form  their 
own  firm;  three  Republicans,  including 
Lowery.  will  compose  another. 

Wilkes,  I  am  told  by  a  source  who  has 
talked  to  investigators,  is  not  cooperating. 


"People  are  missing  the  completeness  of  the  corruption:  It  wasn't  'Get  me  a 
hooker  and  I'll  get  you  a  defense  contract.'  It's  'I  will  meet  your  every  wish."' 


he  were  his  lover,  describing  their  supposedly 
delightful  sex  acts."  reports  a  source.  What 
Bassett  didn't  expect  was  that  Cuban  intelli- 
gence would  get  hold  of  his  bawdy  letter,  at 
which  point  they  tried  to  blackmail  him. 

Foggo,  too.  had  problems  with  his  C.I.A. 
bosses.  He  was  reportedly  accused  of  insub- 
ordination by  a  female  superior,  who  retired 
shortly  after  his  2004  promotion.  In  Frank- 
furt, where  he  had  been  chief  of  the  C.I.A.'s 
logistics  office,  a  $2-to-$3-million  agency  con- 
tract to  supply  bottled  water  to  agency  per- 
sonnel in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  was  awarded 
to  Archer  Logistics,  which  had  no  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  but  which  happened  to 
be  owned  by  Foggo's  old  high-school  friend 
Wilkes.  (A  lawyer  for  Foggo  claims  his  client 
had  no  idea  the  firm  belonged  to  Wilkes.) 
Like  Congress,  the  C.I.A.  is  used  to  doling 
out  huge  sums,  often  with  little  or  no  over- 
sight. "Look,  the  agency  guys  live  in  a  cul- 
ture where  there's  tons  of  money  and  a  lot  of 
it  is  cash,"  explains  one  intelligence  source, 
"where  you  say.  How  much  cash  are  we  giv- 
ing that  guy,  that  asset,  and  what  suitcase  was 
it  in?  The  American  Tourister?" 

In  early  May.  when  Foggo  arrived  for 
work  at  Langley,  he  was  told  to  relinquish 
his  security  pass.  On  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
C.I.A.  all  sorts  of  agents-C.I.A.,  F.B.I.,  De- 
fense Department,  and  I.R.S.— were  looking 


ery  &  Jacquez.  and  ties  between  him  and  the 
stately  Lewis  remain  warm  to  this  day.  In  the 
last  six  years  Lowery 's  firm  and  its  clients  gave 
more  than  $450,000  to  Lewis. 

"Tom,  let's  cut  to  the  chase.  I  want  you  to 
get  stock  options  for  Bill  Lowery"  was  how 
Lewis  opened  their  conversation,  Casey  re- 
calls. Specifically.  Casey  adds.  Lewis  suggest- 
ed that  a  very  large  number  of  Audre  stock 
options  issued  in  Canada  be  given  to  Lowery, 
but  put  under  other  names.  Lewis's  actual 
words  were  "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  list  of 
names,"  says  Casey,  who  declined  to  go  along. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  and  Lewis  had  a 
pleasant  conversation,  Casey  says.  (Through 
a  spokesman,  Lewis  acknowledges  that  he 
"thinks  he  remembers  meeting  Tom  Casey," 
but  denies  the  story.  "What's  described 
sounds  illegal  to  me."  says  the  spokesperson. 
Through  his  lawyer,  Lowery  also  denies  any 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  deal.) 

In  May,  Casey  discussed  his  allegations 
about  Lewis  (among  others)  with  federal 
prosecutors— as  the  unhappy  congressman 
now  knows.  Lewis  is  sick  to  death  of  the  scan- 
dal that  started  with  Cunningham.  Gone  is 
the  fabled  cooperative  spirit  of  the  defense- 
appropriations  subcommittee.  "I  have  never 
been  as  angry  toward  anyone  in  my  entire 
career,"  Lewis  recently  said  of  Duke. 

Cunningham  is  now  separated  from  his 


("He  will  not  plead  guilty,  because  he  is  not 
guilty."  says  Luque.  "But  he  has  offered  to 
cooperate.")  Incensed  and  invigorated, 
prosecutors  are  poring  over  his  campaign 
contributions,  and  the  Pentagon's  inspector 
general  is  scrutinizing  his  contracts.  "Before, 
they  were  willing  to  ignore  a  lot  of  things. 
Now  they  are  concentrating  on  Wilkes  and 
Foggo."  says  the  source. 

Wade's  sentencing  has  been  deferred  be- 
cause, federal  prosecutors  believe,  "his  co- 
operation will  continue  for  quite  some  time." 
(Wade's  lawyer  Howard  Shapiro  refuses  to 
comment  on  this  story.)  There  were  early 
reports  that  Cunningham  was  acting  mulish 
with  Pentagon  investigators,  but  his  lawyer 
says,  "My  client's  fate  depends  on  how  well 
he  cooperates." 

Eight  years  ago  Cunningham  was  diag- 
nosed with  prostate  cancer  and  two  months 
later  underwent  a  radical  prostatectomy,  but 
the  cancer  has  recurred.  He  will  live,  doctors 
at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  estimate,  per- 
haps seven  years.  A  long  jail  term  "would 
likely  be  a  death  sentence."  Cunningham's 
lawyer  informed  the  court.  Currently,  he 
is  expected  to  serve  seven  years— although 
his  sentence  may  be  further  reduced  if  the 
government  is  satisfied  with  his  revelations. 
He  is  to  be  told  shortly  which  federal  prison 
will  be  his  new.  and  perhaps  final,  home.  □ 
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CAM  LO,  QUAHG  TRI  PROVINCE 

Phan  Thi  Hoi  bathes  her 

14-year-old  son,  Bui  Quang  Ky. 

She  was  exposed  to  Agent  Orange 

when  she  was  in  the  North  Vietnamese 

Army  during  the  war. 
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Agent  Orange,  used  by  the  U.S. 

to  defoliate  Vietnam's  jungles,  has  now  poisoned 

a  third  generation.  From  Ho  Chi  Minh 

City  to  the  town  of  Ben  Tre,  photographer 

James  Naehtwey  and  the  author 

confront  that  ecocide's  most  shocking  legacy- 

horrifyingly  deformed  children-even  as 

new  lawsuits  could  bring  justice  for 

more  than  a  million  victims, 

both  Vietnamese  and  American 
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3  be  writing  these 
words  is,  for  me,  to  undergo  the  severest  test 
of  my  core  belief-that  sentences  can  be  more 
powerful  than  pictures.  A  writer  can  hope  to 
do  what  a  photographer  cannot:  convey  how 
things  smelled  and  sounded  as  well  as  how 
things  looked.  I  seriously  doubt  my  ability  to 
perform  this  task  on  this  occasion.  Unless  you 
see  the  landscape  of  ecocide,  or  meet  the  eyes 
of  its  victims,  you  will  quite  simply  have  no 
idea.  I  am  content,  just  for  once— and  especially 
since  it  is  the  work  of  the  brave  and  tough  and 
undeterrable  James  Nachtwey— to  be  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  pictures. 

The  very  title  of  our  joint  subject  is.  I  must  tell 
you,  a  sick  joke  to  begin  with.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member the  jaunty  names  of  the  callous  brutes 
in  Reservoir  Dogs:  "Mr.  Pink,"  "Mr.  Blue."  and 
so  on?  Well,  the  tradition  of  giving  pretty  names 
to  ugly  things  is  as  old  as  warfare.  In  Vietnam, 
between  1961  and  1971.  the  high  command  of 
the  United  States  decided  that,  since  a  guerrilla 
struggle  was  apparently  being  protected  by  tree 
cover,  a  useful  first  step  might  be  to  "defoliate" 
those  same  trees.  Famous  corporations  such 
as  Dow  and  Monsanto  were  given  the  task  of 
attacking  and  withering  the  natural  order  of  a 
country.  The  resulting  chemical  weaponry  was 
euphemistically  graded  by  color:  Agent  Pink, 
Agent  Green  (yes,  it's  true),  Agent  Purple. 
Agent  Blue,  Agent  White,  and— spoken  often  in 
whispers— Agent  Orange.  This  shady  gang,  or 
gang  of  shades,  all  deferred  to  its  ruthless  chief, 
who  proudly  bore  the  color  of  hectic  madness. 
The  key  constituent  of  Agent  Orange  is  dioxin: 
a  horrifying  chemical  that  makes  total  war  not 
just  on  vegetation  but  also  on  the  roots  and  es- 
sences of  life  itself.  The  orange,  in  other  words, 
was  clockwork  from  the  start.  If  you  wonder 
what  the  dioxin  effect  can  look  like,  recall  the 
ravaged  features  of  Viktor  Yushchenko— ironi- 
cally, the  leader  of  the  Orange  Revolution. 

The  full  inventory  of  this  historic  atrocity  is 
still  being  compiled:  its  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  about  12  million  gallons  of  lethal  toxin,  in 
Orange  form  alone,  were  sprayed  on  Vietnam. 
on  the  Vietnamese,  and  on  the  American  forces 
who  were  fighting  in  the  same  jungles.  A  prime 
use  of  the  chemical  was  in  the  delta  of  the  Me- 
kong River,  where  the  Swift  Boats  were  vulner- 
able to  attack  from  the  luxuriant  undergrowth 
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LONG  HOA  COMMUNE,  BEN  TRE  PROVINCE 

Nine-year-old  Nguyen  Tuan  Thanh's  parents  lived  in  an  area  heavily  sprayed  with  Agent  Orange  during  the  war; 
his  mother  has  had  breast  cancer  and  one  of  her  hands  is  paralyzed. 


at  the  water's  edge.  Very  well,  said  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  Jr.,  we  shall 
kill  off  this  ambush-enabling  greenery  by  poisoning  it  from  the  skies. 
Zumwalt  believes  his  own  son  Elmo  III.  who  was  also  serving  in  the 
delta,  died  from  the  effects  of  Agent  Orange,  leaving  behind  him  a  son 
with  grave  learning  disabilities.  The  resulting  three-generation  memoir 
of  the  Zumwalt  family  My  Father,  My  Son  (1986).  written  by  the  first 
and  second  Elmos  about  themselves  and  about  the  grandchild— is  one 
of  the  most  stoic  and  affecting  family  portraits  in  American  history. 

You  have  to  go  to  Vietnam,  though,  to  see  such  fallout  at  first 
hand.  I  had  naively  assumed  that  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to 
speak  to  knowledgeable  physicians  and  scientists,  if  only  be- 
cause a  state  that  is  still  Communist  (if  only  in  name)  would  be  eager 
to  justify  itself  by  the  crimes  of  American  imperialism.  The  contrary 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  for  two  main  reasons.  The  government  is 
too  poor  to  pay  much  compensation  to  victims,  and  prefers  anyway 
to  stress  the  heroic  rather  than  the  humiliating  aspects  of  the  war.  And 
traditional  Vietnamese  culture  has  a  tendency  to  frown  on  malformed 
children,  whose  existence  is  often  attributed  to  the  sins  of  a  past  life. 
Furthermore.  Vietnamese  in  general  set  some  store  by  pride  and  self- 
reliance,  and  do  not  like  soliciting  pity. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  what  I  did  when  I  came  to  appreciate,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  these  obstacles.  The  first  time  I  ever  gave  blood 
was  to  a  "Medical  Aid  for  Vietnam'*  clinic,  in  1967.  That  was  also 
the  moment  when  I  discovered  that  I  have  a  very  rare  blood  type.  So. 
decades  later,  seeing  a  small  ad  in  a  paper  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (in- 
variably still  called  Saigon  in  local  conversation)  that  asked  for  blood 
donations  for  Agent  Orange  victims.  I  reported  to  the  relevant  ad- 
dress. I  don't  think  they  get  many  wheezing  and  perspiring  Anglos  at 
this  joint,  let  alone  wheezing  and  perspiring  Anglos  with  such  exclu- 
sive corpuscles:  at  any  rate  I  was  fussed  over  a  good  deal  while  two 


units  were  drawn  off.  was  given  a  sustaining  bowl  of  beef  noodles 
and  some  sweet  tea,  and  was  then  offered  a  tour  of  the  facilities. 

This  privilege,  after  a  while,  I  came  almost  to  regret.  In  an  ear- 
lier age  the  compassionate  term  for  irredeemably  deformed  people 
was  lusus  naturae:  "a  sport  of  nature,"  or,  if  you  prefer  a  more  cal- 
lous translation,  a  joke.  It  was  bad  enough,  in  that  spare  hospital, 
to  meet  the  successful  half  of  a  Siamese-twin  separation.  This  was 
a  more  or  less  functional  human  child,  with  some  cognition  and 
about  half  the  usual  complement  of  limbs  and  organs.  But  upstairs 
was  the  surplus  half,  which.  I  defy  you  not  to  have  thought  if  you 
had  been  there,  would  have  been  more  mercifully  thrown  away.  It 
wasn't  sufficient  that  this  unsuccessful  remnant  had  no  real  brain 
and  was  a  thing  of  stumps  and  sutures.  ("No  ass!."  murmured 
my  stunned  translator  in  that  good-bad  English  that  stays  in  your 
mind.)  Extra  torments  had  been  thrown  in.  The  little  creature  was 
not  lying  torpid  and  still.  It  was  jerking  and  w  rithing  in  blinded, 
crippled,  permanent  epilepsy,  tethered  by  one  stump  to  the  bed- 
post and  given  no  release  from  endless,  pointless,  twitching  misery. 
What  nature  indulges  in  such  sport?  What  creator  designs  it? 

But  all  evil  thoughts  about  euthanasia  dissolve  as  soon  as  you  meet. 
first,  the  other  children  and.  second,  those  who  care  for  them.  In  the 
office  of  Dr.  Nguyen  Thi  Phuong  Tan.  a  wonderful  lady  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  equally  impossible  idea  of  "rehabilitation,"  I  was  taking 
notes  when  a  lively,  pretty,  but  armless  10-year-old  girl  ran  in  and 
sprang  with  great  agility  onto  the  table.  Pham  Thi  Thuy  Linh's  grand- 
father had  been  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  had  helped  to  vent 
Agent  Orange  on  his  Communist  foes,  and  had  suddenly  succumbed 
to  leukemia  at  the  age  of  42.  His  curse  has  been  transmitted  down  the 
generations,  w  hether  via  the  food  chain  or  the  chromosomes  is  unclear. 
While  Pham  Thi  Thuy  Linh  deftly  signed  her  name  with  her  right 
foot— with  which  she  also  handled  a  biscuit  from  the  fond  nurses— I 
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learned  that  she  had  been  listed  for  some  artificial  arms,  perhaps  with 
modern  synthetic  flesh,  from  an  organization  in  Japan.  All  this  will 
take  is  a  wait  until  she*s  fully  grown,  and  some  $300,000.  Money  well 
spent.  I"d  say.  But  there  will  be  no  "making  whole*'  for  these  children 
eerily  combining  complete  innocence  with  the  most  sinister  and  fright- 
ening appearance,  ridden  and  riddled  with  cleft  palate  and  spina  bifida. 
One  should  not  run  out  of  vocabulary  to  the  point  where  one  calls  a 
child  a  monster,  but  the  temptation  is  there.  One  sees,  with  an  aw  f  ul 
pang,  why  their  terrified  and  shamed  parents  abandon  them  to  this 
overworked  clinic.  One  also  realizes  that  it  isn*t  nature,  or  a  creator, 
that  is  to  blame.  If  only.  This  was  not  a  dreadful  accident,  or  a  tragedy. 
It  was  inflicted,  on  purpose,  by  sophisticated  human  beings. 

I  am  not  an  epidemiologist.  And  there  are  professionals  who  will 
still  tell  you  that  there  is  no  absolutely  proven  connection  between 
the  spraying  of  this  poison  and  the  incidence  of  terrifying  illness- 
es in  one  generation,  or  the  persistence  of  appalling  birth  defects  in 
the  next  one  or  the  next  one.  Let  us  submit  this  to  the  arbitration  of 
evidence  and  reason:  what  else  can  possibly  explain  the  systematic 
convergence?  I  left  Ho  Chi  Minh  City/Saigon  and  went  down  the 
road  and  along  the  river,  by  boat,  to  the  delta  town  of  Ben  Tre.  This  is 


the  very  place  where  Peter  Arnett  heard  the  American  soldier  say  in 
1968  that  "we  had  to  destroy  the  town  to  save  it."  My  ferry  churned 
the  big  muddy  waters  that  had  once  been  cruised  by  the  Sw  ift  Boats, 
and  I  stood  out  in  the  pre-monsoon  rain  to  get  a  clear  look  at  the 
riverbanks  w  ith  vegetation  that  took  so  long  to  grow  back.  Ben  Tre 
Province,  then  called  Kien  Hoa.  was  a  kind  of  "ground  zero"  for  this 
experiment  on  human  beings  and  animals  and  trees. 

Jungles  can  ostensibly  rise  again,  but  dioxin  works  its  way  down 
through  the  roots  and  into  the  soil  and  the  water,  where  it  can  enter 
the  food  chain.  The  unforgivable  truth  is  that  nobody  knew  at  the 
time  they  were  spraying  it  how  long  it  takes  dioxin  to  leach  out  of  the 
natural  system.  The  muttered  prayer  of  many  Vietnamese  villagers  is 
that  this  generation  will  be  the  last  to  feel  their  grandparents'  war  in 
their  bones  and  their  blood  and  their  epidermis,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  town  of  Ben  Tre  is  home  to  about  140,000  people,  of  whom,  the 
Red  Cross  says,  58.000  are  victims  of  Agent  Orange.  (1  don't  trust 
Vietnamese  statistics,  but  these  were  supplied  to  me  by  a  woman  ex- 
pert who  is  not  uncritical  of  the  Communist  regime,  and  whose  family 
had  been  subjected  to  forced  "re-education"  after  the  fall  of  Saigon.) 

Once  again,  after  a  tour  of  some  thatched  hamlets  and  some  lo- 
cal schools  for  the  special  cases,  I  experienced  an  urgent  need  to  be 


There  are  as  many  as  one  million  cases 

of  Agent  Orange  affliction  still  on  the  books. 


CASUALTIES  OF  WAR 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Le  Thi  Tuyet,  25  (in  wheelchair),  with  her  mother,  Pham  Thi  Manh,  and  father,  Nguyen  Van  Xuan;  Dang  Thi  Ngoc  Giau,  8, 
with  her  grandmother  Ho  Thi  Cui;  a  boy  watches  TV  at  Tu  Du  Hospital,  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City;  children  at  Tu  Du  Hospital. 
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■  «e.  How  many  times  can  one  pretend  to  "interview" 
the  p  ild  born  with  bright-yellow  skin?  The  cleft  palates, 

the  muteness,  the  pretzel  limbs  and  lolling  heads . . . 

ble  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  parents,  who  be- 
horror  can  sometimes  skip  a  generation.  There  is  just 
edge  for  agony  and  remorse,  in  other  words,  but  not 
enough  lor  any  "healing  process.*'  No  answer,  above  all.  to  the  in- 
escapable question:  When  will  it  stop?  A  rain  from  hell  began  fall- 
ing about  40  years  ago.  Unto  how  many  unborn  generations?  At  a 
school  full  of  children  who  made  sign  language  to  one  another  or 
who  couldn't  sit  still  (or  who  couldn't  move  much  at  all),  or  who 
couldn't  see  or  couldn't  hear.  I  took  the  tour  of  the  workshops 
where  trades  such  as  fishnet  weaving  or  car  repair  are  taught,  and 
was  then  asked  if  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  through  an  inter- 
preter, to  the  assembly.  I  quite  like  a  captive  audience,  but  I  didn't 
trust  myself  to  say  a  fucking  thing.  Several  of  the  children  in  the 
front  row  were  so  wizened  and  shrunken  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
could  be  my  seniors.  1  swear  to  you  that  Jim  Nachtwey  has  taken 
photographs,  as  one  of  his  few  rivals.  Philip  Jones  Griffiths,  also 
took  photographs,  that  simply  cannot  be  printed  in  this  magazine, 
because  they  would  poison  your  sleep,  as  they  have  poisoned  mine. 


A 


fter  such  knowledge."  as  T.  S.  Eliot  asked  in  "Gerontion." 
"what  forgiveness?"  That's  easy.  The  question  of  forgiveness 
just  doesn't  come  up.  The  world  had  barely  assimilated  the 
new  term  "genocide."  which  was  coined  only  in  the  1940s,  before 
the  United  States  government  added  the  fresh  hell  of  "ecocide."  or 
mass  destruction  of  the  web  of  nature  that  connects  human  and  ani- 
mal and  herbal  life.  I  think  we  may  owe  the  word's  distinction  to  my 
friend  Orville  Schell.  who  wrote  a  near-faultless  essay  of  coolheaded 
and  warmhearted  prose  in  the  old  Look  magazine  in  March  1971. 
At  thattime.  even  in  a  picture  magazine,  there  weren't  enough  pho- 
tographs of  the  crime,  so  his  terse,  mordant  words  had  to  suffice, 
which  makes  me  faintly  proud  to' be  in  the  same  profession.  And 
at  some  points,  being  naturally  scrupulous  about  the  evidence,  he 
could  only  speculate:  "There  are  even  reports  of  women  giving  birth 
to  monsters,  though,  most  occurrences  are  not  reported  because  of 
nonexistent  procedures  for  compiling  statistics." 

Well,  we  know  now,  or  at  least  we  know  better.  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  84  million  Vietnamese,  itself  reduced  by  several 
million  during  the  war,  there  are  as  many  as  one  million  cases  of 
Agent  Orange  affliction  still  on  the  books.  Of  these,  the  hardest  to 
look  at  are  the  monstrous  births.  But  we  agree  to  forgive  ourselves 


This  was  not  a  dreadful  accident. 

It  was  inflicted,  on  purpose,  by  sophisticated  human  beings. 


TRAGIC  LEGACY 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Dang  Tan  Than,  8,  and  his  mother,  Vo  Thi  Hiep,  in  Ben  Tre  Province;  Truong  Minh  Hiep,  7,  in  his  crib  at  Tu  Du  Hospital; 
Nguyen  Thanh  Hai,  24,  with  (foreground)  his  father,  Nguyen  Thanh  Quang;  17-year-old  Nguyen  Thi  Hue,  who  is  blind,  with  her  mother. 
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CHU  DIEN,  BAC  GIANG  PROVINCE 

Nguyen  Van  Thong,  22,  who  has  mental  and  physical  disabilities,  crawls  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  brother,  Nguyen  Van  Thuy,  who  suffers 
from  hydrocephalus  and  spina  bifida.  Their  father  was  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  when  he  served  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 


for  this,  and  to  watch  real  monsters  such  as  Robert  McNamara 
and  Henry  Kissinger,  who  calmly  gave  the  orders  and  the  instruc- 
tions, as  they  posture  on  chat  shows  and  cash  in  with  their  "mem- 
oirs." But,  hey,  forget  it.  Forget  it  if  you  can. 

No  more  Latin  after  this,  I  promise,  but  there  is  an  old  tag 
from  the  poet  Horace  that  says,  Mutato  nomine  de  tefabula  narra- 
tor. "Change  only  the  name  and  this  story  is  also  about  you."  The 
Vietnam  War  came  home,  and  so  did  many  men  who  had  been 
exposed  to  Agent  Orange,  either  from  handling  it  and  loading  it 
or  from  being  underneath  it.  If  you  desire  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
distance  between  justice  and  a  Vietnamese  peasant  family,  take  a 
look  at  how  long  it  took  for  the  American  victims  of  this  evil  sub- 
stance to  get  a  hearing.  The  chemical  assault  on  Vietnam  began 
in  1961.  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
it  kept  on  in  spite  of  many  protests  for  another  10  years.  The 
first  effective  legal  proceeding  brought  in  any  American  court 
was  in  1984,  in  New  York.  This  class  action,  settled  out  of  court, 
was  so  broadly  defined,  in  point  of  American  victims  and  their 
stricken  children,  that  almost  nobody  got  more  than  $5,000  out 
of  it.  and  there  was  a  sharp  (or  do  I  mean  blunt?)  cutoff  point  be- 
yond which  no  claim  could  be  asserted.  Six  million  acres  of  Viet- 
nam had  been  exposed  to  the  deadly  stuff,  and,  as  is  the  way  with 
protracted  litigation,  the  statistics  began  to  improve  and  harden. 
It  was  established  that  there  was  a  "match"  between  those  who 
had  been  exposed  and  those  who  were  subject,  or  whose  offspring 
were  subject,  to  alarming  disorders.  Admiral  Zumwalt.  who  had 
first  used  the  phrase  "wrong  war,  wrong  place,  wrong  time"  in 
connection  with  Vietnam,  took  a  hand  in  forwarding  the  legal 
cause  and  might  have  added  that  his  grandson  should  not  be  (or 
do  I  mean  should  be?)  the  last  one  to  suffer  for  a  mistake.  More 
than  a  mistake.  A  crime. 


Long  after  both  senior  male  Zumwalts  had  died— or  in  2003,  to 
be  precise— the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  issue  had  not  been 
completely  put  to  rest  by  the  1984  settlement.  The  way  now  lies 
open  for  a  full  accounting  of  this  nightmarish  affair.  A  report,  written 
by  Professor  Jeanne  Stellman,  of  Columbia  University,  as  part  of  a 
U.S.  government  study,  has  concluded  that  nearly  two  million  more 
gallons  of  herbicide  were  disseminated  than  has  yet  been  admitted, 
and  that  the  dioxin  content  of  each  gallon  was  much  higher  than 
had  been  officially  confessed.  (It  has  been  calculated  from  tests  on 
some  Vietnamese  that  their  dioxin  levels  are  200  times  higher  than 
"normal")  The  implications  are  extraordinary,  because  it  is  now 
possible  that  thousands  of  Americans  may  join  a  million  of  their 
former.  Vietnamese  adversaries  in  having  a  standing  to  sue. 


D 


oesn't  it  ever  end?  When  will  Agent  Orange  become  history?" 
These  were  the  words  of  Kenneth  Feinberg,  who  figured  as 
the  court's  "special  master"  in  the  1984  suit,  and  who  has 
more  recently  run  the  Victim  Compensation  Fund  for  the  families 
of  those  who  died  in  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001.  One  should 
not  leave  him  to  answer  his  own  question  all  by  himself.  Agent 
Orange  will  "become  history"  in  a  different  way  from  the  trauma 
of  September  11.  Of  that  event,  it's  fairly  safe  to  say,  there  will  be  no 
lapse  of  memory  at  least  until  everybody  who  lived  through  it  has 
died.  Of  this  Vietnam  syndrome,  some  of 
us  have  sworn,  there  will  likewise  be  no 
forgetting,  let  alone  forgiving,  while  we  can 
still  draw  breath.  But  some  of  the  victims 
of  Agent  Orange  haven't  even  been  born 
yet,  and  if  that  reflection  doesn't  shake 
you,  then  my  words  have  been  feeble 
and  not  even  the  photographs  will  do.  □ 
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THE  NEW  GRASSY  KNOLL 

Clockwise  from  left:  Tower  Two 
collapses  on  9/11;  Loose  Change 
director  Dylan  Avery  and  his 
girlfriend,  Samanfha  Woodhouse; 
producer  Korey  Rowe  and 
researcher  Jason  Bermas. 


ine-eleven  conspiracy  theories  have  been  circulating  for 
years,  producing  millions  of  Web  links,  scores  of  books, 
and  a  nationwide  collection  of  doubters  known  as  the  "9/11  Truth" 
movement. 

In  2005  the  State  Department  responded  by  posting  some  "clues"  to 
"identifying  misinformation"  on  their  Web  site.  "Does  the  story  claim 
that  vast,  powerful,  evil  forces  are  secretly  manipulating  events'?"  it  asks. 
"If  so,  this  tits  the  profile  of  a  conspiracy  theory.  Conspiracy  theories  are 
tarcK  true,  even  though  they  have  great  appeal  and  are  often  widely  be- 
lieved. In  reality,  events  usually  have  much  less  exciting  explanations." 

One  of  the  first  American  officials  to  publicly  acknowledge  con- 
spiracy theories  in  connection  with  9/1 1  was  President  George  Bush, 
who  on  November  10.  2001,  in  a  speech  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  said.  "Let  us  never  tolerate  outrageous  con- 
spiracy theories  concerning  the  attacks  of  September  11." 

Yet  according  to  a  May  2006  Zogby  poll,  42  percent  of  Ameri- 


CLICK  HERE  FOR 
CONSPIRACY 

W  ith  S 6.000  and  a  laptop  computer, 
three  kids  from  upstate  New  York 
made  a  documentary  about  9/11  that 
spread  across  the  Internet  and 
threw  millions  for  a  loop 
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cans  now  believe  that  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  9/11  commission  "concealed  or 
refused  to  investigate  critical  evidence  that 
contradicts  their  official  explanation  of  the 
September  11th  attacks,"  and  that  "there 
has  been  a  cover-up." 

For  those  who  can't  find  information 
about  the  alleged  cover-up  on  the  nightly 
news,  there  is  Loose  Change,  a  documen- 
tary about  9/11  conspiracy  theories  which 
just  might  be  the  first  Internet  blockbust- 
er. Since  it  appeared  on  the  Web  in  April 
2005.  the  80-minute  film  has  been  climb- 
ing up  and  down  Google  Video's  "Top 
100,"  rising  to  No.  1  this  May,  with  at  least 
10  million  viewings. 

"We  beat  the  woman  getting  punched 
in  the  face,"  says  its  director,  22-year-old 
Dylan  Avery,  from  Oneonta,  New  York 
(population  13,000),  referring  to  an  oft 
watched  video. 

"We  beat  the  guy  who  beats  his  com- 
puter with  his  keyboard,"  says  his  producer, 
23-year-old  Korey  Rowe,  also  from  Oneon- 
ta and  an  army  specialist  who  served  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iraq. 

"We  beat  the  [Ste- 
phen] Colbert  speech," 
says  Jason  Bermas,  26, 
their  researcher.  "The  vi- 
ral videos,  we  dominate 
them." 

Told  in  MTV-style 
jump  cuts,  illustrated  by 
high-end  graphics,  and 
scored  with  hip  music 
written  by  a  few  of  their 
friends,  Loose  Change 
is  an  investigation  into 
the  official  story  of  9/11 
as  told  by  The  9/11  Com- 
mission Report,  asking  a 
number  of  highly  contro- 
versial questions: 

What,  for  example,  were  the  explosions 
some  witnesses  heard  after  the  towers  were 
hit  by  planes?  Why  was  the  site  of  the  col- 
lapse not  treated  as  a  crime  scene,  and  why 
was  the  debris  shipped  off  as  waste  to  sev- 
eral foreign  countries? 

Why  were  the  black  boxes  from  Ameri- 
can Airlines  Flight  1 1  and  United  Airlines 
Flight  175  never  found,  when  the  passport 
of  one  of  Flight  ll's  alleged  hijackers,  Sa- 
tam  Al  Suqami,  turned  up  unscathed  a  few 
blocks  from  the  World  Trade  Center? 

How  did  American  Airlines  Flight  77, 
which  crashed  into  the  Pentagon,  disap- 
pear into  a  20-foot  hole,  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  124-foot  wingspan  on  the  building? 
And  what's  with  all  the  forewarnings  that 
the  government  ignored? 

For  the  past  three  months,  20,000  people 
a  day  have  been  clicking  on  to  the  official 
Loose  Change  Web  site,  loosechange911 
.com;  more  than  50,000  have  placed  orders 


for  the  DVD  since  its  release.  ("But  we're 
not  really  making  any  money,"  says  Rowe, 
"because  we  gave  away  like  100,000  copies 
for  free.")  Millions  more  have  been  down- 
loading the  film  from  a  growing  number  of 
unaffiliated  sites. 

It's  safe  to  say  that,  if  it  were  a  theatrical 
release,  Loose  Change  would  be  one  of  the 
most  popular— and  incendiary— movies  in 
the  country  right  now.  Avery  and  Rowe  say 


Most  of  what  we  see  on-screen  during 
Loose  Change  are  actually  news  reports 
from  mainstream-media  outlets  like  CBS 
News,  Newsweek,  CNN,  the  Associated 
Press,  even  Fox  News— the  "loose  change" 
which  Avery  adds  up  into  a  conspiracy 
theory.  "Some  people  accuse  me  of  like, 
Oh,  you're  taking  quotes  out  of  context," 
he  says.  "I'm  giving  you  the  article  and  the 
date.  Go  look  it  up  yourself." 

Loose  Change  runs  clips  from  al- 
most every  major  TV  news  organiza- 
tion on  that  horrible  day,  wherein  we 
see  footage  of  people  escaping  the 
towers,  firemen,  and  reporters  who 
talk  of  hearing  explosions  after  the 
planes  hit;  for  some  this  raises  ques- 
tions of  whether  there  were  pre-set 


IN  PLANE  SIGHT 

Above,  the  Pentagon 
on  9/11;  right,  a  scene 
from  Loose  Change 
superimposing  an 
image  of  a  Boeing  757 
on  the  rubble  of  the 
Pentagon. 


A  MAY  Z0GBY  POLL  found 

THAT  42  PERCENT  OF  AMERICANS  BELIEVE 
THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  "REFUSED  TO 
INVESTIGATE  CRITICAL  [9/||]  EVIDENCE." 


they  are  talking  to  several  major  movie  stu- 
dios about  releasing  a  third  and  "final  cut" 
of  the  film  on  September  11,  2006.  They 
wonder  if  the  government  may  be  watching, 
too.  "I  hope  so."  says  Avery. 

In  the  opening  credits  of  Loose  Change, 
we  hear  Mick  O'Regan,  a  host  on  Aus- 
tralian radio,  asking  the  late  Hunter  S. 
Thompson,  in  a  2002  interview,  "How 
would  you  rate  the  American  media  in 
their  coverage  of  the  events  of  the  attack 
last  September?" 

"Well  let's  see,  uh,  'shamefully'  is  a 
word  that  comes  to  mind,"  says  the  father 
of  gonzo  journalism.  "I've  spent  enough 
time,  well,  on  the  inside  of  the  White  House 
and  political  campaigns,  and  I've  known 
enough  of  the  people  who  do  these  things,  to 
know  that  the  public  version  of  the  news 
or  whatever  event  is  never  really  what 
happened." 


bombs  going  off  in  the 
buildings.  Here's  Bryant 
Gumbel  on  CBS:  "We  un- 
derstand there  has  been 
a  secondary  explosion  on 
Tower  One ..." 

Freeze-frame  images 
of  the  towers  going  down 
show  what  some  say  ap- 
pear to  be  demolition  "squibs,"  or  hori- 
zontal plumes  of  smoke  and  debris  being 
ejected  during  the  collapse,  also  suggesting 
explosions. 

Loose  Change  also  delves  into  the  ques- 
tion of  why  the  United  States'  elaborate 
air-defense  system  failed  to  thwart  the  Sep- 
tember 1 1  attacks.  The  9/11  Commission 
Report  says  "there  was  no  one  to  blame." 
The  film  points  to  a  20-page  instruction 
from  June  1,  2001,  issued  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which 
reassigned  the  authority  for  aircraft  inter- 
ceptions and  shoot-downs  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Titled  "Aircraft  Piracy  (Hijacking)  and 
Destruction  of  Derelict  Airborne  Objects," 
the  instruction  states  that  henceforth  "the 
NMCC  [National  Military  Command  Cen- 
ter] will . . .  forward  requests  for  DOD  as- 
sistance to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
approval."  Neither  the  president  nor  the 
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entioned  in  the  new  di- 

recti'. .  trt  of  the  chain  of  com- 

manc:  j  protocol,  the  authority 

tumsfeld,  who  later  claimed 

:  he  loop." 
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PHONY  THEORY? 

Actor  John  Rothman 
in  a  scene  from  the 
film  United  93.  Loose 
Change  questions 
whether  cell  phones 
work  at  the  altitudes 
the  plane  was  flying. 


>rt  of  suggesting  that  [9/11] 
worked  in  the  favor  of  the  Bush  ad- 
i  ministration?,"  Mick  O'Regan  asks 
Hunter  S.  Thompson  in  Loose  Change. 

"Oh,  absolutely.  Absolutely,"  Thompson 
says.  "You  sort  of 
wonder  when  some- 
thing happens  like 
this.  well,  who  stands 
to  benefit?  Who  had 
the  opportunity  and 
the  motive?" 

The  film's  answer 
to  this  is  the  Septem- 
ber 2000  report  from 
the  Project  for  the  New 
American  Century,  a  neo- 
conservative  think  tank 
whose  members  include 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  Dick 
Cheney,  Jeb  Bush,  and  Paul 
Wolfowitz.  Titled  "Rebuild- 
ing America's  Defenses,"  it 
envisions  a  future  of  bur- 
geoning defense  spending 
and  the  overthrow  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  "The  process 
of  transformation,  even  if  it 
brings  revolutionary  change, 
is  likely  to  be  a  long  one,  ab- 
sent some  catastrophic  and 
catalyzing  event— like  a  new 
Pearl  Harbor,"  Avery  reads 
from  the  report  in  voice-over. 

It's  a  long  leap  from  all  this,  however,  to 
claiming.  "The  government  did  it."  There 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  Loose  Change 
of  U.S.  government  involvement  in  9/11. 
The  film  relies  too  heavily  on  already  pub- 
lished reports,  some  of  which  have  been 
discredited.  For  example,  the  segment  on 
United  Flight  93  cites  an  early  story  from 
a  Cincinnati  ABC  News  affiliate,  WCPO. 
on  the  plane's  safe  landing  at  a  Cleveland 
airport  on  the  morning  of  September  11. 
WCPO  later  retracted  the  story. 

For  the  final  cut  of  Loose  Change,  Avery 
says,  "We're  tracking  down  potential  eyew  it- 
nesses  to  the  landing  of  Flight  93  in  Cleve- 
land." He  also  says  the  third  edition  of  the 
film  will  include  more  on-screen  interviews: 
the  first  version  had  only  one,  with  Marcel 
Bernard,  the  chief  flight  instructor  at  Free- 
way Airport,  in  Bowie.  Maryland.  Bernard 
recalls  that,  in  early  August  2001.  Hani  Han- 
jour,  one  of  the  alleged  hijackers  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines  Flight  77.  had  trouble  control- 
ling and  landing  a  single-engine  Cessna  172 
when  he  did  test  runs.  "Average  or  below- 
average  piloting  skills."'  Bernard  says. 


And  yet.  according  to  the  official  ver- 
sion of  events,  if  Hani  Hanjour  had  been 
the  pilot  he  would  have  had  to  execute  a 
perfect  330-degree  turn  at  530  miles  per 
hour,  descending  7,000  feet  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes,  in  order  to  crash  Flight  77,  a 
Boeing  757.  into  the  Pentagon. 

"[Flight  77]  could  not  possibly  have 
flown  at  those  speeds  which  they  said  it 
did  without  going  into  a  high-Speed  stall.*' 
Russ  Wittenburg,  a  former  commercial 
and  air-force  pilot,  is  quoted  say- 
ing in  Loose  Change.  The  film 
also  makes  much  of  the  visual 
ilarities  between  the  hole  left  in 
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FOR  MANY  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  9/11  IS  THE  DEFINING 
NEWS  EVENT  OF  THEIR  LIVES.  "THIS  IS 

SAYS  PRODUCER  K0REY  R0WE. 


the  west  wing  of  the  Pentagon  and  dam- 
age to  buildings  done  by  cruise  missiles. 

On  May  16,  the  Department  of  Justice 
released  two  Pentagon  videotapes  of  the 
crash  of  Flight  77  after  a  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  request  by  Judicial  Watch, 
a  conservative  government  watchdog. 
"Finally,  we  hope  that  this  video  will  put 
to  rest  the  conspiracy  theories  involving 
American  Airlines  Flight  77,"  said  Judicial 
Watch  president  Tom  Fitton.  The  video 
"show  s  the  nose  cone  of  the  plane  clearly- 
entering  the  picture."  said  Fox  News. 

You  can  decide  for  yourself  by  watch- 
ing the  video  at  defenselink.mil/pubs/ 
foi/index.html. 

The  Pentagon  crash,  the  collapse  of 
the  World  Trade  Center,  the  crash  of 
Flight  93— almost  every  aspect  of  what 
happened  on  9/11  but  the  sheer  horror  of 
it— have  become  the  subject  of  debate  the 
world  over.  Yet  in  America,  questioners  of 
the  government's  official  story  are  often 
depicted  as  harmless  loonies.  (In  a  piece 
in  The  Men-  York  Times  in  June,  the  9/11 
Truthers  were  said  to  include  "professors. 


chain-saw  operators  . . .  and  a  long-haired 
fellow  named  Hummux  . . .  who,  on  and 
off.  lived  in  a  cave  for  15  years.") 

In  2002.  Italy  awarded  its  highest  liter- 
ary prize,  the  Naples  Prize,  to  The  War 
on  Freedom:  How  and  Why  America  Was 
Attacked,  September  11,  2001,  a  book  by 
British  writer  Nafeez  Mosaddeq  Ahmed 
that  claims  the  U.S.  government  was 
complicit  in  the  attacks.  The  New  Pearl 
Harbor:  Disturbing  Questions  About  the 
Bush  Administration  and  9/11,  by  David 
Ray  Griffin,  a  professor  at  the  Claremont 
School  of  Theology,  in  California,  has  be- 
come the  leading  book  on  9/11  conspiracy 
theories  in  this  country,  selling 
more  than  100,000  copies  and 
popularizing  among  9/11  Truth 
activists  the  expressions  "mihop" 
and  "lihop"— for  the  government 
"made  it  happen  on  purpose"  or 
"let  it  happen  on  purpose." 

But  go  down  the  wormhole  of 
9/11  conspiracies  and  you  will  find 
Loose  Change  detractors  even 
among  9/11  Truthers,  one  of  whom 
recently  called  the  film  a  "very  fine 
piece  of  CIA  disinformation." 

"That's  ridiculous."  Avery  says. 
"The  idea  that  three  kids  from 
a  hick  town  in  up- 
state New  York  are 
part  of  a  C.I.  A.  dis- 
information campaign 
would  just  show  how 
desperate  our  govern- 
ment is." 

There's  a  blog  dedi- 
cated  to  debunking 
his  film  (screwloosechange.blogspot.com), 
and  detractors  will  point  you  to  a  widely 
read  Popular  Mechanics  cover  piece  from 
2005  entitled  "9/11,  Debunking  the  Myth," 
which  tackles  many  of  the  questions  raised 
in  the  film.  (Conspiracy  buffs  claim  that 
the  article's  lead  researcher,  Benjamin 
Chertoff,  is  a  cousin  of  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  secretary  Michael 
Chertoff".  Benjamin  Chertoff  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.) 

Avery  and  Rowe  have  also  received  a 
letter  threatening  a  lawsuit  by  Gedeon 
and  Jules  Naudet,  whose  footage  from 
the  morning  of  the  attack  on  the  Tw  in 
Towers  was  used  without  permission  in 
Loose  Change.  Avery's  lawyer  is  arguing 
that  it's  permissible  under  "fair  use."  (Full 
disclosure:  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
was  an  executive  producer  on  the  Naudet 
brothers'  CBS  special,  9/11) 

Certainly,  few  can  accept  the  claim 
on  the  Loose  Change  DVD  box  that  says, 
"What  you  will  see  inside  will  prove  with- 
out  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  everything 
you  know  about  9/1 1  is  a  complete  fabrica- 
tion." One  thing  seems  sure:  Loose  Change 
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'  HIS  IS  NOT  A  FAIRY  TALE.  IT'S  BETTER. 

It's  a  true  story  about  a  plant  that 
lally  does  keep  growing  and  growing. 
f's  also  a  story  about  a  company  called 
Toyota.  In  1996,  Toyota  built  a  plant  in 
/est  Virginia,  in  a  place  called  Buffalo. 
>oon  enough,  the  plant  was  producing 
engines"  Then  along  came  transmissions. 


The  plant  grew  and  grew — in  fact, 
it  expanded  five  times  in  nine  years!      * 

What  makes  this  story  so  exciting 
is  that  quite  a  few  of  Toyota's  plants  are 
growing.  Just  like  the  one  in  Buffalo. 
Just  like  the  company  called  Toyota.  It's 
a  true  story,  a  happy  story,  and  best  of 
all,  a  story  with  no  end  in  sight. 


fr 


Toyota  U.S.  Operations 

Plants 1n 

Jubs 386,000' 

Investment ,13  B 


2005  CenteOTnr  Automotive  Research  study.  Includcsidirect,  dealer  and  supplier  employees!  TTnl  jiii  crested 
through  ^Kir  ip<--n'i;r;-,  vehicles  and  components  are  built  using  many  I  ''par 


toyotu.com/usa 


has  st]  .  "Love  us  or  hate  us. 

we've  .  movement  a  favor,"  Avery 

:i  9/11  truth  out  there." 

Uwhat  has  put  Loose 
ige  ahead  of  the  pack  of  9/11  con- 
spiracy fare  is  that  it's  a  pretty  watch- 
able  movie— especially  considering  it  cost 
$2,000  and  was  made  on  Avery's  Compaq 
Presario  laptop.  "I  saved  money  serving 
ice  cream  at  Friendly's,"  Avery  says.  He 
never  attended  college  himself  and  was 
rejected  from  Purchase  Film  College  twice. 

Loose  Change:  2nd  Edition  (which  has 
additional  footage  Avery  bought  on  eBay) 
cost  about  $6,000  to  make,  money  he  saved 
while  working  at  a  Red  Lobster  and  a  Star- 
bucks in  Silver  Springs,  Maryland,  where 
he  moved  in  2004  to  "get  out  of  Oneonta." 
In  2005  he  moved  back  to  his  hometown. 

And  now  Avery,  a  South  PorAr-watching. 
video-game-writing,  self-described  "nerd." 
has  become  an  Internet  folk  hero— at  least 
for  many  young  people,  for  whom  9/11  is 
the  defining  news  event 
of  their  lives.  "This  is  our 
generation's  Kennedy  as- 
sassination," says  Rowe. 

Consider  another 
Zogby  poll  from  August 
2004,  which  found  that 
63  percent  of  New  York- 
ers under  30  believe  some 
U.S.  leaders  "knew  in  ad- 
vance that  attacks  were 
planned  on  or  around 
September  11,  2001,  and 
that  they  consciously 
failed  to  act."  For  young 
people  like  these,  coming 
of  age  at  a  time  when  9/1 1 
is  being  used  to  justify 
war,  the  slashing  of  civil 
liberties,  domestic  spying, 
and  torture,  Avery  is  a 
new  sort  of  yippie.  doing 
something  outrageous  in 
the  face  of  power,  making  him  the  subject 
of  boy  worship  and  girl  crushes. 

"You're  an  amazing  man,"  a  young  wom- 
an named  "Kaella"  recently  wrote  on  his 
MySpace  page,  where  Avery  has  over  2.600 
"friends."  "More  people  should  see  this 
documentary.  I'm  spreading  the  word." 

In  February,  after  watching  Loose 
Change,  Samantha  Woodhouse.  21.  quit 
paramedic  school  in  Corning,  New  York, 
to  be  near  Avery.  "She  tracked  me  down." 
Avery  says  with  a  shrug.  Now  she's  his  girl- 
friend and  his  secretary  too. 

"Awesome  work,  man."  wrote  "James." 
another  of  Avery's  MySpatx  rans  "I've 
shown  the  2nd  edition  ;  eryone  I  know 
and  it's  opening  some  e;.  i  rven  o '  my  par- 
ents. Remember,  the  truth  w  free." 

"You're  my  hero."  wrote  "Ali." 


After  Mike  Malloy  of  Air  America 
talked  up  the  movie  on-air  last  year,  Av- 
ery. Rowe.  and  Bermas  were  off  on  a  tour 
of  college  campuses,  including  Princeton. 
suny  Binghamton,  and  the  University  of 
Arizona.  "We  went  and  screwed  some 
people's  minds  up  there. '  Rowe  says. 

Lefty  radio  stations  like  KPFK,  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  WBAI,  in  New  York,  find  they 
get  such  positive  responses  when  they  do  a 
program  on  the  film  they're  now  using  it  dur- 
ing fund-raising  drives.  "Every  time  we  offer 
[the  film  as  a  pledge  gift]  it  generates  some 
excitement  throughout  the  city."  said  WBAI 
program  director  Bernard  White  during  a  May. 
interview  with  Avery,  Rowe.  and  Bermas. 
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t"s  weird."  Avery  told  me  over  Memorial 

Day  weekend.  "It's  all  been 

so  weird."  He  was  standing 
in  the  field  behind  the  dilapi- 
dated house  he  shares  with 
Rowe.  Bermas.  and  Wood- 
house.  They  were  having 


WHERE 
THERE'S  SMOKE 

Loose  Change 
freeze-frames  on  the 
north  tower.  Some 
consider  the  horizontal 
plumes  of  smoke  and 
debris  evidence  of  a 
controlled  demolition. 
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"YOU'RE  AN  AMAZING  MAN," 

"KAELLA"  WROTE  ON  DIRECTOR 
DYLAN  AVERY'S  MYSPACE  PAGE. 

"I'M  SPREADING  THE  WORD." 


party,  which  they  called  Louderfest,  for  then- 
film  company,  Louder  than  Words.  There 
was  a  barbecue  going;  a  jazz  band  of  local 
young  guys  was  playing.  About  40  kids  were 
milling  around,  smoking  and  drinking,  some 
wearing  black  "Investigate  9/11"  T-shirts. 

"I  was  supposed  to  be  making  a  fiction- 
al story  about  me  and  my  friends  discover- 
ing that  9/11  was  an  inside  job,  and  doing 
something  about  it,"  he  said,  "and  basically 
that  happened  in  real  life." 

When  he  started  writing  this  film,  also 
called  Loose  Change,  he  was  18.  "I  started 
researching  9/11  and  I  found  an  article  on 
the  World  Trade  Center— someone  had 
posted  a  picture  of  a  controlled  demolition 
and  then  a  picture  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter collapsing.  And  I  was  like.  Wow,  O.K. 
And  then  you  find  one  article  and  that 


article  links  to  10  others,  and  before  you 
know  it  you're  up  until  six  in  the  morning. 
It's  crazy,  the  information  takes  over." 

He  started  relaying  the  information  to  his 
childhood  friend  Rowe.  who  was  stationed 
in  Afghanistan  with  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision. 187th  Infantry.  ("I  didn't  believe  it  at 
first,"  Rowe  later  told  me.  "I  was  like,  things 
are  wrong,  but  they're  not  that  wrong.") 

"It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  true,"  Avery 
said.  "And  then  I  started  realizing  that, 
you  know,  we  were  lied  to.  And  then  it 
was:  Well,  do  I  keep  making  this  a  fiction- 
al film,  or  do  I  focus  on  the  real  thing  and 
write  about  what  really  happened?  And 
that's  where  I  went  with  it." 

He  said  he  always  knew  he  wanted  to 
be  a  director.  In  2002  he  met  Sopranos  star 
James  Gandolfini  at  the  open- 
ing party  for  Vines,  a  restau- 
rant in  Oneonta  that  Gandol- 
fini had  helped  finance. 

"He  told  me  if  I  want  to  be  a 
successful  director  I  have  to  say 
something  to  the  entire  world.  I 
have  to  have  a  message."  Avery 
said.  "I  think  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  our  movie's  successful, 
because  it's  a  movie  about  something  that 
fucking  matters.  Even  if  you  disagree  with 
it  you  still  walk  out  thinking  back  to  that 
day  and  at  least  questioning  something. 

"You  have  to  be  a  skeptic."  he  said.  "You 
can't  believe  anything  someone  tells  you  just 
because  they  told  you  to.  Especially  your 
government,  and  especially  your  media— the 
two  institutions  that  are  put  there  to  control 
you.  And  you're  going  to  tell  me  you're 
going  to  take  their  word  for 
everything?  I  don't  think  so." 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
was  going  to  happen  with 
the  9/11  issue.  He  paused  for 
a  moment. 

"Second  American  revolu- 
tion," he  said.  "I  really  think 
there's  going  to  be  anger. 
There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  anger.  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  are  really  pissed  off  and  I  think  that 
the  people  that  aren't  pissed  off  are  going  to 
be  even  more  pissed  off  than  the  people  that 
already  are.  Because  when  it  becomes  irre- 
futable public  record  that  9/11  was  done  by 
our  government  the  shit  is  gonna  hit  the  fan. 
People  are  going  to  be  upset.  You  can't  stop 
it.  People  say,  Aw,  we  need  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution. We  need  to  peacefully  change  things. 
Trust  me,  that's  a  great  idea— I'm  all  for  it. 
But  Americans  are  violent,  especially  when 
they've  been  lied  to.  especially  over  some- 
thing like  this.  So  much  has  been  lost  because 
of  9/1 1— I  mean,  families  have  been  shattered. 
There's  so  much  pain.  So  many  people  have 
just  got— fucked.  It's  the  only  way  to  put  it." 
Some  of  the  kids  were  lighting  a  bonfire. 
He  went  off  to  watch  it.  I 
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LIGHTS!  CAMERA!  YOU! 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  VANITY  FAIR  AND  YOU  MAY  WIN 
TWO  INVITATIONS  TO  THE  VANITY  FAIR  OSCAR'  PARTY! 

Go  to  www.enter.vanityfair.com/party  for  details.  \\  tuners  responsible  for  their  own  plastic  surgery. 


^IO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Deadline  for  entry  is  11:59  P.m.  E.T.  on  12/5/06;  all  mail  entries  must  be  postmarked  by  12/5/06  and  received  by  12/12/06.  Sweepstakes  entrants  must  be  legal  residents 
>f  one  of  the  50  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  be  18  years  old  at  the  time  of  entry.  YOU  NEED  NOT  SUBSCRIBE  TO  ENTER.  To  enter  the  sweepstakes  and  for  the  full  rules,  go 
o  www.enter.vanityfair.com/party.  Approximate  retail  value  of  the  prize  is  $4,800  (for  hotel,  airfare,  spa,  and  incidentals),  not  including  the  invitations  to  the  party,  which  are  priceless. 

rHIS  SWEEPSTAKES  IS  SPONSORED  BY  CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS,  4  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10036.  ODDS  OF  WINNING  ARE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  ENTRIES 
(ECEIVED.  THIS  SWEEPSTAKES  IS  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  OR  ENDORSED  BY  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MOTION  PICTURE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
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ICHAEL  PENA 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION: 
PROVENANCE:  Chicago. 
LUCKY  CHARM:  Oliver  Stone's  decision 
lit  him  in  World  Trade  C< 
.osite  Nicolas  Cage)  could  be  a  great 
uoer  move  for  Stone:  two  of  Pena's 
most  recent  roles  were  in  Mill' 
Baby  and  Crash,  both  best-picture  winners. 
BANKABLE  STAR:  A:,  ci  youngster,  Pen 
always  had  his  eye  on  the  , 
knew  that  I  wanted  to  work  in  a  bonk,  that 
I  wanted  to  be  in  business "  But  a  hi. 
mom  threw  water  on  his  dreams  when 
she  urged  him  to  go  to  an  open  audi 
for  a  film.  "I  was  cast  as  a  f  / 

extra  and  I  thought  I  had  it  made!"  / 

STONY  RESOLVE:  Pefia  recalls  working 
on  sot  with  Stone.  "It  was  an  interesting 
thing  looking  at  him  when  he  was 
emotional  after  a  scene.  I'm  like,  'Are 
you  all  right,  buddy?'  And  he's  like,  'We 
gotta  get  it  right,  man  It's  our  duty ' " 
POINT-AND-SHOOT:  Next  up,  Pefia  will 
star  in  Shooter,  with  Mark  Wohlben 
an  F.B.I,  agent  who  uncovers  a  conspiracy 
to  kill  the  president.  "The  F.B.I,  guys,  I  tal' 
them  and  they  do  a  lot  of  research  in  ore 
to  get  a  guy,  so  I'm  dipping  into  that  world, 
and  it's  really  exciting."  ^ista  smiii 
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HIGH-LIFE  SAVER 


Vanity  Fair  salutes  Al  Gore. 

photographs    BY    JONATHAN     BECKER 
and    RICHARD    YOUNG 
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The  third  Vanity  Fair  party  at 
the  Hotel  du  Cap  during  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  was  a 
corker,  graydon  carter  host- 
ed the  dinner  and  after- 
party  in  honor  of  al  gore  and  his  global- 
warming  warning,  An  Inconvenient 
Truth,  which  had  premiered  earlier  that 
day.  A  ferocious  mistral  forced  the  swift 
relocation  of  din- 
ner from  the  wave- 
lashed  terrace  into 
the  dining  room  at 
Eden  Roc,  which 
made  for  a  cozy,  if 
Poseidon-esque,  at- 
mosphere. At  the 
dinner  for  140,  in- 
cluding JAMES  DYSON. 
HUGH  JACKMAN,  ARKI 
BUSSON,  BILL  CONDON 


NICKY  HASLAM,  VIVI  NEVO,   BRYAN   LOURD, 

and  tamara  mellon,  the  tablecloths 
were  embroidered  with  little  "VF"s, 
and  the  party  favor  was  a  sleek  lighter 
engraved  with  I've  been  to  a  wonder- 
ful party  in  French.  The  night  reached 
a  fever  pitch  after  dinner  when,  find- 
ing it  not  quite  so  cold  and  windy  after 

all.  PENELOPE  CRUZ.  TOM  FRESTON.  JEFFREY 
KATZENBERG.  and  DAVID 

rocksavage  head- 
ed outside,  where 
dj  mateo  presided. 
The  guest  of  honor 
danced  with  real  gus- 
to, while  all  the  boys 
admired  tipper  gores 
sexy  moves. 

—KATE  REARDON 
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AL  GORE.  DAVIS  GUGGENHEIM, 
and  TIPPER  GORE 
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ALLE  BERRY  and 
kMUEL L.JACKSON 


JULIE  D€U»Y.  ETHA 

BOBBY  CANNAVALE.  and 
WILMER  VALDERR  AM  A 
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DILLER,  BRETT 

RATNER,  and 

/EY  WEINSTEIN 


RACHEL ZOE 

GEORGINA  CHAPMAN.  SIR  IAN  McKELLEN, 

EMILY  OPPENHEIMER,  BRUCE  WILLIS, 

and  TAMARA  MELLON  and  VALENTINO 
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says  you  deserve  a  long  vacation! 
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still  wants  to  destroy 
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and  the  environment 

But  on  the  bright  ^W^  Slde- 

■^  .  With  God's  help,  this  too  will  soon  be  yet  another 
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PHOTOGiA»rS    by    PA  CK     DEMARCHELIER    •    styled    BY    MICHAEL     ROBERTS 


H  ith  three  new  movies  in  the  can    Brian  De  Palmas 

The  Black  Dahlia  (out  in  September),  followed  by  The  Reaping  and 

Freedom  Writers— andher  marriage  to  ChadLowe  over,  Hilary  Swank  is 

alternately  brimming  with  joy  and  fighting  tears  as  she  faces  the  remake 

of  her  life.  Before  heading  off  to  India,  the  two-time  (hear  winner 

talks  to  LESLIE  BENNETTS  in  Xialibu  and  Manhattan  about 

Lowes  struggle  with  substance  abuse,  the  long,  slow  death  of  the 

13-year  relationship  that  defined  her  adulthood,  and  the 

emotional  trap  she  has  finally  eseaped 


he  started  her  morning  with  a  hard 


run  up  through  the  mountain  trails  above  Malibu— Hilary  Swank's 
idea  of  a  really  great  time.  After  that  she  came  back  to  her  beach 
cottage  and.  unable  to  decide  whether  to  make  blueberry  pan- 
cakes or  eggs  with  rosemary  and  thyme  for  our  breakfast,  made 
both,  meticulously  dropping  greenmarket  blueberries  one  by  one 
into  perfectly  formed  pancakes.  Then  she  ate  everything  on  her 
plate  with  visible  delight,  concentrating  intently  on  each  morsel. 
These  days  Swank  is  focused  on  living  in  the  moment,  and  she's 
trying  to  take  every  one  for  all  it's  worth. 

By  now  it's  afternoon,  and  Swank's  mother  is  on  her  way  over  to 
help  Hilary  pack  up  her  belongings.  She's  been  staying  at  the  cot- 
tage since  she  separated  from  Chad  Lowe  last  fall,  but  her  lease  is 
up  and  she's  moving  out.  After  that  she'll  go  to  New  York  to  clear 
out  the  Greenwich  Village  brownstone  where  she  and  her  husband 
used  to  live.  The  4.000-square-foot  town  house  is  on  the  market  for 
$8.25  million,  and  when  it  sells.  Swank  will  be  officially  homeless. 
But  instead  of  finding  a  new  place,  she's  heading  for  India  to  spend 
a  month  doing  community  service  in  a  remote  rural  area.  By  the 
time  she  returns  to  the  United  States,  her  divorce  should  be  final. 

This  is  a  lot  of  change  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  you'd  never 
know  it  from  the  way  Swank  is  acting.  We've  been  talking  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  now  she's  started  hopping  around  the  living  room 
like  a  little  kid  who  has  been  confined  for  too  long  and  needs  to  get 
rid  of  some  excess  energy.  All  day  a  beatific  smile  has  hovered  on 
her  face,  as  if  she's  harboring  some  mysterious  secret  that  is  giving 
her  enormous  pleasure. 

"Can  I  tell  you  something?"  she  asks  in  a  conspiratorial  voice, 
although  there  is  no  one  around  to  hear  us  except  the  dolphins 
gracefully  breaching  along  the  shoreline  outside  her  windows. 

"I'm  the  happiest  I've  ever  been."  Swank  whispers,  her  eyes 
dancing. 

That  might  seem  like  an  odd  statement  from  an  actress  who  has 
no  place  to  live,  no  husband,  and  no  job  except  as  the  face  of  the  new 
Guerlain  perfume  campaign  as  she  prepares  to  turn  32  in  July.  It's 
not  as  if  her  career  is  stalled.  Swank  has  made  three  movies  in  the  last 
10  months.  But  now  she's  taking  a  break;  it's  been  a  hard  year  already, 
and  it's  only  half  over.  January  began  with  an  official  announcement 
that  she  and  Lowe  had  separated  after  8  years  of  marriage  and  more 
than  13  years  in  a  stable  partnership  that  rarely  became  tabloid  fod- 
der. Although  Swank  filed  for  divorce  in  March,  they've  kept  most  of 
the  upheaval  private  during  the  last  few  months. 

But  when  we  meet  again  two  weeks  later,  she  seems  like  a  com- 
pletely different  person  -tremulous  and  on  the  verge  of  ;ears.  In  the 
Manhattan  brownstone  she  bousht  in  2002  for  S3.9  i  ullion  and 
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then  renovated,  there  are  cartons  stacked  everywhere,  clothes  pi 
on  the  floor,  paintings  and  photographs  leaning  against  blank  w. 
under  empty  hooks.  She's  just  hauled  10  bags  of  trash  out  of 
house  and  another  20  bags  of  stuff  to  Goodwill.  Her  whole  lit 
being  dismantled  before  our  very  eyes— not  to  mention  the  tangi 
remnants  of  the  relationship  that  has  defined  her  entire  adultho< 

"it's  a  roller  coaster  right  now."  Swank  admits,  "it's  the  hare 
thing  I've  ever  done.  There's  no  guidebook  for  this;  there  are 
CliffeNotes.  I  run  the  gamut  of  emotions.  It's  just  weird;  one  n 
ute  I'm  frustrated,  the  next  minute  I'm  angry,  the  next  minute 
sad,  the  next  minute  I'm  scared.  But  I  know  I'm  doing  the  ri| 
thing  for  myself." 

We  are  sitting  in  the  parlor  on  a  brown  sectional  sofa  stre 
with  brow n  pillows  beneath  bare  brown  walls.  Above  our  hea 
one  wall  is  papered  w  ith  an  enormous  scene  of  leafless  brown  t 
branches.  It's  a  ravishing  day  in  late  spring,  and  Manhattan  is 
ploding  with  greenery  outdoors,  but  inside  this  somber  autumi 
room  it  might  as  well  be  November— an  apt  setting  for  a  discus 
about  the  long,  slow  death  of  a  marriage. 

"God,  look  at  me— it's  like  I  have  chicken  pox!  But  it's  just  stres 
She  points  to  a  few  blotches  on  her  unadorned  face  as  she  stroi 
Karoo,  the  corgi-Jack  Russell  mutt  who  was  a  diseased  stray  wl 
Swank  rescued  her  while  on  location  in  South  Africa.  Her  other  d 
Lucky,  a  furry  black  shepherd-Labrador  she  adopted  from  a  poui 
lies  snoring  on  the  floor.  Swank  always 
takes  her  dogs  on  location,  and  this  trip  f   for  more 

to  India  will  mark  the  longest  separa-  \     photographs  j 

tion  they've  ever  endured.  Although  she  1     swank  visit 

has  deliberately  chosen  to  leave  behind  \^   vf.com. 

every  accustomed  source  of  emotional 
support,  there  is  a  yearning  look  on  her  face  as  Karoo  gazes  up 
her  adoringly. 

Swank  knows  that  I've  been  wondering  about  the  last  thing 
said  to  me  in  Malibu.  and  she  wants  to  clarify  what  she  meai 
"When  I  told  you  I'm  the  happiest  I've  ever  been,  it's  not  becau 
I'm  getting  a  divorce,"  she  explains,  looking  at  me  anxiously 
make  sure  I  understand.  "It's  because  I'm  living  in  truth  now.  N 
happiness  has  stemmed  from  being  brutally  honest  with  mysd 
facing  the  truth  every  single  day,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is.  It's  n 
happiness  like  I  got  the  Christmas  present  I  wanted.  It's  that  W 
grown  up;  I've  become  a  woman.  I've  spent  a  lot  of  my  life  runnii 
from  my  feelings.  I'm  not  running  from  the  truth  now." 

She  pauses.  "Not  ignoring  patterns."  she  says  with  a  sijj 
And  this  time  we  both  know  exactly  what  she  means. 

~~ ~B       "^  or  years,  exposing  emotional  truth  in  front  ot 

U  I  camera  came  more  easily  to  Swank  than  de< 

B_^J       ing  w  ith  it  in  her  personal  life.  "She  is  complete 

U      7       honest."  says  Stacey  Sher.  a  producer  on  Freedd 

m  Writers,  one  of  Swank's  upcoming  movies.  Sche 

^t_  uled  for  a  January  release,  the  film  is  based  on 

true  story  about  the  efforts  of  an  inspiring  teacher  named  Er 
Gruwell  to  educate  a  multi-racial  group  of  students  in  a  gan 
ravaged  California  community. 

While  the  movie  was  being  shot  last  w  inter,  the  news  of  Swank 
separation  became  public.  Sher  and  director  Richard  LaGravenes 
were  particularly  impressed  by  Swank's  dignified  straightforw ardne^j 
as  she  informed  colleagues  and  continued  to  work.  "That  sort  of  d 
termination  marks  all  of  Hilary's  great  performances."  Sher  says. 
Clint  Eastwood,  who  directed  Swank  in  Million  Dollar  Bah 
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"Would  I  say       > 

thai  his  substance-abuse 
problem  caused  our  a 

divorce?  Vo.  / 

Would  I  say  that  his  J^ 
wbstance-abuse  problem 
helped  us?Jr 
Absolutely  not 


IUBBORNLY  SINGLE 

pnV  may  be  newly  unattached, 
I  she  says  dating  is  not  on  her  agenda 
I*:  "No!  The  thought  of  it — of  that 
lole  world — f  can't  imagine  it!" 
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"In  the  end, 

it  just  didrit 

work,  but  I  would 

never  look  back 

on  this  relationship 

as  failed; 
I  look  at  it  as  i^A 

years  of 

success. 
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De  Palma  says  Swank's 
cter  in  The  Black  Dahlia 
•remely  alluring — an  erotic 
•  trap.  We've  never  st.n 
■  like  this." 
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The  Good  Life 


>assing  of  Frank  Sinatra,  Peggy  Lee,  Ella 
■  itzgerald,  and,  recently,  Ray  Charles,  Tort^Ben- 
■  nett  stands  as  the  premier  stylist  and  interpreter 
of  classic  American  song.  His  new  album,  out  in  September, 
presents  a  history  of  his  music  from  the  halcyon  days— "Smile," 
"I  Wanna  Be  Around,"  and  "Rags  to  Riches"— to  today.  All  but 
one  of  its  18  songs  are  duets  with  such  luminaries  as  Barbra 
Streisand,  Bono,  Paul  McCartney,  Elton  John,  Elvis  Costello, 
and  Diana  Krall.  The  lone  exception  is  "I  Left  My  Heart  in  San 
Francisco,"  which  Bennett  sings  solo  with  the  eloquent  assis- 
tance of  Bill  Charlap  on  the  piano. 

I  have  bumped  into  Bennett  three  times  in  my  life,  and  in 
each  instance  it  was  akin  to  encountering  a  god.  Bennett, 
who  turns  80  this  month,  has  been  around  so  long  that  we 
have  come  to  take  his  taste,  grace,  and  charm  somewhat  for 


granted.  But  over  the  decades  he  has  added  to  his  more  th 
considerable  talent  a  touch  of  Bobby  Short's  ebullience,  M 
bel  Mercer's  august  phrasing,  and  the  bevy  of  elements  1 1 
swapped  with  Sinatra.  In  addition,  he  is  a  veritable  fount 
invention.  Who  but  Tony  Bennett  would  have  dared  to  mal 
two  records  with  the  great  but  elusive  pianist  Bill  Evans?  At  | 
who  but  Tony  Bennett  would  also  paint— yes,  paint— with  t 
fervor  and  zest  and  beauty  of  a  real  painter? 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  when  this  planet  of  ours  giv< 
forth  its  last  ding-dong  Tony  Bennett  will  be  onstage  in  son 
worthy  cabaret,  resplendent  in  a  double-breasted  tuxed 
and  a  bat-wing  bow  tie,  summoning  what  the  late  Nelsc 
Algren  called  "a  rain  that  lightly  rains  regret"  and  singing  | 
his  wonderful  voice  of  the  Tony  Bennett  verities— heartbrec 
joy,  and  love,  of  course.  Like  no  other.  -Richard  merk 
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STANDARD-BEARER 


Tony  Bennett  and  friends, 

photographed  at  the  Loew's  Theatre, 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 

on  May  18,  2006. 
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\  lasg?Januar\.  shockell  Kfina's 
< ;y    anil  the  entire  conservation  world. 
Blonde,  beautiful,  and  fearless,  she  had  .  • 

been  idolized  for  the  pioneering  wildlife  films       ^ 
she  made  with  her  husband,  Alan.  After  their       '** . 
agonizing  divorce,  she  devoted  herself 
to  an  even  more  dangerous  mission:  saving 

her  beloved  lake  from  the  ecological 
ravages  of  Africa's  lucrative  flower-farming 

industry.  MARK  SEAL  investigates  the 
violent  clashes  between  desperate  immigrant 

poachers  and  Root's  private  army  that,         1$B^ 
some  locals  believe,  brought  three  killers 
with  an  AK-47  to  her  door 
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THE  CRIME  SCENE 


Joan  Root's  house,  on 
Lake  Naivasha,  in  Kenya, 
where  she  was  shot  to  death  by 
intruders  on  January  13.  Inset, 
*•       Joan,  an  exemplary  naturalist 
'  i  and  conservationist,  feeds  a 

piece  of  grasshopper  to  a  red- 
billed  hornbill,  1972. 
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ot  far 

from  where  we're  gathered  today.  Joan  Root 
was  murdered  in  cold  blood,"  the  priest  tells 
the  audience  of  hundreds  of  the  world's 
leading  conservationists,  wildlife  experts, 
and  filmmakers  sitting  outdoors  on  a  mag- 
nificent farm  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Naiva- 
sha,  in  the  Great  Rift  Valley  of  Kenya. 

On  this  88-acre  farm,  Joan  Root  lived  with 
a  staff  of  nine,  a  menagerie  of  orphaned  wild 
animals,  and  a  fierce  determination  to  save 
the  beautiful,  imperiled  lake.  But  at  about 
1:30  a.m.  one  night  last  January,  according  to 
police,  three  men  with  an  AK-47  automatic 
rifle  surrounded  her  bedroom  as  she  slept. 
Screaming  in  Swahili  that  they'd  fill  her  with 
so  many  holes  she'd  "look  like  a  sieve,"  they 
pumped  bullets  through  her  bedroom  win- 
dows, until  Root— renowned  wildlife  film- 
maker, acclaimed  naturalist,  and,  at  69,  one 
of  the  most  indomitable  conservationists  in 
the  world— lay  dead  on  the  floor. 

For  kids  who  grew  up  watching  television 
and  flickering  classroom  screens  in  Africa 
and  Great  Britain,  hearing  that  Joan  Root 
had  been  murdered  was  like  having  part  of 
their  childhood  gunned  down.  They  hadn't 
merely  watched  Joan  and  Alan  Root,  her 
husband  and  partner,  they  had  traveled  with 
them  swimming  with  ferocious  crocodiles 
and  hippos,  flying  over  Mount  Kilimanjaro 
in  a  hot-air  balloon,  getting  chased,  mauled, 
bitten,  and  stung  by  every  conceivable  crea- 
ture. "She  was  a  mythical  figure  from  my 
childhood,  and  to  actually  meet  her  in  the 
flesh  was  absolutely  astonishing,"  says  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  the  38- 
year-old  great-grandson  of  Kenya's  most 
famous  white  settler,  the  third  Baron  Dela- 
mere.  who  lives  near  Root's  farm  en  83.000 
acres  in  the  Lake  Naivasha  area. 

Decades  before  wildlife  films  such  as 
March  of  the  Penguins,  Joan  and  A    n  Root 
pioneered  filming  animal  migrations  v. . 
interference  from  human  actors.  Their 
ies  were  narrated  by  such  top  stars  as  Orsc 
Welles.  David  Niven,  James  Mason,  and  Ian 


Holm  :  he>  were  nominated  for  an  Oscar 
and  idolized  by  the  wildlife-filmmaking  com- 
munity. They  introduced  American  zoologist 
Dian  Fossey  to  the  gorillas  she  would  later 
die  trying  to  save,  took  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis  over  Kenya  in  their  balloon,  and  cov- 
ered much  of  Africa  in  their  famous  single- 
engine  Cessna,  their  amphibious  car.  and 
their  balloon,  at  one  time  equipped  with  a  raft 
for  water  landings.  But  they  always  returned 
home  to  their  farm  on  Lake  Naivasha. 

The  lake  covers  an  area  of  62  square  miles, 
and  from  the  farm  you  can  study  its  popula- 
tion of  1.200  hippos  and  hear  the  songs  of 
more  than  350  species  of  birds.  You  can  also 
see  the  mansions  of  the  British  colonialists, 
who  in  the  1920s  immortalized  this  spec- 
tacular area  in  the  Aberdare  Mountains  as 
"Happy  Valley."  a  notorious  playground  sati- 
rized by  Evelvn  Waugh  and  later  chronicled  by 
James  Fox  in  Wliite  Mischief,  his  best-selling 
nonfiction  book  about  the  decadence  that 
led  to  the  1941  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Erroll, 
whose  former  home,  Djinn  Palace,  sits  just 
across  the  lake  from  Joan's  farm.  Nearby  is 
Elsamere,  where  Joy  Adamson  wrote  Bom 
Free,  her  homage  to  Elsa,  the  orphaned  lion- 
ess she  raised.  Today,  this  seemingly  pastoral 
place  is  once  again  under  siege,  this  time  by 
nothing  as  tame  as  wife-swapping,  trigger- 
happy  colonialists,  but  by  big  business  in  the 
form  of  flower  farms,  which  have  cloaked 
the  lakeshore  in  plastic  hothouses  and  at- 
tracted a  desperate  tide  of  impoverished  mi- 
grant workers,  creating  slums,  squalor,  crime, 
and— to  the  minds  of  Joan  and  her  fellow 
naturalists— ecological  apocalypse. 

"Nothing  happens  halfway  here.  Every- 
thing is  wild,  violent,  savage,"  a  local  wom- 
an tells  me  as  the  sky  explodes  in  a  thunder- 
ing deluge  and  the  mourners  crowd  around 
the  bar  in  a  tent  after  the  memorial  service. 
"People  live  dangerously  in  Africa,"  says 
another.  "They  crash  planes,  get  killed  by 
wild  animals,  have  disastrous  love  affairs. 
My  husband's  mother  got  bitten  by  a  hippo. 
A  woman  we  know  got  hit  by  a  train."  The 
conversation  soon  turns  to  murder  and  the 
steadily  rising  body  count  that  has  touched 
everyone  in  the  area.  Several  wealthy  white 
landowners  have  been  killed  in  the  last  two 
years  around  Lake  Naivasha  alone,  and 
many  of  the  crimes  remain  unsolved.  None 
of  the  killings  was  as  brutal,  or  mysterious, 
however,  as  that  of  Joan  Root,  a  reserved 
and  intensely  private  woman  who  rarely 
spoke  above  a  whisper  and  never  called  at- 
tention to  herself,  until  she  saw  the  ram- 
pant destruction  of  the  lake  she  loved. 

Four  men  are  in  custody,  charged  with 
attempted  robbery  with  violence,  although 
the  evidence  against  them  is  circumstantial. 
Root's  friends  in  the  ildlife  community  and 
her  neighbors  around  the  lake  all  say  bullshit 


to  the  notion  that  the  motive  was  simple  re 
bery.  "It  was  a  contract  killing  because 
her  conservation  activities  on  the  lake."  o 
wildlife  expert  tells  me  at  her  memorial, 
the  motive  was  robbery,  they  ask.  why  w 
nothing  stolen  from  her  house?  And  w 
the  barrage  of  bullets  when  the  threat  of 
would  persuade  most  in  Naivasha  or  near 
Nairobi  (also  known  these  days  as  "Nairn 
bery")  to  surrender  their  cash? 

"Conservation  is  typically  a  world  of  TTx 
shalt  not,'"  says  Joan's  friend  and  colleag 
Ian  Parker.  "Don't  do  this!  Don't  do  that!  1 
rare  for  someone  to  come  out  and  say,  I 
this."  A  lot  of  the  other  landowners  arour 
the  lake  were  saying,  'You  can't  do  this!"  B 
they  weren't  bridging  the  divide  between  tl 
communities.  Joan  crossed  that  bridge." 

And  in  that  crossing  Joan  Root  can 
face-to-face  with  the  realities  of  the  new  A 
rica,  where  she  became  one  more  casual 
in  a  bloody  war. 


Joan  was  beautiful,"  remeil 
bers  Parker,  who  was  wii 
four  fellow  soldiers  on  wee 
end  leave  from  the  Keny 
Regiment  in  1955  when  the 
dared  one  another  to  ask  o 
Nairobi's  five  prettiest  gi 
"whether  we  knew  them  or  not."  Park 
chose  Joan  Thorpe,  the  tall,  shy  blon 
who  had  an  almost  magical  way  with  an 
mals.  Her  father.  Edmund  Thorpe,  had  le. 
a  bank  clerk's  job  in  Devon.  England,  an 
set  out  for  the  wilds  of  Kenya  in  1929.  an: 
he  and  his  British  wife  had  conceived  the 
only  daughter  on  a  picnic  on  an  island  i 
the  middle  of  Lake  Naivasha. 

She  left  school  at  15.  becoming  a  seer 
tary  for  the  Shell  oil  company.  But  whe 
her  father  turned  from  coffee  farming  t 
running  one  of  Africa's  first  photographic 
safari  businesses.  Joan  quit  her  job  to  he! 
him,  "with  the  driving  and  the  catering."  sh 
later  said. 

"She  was  engaged  to  Ted  Goss,"  remerr 
bers  the  filmmaker  Jean  Hartley,  referring  t 
a  local  game  warden  Joan  went  with  befor- 
Alan  Root  swept  her  off  her  feet.  When  Roe 
met  Joan,  the  handsome,  dashing  daredevi 
was  20  and  already  a  local  wildlife  star.  worif 
ing  as  a  cameraman  on  a  film  called  SerenM 
Shall  Not  Die,  which  would  win  the  1960  OS 
car  for  best  feature  documentary.  As  a  teen 
ager.  he  had  helped  pioneer  the  recording  o 
African  birdsong  and  was  the  first  persoi 
known  to  have  captured  a  bongo— the  ghosi 
like  and  elusive  African  antelope— which  livec 
in  a  spare  bedroom  in  his  parents'  house  unti 
he  escorted  it  to  the  Cleveland  Zoo. 

He  had  returned  from  filming  in  the  vol 
canic  Ngorongoro  Crater,  a  nexus  for  ele 
phants  and  rhinoceroses  known  as  Africa" 
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OPERATION  FLAMINGO 


Joan  in  1962,  on  the  shore 

of  Lake  Magadi,  in  Kenya, 

where  400,000  flamingo 

chicks  hatched  and  walked 

through  water  containing  such 

a  concentration  of  soda  that  it 

formed  heavy  crystal  anklets 

on  many  of  them.  The  Roots 

organized  a  rescue  operation  and 

saved  50.000  of  the  birds. 


4" 


ENDANGERED  EDEN 


(l)  Alan  Root,  photographed  with 
his  helicopter,  March  2006.  (2)  The 
Karagita  slum  in  the  Naivasha  area. 
(3)  Joan  and  Alan  meet  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  the  Eondon  premiere  of  one  of  their 
nature  films.  1967.  (4)  Hothouses  on  a 
flower  farm  near  Joan's  property. 
(5)  A  crowned  crane  outside  the  veranda 
of  Joan's  house.  (6)  Joan  ministering  to 
three  orphaned  animals:  a  hippo,  a 
bat-eared  fox,  and  an  aardvark.  (7)  Joan 
and  Alan  sa\ing  disabled  flamingo 
chicks  on  Lake  Magadi,- 1962. 
(8)  Eriends  and  neighbors  at  Joan 
Roofs  memorial.  (9)  Local  residents 
netting  fish  on  Lake  Naivasha. 
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Garden  of  Eden,  when  he  first  saw  Joan. 
"She  was  driving  through  some  serious 
mud  in  a  Land  Rover  and  trailer  with  this 
big  cage  of  chickens  on  the  roof"— fresh 
food  for  her  father's  safari  clients.  "I  wran- 
gled an  invitation  to  dinner,"  Alan  remem- 
bers. The  next  day  he  talked  Joan  into  go- 
ing with  him  into  the  crater. 

Out  in  the  wild.  Alan  saw  Joan  become 
another  person.  Her  shyness  fell  away,  and 
an  adventuress  emerged.  When  she  began 
raising  an  orphaned  baby  elephant,  which, 
in  those  pre-formula  days,  was  a  next-to- 
impossible  task,  Alan  used  it  as  an  excuse  to 
see  more  of  her.  They  were  married  in  Nai- 
robi in  1961  and  honeymooned  in  a  tent  on 
the  Tiva  River,  amid  herds  of  elephants,  rhi- 
nos, zebras,  buffalo,  and  lions.  On  their  first 
night  as  man  and  wife,  a  scorpion  crawled 
into  their  tent  and  stung  the  bride,  an  ordi- 
narily excruciating  prick,  for  which,  Alan 
says,  "she  took  a  couple  of  aspirin  and  went 
to  bed."  Alan  Root  had  met  his  match.  "She 
was  completely  fearless,"  he  says.  "She  dived 
with  sharks  in  the  Galapagos,  and  crocs  and 
hippos  in  Mzima,  and  handled  dangerous 
snakes  as  easily  as  kitchen  utensils,  all  with 
a  grin  and  a  shrug  that  said,  Anything  you 
can  do,  feller  ...'"* 

They  were  a  perfect  couple  and  the  ideal 
filmmaking  team:  Alan  the  cameraman, 
showman,  and  star;  Joan  the  assistant, 
sidekick,  choreographer,  facilitator,  cook, 
and  loyal  companion.  "We  went  straight  off 
on  a  safari  that  lasted  20  years,"  Joan  later 
remembered. 

"Many  of  you  know  what  a  wonderful 
helper  Joan  was  to  me,  but  she  was  much 
more  than  that,"  Alan  said  at  Joan's  memo- 
rial. "She  was  really  the  producer  of  all  the 
films  we  did  together Joan  was  my  right 

arm.  She  made  it  all  possible.  And  if  we 
D     flew  high  and  far  together  in  those  years, 

it  was  because  of  her."  At  that  point  he 

broke  down  and  cried. 


The  Best  Wildlife  Filmmakers 

've  crashed  a  couple  of  these,"  Alan 
shouts  over  the  roar  of  his  heli- 
copter just  after  touching  down  in 
a  backyard  on  an  otherwise  quiet 
Sunday  morning  in  Kitengela, 
near  Karen,  the  Nairobi  suburb 
named  for  Karen  Blixen,  who 
wrote  about  Africa  under  the  pseudonym 
Isak  Dinesen  and  whose  coffee  farm  still 
stands  nearby  at  the  foot  of  the  Ngong 
Hills.  He  puts  the  copter  in  gear,  and 
soon  we're  high  above  the  ground,  head- 
ing toward  Root's  castle-like  home,  which 
is  cantilevered  over  the  Mbagathi  River, 
at  the  edge  of  Nairobi  National  Park.  He 
lives  here  with  his  third  wife,  Fran,  and 
their  two  young  sons,  helicoptering  back 
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and  fi  this  majestic  compound 

and  his  i  Serengeti.  Now  the  dean 

,ers.  he  was  once  the  sub- 
George  Plimpton  in  The 
itfa  the  title  "The  Man  Who 
referring  to  Root's  many 
animal  wounds,  ranging  from  a  finger  lost  to 
a  puff  adder  to  a  section  of  hip  gouged  by 
a  rampaging  silverback  gorilla  when  he  was 
filming  the  live-action  scenes  for  Gorillas  in 
the  Mist,  in  which  Sigourney  Weaver  played 
Dian  Fossey,  in  1988.  Joan  Roots  murder 
on  January  13,  however,  put  his  life  in  tem- 
porary rewind. 


Alan  Root  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
are  reckoned  to  be  the  best 
wildlife  filmmakers  in  the 
business,"'  says  the  narra- 
tor at  the  beginning  of  Two 
in  the  Bush,  the  1989  film 
about  their  adventures.  It 
has  amazing  footage  of  the  couple  at  work 
in  the  wild,  capturing  an  Africa  that,  the  nar- 
rator explains,  "is  fast  disappearing.  Their 
films,  and  others  like  them,  have  done  much 
to  show  the  world  what  a  tragic  loss  that 
would  be." 

"They're  coming  back,  Alan,  are  you 
ready?,"  Joan  cries  into  a  walkie-talkie  in 
their  film  The  Year  of  the  Wildebeest,  and 
suddenly  the  air  behind  her  blackens  with 
thousands  of  stampeding  wildebeests,  which 
Alan  films  via  a  camera  hidden  on  the 
ground  in  a  tortoise  shell.  In  another  scene, 
as  the  Roots  prepare  to  film  a  venom-spitting 
cobra,  the  narrator  spells  out  the  technical 
difficulties  involved  in  getting  the  perfect 
shot.  "Joan  has  only  one  problem:  she  is  the 
target,"  he  says  as  the  cobra  opens  its  mouth 
wide  and  unleashes  a  jet  of  blinding  venom 
straight  into  Joan's  face.  She  wipes  it  off  with 
a  cloth  as  the  camera  moves  in  for  a  close-up 
of  her  splattered  glasses. 

They  got  their  first  big  break  in  1962.  when 
the  two  of  them  were  stranded  on  a  wooden 
bridge  above  a  flooded  river  separating  the 
Congo  from  Uganda.  Wading  out  from  the 
Ugandan  side  was  the  Roots'  future,  a  British 
TV  producer  named  Aubrey  Buxton.  "I'm 
starting  a  new  company  called  Survival,  mak- 
ing films  about  wildlife,  and  I  want  you  to 
work  for  us!."  Buxton  shouted  at  the  Roots. 

"Sounds  good— send  us  a  letter!."  Alan 
shouted  back,  while  Joan  kept  her  eye  on  the 
swollen  river,  where  "a  big  croc  was  watch- 
ing." says  Alan.  "I  saw  it  going  back  into  the 
water  and  thought.  Interview  over." 

For  15  half-hour  segments  of  the  Sur- 
vival series  and  23  one-hour  films,  they 
shot  in  Africa.  Australia.  New  Guinea. 
South  America,  and  the  Galapagos.  Joan 
arranged  all  the  itineraries,  worked  out  the 
production  logistics,  and  planned  the  cho- 
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THE  ECOLOGIST 


Joan  in  1985,  four  years  after  her 
divorce  from  Alan,  keeping  records 
of  an  elephant  count  that  she  and 
the  renowned  zoologist  lain  Douglas- 
Hamilton  conducted  by  air  in  the 
Central  African  Republic. 
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•as  wild  beasts,  all  while 
hing  her  husband's  back, 
o  create  and  star. 

r^J  heir  film  about  the  Galapa- 

1-.it  it  led  Voyage  to  the 
Enchanted  teles,  was  narrated 
by  avid  bird-watcher  Prince 
Philip  and  given  a  premiere 
at  Royal  Festival  Hall,  in  Lon- 
don, where  Joan  and  Alan 
were  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  movie 
became  the  first  U.K.-produced  wildlife 
film  shown  on  American  television.  But 
Alan  and  Joan  hated  it.  "I  felt  I  could  tell  a 
story."  says  Alan,  "but  Survival  insisted 
that  I  was  just  a  cameraman."  So  they  quit 
Survival  and  went  freelance.  "We  decided 
to  start  out  with  a  bang,"  he  says  of  their 
first  BBC  film,  Mzima:  Portrait  of  a  Spring, 
in  which  they  scuba-dive  in  an  African  lake 
filled  with  crocs  and  hippos,  one  of  which 
bites  off  Joan's  face  mask,  barely  missing  her 
eye,  and  then  shakes  Alan  like  a  rag  doll  and 
takes  a  Coke-bottle-size  bite  out  of  his  leg. 
Each  film  brought  greater  acclaim  and 
more  awards.  Mysterious  Castles  of  Clay,  nar- 
rated by  Orson  Welles,  for  which  the  Roots 


fa- 


vour to  helping  your  husband,  you  put 
off  k  :  -  children.  And  there  came  a  time 
when  she  couldn't  have  them,  and  she  trans- 
ferred that  love  instead  to  animals." 

That  the  credits  would  soon  roll  on  their 
partnership,  and  their  marriage,  was  incon- 
ceivable. Yet  over  time  Alan  entered  into  a 
relationship  with  Jenny  Hammond,  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  two  children,  with  whom 
Joan  and  Alan  had  been  longtime  friends. 

"I  had  an  affair  with  Jenny,  which  was 
pretty  tumultuous,  but  after  a  while  I  real- 
ized that  I  wanted  to  be  w  ith  Joan."  Alan 
tells  me.  "I  had  actually  given  Jenny  a  set- 
tlement and  found  her  a  place  to  live.  She 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  her  husband,  and 
she  wasn't  too  happy  that  I'd  decided  to  go 
back  with  Joan.  But  she  accepted  that. 

"Joan  and  I  went  off  to  Zaire,  filming 
an  erupting  volcano,  and  Jenny,  who  was 
in  England  at  the  time,  went  for  a  routine 
checkup  and  found  she  had  leukemia."  he 
continues.  "And  then  I  just  could  not  leave 
her.  It  was  an  excruciating  time  for  me,  as 
I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Joan,  but  couldn't 
abandon  Jenny  to  die  alone.  She  was  given 
18  months  to  live,  and  we  all  really  felt  that 
I  should  be  with  her  during  this  period.  Of 


JOAN  WAS  SOBBING, 

AND  I  HEARD  SOMEONE  SHOUTING, 
'OPEN  THE  DOOR!"' 


spent  10  nights  awaiting  the  hatching  of  a 
15-foot  termite  mound,  was  nominated  for  a 
1978  Oscar  for  best  feature  documentary. 
"People  don't  realize  the  number  of  hours  it 
took  to  get  every  sequence,"  Joan  said.  "One 
of  my  favorite  shots  was  of  a  worker  feed- 
ing a  tiny  white  baby  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 
I  had  to  lift  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  into  the 
focus  plane— we  were  filming  from  half  an 
inch  away."  In  an  earlier  film,  the  calami- 
tous Balloon  Safari,  Joan's  oxygen  tube  came 
unplugged  at  24,000  feet  over  Mount  Kili- 
manjaro. Once  reconnected.  Joan,  an  accom- 
plished pilot  in  both  airplane  and  balloon, 
rescued  Alan,  who  was  tangled  in  the  ropes 
and  falling  out  of  the  basket.  After  landing 
in  Tanzania,  they  were  arrested  as  "astronaut 
spies,"  and  Joan  sneaked  the  historic  film  out 
of  their  camera  before  they  were  taken  to  a 
local  jail  for  interrogation. 

"She  was  a  Kenya  girl,  and  Kenya  girls 
can  do  anything,"  says  Oria  Douglas- 
Hamilton,  wife  of  Iain  Douglas-Hamilton, 
the  pre-eminent  elephant  expert.  "They're  ex- 
pected to  be  smart  and  beautiful,  good  wives, 
lovers— everything.  And  if  you  give  a  lot  of 


course,  she  battled  on  for  15  years  before  she 
finally  died,  and  I  grew  to  love  this  incredi- 
ble woman  who  fought  this  incredible  fight." 

The  Roots  divorced  in  1981,  but  for  years 
Joan  hoped  that  Alan  would  return  to  her. 
"Oh.  it  just  killed  her— it  really  did."  says  her 
friend  and  business  manager,  Adrian  Luck- 
hurst.  "She  lost  everything  in  that  divorce," 
says  his  wife.  Vicky,  "because  she  and  Alan 
got  together  very  young,  and  because  they 
were  in  the  bush  most  of  the  time  and  she 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  close  friends,  outside  of 
their  relationship.  Alan  was  her  best  friend, 
her  husband,  her  business  partner.  They 
were  such  a  close  team.  When  that  ended, 
she  was  very  much  at  sea.  She  was  devastat- 
ed on  all  levels,  and  it  took  her  a  long  time 
to  find  Joan  again."  Jean  Hartley  adds.  "She 
was  a  lost  soul." 

While  Alan  settled  with  Jenny  in  Nairobi. 
Joan  remained  alone  in  the  only  home  she'd 
ever  known,  the  farm  on  Lake  Naivasha 
where  she  had  spent  20  happy  years  w  ith 
Alan.  She  received  the  farm  in  the  divorce, 
along  with  their  airplane  and  a  cash  settle- 
ment for  the  films  they  had  made  together. 


Alan  continued  his  career  in  filmmaki 
while  Joan  unwittingly  became  embroilec 
a  real-life  ecological  drama,  as  stunning 
strange  as  anything  in  their  films. 


Joan  on  Her  Own 

Joan  and  I  found  this  beauti 
place  back  in  '61  on  our  way 
to  Uganda."  Alan  says  of  thi 
idyllic  plot  on  Lake  Naivas 
once  known  as  Kilimande 
Swahili  for  "the  hill  of 
birds."  They  had  stopped 
coffee  in  the  town  of  Naivasha  and,  af 
spotting  a  newspaper  ad  for  the  land, 
out  to  take  a  look.  Back  then,  the  lake,  cr 
clear  and  filled  with  fish,  was  rated  one  of! 
world's  top  10  bird-watching  spots.  They  i 
ed  the  property  on  the  spot  and  later  boi 
it  and  made  it  their  base.  But  when  Joan  1 
gan  living  alone  there  after  Alan  left  her 
the  1980s,  the  lake  was  about  to  becor 
war  zone,  in  a  war  created  by  flowers. 

The  Lake  Naivasha  area  provides  tli 
perfect  conditions  for  growing  roses, 
nations,  and  other  cut  flowers.  One  of  I 
area's  most  successful  farms.  Oserian, 
established  in  1969.  after  the  owners  boug 
Djinn  Palace,  the  most  opulent  mansion  < 
the  lake.  The  owners  first  began  flower  farm| 
ing  in  1982.  But  the  real  influx  began  in 
late  1980s,  and  soon  a  new  gold  rush  was  < 
With  few  environmental  or  zoning  restr 
tions,  and  almost  no  government  contrc 
Dutch.  British,  and  African  flower  concer 
began  leasing  and  buying  up  prime  sectic 
of  lakeshore.  which  they  covered  with 
white  plastic  hothouses.  In  these  hothoi 
grow  lights  blaze  day  and  night,  disrupt: 
the  normal  life  cycle  of  insects,  which  Jc 
Root,  being,  in  the  words  of  one  acclaii 
naturalist,  "a  female  Albert  Schweitz 
whose  reverence  for  life  goes  down  to  t 
tiniest  bug,"  knew  to  be  the  foundation 
all  other  life-forms.  The  hothouses  also  lin 
the  nocturnal  feedings  of  hippos  and  othel 
animals  on  land,  while  sucking  up  water  fa 
irrigation  and  spitting  back  fertilizer  ai 
pesticides.  By  2000.  Kenya  had  become  i 
of  the  world's  major  producers  of  cut  flo* 
ers,  and  80  percent  of  the  country's  expo* 
crop  was  coming  from  Lake  Naivasha. 

To  process  the  flowers,  which  are  flov 
out  daily  to  European  markets,  the  fan 
rely  on  Kenya's  most  bountiful  resource. 
cheap  labor.  "When  people  talk  about  plac 
in  Africa  and  Asia  where  people  live  on  le 
than  a  dollar  a  day,  you're  looking  at  the 
now."  Adrian  Luckhurst  tells  me  as  we  driv 
toward  Joan's  farm,  on  the  rutted,  dusty,  co 
gested  Moi  South  Lake  Road.  The  ravag 
of  the  flower  farms  can  be  seen  clearly  in  I 
desperation  of  thousands  of  destitute,  hii 
gry,  and  out-of-work  cos  tint  ed  on  r^i  n) 
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"I'm  encouraged  by  the  progress." 
-President  Bush,  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  March  19,  2006. 
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Vs  2005  came  to  a  close.  Sheryl  Crow  was  looking  forward  to  a  year 
long-term  wish  fulfillment,  culminating  in  marriage  to  her  *'soul  mate." 
seven-time  Tour  de  France  winner  Lance  Armstrong.  But  February 
ould  prove  to  be  the  crudest  month,  bringing  a  broken  engagement  and. 
just  two  weeks  later,  the  news  that  she  had  Stage  I  breast  cancel'. 
Now.  as  she  begins  her  courageous  return  to  the  road,  the  44-year-old  multi 
platinum  singer-songwriter  talks  to  FRANK  DiGIACOMO  about  the 
in  of  heartbreak,  the  gift  of  healing,  and  her  i  help 

from  the  most  famous  cancer  si 
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ORMAN     JEAN     ROY.-     styled    by    DEDA    COBEN 


EVERY  DAY  IS 
A  WINDING  ROAD 

Sheryl  Crow,  photographed  on 

June  7,  2006,  at  her  Hollywood 

home.  "I  know  he  wanted  to 

be  there,"  she  says  of  her  former 

fiance  vis-a-vis  her  illness. 

But  she  realized  she  needed 

to  relv  on  others. 
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t"s  almost  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  but  it  feels  like  midnight  in- 
side the  Murat  Theatre,  in  downtown  India- 
napolis. The  seats  are  empty  and  shrouded 
in  a  chilly  darkness,  and.  save  for  the  red 
glow  of  the  exit  signs,  the  only  light  and  life 
are  coming  from  the  stage.  There.  Sheryl 
Crow  and  her  eight-piece  band  are  running 
through  their  last  rehearsal  for  what  will 
be  the  singer-songwriter's  first  public  con- 
cert since  her  life— which  for  a  while  had 
seemed  to  be  in  fairy-tale  mode— encoun- 
tered a  couple  of  unnerving  plot  twists. 

Dressed  in  tight,  straight-leg  jeans  and  a 
body-hugging  knit  top.  Crow  shuttles  be- 
tween a  piano  perched  on  risers  at  the  far 
end  of  stage  left  and  a  stool  at  center  stage 
where  she  plays  guitar.  Shortly  after  I  take 
a  seat  in  the  theater.  Crow  and  her  band 
make  their  first  pass  at  a  tune  she  an- 
nounces, to  no  one  in  particular,  will  be  a 
"blast  from  the  past."  As  the  opening 
chords  color  the  dark  and  Crow's  full, 
sultry  voice  fills  the  theater.  I  realize  that 
she  is  performing  "Riverwide."  from  her 
1998  album.  T)\e  Globe  Sessions— just  about 
the  last  song  I  ever  expected  to  hear  her 
sing  again. 

When  I  first  met  Sheryl  Crow,  in  late 
October  of  2005.  "Riverwide"  was  very 
much  on  her  mind.  Touring  behind  her  new 
album.  Wildflower,  she  had  come  to  New 
York  to  sing  two  concerts  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter's Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  to  appear  as  the 
musical  guest  on  the  episode  of  Saturday 
Night  Live  that  her  then  fiance.  Lance  Arm- 
strong, was  hosting.  In  anticipation  of  this 
high-profile  moment  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional synergy.  I  had  b^en  assigned  to 
write  a  piece  about  the  couple  pegged  to 
the  wedding  they  were  planning  for  early 
2006.  A  few  days  before  the  S.X.L.  appear- 
ance. I  met  Crow  for  lunch  at  Gabriel's,  a 
restaurant  near  Columbus  Circle. 

As  one  might  have  expected  from  a 
small-town  lawyer's  daughter  who  had 
learned  how  to  both  endure  and  thrive  in 
the  thin  air  of  rock  stardom.  Crow,  in  per- 
son, was  as  cautious  as  she  was  gracious, 
but  her  reticence  faded  when  she  talked 


aboi  i  ig  future  with  Armstrong, 

the  or  and  seven-time  Tour 

del  r.ner.  The  previous  month,  he 

had  proposed  to  her  with  the  six-carat 
cushion-cut-diamond  ring  she  wore  on  her 
left  hanu.  When  the  subject  turned  to  poets 
whose  work  had  inspired  her.  I  asked  Crow 
if  there  was  any  verse  that  reminded  her 
of  her  relationship  w  ith  Armstrong.  She 
named  a  short  work  by  Walt  Whitman 
called  "Among  the  Multitude."  which  was 
collected  in  Leaves  of  Grass.  The  poem  is 
just  two  short  stanzas:  the  first  reads: 

Among  the  men  and  women  the  multitude, 
I  perceive  one  picking  me  out  by  secret 

and  divine  signs 
\cknowiedging  none  else,  not  parent,  wife. 

husband,  brother,  child,  any  nearer  than 

I  am 
Some  are  baffled,  but  that  one  is  not— 

that  one  knows  me. 

"It's  the  idea  that,  no  matter  where  you 
are  in  your  life,  you  will  encounter  your 
soul  mate,"  she  told  me.  "And  that  wheth- 
er or  not  you  ever  let  everything  else  fall 
and  you  go  to  him.  that  person  will  always 
exist."  As  our  lunch  at  Gabriel's  wound 
down.  Crow  explained  that  Whitman's 
words  had  resonated  with  her  years  be- 
fore her  relationship  with  Armstrong  be- 
gan. She  found  them  both  "melancholy" 
and  a  "comfort."  and  in  the  late  90s  the 
poem  inspired  her  to  write  "Riverwide." 
But.  Crow  added,  it  was  Armstrong  who 
had  given  the  poem  real  meaning. 

'At  the  time.  I  thought  I'd  met  soul  mates 
before,  but  until  I  met  Lance.  I  didn't  real- 
ize that  there  was  one  person  out  there." 
she  said. 

I  wasn't  familiar  with  "Riverwide."  so 
after  the  interview  I  looked  up  the  lyr- 
ics. In  light  of  the  upbeat  conversation 
I'd  just  had  with  Crow,  the  melancholy 
verses  she'd  written,  which  dwell  on  the 
insidious  forces  that  prey  on  relationships, 
seemed  rooted  in  an  earlier  phase  of  her 
life.  Six  months  later,  however,  as  I  listen 
to  her  sing  the  song  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Murat  Theatre,  the  lyrics— w  ith  the  refrain 
of  "Don't  bail  on  me"— sound  sadly  pre- 
scient, particularly  the  roundhouse  of  a 
second  verse: 

Once  I  believed  in  things  unseen 
I  was  blinded  by  the  dark 
Out  of  the  multitude  to  me 
He  came  and  broke  my  heart 

It  can't  be  easy  for  Crow  to  sing  those 
lines,  only  four  months  after  she  and  Arm- 
strong abruptly  called  off  their  engage- 
ment and  she  then  faced  a  diagnosis  of 
breast  cancer  alone.  And  yet.  I  watch  her 
run  through  the  song  at  least  three  more 
times.  The  band  is  trying  to  incorporate  a 


loop  of  an  old.  scratchy  phonograph  sou 
that's  supposed  to  give  the  song  w  hat  Croj 
calls  an  "Appalachian"  feel,  but  she  does 
like  what  she's  hearing.  So.  on  each  su 
cessive  take,  some  aspect  of  the  perform; 
is  tweaked,  the  band  picks  it  up  from  t 
beginning,  and  Crow  gives  the  vocals 
all.  There  are  no  signs  of  an  emotional  st 
gle,  just  the  hallmarks  of  a  rock  n'  roll  p 
going  about  her  business  and  even  havi: 
fun.  When  her  keyboardist  Mike  Rowe  s 
gests  throwing  some  organ  into  the  mi: 
she  cracks,  "Not  so  much  Procol  Harum 
and  if  she  doesn't  always  join  them.  Cn 
certainly  seems  to  enjoy  it  when  some  I 
the  band  members  leaven  the  worklos 
with  spontaneous  covers  of  bombastic  7i 
hits  such  as  E.L.O.'s  "Do  Ya"  and  Tot< 
"Hold  the  Line."  And  when  Rex.  the  1 
low  Labrador  retriever  who  tours  wi 
Crow,  trots  onstage  between  songs.  Cn 
drops  to  her  knees,  wraps  her  arms  arou 
the  dog— one  of  three  that  she  owns— a' 
coos.  "G'boy!" 


That  evening  over  dinne 
when  I  awkwardly  attem 
to  bring  up  the  subject 
"Riverwide."  Crow  doesr 
want  to  go  there.  "You  knc 
what?  It's  hard  for  me  t 
even  discuss  this  without  jiy 
totally  breaking  into  tears  because  it's  si 
fresh  and  so  raw  for  me."  she  says.  Bu 
Crow  doesn't  cry.  because,  at  her  core,  sh 
is  a  steel  magnolia  from  Kennett.  Mi 
souri— a  town  closer  to  Memphis  than  t 
St.  Louis— who  grew  up  hearing  her  law  \c 
father  say.  "Show  me  a  loser  and  I'll  shon 
you  a  loser."  and  who.  in  many  respect 
took  his  motto  to  heart.  A  few  days  latei 
during  a  phone  conversation.  I  bring  u| 
"Riverwide"  again.  I  tell  Crow  that  watch 
ing  her  sing  the  song  left  me  with  the  irn 
pression  that  she'd  moved  on.  I  can  tel 
from  her  initial  silence  that  I  haven't  exact! 
hit  the  bull's-eye.  "You  know,  it's  ahvayi 
w  ith  me."  she  finally  says.  But  before  Crov 
can  elaborate,  my  phone  line,  which  ha 
been  acting  up.  goes  dead.  Later  that  nighl 
I  get  an  e-mail  from  her:  "I  was  thinkinj 
about  it  after  we  got  cut  off  and  it  occurrec 
to  me  that  I  have  a  similar  relationship  tt 
the  song  as  I  did  to  the  radiation  machine 
she  wrote,  referring  to  the  six  and  a  ha! 
weeks  of  five-days-a-week  radiation  thee 
apy  she  underwent  in  March  and  April  ai 
part  of  her  cancer  treatment.  "Looking 
up  at  the  machine,  there  were  moments  0 
having  to  find  my  own  strength  from  deef 
within,  this  spawned  from  uncertainty 
and  real  vulnerability.  It's  a  very  intimat* 
experience.  The  feeling  I  have  as  I  plaj 
Riverwide  onstage  is  eerily  similar  tc 
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hen  you  have 
ry  thing  sort  of  under 
itrol,"  Crow  says, 
s  these  pivotal 
mints  that  introduce 
i  to  yourself." 
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"I  think  thai 

if  I  wanted  to  be 

married  I  would  be 

married  bv  now." 
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,\  SEPARATE  PEACE 

Crow  sa>s  the  breakup 
with  Armstrong  was 
"*lc\  :i<>tiit  iiiii**  lor  both 
ot 'them.  "I  do  think 
about  Lance  even  day. 
\nil  I  think  about  his 
kids  even  (hn." 
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a  woman  like  I  love  Shervl. 
sa\s  Armstrong. 
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:he  machine  knowing  that 
to  ge  ere  to  there  meant  letting  go 

of  a'! 

4  2005  wound  to  a  close,  Sheryl  Crow 
to  joke  with  her  friends  that  2006 
was  going  to  be  her  "year  of  firsts"— a  year 
of  long-term  wish  fulfillment  ranging  from 
getting  lasik  surgery  to  correct  her  vision 
to  going  on  safari  in  Africa  and  learning 
how  to  cook. 

And,  as  the  entire  world  seemed  to  know, 
somewhere  amid  all  that  traveling  and  self- 
improvement,  Crow  planned  to  marry  Lance 
Armstrong  and  start  a  family  with  him. 

As  her  44th  birthday  approached,  Crow 
stood  on  the  plateau  of  a  brilliant  career. 
She  had  worked  her  way  to  center  stage  af- 
ter jobs  as  a  backup  singer  for  Michael  Jack- 
son and  Don  Henley;  with  the  release  of 
her  multi-platinum  debut,  Tuesday  Night 
Music  Club,  in  1993,  and  her  self-titled  and 
self-produced  follow-up.  Sheryl  Crow,  in 
1996.  she  established  herself  as  a  modern 
roots  rocker  with  70s  influences  and  a  90s 
work  ethic  whose  formidable  chops,  tireless 
touring,  and  smoldering  videos  vaulted  her 
to  the  heights  of  a  business  dominated  by 
men  and  populated  by  kids.  To  date,  she 
has  sold  30  million  CDs  worldwide  and 
won  nine  Grammys  as  well  as  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  musicians  she  had 
grown  up  worshipping:  guys  named  Jagger. 
Richards,  and  Dylan.  And  with  the  release 
last  year  of  her  fifth  and  most  recent  studio 
album,  the  personal,  strings-washed  Wild- 
flower,  Crow  demonstrated  that,  like  her 
heroes,  she  is  not  just  a  pop  star  but  an  art- 
ist who  has  earned  the  right  to  call  her  own 
shots  rather  than  bend  to  the  winds  of  fash- 
ion that  drive  the  Billboard  charts. 

On  a  number  of  levels,  Wildflower  was 
inspired  by  Crow's  relationship  with  Arm- 
strong, whom  she  began  dating  shortly  af- 
ter they  ran  into  each  other  at  a  celebrity 
benefit  in  Las  Vegas  in  the  fall  of  2003.  The 
couple  had  actually  first  met  in  1997  back- 
stage at  one  of  Crow's  concerts,  where  Arm- 
strong—who had  only  recently  finished  his 
chemotherapy  treatments  for  advanced  tes- 
ticular cancer— was  a  guest  of  the  other 
band  on  the  bill.  Jakob  Dylan's  Wallflow- 
ers. The  cyclist  and  songstress  did  not  click 
then,  but  their  2003  encounter,  which  took 
place  soon  after  Armstrong  had  separated 
from  his  wife,  led  to  flirtation  by  Black- 
Berry  followed  by  a  first  date  in  London. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  met  each 
other's  parents  and  Crow  had  bonded  with 
Armstrong's  three  children.  And  begin- 
ning in  2004,  Crow  interrupted  her  ca- 
reer for  significant  chunks  of  time  to  ac- 
company Armstrong  to  Europe  while  he 
trained  for  and  won  conti n ubd  on  page  i  s % 
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I  ounded  more  than  1 25  years 
ago  by  Thomas  Edison,  General  Electric  is  the  oldest 
and  most  diverse  industrial  conglomerate  on  the  planet. 
The  company  that  gave  America  the  first  lightbulb,  the 
first  dishwasher,  and  its  first  jet  engine  is  today  the 
No.  1  producer  of  power-plant  equipment  and  airplane 
engines,  and  among  the  top  manufacturers  of  locomo- 
tives, plastics,  home  appliances,  and  lighting.  It  also 
emits  more  greenhouse  gases  than  most  American  cit- 
ies. Jeffrey  Immelt,  the  50-year-old  C.E.O.  and  chair- 
man, wants  to  change  that.  His  plan  would  not  only 
lighten  G.E.'s  environmental  footprint,  but  enable  global 
industries  to  do  the  same.  His  favorite  motto  these  days 
is  "Green  is  green."  The  meaning  is  simple:  Good  envi- 
ronmental strategy  fattens  the  bottom  line.  "My  environ- 
mental agenda  is  not  about  being  trendy  or  moral.  It's 
about  accelerating  economic  growth,"  Immelt  says.  As 
energy  prices  soar  and  carbon-dioxide  restrictions  be- 
come all  but  inevitable,  he  reasons,  the  logical  strategy 
for  GE.  is  to  pioneer  solutions  to  these  constraints— wind 
turbines,  solar  power,  clean-burning  coal  plants,  high- 
efficiency  airplane  engines,  hybrid-engine  locomotives, 
energy-saving  lightbulbs  and  appliances,  and  new  light- 
weight materials  for  buildings  and  vehicles.  Launched  a 
year  ago,  "Ecomagination"  aims  to  reduce  company- 
wide  greenhouse-gas  emissions  by  1  percent  by  2012— 
a  sizable  task  given  that  GE.  would  otherwise  see  a  25 
percent  spike  in  carbon  out- 
put. Already,  the  sales  rev- 
enue of  G.E.'s  green  prod- 
ucts has  hit  $1 0  billion,  and 
orders  have  nearly  doubled 
to  $17  billion.  But  can  G.E., 
the  company  historically  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  environmentally  damaging  tech- 
nologies, now  sclve  the  world's  toughest  problems  with 
planet-saving  machinery?  One  person  who's  optimistic  is 
former  president  Bill  Clinton.  "The  crisis  we  face  is  also 
an  enormous  opportunity.  A  clean,  energy-independent 
future  would  create  millions  of  new  jobs,  increase  our 
national  security,  and  combat  climate  change,"  Clinton 
says.  "Jeffrey  Immelt  sees  this  opportunity  and  is  making 
climate  technologies  the  center  of  G.E.'s  profit  strategy. 
All  of  us  should  be  grateful."  -amanda  griscom  little 
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THE    CONVERTS 

^ 

General  Electric  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Jeffrey  Immelt  (center) 

flanked  by  his  executive  team  (from  left):  Mark  Little,  senior  vice  president, 

head  of  global  research  and  development;  John  Krenecki,  president  and 

C.E.O.  of  energy;  Beth  Comstock,  president,  NBCU  Digital  Media  &  Marks 

Development;  John  Rice,  vice-chairman;  Dave  Calhoun,  vice-chairman; 

Lorraine  Bolsinger,  vice  president,  Ecomagination.  Photographed  March  7, 

2006,  at  one  of  their  quarterly  meetings  in  New  York. 
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LLUSIONS  OF 

ARBUS 

Fur,  starring  Nicole  Kidman  as  photographer  Diane  Arbus, 

will  reach  theaters  in  November — the  $17  million  culmination  of  two  decades 

of  Hollywood  stop-and-go  that  involved  Diane  Keaton,  Barbra  Streisand, 

Bernie  Brillstein,  and  Roger  Avary,  among  others.  From  the  day  her  book 

Diane  Arbus:  A  Biography  was  optioned,  in  1984,  through  her  hiring  and  firing 

as  screenwriter,  to  her  meeting  with  Kidman,  PATRICIA  BOSWORTH 

rode  the  roller  coaster,  holding  on  to  a  portrait  of  the  Arbus  she  knew: 

artist,  wife,  mother,  and  tragic  suicide 


A  new  film  (Tur,)  stairing  Nicole  Kidman  and 
Robert  Downey,  Jr.,  about  the  life  of  the  photographer  Diane  Arbus 

will  be  shot  at  Brooklyn 's  new  Steiner  Studios Shooting  on 

Fur.  to  be  directed  by  Steven  Shainberg  ^Secretary,),  is  set  to  begin 

next  month  and  continue  through  July.  Tlie  movie  will 

be  based  on  Patricia  Boswoith  's  Diane  Arbus:  A  Biography. 

—The  Associated  Press,  April  5.  2005. 


n  May  1978, 1  signed  a  contract  with  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  to  write  a  biography  of  Diane  Ar- 
bus, one  of  the  most  important  and  innovative 
photographers  of  the  1960s.  Diane  had  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1971,  at  the  age  of  48.  The 
following  year  there  was  a  large  retrospective 
of  her  work  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
u  here  her  startling  portraits  of  dwarfs,  trans- 
vestites,  freaks,  and  nudists  redefined  people's 
notions  of  normal  and  abnormal. 

The  show  toured  all  over  the  world  to 
acclaim  and  controversy.  Diane  began  ac- 
quiring an  international  reputation,  albeit 
posthumously.  At  the  same  time,  her  suicide 
and  the  mystery  surrounding  it  were  turning 
her  into  a  legend:  she  was  being  compared  to 
Sylvia  Plath  and  Marilyn  Monroe. 

I  had  met  D;ane  in  the  mid-1950s,  and  I 


never  forgot  her.  I  was  18  and  had  just  started  modeling;  she  was 
photographing  fashion  with  her  husband,  Allan. 

I  can  still  see  myself— freckle-faced  and  nervous— entering  thel 
studio,  on  East  72nd  Street.  The  place  was  two  stories  high.  fuL 
of  cameras  and  equipment.  There  was  a  tree  in  the  center  of  thj 
room.  Diane  appeared,  barefoot  and  tousled,  and  ran  across  th 
polished  floor  to  greet  me. 

Her  large  green  eyes  held  curious  powers  of  observation.  Shi 
didn't  just  look  at  me— she  considered  me.  Then  she  giggled  and  saidj 
"Good!  You  don't  look  like  a  model.  And  that's  why  we  hired  you!'* 

She  guided  me  into  a  dressing  room  and  began  fussing  with  m; 
hair  and  makeup,  all  the  while  plying  me  with  gentle  questions 
and  I  found  myself  pouring  out  my  heart.  I  learned  later  that  Di 
ane  did  this  with  everybody;  she  drew  you  out  and  made  you  fee 
as  though  you  were  the  most  important  person  in  the  world. 

We  developed  a  rapport  as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  I"d 
cently  eloped.  She  had  been  a  teenage  bride,  too,  she  confideC 
married  at  18.  "Did  you  go  on  a  honeymoon?"  she  asked.  "Do 
you  want  kids?"  From  then  on,  whenever  we  were  together  she'« 
want  to  know  how  I  was  coping  with  my  grown-up  life. 

Once  she  asked  me,  "Do  you  make  love  every  night?  Allarj 
and  I  do."  I  was  surprised  at  her  frankness  as  well  as  her  curi 
osity  about  sex.  But  this  was  very  much  a  part  of  her. 

When  I  came  out  into  the  main  studio  space  wearing  one  o 
the  outfits  they  were  going  to  photograph  me  in  that  first  daj 
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ART  STAR 

Nicole  Kidman,  in  character 

as  Diane-  Arbus,  was 

photographed  in  June  2005 

al  Brooklyn's  Stciner  Studios. 

where  Fur  was  filmed. 
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le  white  blouses  to  be  featured  in  Mademoiselle  mag- 
ne),  Allan  was  setting  up  the  lights.  After  he  finished 
and  Diane  ducked  under  the  focusing  hood  of  their 
vy  8-by-10  view  camera.  They  had  me  strike  various 
«s.  "Hand  on  hips . . .  smile!  Hold  it!."  Allan  would 
ut.  He  and  Diane  took  turns  clicking  the  shutter, 
.  when  they  finished  the  session  they  took  pictures 
;ach  other. 

modeled  for  the  Arbuses  twice  after  that.  They  were 
enteen  magazine's  favorite  cover  photographers  at  the 
e,  but  Diane  told  me  that  she  was  bored  being  a  fash- 
stylist  and  that  Allan  really  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  He 
s  taking  mime  classes;  he  urged  Diane  to  photograph 
ler  own.  He'd  tell  everybody  who  came  into  the  studio 
talented  she  was. 
The  last  time  I  modeled  for  them  (I  posed  for  a 
yhound-bus  ad  that  ran  in  Life),  the  Arbuses  asked  me  to  stay 
dinner  and  concocted  a  delicious  fish  stew.  I  watched  Diane 
her  two  daughters  to  bed— tiny  Amy  and  bewitchingly  beauti- 
Doon.  Diane  was  tender  and  playful  with  both  her  children; 
obviously  took  great  pride  in  being  a  mother. 
\t  the  same  dinner  a  rather  grimy-looking  young  photographer 
m  Look  magazine  dropped  by.  He  and  the  Arbuses  occasion- 
played  charades  together,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  be  a 
vie  director.  His  name  was  Stanley  Kubrick. 

From  the  Glamour  of  Fashion  to  Freaks  and  Eccentrics 

noon  I  left  modeling  for  acting,  and  during  the  mid-60s  I 
became  a  journalist  and  an  editor  at  various  magazines, 
D  including  MeCall's.  In  1964, 1  started  seeing  Diane  again 
all  over  the  city— pedaling  her  bicycle  or  jumping  out  of 
cabs,  cameras  weighing  her  down.  She  invariably  wore  a 
raincoat.  "I  feel  like  an  explorer!"  she'd  say. 
She  had  separated  from  Allan  and  left  fashion,  and  she  told  me 
t  was  photographing  people  "without  their  masks"— strangers 
t  discovered  on  foggy  afternoons  at  Coney  Island,  or  the  bizarre 
labitants  of  Hubert's  Dime  Museum  and  Flea  Circus,  off  Times 
uare.  She  was  also  shooting  at  drag-queen  contests  and  nudist 
lonies.  It  was  a  time  of  enormous  creativity  for  her,  and  she  was 
sh  with  assignments  from  Esquire  and  New  York. 
I  once  watched  her  photograph  Abbie  Hoffman,  a  founder  of  the 
)pies,  at  a  fund-raiser  for  the  Chicago  Seven  in  the  East  Village.  Di- 
e  was  totally  concentrated  on  capturing  Hoffman's  manic  expres- 
>ns.  He  seemed  mesmerized  by  her,  and  after  a  while  he  seemed 
be  observing  her.  Their  eyes  locked,  and  he  listened  to  her  gentle 
estions  and  responded  to  her  gap-toothed  smile. 
Diane  was  always  connected  to  her  subjects  by  a  magnetic  bond; 
at  was  the  source  of  her  formidable  power. 
When  people  heard  I  was  writing  about  Diane  Arbus,  some  as- 
med  I  would  paint  her  as  the  stereotypical  "tortured  artist,"  but  to 
e  she  was  a  wife  and  mother  whose  obsession  was  to  be  an  artist. 
lat's  what  drove  her,  and  that's  what  I  chose  to  explore.  Naturally,  I 
ught  out  her  older  daughter.  Doon,  the  executor  of  the  Arbus  estate, 
le  was  polite  but  firm:  she  would  never  cooperate  with  me  on  a  book 
>out  her  mother's  life.  She  said,  "The  work  speaks  for  itself."  She  also 
fused  to  give  me  permission  to  publish  any  of  Diane's  photographs, 
my  Arbus  did  not  cooperate,  either,  nor  did  Allan  Arbus,  the  photog- 
pher  Richard  Avedon,  or  Marvin  Israel,  Diane's  mentor  and  lover. 
But.  as  I  wrote  in  my  book,  many  others  gave  me  information  about 
iane's  worlds— the  mercantile  world  of  Russek's  (the  family  depart- 
ent  store  on  Fifth  Avenue,  founded  in  the  late  1880s  as  a  fur  empo- 


rium), the  glamorous  world  of  fashion, 
the  dark  world  of  freaks  and  eccentrics 
to  which  she  was  irrevocably  drawn. 

I  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
help  from  Diane's  sister,  Renee  Spar- 
kia,  and  from  her  brother,  Howard 
Nemerov,  the  distinguished  poet.  He 
invited  me  to  his  home  in  St.  Louis 
several  times  and  we  spent  hours  talk- 
ing. Howard  told  me  he  and  Diane  had 
been  inseparable  as  children.  Raised 
by  nannies  and  chauffeurs,  "we  were  protected  and  privileged  and 
watched  over  incessantly,"  he  said.  "It  made  us  fearful." 

One  weekend.  Howard  arranged  to  have  his  mother  stay  the 
night  so  that  I  could  interview  her.  Gertrude  Nemerov  was  a  beauti- 
ful, white-haired  lady  who  chain-smoked  and  shopped  compulsive- 
ly. I  did  most  of  my  interviews  with  her  as  we  wandered  through  de- 
partment stores  in  downtown  St.  Louis.  She  told  me  that  she  didn't 
think  Diane  would  have  committed  suicide  if  she'd  had  the  proper 
medication,  but  that  Diane's  hepatitis  had  prevented  her  from  tak- 
ing the  drugs  prescribed  to  her. 

Howard  refused  to  speculate  on  his  sister's  violent  death.  "Don't  be 
an  armchair  shrink,"  he  pleaded.  "Just  tell  the  story."  When  I  finished 
researching,  I  took  over  Susan  Cheever's  lease  on  her  office  on  East 
54th  Street  and  for  the  next  six  years  wrote  and  re-wrote  the  book. 

I  tacked  a  photocopy  of  my  favorite  Arbus  image  to  my  bulletin 
board  for  inspiration.  It  was  an  eerie  self-portrait  Diane  had  taken  in 
her  parents"  bathroom  mirror  when  she  was  21  and  pregnant  with 
Doon.  In  the  picture,  Diane  seems  to  be  contemplating  the  myster- 
ies contained  in  her  face  and  the  bigness  of  the  camera.  I  imagined 
she  might  be  pondering  the  big  questions— about  authenticity  and 
reality  versus  illusion,  life  versus  death,  the  power  of  voyeurism,  all 
those  elements  that  are  at  the  heart  of  photography. 

"A  photograph  is  a  secret  about  a  secret,"  Diane  once  wrote.  "The 
more  it  tells  you  the  less  you  know." 

Options,  Options . . . 

y  biography  of  Diane  Arbus  was  published  in 
1984.  Within  weeks,  it  was  optioned  for  Diane 
Keaton  by  Ileen  Maisel,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  production  at  MGM.  I  thought  Keaton  had 
the  perfect  quality  for  Diane:  she  was  funny  and 
ditzy  and  brave. 
Until  my  book  was  optioned,  I  hadn't  thought  much  about 
how  it  might  be  adapted.  I  knew  that  you  have  to  reduce  when 
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you  write  a  screen- 
play. A  biography  is 
about  going  inside  a 
person,  while  a  film 
is  about  surfaces.  The 
story  must  be  told 
visually  in  a  film- 
but  which  story? 
There  were  dozens  of 
strange  and  wonder- 
ful ones  that  made  up 
Diane  Arbus's  life. 

Early  on,  my  late 
husband  the  play- 
wright Mel  Arrighi 
and  I  signed  on  to 
co-write  the  screen- 
play. We  made  little 
progress  but  took 
many  meetings  and 
scores  of  notes.  Maisel  recalls  that  we  began  the  screenplay  with 
the  image  that  opens  my  book— Diane  as  a  little  girl  teetering 
on  the  window  ledge  of  her  parents'  apartment  high  over  Cen- 
tral Park  West  and  then  being  dragged  inside  by  her  frightened 
mother.  Diane  was  always  testing  herself— testing  her  courage. 
We  also  sketched  several  scenes  dramatizing  Diane's  love-hate 
relationship  with  her  father  and  first  male  mentor:  the  elegant  and 
sensual  womanizer  David  Nemerov,  a  master  furrier  who  ran 
Russek's  and  nurtured  his  daughter's  great  gifts,  first  as  a  painter 
and  then  as  a  photographer,  even  as  he  insisted  that  she  make 
marriage  and  motherhood  her  top  priorities. 

In  the  summer  of  1984,  the  French  director  Diane  Kurys 
(whose  film  Peppermint  Soda  had  been  a  huge  hit  in  Paris)  flew  to 
New  York  to  talk  about  directing  the  Arbus  film.  She  met  with  my 
husband  and  me  and  Maisel,  but  after  much  discussion  decided 
she  really  wanted  to  work  with  Debra  Winger  instead  of  Keaton. 
Subsequently,  my  husband  convinced  me  that  we  should  bow 
out  of  writing  the  screenplay.  He  didn't  feel  comfortable  with  so 
many  people  throwing  ideas  and  stars  around.  And  we  still  didn't 
know  what  Diane  Keaton's  opinions  were.  We  hadn't  even  met 
her,  although  she  did  send  me  a  book  she'd  edited  of  photographs 
of  hotel  lobbies. 

'  ore  months  went  by.  The  novelist  Alice  Hoffman 
was  hired  to  write  a  screenplay  and,  as  I  recall, 
completed  a  rather  fanciful  one  based  mostly  on 
Diane's  childhood.  It,  too,  included  the  image  of 
Diane  on  the  window  ledge. 

At  the  end  of  1986,  Ileen  Maisel  left  MGM  for 
Lorimar  Pictures,  taking  the  Arbus  project  with  her.  She  told  me 
Keaton  would  no  longer  be  involved.  Bernie  Brillstein,  then  head 
of  Lorimar,  picked  up  the  option.  (Brillstein  would  go  on  to  form 
the  production  and  management  company  Brillstein-Grey  with 
Brad  Grey,  now  the  studio  chief  of  Paramount  Pictures.) 

Brillstein  had  a  big  collection  of  Arbuses— he  loved  her  work  as 
an  artist  and  thought  this  could  be  a  very  important  picture.  My 
agent,  Boaty  Boatwright,  persuaded  him  to  bring  on  Doris  Dor- 
rie,  the  German-born  director  of  the  1985  hit  comedy  Men . . . 

In  the  winter  of  1987,  Dorrie  came  to  New  York  to  shoot  Me 
and  Him,  a  bizarre  film  about  a  man  who  talks  to  his  penis.  (Griffin 
Dunne  played  the  man.)  When  she  wasn't  shooting,  Dorrie  and  I 


would  brainstorm  about  casting— Debra  Winger  as  Diane,  Ri 
ard  Gere  as  Allan,  Jeremy  Irons  as  Marvin  Israel.  I  was  beginn 
to  realize  this  was  very  much  part  of  the  movie  experience- 
less  talking,  note-taking,  fantasizing.  It  gives  a  false  sense  yoi 
accomplishing  something! 

Dorrie  wanted  John  Gregory  Dunne  and  Joan  Didion  to  w 
the  screenplay.  When  we  heard  they  weren't  available,  she  flew 
to  Hollywood  to  court  the  screenwriter  Leonard  Schrader.  wh 
brother  Paul  Schrader  wrote  Taxi  Driver.  I  remember  her  phon 
me  m  tears  because  Leonard's  guard  dog  had  been  so  ferocu 
that  she  couldn't  walk  through  the  garden  to  get  to  his  house. 

Brillstein  held  on  to  the  property  for  a  couple  m 
years,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1992,  Barbra  St 
sand  took  over  the  option.  Her  trusted  right  ha 
Cis  Corman,  said  Streisand  wanted  to  direct  the 
ture  and  star  as  Diane.  She'd  had  a  huge  success  v» 
Yentl  which  she'd  starred  in,  directed,  and  produc 
She'd  even  warbled  a  few  tunes.  For  a  while  there  was  a  rumor  tl 
the  Arbus  movie  would  be  called  Tire  Singing  Photographer. 

Streisand's  interest  in  directing  the  picture  waned  after 
screenwriter  Patricia  Knop  {9>/2  Weeks)  turned  in  a  literal  renc 
ing  of  my  biography,  which  Streisand  didn't  think  was  right 
her.  But  she  kept  the  option,  and  Corman  sent  the  screenplay 
Mike  Nichols,  Jonathan  Demme,  and  Martin  Scorsese.  They 
turned  it  down. 

Finally,  Corman  stopped  sending  the  screenplay  around  a 
instead  we  met  with  other  directors— among  them  Ang  Lee.  \v 
said  he  was  intrigued  by  the  character  of  Diane  but  was  book 
for  the  next  two  years.  The  same  was  true  for  Adrian  Lyne  (I 
tal  Attraction)  and  Luc  Besson  (TJie  Fifth  Element).  Corman  anfl 
had  dinner  with  another  possible  Diane:  Meg  Ryan.  At  the  end 
the  meal,  Ryan  confided  that  she'd  rather  play  Sylvia  Plath. 

During  those  years,  I  would  often  have  coffee  with  my  frie 
Bonnie  Timmermann.  one  of  the  top  casting  directors  in  the  bu 
ness  and  a  great  collector  of  faces.  Timmermann  had  always  wa 
ed  to  produce,  and  she  was  determined  to  produce  this  proje 
"no  matter  how  long  it  takes." 

When  Streisand  dropped  the  option,  in  1997,  Timmermai 
persuaded  Ed  Pressman  to  pick  it  up.  Pressman,  who  has  ma< 
more  than  70  films,  is  one  of  Hollywood's  true  maverick  indepe 
dent  producers.  He  has  nurtured  the  talents  of  Oliver  Stone,  Bri 
De  Palma,  Terrence  Malick.  and  Abel  Ferrara,  among  others. 

Pressman  said  he  wanted  me  to  be  a  producer  and  take  anoth 
crack  at  writing  the  screenplay.  I  jumped  at  the  chance.  I  decide 
to  focus  on  the  last  day  of  Arbus's  life,  which  she  spent  partly 
her  apartment  in  Westbeth,  an  artists'  community  that  had  ju 
opened  near  the  Hudson  River  docks.  Mostly  she  wandered  tl 
city  doing  errands  and  meeting  up  with  friends  before  disappes 
ing  back  into  Westbeth  to  kill  herself. 

In  between  I  would  flash  back  to  incidents  related  to  her  f 
mous  photographs  and  explore  her  passion  for  her  lover,  Ma 
vin  Israel.  She  called  him  "my  Svengali."  Richard  Avedon  calk 
Israel  his  "biggest  influence."  A  man  of  fierce  intelligence  ar 
a  painter  of  grim  visions,  Israel  had  designed  Avedon's  maj< 
museum  shows. 

Israel  had  seen  in  Diane  an  original  talent  that  needed  to  r 
pushed.  For  12  years  he  cajoled  and  promoted  her.  But  Israel 
first  allegiance  was  to  his  wife,  the  frail  artist  Margie  Ponce.  Arbi 
often  spoke  of  how  envious  she  was  of  Ponce,  because  "Marvi 
would  never  leave  her."  Diane  admired  continued  on  page 
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jr  Lady  of  Novy  Dvur, 
Republic  designed  by 
.he  attar  of  the  church,  with 
won  either  side,  and,  behind  it, 
a  pillar  topped  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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Our  Lady  of  Now  Dvur,  in  the  Czech  Republic, 
>  being  built  l)\  Minimalist  architect  John  Pawsoi 
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store,  on  Madison  Avenue,  as  well  as  projects 

for  Ian  Schrager  and  Martha  Stewart. 

Cloistered  as  a  "shadow  monk."  observing  the 

dail)  rituals  of  silent  labor  and  prayer, 

MATTTYRNAl  ER  learns  how 

Paw  son  created  a  brand-new  physical  context 

for  a  spiritual  life  that  hasn't  changed 

in  LOCK)  vears 
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I  am  standing  with  the  architect  John  Paw- 
son  on  a  snow-covered  ridge  in  Bohemia, 
two  hours  outside  of  Prague,  somewhere 
between  Pilsen,  in  the  Czech  Republic,  and 
Marienbad,  the  famous  spa  town  near  the 
German  border.  We  are  in  a  cemetery— or 
what  will  be  one— and  50  feet  away  is  the 
massive  hull  of  Pawson's  latest  creation, 
a  Trappist  monastery  called  Our  Lady  of 
Novy  Dvur  (New  Square,  in  Czech).  It  is 
late  March,  and  ice  cracks  under  our  feet  as 
we  walk  toward  a  tall  wooden  cross  at  the 
center  of  the  graveyard.  "I  tried  to  hide  the 
cemetery  at  first,"  says  Pawson,  "but  when 


MONKS'     LIFE 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  John  Pawson 
standing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
monastery;  the  scriptorium  and  library, 
where  the  monks  read  every  day  after 
dinner;  the  completely  enclosed,  vaulted 
cloister;  the  dormitory,  with  the  monks' 
cells  along  the  right  side  (monks  who 
snore  have  cells  with  glass  ceilings  and 
solid  doors);  a  view  into  the  cloister  from 
the  outside  of  the  monastery  at  dusk;  the 
sacristy,  with  drawers  and  cupboards  for 
chasubles;  and  the  cowl  room,  with  monks' 
robes  hanging  on  pegs  and  a  bell  in  the 
ceiling  to  summon  monks  to  services. 


they  thought  it  was  going  to  take  forever. 
But  now  they  understand  that  I  will  keep 
coming  back  only  because  there  will  always 
be  something  to  get  done,"  he  says.  "They 
have  limited  funds,  but  their  attitude  is  'God 
will  provide.'  And  I  have  been  amazed  that 
whenever  they  have  needed  money  it  has 
been  there.  At  some  points,  admittedly,  their 
priorities  are  different  than  mine."  Pawson 
wants  to  finish  the  downstairs  chapel,  for 
example,  and  banish  awkward  pieces  of 
furniture  that  have  found  their  way  onto  the 
premises.  "They  want  to  give  money  to  other 
charities,  so  the  chapel  and  Pawson-designed 


tors,  shear  sheep,  and  use  chain  saws  to  t 
wood  to  feed  a  giant  furnace  housed  in  ;: 
barn  designed  by  Pawson. 

Pawson  tells  me  he  is  trying  not  to  adheP 
to  what  he  calls  "Philip  Johnson's  F's  for  < 
chitects— Finish.  Photograph,  and  Forget s 
The  monks,  Pawson  says,  "teach  by  example  ■ 
They  lead  structured  lives  built  around  a  dai 
sequence  of  seven  church  services,  work,  pt 
vate  prayer,  reading,  and  the  rising  and  settii 
of  the  sun.  "Monastic  architecture,"  says  Pa 
son,  "has  to  mold  itself  around  this  elabora 
choreography,  making  transitions  between  t! 
monk's  spiritual  and  physical  life  seamless.  Bl l 


THIS   IS   LIKE   BUILDING 


MINIATURE   CITY 


the  monks  noticed  that,  they  were  unhappy 
and  asked  to  have  it  put  where  they  could 
see  it  from  the  cloister.  For  them,  that  is  the 
best  part:  they  get  to  go  to  heaven." 

Learning  to  think  like  a  monk  was  a  big 
part  of  this  commission  for  Pawson,  57,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire  who  lives  in  London 
and  is  known  for  his  pristine  Minimalism. 
"When  I  told  the  monks  this  was  a  lifetime 
project.  the\  became  terribly  upset,  because 


furnishings  wait."  Much  of  the  money  for 
the  building  comes  from  donations,  the  rest 
from  the  work  of  the  monks.  Trappists.  who 
are  members  of  the  Cistercian  order,  are 
famous  for  producing  ales,  preserves,  and 
other  products.  So  far,  at  Novy  Dvur,  they 
make  mustard.  Coming  soon:  hand  cream. 
The  first  monks  I  see,  in  fact,  are  not  wear- 
ing robes  and  sandals  but  blue  coveralls  and 
boots— their  work  clothes.  They  drive  trac- 
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cause  Cistercian  monastic  life  has  not  change 
in  1.000  years,"  he  adds,  "they  know  exact  [ 
what  they  need  to  pull  this  off  architecturallf 
But  they  do  not  know  that  something  is  wrorf 
until  they  actually  see  it  built.  That  has  beenf 
challenge.  We  can  build  a  section  of  the  choil 
and  they  will  sit  in  it  and  say,  'No,  no,  no.'  Tf 
day  I  noticed  that  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  whicl 
the  monks  pray  to  on  their  knees,  is  next  to 
stairwell  door  that  leads  from  the  sacristy  t 
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basement."  On  our  way  in  from  the  cem- 
■ry,  Pawson  pushes  this  door  open  to  find 
ee  monks  praying  at  our  feet.  "1  did  that  all 
ong,"  he  whispers.  "To  build  a  new  house 
incredibly  difficult,"  he  continues.  "This  is 
e  building  a  miniature  city  that  is  a  house. 
xept  they  don't  leave." 

he  gravity  of  his  statement  sinks  in  later, 

as  we  stand  in  the  cloister,  with  monks 

ding  by  us  on  their  way  to  different  parts 

the  monastery.  The  cloister  is  enclosed 

sheets  of  glass  and  has  a  cantilevered 

irrel  vault.  Sunlight  fills  the  vault  by  day, 


severity.  The  Trappist  branch  started  in 
Soligny-la-Trappe,  France,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  today  is  spread  around  the  world, 
with  the  largest  concentrations  in  France  and 
the  United  States.  The  monks  take  a  vow  of 
silence,  and  they  are  known  for  their  indus- 
try. The  most  famous  Trappist  is  the  late 
Thomas  Merton,  who  in  1948  published  77?<? 
Seven  Storey  Mountain,  about  his  life  in  the 
monastery  at  Gethsemani,  Kentucky. 

The  Novy  Dvur  commission  came  about 
in  a  most  unusual  way,  Pawson  says.  Several 
of  the  monks  saw  pictures  of  the  Calvin  Klein 
flagship  store,  on  Madison  Avenue,  which 


store  in  his  monastery.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 
group  of  young  men  from  the  Czech  Republic 
appeared  at  Sept-Fons  with  a  request  to  start 
a  Trappist  abbey  in  Bohemia.  "I  thought.  Ah, 
if  we  do  this,  this  is  the  kind  of  architecture  I 
want,"  Dom  Patrick  tells  me.  "And  when  we 
decided  to  go  ahead,  I  said,  'Why  don't  we 
call  Mr.  Pawson?' " 

Pawson  invited  Dom  Patrick,  Father 
Thomas,  and  two  other  monks  to  visit  him 
at  his  London  home,  which  is  an  extreme 
minimal  environment— all  limestone  slabs, 
maple  planks,  and  wood  lacquered  white. 
"They  ate  around  my  kitchen  table,  looked 


HAT      IS 


HOUSE.      EXCEPT      THEY      DON'T      LEAVE. 


aking  it  seem  like  an  infinite  white  ceil- 
g.  "Originally  I  put  stairs  in  the  cloister, 
:cause  it  is  on  a  downhill  slope,"  Pawson 
ys.  "The  monks  rejected  it,  because  they 
ere  concerned  about  wheelchairs." 

"Why?,"  I  ask,  since  all  the  monks  seem 

be  quite  young. 

"They  are  going  to  be  here  for  the  rest  of 
eir  lives,"  he  replies. 

The  Cistercian  order  is  known  for  its 


Pawson  had  designed,  in  Minimum,  his  1996 
best-selling  book.  They  were  especially  im- 
pressed, he  says,  with  "a  photograph  of  the 
main  sales  floor  from  above,  with  two  tables 
that  to  them  looked  like  they  could  be  altars." 
Dom  Patrick  Olive,  the  abbot  of  Sept-Fons, 
a  Cistercian  monastery  in  Dompierre-sur- 
Besbre,  near  Lyon,  France,  received  Minimum 
as  a  Christmas  gift  from  Father  Thomas,  the 
architect  turned  monk  who  runs  the  book- 


in  every  room,"  Pawson  says.  "And  then 
one  of  them  bowled  me  over  when  he  said, 
'Isn't  this  a  bit  austere  for  us?' " 

In  the  introduction  to  Minimum,  Pawson 
writes.  "To  create  simplicity,  to  reduce  an 
artefact,  an  object,  an  artwork,  or  a  room  to 
its  essential  minimum,  requires  patience,  ef- 
fort and  care."  His  point  of  view  is  close  to 
that  of  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  s  "Less  is 
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except  for 

r.hatrs    A 

r;ar  of  the  apse  (stairs 

not  visible  here)  plunges  down  to  an 

exit  which  leads  to  the  graveyard. 


MADE 


CALVIN       KLEIN 


■ 


more."  Only,  Pawson  takes  it  further.  "Almost 
nothing."  he  says.  Pawson  cites  Cistercian  mo- 
nastic design  as  an  influence.  "In  the  medi- 
eval Cistercian  order,  the  aspiration  to  define 
a  purer,  simpler  form  of  Christianity  was  re- 
flected both  in  the  lives  of  the  monks,  and  the 
form  and  character  of  the  monasteries  that 
they  built  for  themselves,"  Pawson  writes  in 
Minimum.  "They  pursued  a  punishing,  even 
life-threatening  regime  of  extreme  self-denial. 
Every  Cistercian  foundation  was  built  to  the 
same  plan,  and  displayed  exactly  the  same 
restraint  in  its  use  of  materials  and  shapes — 
Yet  the  result  of  this  restraint,  visible  in  the 
monasteries  of  Le  Thoronet  in  Provence,  or 
Fountains  of  Abbey  in  Yorkshire,  is  anything 
but  poor.  In  fact,  restraint  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  architecture 
that  mankind  has  ever  achieved." 

Since  he  wrote  those  words,  Pawson  has 
gained  fame— but  for  secular  buildings  com- 
missioned by  decidedly  un-monkish  clients. 
In  addition  to  Calvin  Klein's  stores  and  a 
New  York  apartment  for  Klein  in  one  of 
Richard  Meier's  tower  blocks  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River,  he  has  done  projects 
for  Martha  Stewart  and  the  hotelier  Ian 
Schrager,  and  he  designed  Cathay  Pacific 
Airways'  first-class  lounges. 

At  Pawson's  suggestion,  the  Trappists 
even  considered  having  new  robes  made  by 
Calvin  Klein.  The  designer  flew  by  private  jet 
to  Novy  Dvur,  met  with  the  abbot,  and  dined 
with  the  monks.  He  then  selected  very  expen- 
sive wool— which  he  planned  to  donate— from 
the  oldest  loom  in  Lyon.  The  robes  were  to  be 
embellished  with  ancient  gold  thread  found  in 
Milan.  "Unfortunately,  the  monks  will  never 
get  to  wear  Calvin's  robes,"  Pawson  tells  me. 
When  I  ask  him  why,  he  shrugs.  "Some- 
thing went  wrong  in  one  of  the  conversations 
between  Calvin  and  the  abbot.  I'm  not  re- 
ally sure  what  was  said,  but  Calvin  was  quite 
cross.  And  I  do  think  the  abbot  became  con- 
cerned that  there  might  be  articles  headlined 
monk  chic.  It  was  really  no  one's  fault." 


As  Pawson  and  I  tour  Novy  Dvur  and 
the  100  acres  surrounding  it  over  a  two- 
day  period,  we  live  as  shadow  monks,  even 
eating  and  sleeping  with  the  21  members  of 
the  community.  This  access  is  almost  without 
precedent,  because  Trappists  are  cloistered. 
Traditionally,  they  open  a  monastery  to  out- 
siders only  on  the  day  of  its  consecration. 
Thereafter  it  is  closed  to  the  world. 

One  evening.  Pawson  and  I  enter  the 
church  during  the  short  service  known  as 
Compline  and  take  seats  on  a  bench  against 
the  back  wall.  The  monks,  who  stand  30 
feet  away,  are  bowed  over  at  the  waist,  their 
heads  covered  by  pointed  white  cowls.  They 
appear  in  silhouette,  because  the  church  is 
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illuminated  oni\  by  a  twilight-blue  glow, 
coming  from  large  light  boxes,  three  on 
either  side  of  the  church,  shaded  by  hang- 
ing screens.  At  7:50,  Compline  ends  with 
the  solemn  chant  of  "Salve  Regina.**  Then 
the  monk-  v^alk  in  a  procession  from  the 
chin  cad  to  their  dormitory. 

After  Matins,  at  3:15  a.m..  the  monks 
kneel  in  the  choir  for  silent  prayer,  and 
then,  before  the  start  of  a  daily  lecture  in 
the  chapter  house  by  the  abbot,  at  6:15, 
they  have  time  for  rest  or  reading.  There 
are  three  more  offices— Mass,  Terce,  and 
Sext— before  lunch,  the  day's  main  meal, 
in  the  refectory  at  12:15  p.m.  They  eat  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  four  monks  to  a 
table,  all  four  sitting  on  the  same  side.  A 
table  for  the  abbot  and  two  other  superiors 
is  at  the  front  of  the  room.  There  is  a  small 
wooden  cabinet  behind  each  monk  for  his 
bowl,  tableware,  and  personal  objects  such 
as  vitamins  or  pictures  of  Christ  or  saints. 

All  meals  are  eaten  in  silence.  The  lunch 
(soup,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  with  no  dessert, 
except  for  sugar  or  honey  in  yogurt)  is  served 
by  two  brothers.  A  third  monk  pours  pil- 
sner beer  into  our  earthenware  bowls,  which 
double  as  water  bowls.  After  each  meal,  the 
monks  wash  their  utensils  in  the  dregs  of 
their  beer,  using  their  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  scrub  them  clean,  before  rolling  them  up 
neatly  in  their  napkin  and  putting  them  away. 
The  young  monk  to  my  left,  who  dines  with 
his  cowl  pulled  over  his  head,  is  about  24. 
Before  he  begins  to  eat,  he  takes  a  picture  of 
Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  from  his  cabinet, 
kisses  it,  and  places  it  on  the  table  to  the  right 
of  his  plate.  He  unfolds  his  napkin  and  tucks 
it  into  the  front  of  his  robe,  then  spreads  the 
napkin  over  the  table  in  front  of  him,  placing 
his  bowl  and  utensils  on  top  of  it.  This  pro- 
tects his  robe  and  makes  cleaning  up  easy. 

After  lunch,  Pawson  and  I  go  back  to 
the  church  to  look  at  it  in  daylight. 
The  cloister  at  this  hour  is  vibrant,  the  glass 
panels  having  caught  the  sun,  casting  a  run- 
way of  light  down  the  center  of  the  passage. 
While  the  cloister  is  a  "container  for  light," 
says  Pawson,  "light  in  the  church  is  experi- 
enced as  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  space""— 
inseparable  from  the  planes  of  the  lime- 
washed  plaster  walls  and  the  granite  floor. 
The  light  boxes  and  shields  which  define  the 
church's  walls  create  dramatic  compositions 
of  indirect  light. 

Pawson  is  proud  of  the  apse.  He  created  a 
plunging  staircase  at  the  rear  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  leads  to  a  door  at  the  base  of  the 
apse.  This  door  leads  to  the  cemetery.  It  is 
covered  over  by  planks  of  pine,  which  may 
be  removed  only  when  a  monk  is  carried 
out  on  his  bier.  That  has  not  yet  occurred  at 
Nov  v  Dvur.  □ 
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kamona  Quimby,  the 
notorious  pest  of  Klickitat  Street,  was  a  pre- 
schooler in  1950.  She  entered  kindergarten  in 
1 968.  By  1 999  she  had  finally  made  it  to  fourth 
grade,  celebrating  her  1 0th  birthday.  So  in  Ramo- 
na years  her  creator,  the  peerless  children's  novel- 
ist Beverly  Geary,  must  be,  well,  ageless.  Which 
feels  right.  Measured  in  boring  grown-up  years, 
however,  Cleary  is  merely  90,  having  reached  that 
milestone  this  past  April  1 2.  She  has  39  books  un- 
der her  belt,  chronicling  the  gentle,  witty  adven- 
tures of  Ramona,  her  big  sister,  Beezus,  their  friend 
Henry  Huggins  (the  star  of  Cleary's  first  book),  his 
dog,  Ribsy,  and  so  many  other  equally  indelible 
characters,  including  Ellen  Tebbits,  Otis  Spofford, 
Ralph  S.  Mouse,  Socks  the  cat,  and  Leigh  Borts,  the 
lonely  California  boy  whose  reluctant  correspon- 
dence fills  the  pages  of  Cleary's  1983  Dear  Mr. 
Henshaw.  That  was  her  lone  Newberry  Award 
winner— a  prize  she  probably  should  have  won  a 
half-dozen  times.  To  this  reader's  mind,  her  twin 
masterpieces  are  Beezus  and  Ramona  (1 955)  and 
Ramona  the  Pest  (1 968).  They're  as  funny  as  any  of 
her  books;  they're  also  stories  in  which  she  really 
shows  off  her  ability  to  unpeel  childhood's  social 
and  emotional  anxieties.  Imagine  if  Henry  James 
had  drafted  episodes  of  Leave  It  to  Beaver. 

Mrs.  Cleary  published  her  most  recent  tale, 
the  delightful  Ramona's  World,  seven  years  ago, 
at  the  tender  age  of 
83.  We  don't  mean  to 
be  greedy-if  the 
truly  bum  book  i 
backlist,  we've  y 
stumble  across  it— but  we 

are  curious:  does  she  have  anything  new  in  the 
pipeline?  "No,  not  at  the  moment.  I  think  it's  im- 
portant to  know  when  to  retire,"  she  says  over 
the  phone  from  her  home  near  Monterey,  Cal- 
ifornia, her  tone  of  voice  cheerful  but  no- 
nonsense.  (She's  a  former  children's  librarian  as 
well  as  a  mother  of  two  and  grandmother  of 
three.)  Then,  a  ray  of  light:  "I  do  have  some 
notes  on  a  new  book,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
I'll  write  it."  To  which  we  can  only  respond,  as 
might  Ramona,  Oh  please  please  please  please 
pleeeeeeeeeeease  .  .  .     —BRUCE    handy 
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Beverly  Geary,  photographed 
r  home  near  Monterey,  California, 
on  May  4,  2006. 
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The  16-year-old  Larry  Shaw, 
with  his  surfboard  on  the 
Malibu  beach,  was  one  of  the 
iconic  images  of  a  September 
1961  article  in  Life  magazine 
ihat  extolled  the  art  of  surfing 
to  a  national  audience. 


1  * 


1    ■ 


AUGUST 
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Surfing  was  still  a  strange  and 

exotic  art  in  1961,  when  Mike  Nader, 

Duane  King,  and  Larry  Shaw 

escaped  their  troubled  homes  for  the 

beach  at  Malibu.  Becoming  acolytes  to 

the  dashing,  lawless  Miki  Dora,  the 

three  boys  found  themselves  at  the  crest 

of  a  craze  sparked  by  one  of  the  girl 

surfers  on  the  scene,  whose  father  wrote 

the  novel  Gidget  about  her  obsession. 

SHEILA  WELLER  revisits  an  underground 

culture  of  big  waves  and  wild  times, 

which  ended  in  a  blaze  of  Hollywood 

decadence,  drugs,  and  death 
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ne  summer  day 
in  1961,  three  16-year-old  Beverly  Hills 
boys— Mike  Nader,  Duane  King,  and  Lar- 
ry Shaw— got  up  at  dawn  in  their  separate 
homes  and  eagerly  pulled  on  their  swim 
trunks.  The  sport  that  was  their  lifeline- 
surfing— had  been  lifted  from  obscurity 
two  years  earlier  by  a  Sandra  Dee  movie 
called  Gidget,  but  it  still  wasn't  something 
young  America  was  dying  to  do,  the  way 
dancing  to  rock  'n'  roll  and  twirling  Hula 
Hoops  had  been.  That  would  start  to  change 
that  day.  though,  when  a  Life-magazine  pho- 
tographer would  sight  the  boys  riding  the 
waves  at  Malibu  and  make  them  stars  of  a 
photo  spread.  The  seven-page  article.  "The 
Mad,  Happy  Surfers:  A  Way  of  Life  on  the 
Wavetops."  published  that  September  in 
an  issue  with  Jackie  Kennedy  welcoming 
readers  to  the  newly  redecorated  White 
House  on  the  cover,  would  loft  surfing  into 
the  national  consciousness  just  before 
the  first  Beach  Boys  song,  "Surfm,"  broke 
into  the  pop  charts.  These  were  the  1961 
Beach  Boys,  mind  you— they  of  the  short 
hair,  the  Hawaiian  shirts,  and  the  frat-rats- 
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BOARD  WALK 

The  \1  alibu  beach  in  1962.  Insets:  top, 

a  woody  parked  on  Redondo  Beach, 

1963;  bottom,  a  poster  for  the  1965  film 

How  to  Stuff  a  Wild  Bikini,  with  Annette 

Funicello  (in  red  pants),  Linda  Opie 

(far  left,  front),  and  Mary  Hughes  (with 

green  headband,  next  to  Funicello). 


in-train       voices  that  had  yet  to  ascend  to 

choirbo\  eloquence— so  the  surfing  fad 

would  be  pegged  initially  as  the  province 

of  bli  ns  of  Leave  It  to  Beaver 

in  the  suburbs.  As  Tom  Wolfe 

of  surfer  culture  in 

Hous    •: -ang."  a  signature  piece 

of  New  Journalism,  "practically  everybody 

■•in  i  good  family." 

Well,  not  everybody.  Something  in 
those  Life  pictures— a  glint  of  desperation 
in  Larry  Shaw's  Tom  Sawyer  grin,  maybe, 
or  Mike  Nader's  somber  glare  despite  his 
goof  of  surfing  in  a  tuxedo— betrayed  a 
soulful  undertone.  Also,  there  was  the  mat- 
ter of  the  boys*  guru,  Miki  Dora,  who, 
though  absent  from  the  Life  article,  was  a 
dark  prince  of  the  beach:  a  great  surfer 
and  a  beguiling  sociopath.  The  boys  cop- 
ied his  every  gesture.  Who  but  Miki  could 
have  taught  them  to  glide  not  just  over  the 
waves  but  also  over  their  baroquely  un- 
happy home  lives?  "We  were  a  group  of 
lost  boys,"  says  Larry  Shaw.  "The  mystique 
of  Miki,  coupled  with  the  mystery  of  the 
ocean,  saved  us."  In  the  process,  an  under- 
ground saga  of  surf  culture— 50s  beach 
bum,  California  girl,  hip  Hollywood,  and 
noir  L.A.  in  equal  measure— would  come 
to  be  written  on  the  salty  wind  of  the  Pa- 
cific coastline. 

As  Mike  Nader  slid  his  board  into  his 
woody  that  morning,  there  was  much  for 
the  ocean  to  blot  out.  His  mother.  Minette. 
a  stunning  onetime  backup  singer  for  Lena 
Home  who'd  had  Mike  when  she  was  17. 
had  recently  been  in  a  scary  accident.  After 
too  many  drinks,  with  her  Yorkie  on  her 
lap,  she  had  driven  her  Jaguar  off  Mulhol- 
land  Drive.  It  was  her  second  brush  with 
death  in  two  weeks.  Before  that,  her  vio- 
lent young  lover  (for  whom  she  had  left  a 
perfectly  nice,  older  sugar  daddy,  who  was 
a  bookie)  had  hurled  a  hundred- 
pound  slab  of  flagstone  at  her  and 
barely  missed  killing  her.  On  an- 
other recent  occasion,  Mike  came 
to  his  mother's  rescue  by  taking  a 
gun  from  under  his  bed  and  threat- 
ening to  kill  the  man  if  he  didn't 
stop  beating  her. 

When  Mike  pulled 
into  Duane  King's 
driveway,  he  re- 
calls, "there  was 
Dr.  King"— a  prop- 
er orthopedic  surgeon— "hidden  be- 
hind the  Racing  Form  with  an  ash- 
tray already  overflowing.  And  there 
was  Mrs.  King,  wobbling  downstairs, 
incoherently  ranting.''  The  nonstop 
fighting  between  Duane 's  racetrack- 
happy,  workaholic  dad  and  Margaret 
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Lane  King,  a  former  New  York  model  and 
artist  who  had  once  resembled  the  young 
Marlene  Dietrich  but  who  now  rarely  drew 
a  sober  breath,  provided  Duane  with  a 
marital  template  sufficiently  nightmare- 
inducing  to  keep  him  a  bachelor  until  he 
was  nearly  60. 

Next  stop:  Larry  Shaw's.  Larry  lived 
alone,  subsisting  on  Swanson's  TV  din- 
ners. His  mother.  Kathryn  "Kay"  Trap- 
heagan,  a  stormy  fifth-generation  Califor- 
nian,  had  married  Nate  Shaw  (born  Nate 
Schwartz),  a  rich  clothing  magnate  who 
drove  a  yellow  Rolls-Royce  with  a  gold- 
plated  dashboard,  after  romancing  his 
son.  (There  was  a  lingering  question  as 
to  which  man  was  really  Larry's  father.) 
After  Larry's  golden  childhood  in  the 
largest  house  in  Malibu  Colony,  with  a 
staff  of  six,  including  Thelma,  the  govern- 
ess, who  called  him  "Master  Shaw."  the 
family's  fortunes  plummeted.  Following 
an  angry  divorce,  Larry  and  his  mother 
shared  a  series  of  one-room  rentals.  From 
the  age  of  eight,  the  boy  took  care  of  the 
histrionic,  perpetually  inebriated  woman. 
He  would  grab  the  steering  wheel  when 
Kay  passed  out  while  driving.  He  would 
wipe  her  hair  with  napkins  when  her  fore- 
head fell  onto  her  dinner  plate.  He  called 
an  ambulance  the  time  she  slit  her  wrists, 
the  time  she  took  too  much  phenobarbi- 


tal.  and  the  time  she  removed  a  pierc 
earring  by  yanking  it  right  through  h 
earlobe.  One  night  Kay  started  gaggi 
when  she  was  eating,  and  Larry  ran  ft 
a  doctor,  who.  before  pronouncing  h< 
dead,  opened  her  mouth,  removed  a  piec 
of  steak  from  her  windpipe,  and  told  tr 
sobbing  boy,  "Just  so  you  know,  kid,  ft 
the  next  time:  this  is  how  you  can  sa\ 
someone's  life." 

Larry  slid  his  board  into  the  static 
wagon  next  to  Mike's  and  Duane's.  an 
off  the  lost  boys  sped  to  their  Nirvana 
Malibu.  Some  older  guys  shooting  th 
breeze  in  "the  pit"— a  surfers-only  wedg 
of  sand  buffered  from  the  Pacific  Coa 
Highway  by  a  cement  wall  against  whic 
they  leaned  their  upended  boards— i 
nored  Mike.  Duane,  and  Larry,  who  cou 
only  hover  around  the  edges  of  that  inne 
sanctum  since  they  hadn't  "earned  thei 
bones"  yet.  but  they  snapped  to  attentio 
when  a  fourth  young  man  drove  up  i 
his  '56  Ford  with  no  backseat.  Swarthj 
splendidly  built,  movie-star  handsome 
Miki  Dora  parked,  pulled  out  his  Dav 
Sweet  surfboard,  and  sauntered  to  th 
water's  edge  to  paddle  out  to  the  poir 
break.  "When  Miki  arrived,  the  bodies  o: 
the  beach  were  like  the  Red  Sea  parting: 
says  someone  who  witnessed  the  seen 
unfold  many  times. 


"WHEN  MIKI  DORA 

ARRIVED.  THE  BODIES  OX 

THE  BEACH  IN  MALIBU  WERE 
LIKE  THE  RED  SEA  PARTING. 
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lready  a  legend  in  1961,  today- 
four  years  after  his  2002  death 
from  pancreatic  cancer  (which 
followed  his  stay  in  federal  pris- 
on for  credit-card  fraud,  which 
ded  years  of  an  odyssey  in  France  and 
;w  Zealand)— Miki  (pronounced  Mick- 
,  as  he  alternatively  spelled  it)  Dora  has 
en  canonized.  "Surfing  hedonist  who 
came  a  hero  to  a  generation  of  beach 
ms  . . .  Dora  was  a  Kerouac  in  shorts." 
ad  his  London  Times  obituary.  "If  you 
ok  James  Dean's  cool,  Muhammad 
ii's  poetics,  Harry  Houdini's  slipperi- 
ss  [and]  James  Bond's  jet  setting  ... 
u'd  come  up  with  . . .  Miki  Dora,  the 
ack  Knight  of  Malibu,"  read  one  review 
Dora  Lives,  the  2005  coffee-table  book 
lich  describes  Miki  as  "everything  that 
surfer  ought  to  be:  he  was  tanned,  he 
as  good-looking,  and  he  was  trouble." 
ext  spring  William  Morrow  will  pub- 
h  David  Rensin's  All  for  a  Few  Perfect 
'ave.s:  The  Audacious  Life  and  Legend  of 
bel  Surfer  Miki  'da  Cat"  Dora,  an  ex- 
uistive  oral  history  in  the  style  of  Edie, 
an  Stein's  book  about  Edie  Sedgwick, 
sonardo  DiCaprio's  film  company  has 
quired  the  movie  rights. 
What  set  Dora  apart  from  the  other 
p  Malibu  surfers  (including  short,  comi- 
1  Johnny  Fain  and  Lance  Carson,  who 
t>uld  nose-ride— walk  to  the  tip  of  the 
Dard  while  on  a  wave  and  hang  ten— like 
y  other)  was  his  charisma.  First  of  all,  he 
as  elegant.  "He  wasn't  into  survival  surf," 
id  Surfer's  Journal  publisher  Steve  Pez- 
an  at  the  time  of  Miki's  death.  "He  was 
to  the  dance."  His  balletic,  feline  grace 
the  waves  earned  him  the  nickname 
ia  Cat,"  and  he  wore  ascots  and  checked 
ckets,  or  Lacoste  shirts  and  black  alpaca 
veaters.  over  his  beach  trunks.  Mike  Na- 


SO-CAL  STARS 

Miki  Dora  at  .Malibu, 

1966.  Opposite,  a  still 

from  Muscle  Beach  Party, 

with  Kathy  Kessler. 

front,  and  Man  Hughes, 

fourth  from  left.  Inset, 

Jim  Morrison  at  State 

Beach,  1965. 
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f  THE  LITTLE  GIRL 
WITH  BIG  IDEAS 


a  novel  by 

WttDERICK  KOHNER 


SURF  CULTURE 

Above,  Kathy  Kohr 
Zuckerman,  the  res 
Gidget,  and  Tubestc 
in  front  of  a  dor  a  li 
graffito  in  Malibu, . 
'    2006,  with  arrows  to! 
Tubesteak  in  1956  ai 
Kathy  in  the  late  r 
Frederick  Kohner's  11 
novel,  Gidget,  and  a i 
from  Ski  Party,  with) 
Aron  Kincaid  embrac 
Patti  Chandler  and : 
Sachse,  and  Mary  Hi 
in  polka  dots.  Below, 
teenager  Kathy  Kohnc 
with  her  surfboard  in  I 
family's  convertible. 
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;r  calls  him  "the  Cary  Grant  of  surfers," 
dding,  "Johnny  Fain  was  the  Mickey 
ooney."  Acolytes  were  also  struck  by  his 
azzle— his  wildly  intelligent,  if  disjointed, 
mtences,  combined  with  a  lot  of  blowhard 
aranoia.  He  had  his  own  way  of  talking: 
Jgy,  staccato  wiseguy  ("So-so-jo,  what's 
Din'  on,  ennhk?")  mixed  with  campy  Con- 
nental  ("Vuht  are  you  doing  here,  dah- 
nk?").  And  he  was  always  gesturing  with 
is  hands,  with  an  emotive,  bent-elbowed, 
)Ose-fingered  gusto  that  Nader,  King, 


and  Shaw  strained  to  emulate. 
Finally,  there  was  his  provoca- 
tively unplaceable  sexuality.  In 
that  homophobic  time  and  place, 
Miki  was  at  once  extremely  ma- 
cho and  undeniably  effeminate. 
Many  surfers  thought  he  was  not 
interested  in  women— a  result  of 
his  total  focus  on  waves— or  strug- 
gling with  suppressed  gayness. 
"His  body  language  was  feminine: 
his  wrist  action,  his  long  fingers, 
the  way  he  put  his  hands  on  his 
hips— it  was  a  little  bit  fey,"  says  a 
woman  who  had  a  two-year  relation- 
ship with  him  in  the  mid-60s,  and 
who  asks  to  be  identified  by  her  first 
name  only,  Jacqueline.  Speaking  for 
the  first  time  at  length  about  Miki, 
she  describes  him  as  having  been  so 
sexually  ineffectual  and  disinterested 
as  to  be  "a  eunuch." 


Miki  and  the  Lost  Boys 

iki  lived  by  scamming. 
Working  as  a  host  at  Fras- 
cati  restaurant  and  as  a 
parking  attendant  at  the 
then  brand-new  Beverly 
Hilton  hotel  in  1955  were  just  about 
the  last  real  jobs  anyone  remembers 
him  having.  To  do  anything  more  was 
to  sell  out.  In  a  town  of  creamy  oppor- 
tunism, the  thefts  by  which  he  support- 


M 


get  back  into  films.  Duane  King,  who  is 
now  a  banker  in  Santa  Monica,  sums  up: 
"Miki  had  the  freedom  we  wanted:  no 
school,  no  job,  no  relationships,  just  surf. 
We  paid  for  his  food  and  gas  because  we 
wanted  him  to  keep  going.  If  he  could  beat 
the  system  that  was  'honest  work,'  then 
maybe  we  could  beat  the  one  that  was  our 
families." 

Perhaps  the  three  boys  sensed  another 
commonality:  like  all  of  them,  Miki  Dora 
had  a  beautiful,  restless,  painfully  non- 
maternal  mother.  Ramona  Stancliff  Dora 
Chapin  had  parked  him  first  in  a  military 
school  and  then  with  her  mother-in-law,  a 
Hungarian  pianist  and  vocal  coach.  (Mi- 
ki's  father  was  Hungarian,  and  Miki  had 
been  born  in  Hungary,  coming  to  America 
as  a  child.)  He  lived  with  his  grandmother 
well  into  his  20s.  During  the  height  of  his 
mystique,  Miki  would  break  character 
to  muse  hurtfully  about  Ramona  to  his 
girlfriend.  "Miki  felt  his  birth  had  been 
an  accident,  that  his  beautiful,  exotic, 
unattainable  mother  hadn't  wanted  him, 
and  he  was  in  deep  pain  about  it,"  says 
Jacqueline,  whose  rapier  cheekbones  and 
upturned  eyes,  even  today,  suggest  what 
drove  the  sullen  surfer  to  make  a  beeline 
for  her  when  he  saw  her  on  the  beach  40 
years  ago.  "He  was  deeply  drawn  to  his 
mother  and  he  was  always  trying  to  get  her 
to  recognize  and  love  him." 

Was  California  surfer  culture  really  an- 


TUBESTEAK  TOLD 

JERRY  HURST  HOW  A  FRIEND  OF 

HIS  HAD  INTRODUCED  HIS 
SHORT  DATE  AS  "GIDGET: 
GIRL  PLUS  MIDGET" 


ed  himself  were  so  small-time,  high- 
risk,  and  potentially  humiliating 
that  they  bespoke  a  cockeyed  in- 
tegrity. He  made  the  patently  tacky 
petty  theft  a  symbol  of  bravado 
and  status  envy.  "Mike,  Duane, 
and  I  competed  with  each  other  to  be  ripped 
off  by  Miki— 'Miki  stole  my  wax!'  'Yeah? 
Well,  Miki  stole  my  money!'— it  was  a  badge 
of  honor,"  says  Larry  Shaw,  today  a  psy- 
chologist who  works  with  trauma  victims. 
"We  were  a  band  of  brothers— vulnerable, 
damaged  boys— and  Miki  was  our  Pied 
Piper,"  says  Mike  Nader,  whose  long, 
successful  TV  acting  career  was  twice  in- 
terrupted by  substance  abuse  and  who 
taught  acting  in  East  Hampton,  on  Long 
Island,  before  his  recent  move  to  L.A.  to 


imated  by  men  looking  for  good-mother 
substitutes?  It's  possible,  says  Phyllis  Tracy, 
the  wife  of  Tubesteak,  Dora's  oldest  pal. 
"One  thing  Miki  and  Tube  had  in  common 
is  that  they  were  both  raised  not  by  their 
mothers,  who  were  busy  doing  other  things, 
but  by  their  grandmothers."  A  sunny  Paul 
McCartney  to  Miki's  cool  John  Lennon, 
Tubesteak,  who  is  now  71,  was  born  Terry- 
Michael  Tracy  but  has  answered  only  to 
Tubesteak—  surfer-ese  for  hot  dog  and  slang 
for  show-off  (as  well  as  penis)— since  the  day 
in  1952  when  Miki  called  him  that. 

Tubesteak  met  Miki  Dora  on  the  beach  at 
San  Onofre,  the  midpoint  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's great-wave  trifecta,  between  Malibu 
and  La  Jolla's  Windansea,  when  they  were 
both  15.  "There  were  all  these  World  War  II 
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^Ifinith  rocker  David  CTosby,  1970.' 
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Linda  and  Mike,  1965 
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Mary  in  the  1960s 


ALL  WE  DO  IS  SO* 


NOW  AND  THEN 


Photographed  at  Maiibu  on 

April  8,  2006,  by  Norman 

Jean  Roy,  clockwise  from 

top  left:  Salli  Sachse,  Mike 

Nader,  Mary  Hughes,  Duane 

King,  Parti  Chandler,  Linda 

Opie,  and  Larry  Shaw. 
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Duane  with  arm  outstretched,  1961. 


vets  sitl  tig  ar  >i  nd  getting  drunk  on  the 

her  guy  my  age 
with  liki."  He  sometimes  called 

pin  then,  taking  the  name 

i  cabinetmaker  and  surf- 

vho  n  Ramona  had  married 

»m  Miki's  natural  father, 
Miklos  Dora,  with  whom  Miki  would  remain 
in  contact  all  his  life.  The  name  Chapin  gave 
Miki  rare  status  in  the  sport:  it  made  him 
second-generation.  The  Polynesian  art  of  surf- 
board riding  was  still  largely  foreign  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  then  13  plane  hours  away 
from  the  territory  of  Hawaii.  Don  Edmonds, 
who  is  now  70  and  has  been  surfing  most 
of  his  life,  remembers  the  day  in  1950  when 
he  and  some  teenage  friends,  bellyboarding 
off  Seal  Beach,  first  saw  somebody  surfing. 
''We  couldn't  believe  our  eyes  when  this  guy 
paddles  out  in  the  water  on  this  long  board 
he'd  brought  in  from  Hawaii,  and  he  sud- 
denly turns  around  and  catches  a  wave,  and 
he  stands  up!  He's  standing  up  on  this  board! 
On  top  of  the  wave,  floating  in!  Our  jaws  hit 
the  sand!  We  knocked  him  off  the  board  so 
we  could  try  it." 

Gard  Chapin  was  not  only  one  of  the  elite 
pre-1950s  surfers  but  also,  through  his  tute- 
lage of  a  young  cancer  survivor  named  Bob 
Simmons,  a  participant  in  the  making  of  a 
surfing  martyr.  Chapin  got  Simmons  surf- 
ing to  build  up  his  atrophied  arm.  One  day 
in  1954,  Simmons— whose  flat,  long-voweled 
elocution  is  said  to  have  been  the  forerunner 
of  "duuude "-speak— took  on  a  high  wave  at 
Windansea  and  got  knocked  off.  His  body 
washed  up  several  days  later. 

"Gard  Chapin  was  a  notorious  drunk," 
says  Tubesteak.  "Miki  seemed  afraid  of 
him.  One  day  Miki  and  I  drove  to  Gard's 
house;  Miki  wanted  money.  I'm  sitting  in  the 
car.  I  hear  yelling,  screaming,  banging.  Miki 
comes  running  out  and  Gard's  chasing  him, 
throwing  something  at  him.  I  think  Gard's 
violence  had  a  big  effect  on  him." 

Tubesteak  and  Miki  lived  the  square  life  for 
about  15  minutes.  They  had  girlfriends; 
Miki's  was  Virginia  "Deetsy"  Barnett,  a 
"drop-dead  gorgeous"  blonde,  according  to 
Tubesteak.  they  got  clerical  jobs  at  Home 
Insurance  Company,  downtown  on  Spring 
Street,  where  trolleys  teetered  to  City  Hall 
and  men  wore  hats:  it  was  all  very  early- 
Eisenhower-era  L.A.,  very  Jack  Webb's  Drag- 
net. After  getting  fired  for  repeatedly  coming 
in  late,  with  sand  and  salt  water  dripping  off 
them  onto  the  actuarial  tables,  they  decamped 
to  Malibu.  Tubesteak  built  a  shack  on  the 
sand  from  telephone  poles  and  palm  fronds, 
and  Miki  commuted  from  his  grandmother's 
house  on  Larrabee  Street. 

With  a  few  others— including  Matt  Kiv- 
lin,  a  suave,  tall,  wavy-haired  master  surfer 
and.  at  27,  an  elder  statesman;  Billy  Al  Beng- 
ston.  a  bearded,  antic  motorcycle  rider  and 


future  renowned  artist;  Bill  Jensen,  a  blue- 
eyed  babe  magnet  in  blue  trunks  with  a  blue 
car  with  blue  upholstery;  and  Jerry  Hurst, 
a  blond,  tanned  hotshot— they  transformed 
surf  culture  from  "a  bunch  of  guys  sitting 
around  strumming  their  ukuleles  and  sing- 
ing Hawaiian  music. "  as  Tubesteak  puts  it. 
to  surfers  as  rock  'n'  rollers. 

"We  listened  to  the  Olympics,  the  Coast- 
ers, and  Hank  Ballard  and  the  Midnighters," 
Tubesteak  recalls.  "We'd  burn  tires  on  the 
beach  for  warmth,  and  no  one  cared,"  says 
Bill  Jensen.  "We'd  knock  on  doors  and  ask 
people  to  let  us  surf  their  private  beaches, 
and  they'd  let  us.  With  18-cent  cheeseburg- 
ers, cheap  gasoline,  and  S3-an-hour  jobs  at 
Safeway  loading  fruit  from  four  to  seven 
a.m.,  you  could  be  a  surf  bum.  We  had  our 
own  language.  If  you  were  really  jazzed  on 
surfing,  you  were  'stoked.'  Surfers  were  'dog- 
gies in  the  water.'  A  great  day:  'You  had  the 
place  wired.' "  Once,  when  Mexican  workers 
cleaning  walls  with  garden  hoes  called  them 
"Daddy-o!,"  Tubesteak  called  back,  "Hoe- 
dad!,"  and  later  the  term  "hodad"  came  to 
mean  a  disruptive  Valley  biker. 

Tubesteak  coined  many  other  words  in  the 
growing  surfer  lexicon.  Over  one  of  those 
burnt-tire  campfires,  he  happened  to  tell  Jerry 
Hurst  how  a  friend  of  his  had  introduced  his 
short  Christmas-party  date  as  "Gidget:  girl 
plus  midget."  One  day  in  June  1956  the  petite 
15-year-old  daughter  of  a  European  emigre 
screenwriter  strode  into  a  circle  of  the  'Bu 
guys,  as  the  Malibu  surfers  were  known,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  learn  to  surf.  They  rebuffed 
her.  Undaunted,  she  returned  with  peanut- 
butter-and-radish  sandwiches.  Biting  into  the 
free  food,  Jerry  Hurst  cried,  "Thanks.  Gidget," 
and  sent  Kathy  Kohner  straight  to  heaven. 

Gidget  Goes  to  Hollywood 

6/""^  idget  will  be  50  years  old  next  year," 
VTsays  Kathy  Kohner  Zuckerman, 
65,  over  lunch  at  a  Malibu  cafe  that  sells 
surfboard-logo  T-shirts,  surf-themed  sand- 
wiches, and  surf-hero  bubble  gum,  none 
of  which  (or  much  else  of  the  $4-billion-a- 
year  U.S.  commercial  surf  industry)  might 
exist  had  she  not  embraced  that  nickname, 
bought  a  $35  surfboard  from  one  of  the 
guys,  and  caught  her  first  wave  during  the 
summer  when  everyone  in  Malibu  was 
listening  to  "Heartbreak  Hotel."  She  got 
hazed  by  the  guys,  she  recalls:  "They'd 
throw  my  board  over  the  fence,  throw  pine- 
apple at  me.  But  I  learned  how  to  surf.  I 
got  my  legs  dinged,  my  knees  dinged,  my 
board  dinged,  but  I  learned.  And  I  was  al- 
ways in  love."  Not  with  Miki  Dora,  though 
he'd  often  come  over  to  her  house  to  play 
Ping-Pong.  "And  when  we'd  go  to  movies 
together,  he'd  sneak  in  at  intermission  with- 
out paying,  and  when  we  went  skiing  at 
Mount  Baldy,  he'd  walk  up  the  mountain 
rather  than  pay  for  a  chairlift."  The  guy 


she  was  smitten  with  was  Bill  Jensen 
was  a  nice  kid,  but  she  was  15,  and  I  was 
That's  jailbait!"  says  Jensen. 

Repairing  to  the  Pacific  Palisades  hoi 
where  she  has  lived  for  decades  with  her 
band  of  more  than  40  years,  Yiddish  sch 
and  former  dean  of  Los  Angeles  Valley 
lege  Marvin  Zuckerman.  Kathy  cracks 
the  lock  of  her  old  diary,  which  has  a  co: 
book  teenage  girl  on  the  cover,  and  reads 
words  "Boy,  the  surf  was  bitchen  today,"  a 
timent  she  conveyed  to  her  father  years  ago. 

Frederick  Kohner  had  fled  Germany  fl 
1933.  Because  Kohner  was  a  Jew,  his  nan; 
had  been  removed  from  the  credits  of  a  fill u 
he  had  written,  by  order  of  Nazi  propag; 
minister  Joseph  Goebbels.  Much  later,  in  Q  ^ 
ifornia,  Kohner  began  imbibing  his  daughteit 
breezy  new  patois  and  hammering  out  a  ro 
about  a  teenage  girl  who  hangs  around  \\ 
surf  bums.  He  showed  his  manuscript  to 
brother,  the  distinguished  agent  Paul  Kohru 
who  represented  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Inj 
mar  Bergman.  Paul  passed,  but  the  Willia 
Morris  Agency  took  the  book  on  and  sold 
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to  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Frederick  Kohner 
Gidget  was  published  in  the  fall  of  1957, 
same  year  as  Kerouac's  On  the  Road,  ant 
went  on  to  sell  more  than  a  half-million  co 
ies.  It  was  re-issued  in  2001. 

In  1958  the  film  version  went  into  prod 
tion.  The  Bill  Jensen-based  character,  pla 
by  James  Darren,  was  given  Billy  Al  Bei 
ston's  nickname,  "Moondoggie,"  and  Mi 
was  chosen  as  his  stunt  double.  Tubesteak  wa  u 
turned  into  the  character  Kahoona  (which  hai  ^ 
been  Matt  Kivlin's  nickname)  and  was  playe*  'I' 
by  Cliff  Robertson,  who'd  grown  up  in  La  Jo  ;: 
la.  An  achingly  winsome  Sandra  Dee  playe*  > 
Kathy,  renamed  Francie.  "But  I  wasn't  tha  -1 
character,"  Kathy  says.  "I  was  tougher."  (Suh  * 
sequent  Gidgets  in  movie  sequels  were  pla; 
by  Deborah  Walley  and  Cindy  Carol,  and 
1965  an  unknown  named  Sally  Field  got 
break  by  playing  the  role  on  the  TV  series.) 

Acting  as  a  double  for  a  teen  idol  who  w  a  : 
not  much  of  an  athlete  rubbed  Holly  wooc  ^ 
High  graduate  Miki  Dora's  ego  the  wronf s 
way.  "Miki  was  as  good-looking  as  any  ac  ! 
tor,  but  he  didn't  have  the  personality,  and  ho1 
was  incapable  of  diplomacy,"  says  Jacqueline^ 
Gidget  publicized  surfing,  which  meant  tha 
more  people  started  crowding  the  waves,  anc  i 
that  made  him  angry.  Once,  he  used  the  skeg  - 
or  fin,  of  his  board  as  a  knife  to  carve  a  sur  i 
gical  swath  down  the  back  of  one  interlope) ' 
and  send  him  screaming  to  Malibu  General « 
As  surf  culture  was  puffballed  into  a  populaip 
girlish  love  story,  Miki  Dora  began  living  our 
a  brazen,  swashbuckling  counter-narrative. 

Among  the  half-dozen  or  so  females  oxV 
surfboards  in  Malibu  was  a  dignified 
Beverly  Hills  divorced  mother  of  three  sons  f 
Eugenia  Wilson.  "Mrs.  Wilson  had  ConnecuT 
cut  Yankee  airs  and  a  Modigliani  face,"  Mil 
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lier  recalls  of  the  mother  of  his  friend  Bri- 
ilson  (not  the  Beach  Boy,  but  one  of  the 
*e  heirs  to  Wilson's  House  of  Suede  and 
ther,  a  large  store  across  from  the  Beverly 
on).  "Eugenia  was  the  only  mom  in  the 
an— and  she  was  good."  Kathy  Kohner  re- 
mbers.  Moreover,  Eugenia's  society-matron 
Dmb  was  a  novel  advantage  in  the  grubby 
f  world,  and  she  used  it  to  befriend  Rabbit 
Icai.  the  most  famous  surfer  on  the  sport's 
ne  turf.  Hawaii,  and  the  principal  protege 
Duke  Kahanamoku.  the  father  of  modern 
fing,  who  also  won  swimming  medals  in 
Olympics  in  1912,  1920.  and  1924. 
One  summer  day  in  1960— a  year  before 
Life  photographer  spotted  them— Mike 
der  and  Duane  King  left  their  troubled 
ties  and  flew  to  Hawaii  with  their  friend 
an.  'Rabbit  met  us  at  the  airport,  and  we 
t  to  the  beach  and  learned  the  magic  of 
fing,"  says  Mike.  "We  fell  in  love  with  it. 
u  have  this  constantly  moving  force  you 
'e  to  catch  and  interact  and  become  one 
h:  the  ocean." 

Meanwhile,  Larry  Shaw  was  escaping 
stress  of  babysitting  his  volatile  mother 
wave-riding  in  Hermosa.  After  he  saw 
choke  to  death,  surfing  became  his 
y  solace.  Refusing  to  move  to  his  father's 
use  in  Palm  Springs,  Larry  squatted  in 
apartment  from  which  he  could  hitch- 
e  to  the  ocean. 

The  first  time  newcomer  Larry  went  to 

libu  with  the  Rabbit-anointed  Mike. 

lane,  and  Brian,  they  made  him  lie  under 

•ir  surfboards  in  the  back  of  Mike's  woody. 

liki's  here!  Don't  embarrass  us,  Shaw!" 

y  ordered.  Larry  was  blown  away.  "Mal- 

was  a  counterculture  before  the  counter- 

lture,"  he  says.  "Those  Beatnik  athletes! 

id  there  was  Miki,  this  man  who'd  mas- 

ed  the  sport,  who'd  mastered  the  ocean, 

s  Fagin-like  character  who  was  10  years 

ler  than  us  but  was  just  as  adolescent  as 

were."  Miki  was  living  in  a  small  apart- 

nt  in  Brentwood,  and  these  boys  from  the 

h  kids'  school  were  in  awe  that  he'd  turned 

anger  into  a  quixotic  sword.  Only  Brian 

ilson— whose  household,  while  broken,  was 

tble— saw  him  as  a  cheesy  scammer.  The 

her  three  became  his  Sancho  Panzas. 

very  weekend  the  boys  would  get  the  ad- 
dresses of  Beverly  Hills  parents'  parties, 
id  off  they'd  drive  from  the  beach.  "Miki 
?uld  get  in  his  car  in  his  surf  trunks— he 
dn't  even  shower,"  Larry  recalls.  "He'd 
irk  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  party.  He'd 
ok  at  the  people  going  in  and  figure  out  the 
"ess  code.  He'd  reach  into  the  back  of  his 
ir  for  the  right  outfit— maybe  a  stolen  tux- 
lo,  maybe  a  sports  jacket.  He'd  change  . . . 
>t  in  the  back  of  the  car,  but  right  there  on 
e  sidewalk!  He  could  get  away  with  it  be- 
luse  he  was  so  good-looking  and  his  stance 
as  so  regal."  Once  inside  a  party,  Larry 


says,  "Miki  might  do  his  "And  who  arc  you, 
my  lovely  dahlink?'  routine  with  the  women 
before  heading  for  the  loot,"  but  that  ruse 
quickly  bored  him.  More  often,  Duane  says, 
"women  would  come  on  to  him,  but  his  atti- 
tude was:  Get  away  from  me!  I've  got  stuff  \a 
do  here."  He'd  head  for  the  bedroom  where 
the  women  had  tossed  their  purses.  "Miki 
was  a  cat  burglar."  Mike  says  bluntly.  "He'd 
go  through  every  purse,  take  every  wallet. 
His  rules  were:  Sneak  in,  never  dig  for  any- 
thing, go  for  the  first  thing  you  see,  flip  it, 
open  it,  take  out  the  money,  and  ditch  it." 

"After  the  parties."  Duane  says,  "we'd  be 
driving  off  and  he'd  have  a  shit-eating  grin 
on  his  face  . . .  and  pull  out  a  piece  of  jewel- 
ry. He  knew  that  we  were  living  vicariously 
through  him.  The  more  people  loved  how 
he  got  away  with  things,  the  more  things  he 
tried  to  get  away  with."  Dora  probably  bur- 
glarized dozens  of  parties  over  a  number  of 
years,  with  scarcely  a  police  report.  He  liked 
to  cut  it  close.  According  to  Tubesteak,  "At 
a  party  we  crashed  in  Rustic  Canyon,  the 
host  had  an  Academy  Award  on  his  mantel. 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  cops  were  called. 
They  asked  to  look  in  Miki's  car— fine  with 
him.  After  they  left,  Miki  has  a  sly  look  on 
his  face  . . .  and  he  pulls  the  Oscar  out  from 
under  his  car  seat.  They  missed  it!"  Jacque- 
line adds,  "Whenever  I  see  Hitchcock's  To 
Catch  a  Thief  replayed  on  TV,  I  look  at  Cary 
Grant  and  think,  If  Miki  had  more  savvy, 
that's  what  he  would  have  been.  He  would 
have  fenced  jewelry,  he  would  have  wooed 
rich  women,  he  would  have  been  a  gigolo. 
But  that  would  have  been  like  pulling  Jack- 
son Pollock  away  from  his  alcohol  and  his 
shack  in  the  country.  Miki  did  it  the  Miki 
way,  with  his  band  of  boys." 

Miki's  apprentices  learned  from  him 
how  to  search  canyon  crevices  for  where 
surfers  hid  their  wallets.  Miki  taught  one  of 
them  how  to  steal  a  car,  and  he  used  their 
parents'  charge  accounts.  He  showed  up  at 
Larry's  father's  Palm  Springs  house  just  in 
time  to  "borrow"  the  hotel  keys  of  Beverly 
High  teenagers  arriving  for  spring  break 
with  their  parents  and  charge  expensive 
meals  for  himself  to  their  rooms.  Sometimes 
when  he  went  to  kids'  houses,  he'd  unload 
all  the  food  from  the  family  freezer.  "He 
did  it  all  for  a  simple  reason:  freedom,"  says 
Duane.  "Every  guy  on  that  beach  wanted  to 
do  nothing  but  surf  all  day,  but  only  Miki 
had  found  a  way  to  do  it." 

The  Surfer  Girls 

Malibu  in  the  early  60s,  Duane  King  writes 
in  an  e-mail,  was  a  "special,  probably 

never  to  be  repeated  place  and  time Most 

of  us  were  really  regular  normal  kids  search- 
ing desperately  for  a  way  out  of  tough  family 
settings.  It  was  this  dark  side  to  all  of  our  back- 
grounds that  generated  a  unique  culture/era. 
In  our  search  to  extricate  ourselves  we  formed 


a  perfect  storm  of  ordinary  people,  set  in  an 
extraordinary  time  and  location." 

It  was  about  cutting  sixth  period  so  that 
you  could  drive  down  Wilshire  to  the  beach, 
honking  and  waving  at  other  surfers,  claim- 
ing as  your  own  the  beach  with  the  best 
waves  in  California,  those  four-foot  arcs  of 
spray  and  wonder.  It  was  about  mastering 
the  most  exhilarating  sport— "All  of  us  have 
excelled  at  10  other  sports  since  that  time, 
but  nothing  matches  surfing,"  Duane  says— 
and  wrapping  that  obsession  in  a  world  of  its 
own.  It  was  about  going  to  the  Rendezvous 
Ballroom  and  doing  your  own  dance,  the 
Surfers'  Stomp  ("It  was  a  goofy  dance,  with 
lots  of  stomping,"  Larry  recalls).  And,  fi- 
nally, it  was  about  going  to  the  beach  to  find 
your  girls,  who  were  as  perfect  as  the  waves. 

Surfer  girls.  They  materialized  through 
the  ocean  glare  like  Valkyries  rising  from 
fjords.  "They  were  all  gorgeous,"  says  Mike 
Nader,  and  they  were  squeezed  into  the 
same  three  categories  that  girls  everywhere 
were  squeezed  into  during  that  era  known 
as  Camelot,  which  was  the  last  to  be  both 
very  glamorous  and  very  conventional:  (1) 
the  aloof  and  intimidating,  (2)  the  sweet  and 
wholesome,  and  (3)  the  dangerously  hungry. 

The  queen  of  the  first  group  was  Univer- 
sity High's  Mary  Hughes,  who,  at  five  feet 
nine,  with  pouffy,  piled-up  blonde  hair  and 
a  George  Hamilton  tan,  strode  the  'Bu  as  if 
it  were  a  Paris  catwalk.  Duane  King  remem- 
bers, "When  Mary  Hughes  walked  down  the 
beach,  every  guy  would  turn  his  head  and 
stare.  Not  most  of  the  guys,  but  every  guy. 
She  would  appear  on  the  sand— this  striking, 
statuesque  girl  with  dark  skin  and  a  tiny  bi- 
kini and  an  incredibly  elongated  body,  very 
long  legs,  tiny  waist,  and  broad  shoulders  . . . 
and  she  would  be  flanked  by  these  younger 
twin  guys  who  were  like  her  bodyguards.  She 
was  almost  an  artist  at  presenting  herself!" 

iT^Vid  Duane  say  that?  That  was  sweet!" 
_L/  says  Mary  Hughes,  who  today  is  mar- 
ried to  a  wealthy  owner  of  a  packaging  com- 
pany, and  who  still  has  a  killer  bod  (she's 
been  a  personal  trainer  for  30  years),  still 
owns  a  Boogie  Board  and  has  surfing  sons, 
still  is  in  the  Malibu  "in"  crowd— the  middle- 
aged  chapter— and  still  is  Duane  King's 
beachfront  neighbor.  Mary  took  a  25-year 
detour  from  Malibu,  including  a  late-60s 
period  in  London,  during  which,  she  says, 
she  had  romances  with  the  rock  stars  Jeff 
Beck,  Roger  Daltrey,  and  Eric  Clapton,  and 
a  period  in  Mill  Valley,  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, when  she  was  married  for  18  years 
to  musician-singer  Lee  Michaels  ("Do  You 
Know  What  I  Mean,"  "Heighty  Hi"),  with 
whom  she  raised  14  cheetahs  and  two  tigers. 
("We  gave  them  away  to  Lion  Country  Safari 
when  I  got  pregnant.") 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Mary  Hughes  was 
an  equally  beautiful  surfer  girl,  Kathy  Kess- 
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.  s  the  Brigitte  Bardot  of 
Kessler  was  the  Edie 
queline.  (The  guys,  to 
ii.  iiken  kathy  to  Marilyn  Monroe.) 
A  Beverl)  High  student  like  the  boys,  the 
horse-riding  daughter  of  wealthy  parents. 
"Kathy  was  a  beautiful,  sweet  girl— I  really 
liked  her."  remembers  Mary  Hughes,  add- 
ing sadly  that  "she  would  be  our  group's  one 
tragedy."  Mike  says.  "Kathy  was  a  vibrant, 
big-breasted,  wholesome-looking,  classically 
American  blonde  with  freckles  and  a  heart 
of  gold  . . .  which  we  abused."  Duane.  who 
was  infatuated  with  her  for  years,  adds. 
"Kathy  was  very  vulnerable.  She  needed 
love— and  from  more  than  one  guy— and  she 
couldn't  get  it."  Though  Kathy  and  Duane 
were  a  teenage  item,  sometimes  she'd  trade 
off  with,  or  be  traded  off  to,  others.  "She  had 
standards,"  Duane  insists.  "Only  the  guys 
she  wanted,  only  guys  she  thought  were 
cool  surfers." 

Six  years  later,  the  ethos  of  free  love  would 
probably  have  normalized  and  ballasted  a  girl 
like  Kathy;  by  then,  all  good  girls  were  cheer- 
fully turning  themselves  into  bad  girls,  as  fast 
as  possible.  Kathy  was  just  ahead  of  her  time, 
a  troubled  pioneer  at  a  naive  moment. 

Spurred  by  the  Life  spread  and  the  songs  of 
the  Beach  Boys  (only  one  of  whom  surfed), 
American  International  Pictures  (A.I. P.)  start- 
ed cranking  out  teen-market  surfer  movies, 
starring  Frankie  Avalon  and  Annette  Funicel- 
lo.  Shot  partly  in  Malibu,  back  to  back,  and 
released  mainly  from  1963  to  1966.  there  were 
more  than  20  of  them.  Kathy  Kessler.  Mary 
Hughes.  Mike.  Duane.  and  Larry— even  Miki 
Dora  (who.  on  location,  ordered  the  most  ex- 
pensive dinners  and  hustled  extra  orders  of 
cherries  flambe)  and  Johnny  Fain— had  bit 
roles  in  these  gems  of  kitsch,  with  such  titles 
as  Beach  Party.  Muscle  Beach  Parly,  Beach 
Blanker  Bingo,  and  How  to  Stuff  a  Wild  Bi- 
kini. They  tossed  beach  balls  near  antennaed 
transistors,  paddled  out  and  rode  the  waves  in 
when  "Surfs  up!"  tolled,  and  obligingly  took  to 
the  dance  floor  in  the  robotic,  hyper-animated 
twist-era  dance  types  that  would  soon  be 
mere}  -killed  by  psychedelia.  For  these  budget 
nuggets  of  box-office  gold,  there  was  always 
a  call  out  for  more  surfer  giils. 

Patti  Lauderback.  a  Culver  City  High 
School  homecoming  queen  who  had  spent 
two  years  on  Waikiki  Beach,  won  A. LP's 
win-a-role-in-a-beach-movie  contest  and  took 
the  screen  name  Patti  Chandler.  Pert  and 
adorable.  Patti  was  more  Sandra  Dee  than 
Dee  herself,  especially  after  Dee  lost  her 
dewiness  during  her  angst-ridden  marriage 
to  Bobby  Darin.  In  Waikiki,  Patti  says.  "I 
was  the  nice  giri,  the  good  girl.  People  pro- 
tectee rfulness 


managed  to  keep  even  Miki  on  his  toes  dur- 
ing the  several  months  he  dated  her.  "He  was 
nice,  and  introverted,  and  health-conscious: 
he  taught  me  to  make  crab  salads."  He  con- 
tinued to  burgle  parties,  though. 

Of  all  the  surfer-girl  starlets.  Patti  got 
the  biggest  career  push.  She  was  featured 
in  beach  spreads  in  Look,  which  also  gave 
her  a  solo  feature,  headlined  SUCCESS  over- 
takes patti  chandler.  But  her  career  nev- 
er rose  above  the  B  level,  even  though  she 
was  absorbed  into  the  young-Hollywood 
scene.  After  dating  Dean  Martin's  son 
Craig  and  tutoring  his  son  Dino  in  chemis- 
try, hanging  out  with  the  Bob  Evans  crowd 
when  the  cocky  producer  was  romancing 
Ali  McGraw  and  getting  her  to  move  into 
his  opulent  Beverly  Hills  digs,  and  having 
a  six-year  relationship  with  a  besotted  Lee 
Majors— after  they  split,  he  moved  on  to 
Farrah  Fawcett— Patti  made  a  refreshingly 
normal  career  choice:  she  became  a  flight 
attendant,  a  job  she  still  loves  30  years  later. 
Today,  after  two  divorces,  she  is  married  to 
a  Phoenix  businessman. 

End  of  an  Era 

6Tjust  realized  we're  coming  up  on  the 
JL  40th  anniversary."  Linda  Opie  tells  her 
old  friend  Salli  Sachse.  They  are  in  Salli's 
oceanfront  cottage  in  La  Jolla.  just  down  the 
road  from  Windansea.  where,  45  years  ago, 
they  were  the  most  beautiful  surfer  girls  on 
that  perfect  beach,  and  where  the  surfers,  for 
the  girls"  money,  were  far  more  likable  and 
regular-Joe  than  the  preeners  up  in  Malibu. 
Windansea  could  claim,  for  example.  Butch 
Van  Artsdalen  and  Mike  Diffenderfer,  who 
had  surfed  the  notorious  Banzai  Pipeline  in 
Hawaii. 

Linda  and  Salli  were  almost  clones  back 
then,  crowned  Miss  La  Jolla  one  year  apart. 
They  married  the  two  most  eligible  guys  in 
town,  who  had  been  friends  at  San  Diego  State: 
restaurateur  P.  G.  Bent  and  psychologist-in- 
training  and  folksinger  Peter  Sachse.  When 
the  girls  went  to  L.A.  to  be  in  the  surf  mov- 
ies, their  strikingly  similar  facial  features  and 
identical  topknots  led  director  Bill  Asher  to 
thunder  "Bookends!"  at  them  through  his 
megaphone,  which  meant  they  were  to  scurry 
to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  crowd  of  surf  kids. 
During  the  week,  they  stayed  at  the  Holly- 
wood Studio  Club,  where,  a  few  years  earlier. 
Warren  Beatty  had  been  a  big  attraction  w  ith 
the  young  women  residents.  On  weekends 
they  drove  home  to  their  husbands. 

In  the  mid-60s.  as  drugs  came  in  and 
surfing  merged  with  Hollywood,  the  beach 
scene  grew  more  sophisticated.  A  gay  in- 
terior designer  had  parties  featuring  LSD 
in  his  beachfront  bungalow,  which  Mike 
Nader  sometimes  attended  while  he  was 
working  on  a  movie  career.  At  these  bashes 
he  often  had  to  dodge  his  mother,  Minette. 
who  was  going  for  increasingly  voguish 


drugs  and  would  eventually  shoot  heroi  t 
She  also  later  shacked  up  with  a  Bevei  »- 
High  alum  only  four  years  older  than  Mil  P 
The  interior  designer's  parties  were  co  k- 
sidered  edgy.  "One  afternoon  it  was  all  gli: 
geous  women."  Mike  says.  "Then  I  realiz* 
they  were  lesbians." 

Soon  the  aroma  of  pot  started  wafti 
through  the  air  at  State  Beach,  where  all  t 
surfers  and  surfer  girls  went  to  chill  to 
strains  of  folk-rock  coming  from  dozen 
portable  radios.  Miki's  pot  consumption 
that  beach  was  limited,  because  his  parano  t 
had  mushroomed.  According  to  Jacquelin  I 
he  was  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  the  go  i 
ernment  had  killed  J.F.K.;  he  became  friero  t 
with  the  lawyer  Mark  Lane,  one  of  the  mo  V 
outspoken  of  the  conspiracy  theorists,  ar  * 
even  traveled  to  New  Orleans  to  meet  win  T 
Jim  Garrison,  the  district  attorney  who  b  if 
lieved  he  had  uncovered  a  government  pl< ) 
to  murder  Kennedy. 

Jane  Fonda  and  her  husband,  Roger  «  k 
dim,  would  sometimes  have  the  new  grou  " 
the  Byrds— the  State  Beach  kids'  band 
choice— perform  at  their  posh  beach  pa  1 
ties.  The  surfers  liked  to  go  to  Ciro's.  trf: 
club  on  the  Sunset  Strip— which  had  bee  a 
completely  made  over,  from  swank  01  IB 
Guard  to  anti-Establishment,  cutting-edg 
hip— and  dance  in  the  free-floating  sty- 
pioneered  by  a  dancer  and  sculptor  name 
Vito  Paulekas.  The  new  dancing  was  as  sei  | 
sual  as  the  waves. 


T 


here  was  a  new  guy  at  State  Beach  th 
summer  of '65.  a  U.C.L.A.  film-scho 


II 


student  named  Jim  Morrison.  "He  was  <  || 
ways  there,  almost  every  day,"  remember 
his  then  best  friend,  Robbie  Freeman,  a  p 
of  Larry  Shaw's.  Freeman  and  Morriso 
were  going  to  be  in  a  band  together,  bi 
Morrison  couldn't  play  a  single  instrument 
so  by  default  he  became  lead  singer,  in  spi 
of  his  unsteady  and  unproven  voice.  "Jim  bei 
lieved  he  was  a  poet,"  Freeman  remember- 
"He  wanted  to  reach  people.  He  thought  h 
had  a  profound  message  to  communicate.  A 
Miki  Dora  and  Jim  Morrison  were  like  riva  p 
messianic  ships  passing  each  other  in  th  i 
surf-sparked  night. 

During  one  party  at  the  designer's  house  t 
Morrison,  on  acid,  started  to  gleefully,  me  f 
thodically  tattoo  his  girlfriend's  bare  skii  I 
with  a  lit  cigarette,  but  Nader  confrontec  i 
him  and  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  Anothe  I 
night,  there  was  a  head-on  collision  on  Pa  I 
cific  Coast  Highway  right  outside  the  house  | 
and  surfers  in  woodies  were  killed  and  inj< 
jured.  During  one  live  performance,  Morrij 
son  would  use  his  acid-enhanced  witnessing; 
of  that  accident  in  an  improvised  lyric  for  hii 
hoary  "The  End." 

There  were  other  changes  that  year.  KathM 
Kessler.  who  had  fallen  in  with  a  rougl 
beach  crowd,  changed  her  name  to  Rainjj 
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|orm  and  later  died  of  a  heroin  overdose. 

uane  King  went  to  U.S.C.,  and  Larry  Shaw 

came  a  Buddhist.  Larry  eventually  got  a 
ti.D.  in  psychology,  and  his  patients  now 
Iclude  some  of  the  fop  names  in  the  movie 
usiness,  as  well  as  survivors  of  Hurricane 

atrina.  Mike  Nader  made  his  way  to  New 
ork  and,  like  his  mother,  dabbled  in  heroin. 

is  good  friend  Joe  Zimmelman,  another 
leverly  High  surfer,  had  a  hard-core  habit 
&ck  then— now  long  since  vanquished— and 
om  their  Barrow  Street  apartment  Zim- 
lelman  often  did  heroin  with  another  close 
iend,  a  vulnerable,  hungry,  un-pretty  singer 
ho  would  share  the  same  fate  as  Morrison: 
inis  Joplin. 

Mike  cleaned  up  nicely;  from  1983  to 
989  he  played  Farnsworth  Dexter  on  the 
bries  Dynasty,  and  through  the  90s  he 
layed  Dimitri  Marick  on  the  soap  All  My 
hihlren.  Then,  five  years  ago,  he  began  a 
^lationship  with  a  much  younger  woman 
'ho  led  him  back  to  partying,  and  he  was 
rrested  for  selling  cocaine  to  an  under- 
over  New  York  City  policeman,  a  charge 
lat  was  later  dismissed.  After  a  successful 
;habilitation,  he  went  on  Larry  King  Live 
nd  discussed  his  failed  lawsuit  to  force 
BC  to  reinstate  him  on  the  series. 


A  tragedy  at  Windansea  in  July  1966 
probably  spelled  the  end  of  the  era. 
Salli  Sachse  was  in  Hong  Kong,  filming  The 
Million  Eyes  of  Sumuru.  She  had  recently 
finished  what  would  be— the  name  says  it 
all— the  bottom-feeding  last  of  the  beach- 
party  movies:  The  Ghost  in  the  Invisible  Biki- 
ni. Linda  Opie  was  home  in  La  Jolla.  Their 
husbands  had  obtained  pilot's  licenses  and 
taken  up  stunt  flying.  As  Linda  was  walking 
to  Windansea,  she  saw  the  old  army  trainer 
plane  that  her  husband  owned  coming  in 
too  low  over  the  water  after  a  stunt  maneu- 
ver. "Pull  up!  Pull  up!"  she  cried.  But  the 
plane,  lacking  speed,  crashed  into  the  surf, 
and  both  men  in  it  died,  Linda's  husband 
from  a  blow  to  the  head,  Salli's  by  drown- 
ing. Those  were  just  two  of  nine  deaths  that 
would  occur  during  and  after  the  filming  of 
that  movie.  It  was  a  tragedy  from  which  both 
women  found  it  difficult  to  recover. 

Salli  says  she  went  on  to  have  a  romance 
with  the  singer  Jackson  Browne  and  live 
the  hip  life  in  Laurel  Canyon  and  Northern 
California,  in  ex-Byrd  David  Crosby's  inner 
circle.  She  eventually  became  an  amateur 
artist  and  studied  to  be  a  psychologist.  She 
never  remarried.  Linda  did,  to  a  man  who 
would  turn  out  to  be  violently  abusive.  After 


the  end  of  that  marriage,  which  produced  a 
son,  "bookend"  Linda  re-ignited  a  friend- 
ship with  surf-movie  director  Bill  Asher,  fol- 
lowing his  divorce  from  the  actress  Elizabeth 
Montgomery. 

As  for  Miki  Dora,  the  scams  he  had  so 
gloriously  gotten  away  with  began  to  close  in 
on  him  in  the  mid-70s,  but  he  continued  to 
outrun  them.  He  fled  the  U.S.  in  1974,  after 
violating  his  parole  in  a  non-jail-time  guilty 
plea  for  writing  bad  checks.  While  on  an 
overseas  whirl  of  capers  and  surfing,  he  doc- 
tored a  credit  card  and  went  on  a  two-year 
spending  spree.  Caught  re-entering  the  coun- 
try in  1981,  he  was  convicted  and  did  three 
months  in  federal  prison.  When  he  died— at 
67,  in  January  2002— of  cancer  discovered  in 
a  late  stage,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  gave  him 
a  longer  obituary  than  it  grants  many  famous 
solid  citizens,  two-thirds  of  a  page. 

Coming  upon  news  of  their  guru's  death 
while  visiting  Brian  Wilson  in  Aspen,  Duane 
King  called  the  other  two  lost  boys.  No  one 
was  surprised.  They  knew  Miki  would  get 
off  the  wave  just  before  he  got  old.  The  man 
knew  about  youth.  After  all,  he  had  snatched 
the  three  of  them  from  the  jaws  of  family  pain 
and  helped  them  live  a  Technicolor  dream  of 
wet  and  wild  and  rebellious  adventure.  □ 


lilary  Swank 


ontinued  from  page  128  concurs.  "She 
ibsolutely  inhabits  her  characters  and  ap- 
)roaches  each  one  with  unparalleled  en- 
husiasm." 

During  the  next  few  months,  Swank's  oth- 
:r  movies  will  amply  demonstrate  her  range, 
loming  out  in  September  is  The  Black 
Dahlia,  an  adaptation  of  James  Ellroy's  best- 
elling  crime  novel  about  the  sensational 
1947  murder  of  a  Hollywood  starlet.  The 
novie— which  director  Brian  De  Palma  de- 
cribes  as  "dark,  dangerous,  and  chilling"— 
tars  Scarlett  Johansson,  Josh  Hartnett,  and 
^aron  Eckhart  along  with  Swank,  who  plays 
i  glamorous  siren  with  an  unsavory  connec- 
tion to  the  murder  victim. 

"Hilary  has  played  tomboys  and  prize- 
fighters to  much  acclaim,  but  she  never  had 
a  part  where  she  could  play  her  sexuality," 
says  De  Palma.  "The  part  of  Madeleine  is 


very  much  a  deadly  femme  fatale.  She's 
extremely  alluring— an  erotic  spider  trap. 
We've  never  seen  Hilary  like  this,  and  she 
will  surprise  everyone." 

Then  comes  The  Reaping,  a  supernatural 
thriller  that  will  be  released  in  November. 
Swank  plays  a  former  Christian  missionary 
who  loses  her  faith  when  her  family  is  killed 
in  Sudan.  She  becomes  a  professor  who  spe- 
cializes in  debunking  religious  myths— until 
she  investigates  a  small  Louisiana  town  that 
appears  to  be  suffering  from  the  biblical 
plagues. 

But  Swank  got  more  than  she  bargained 
for  when  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  hit  the 
Gulf  Coast  during  filming  last  fall.  "This  was 
a  grueling  experience,  but  Hilary  was  an  in- 
credible trouper,"  says  Joel  Silver,  a  producer 
on  The  Reaping.  "A  lot  of  people  on  the  crew 
lost  virtually  everything,  and  she  was  incred- 
ibly helpful  and  supportive.  I  won't  name 
names,  but  a  lot  of  the  people  you  make  mov- 
ies with  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  entitle- 
ment; they  feel  the  world  is  there  for  them. 
Hilary  isn't  like  that;  she's  a  joy  to  work  with. 
I  would  do  anything  for  her." 

That  is  a  common  reaction  among  Swank's 
colleagues.  "She  is  a  major  talent  without  a 
shred  of  attitude,  and  that  goes  a  long  way  on 
a  movie  set,"  says  Eastwood. 

LaGravenese,  who  wrote  as  well  as  direct- 
ed Freedom  Writers,  has  just  signed  her  up 
for  another  movie.  PS,  I  Love  You,  based  on  a 
best-seller  about  a  young  Irish  widow  coping 


with  the  death  of  her  husband.  Before  he  dies, 
he  writes  her  a  series  of  letters,  turning  her  be- 
reavement into  what  LaGravenese  describes 
as  "a  romantic  story." 

"These  movies  are  all  so  different,"  Swank 
says.  "Getting  to  portray  these  people,  to 
delve  into  life  and  to  express  things  I  would 
never  express  if  it  weren't  for  my  job— how 
much  more  could  I  ask  for?" 

Swank  has  always  been  determined  to 
reach  for  such  challenges,  no  matter 
what  the  odds— which  were  daunting  indeed 
during  her  early  years.  With  a  father  who 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  bars  during  that  period 
and  a  depressed  mother  who  struggled  for 
decades  to  save  a  doomed  marriage,  Hil- 
ary spent  her  childhood  grappling  with  her 
parents'  problems  as  well  as  with  poverty. 
After  her  father  took  off  entirely,  the  family 
lived  in  a  trailer  park;  when  Hilary's  mother 
lost  her  job,  they  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and 
lived  out  of  a  car.  Nothing  came  easily  to 
the  high-school  dropout  who  dreamed  of 
becoming  an  actress. 

But  then  everything  changed,  and  the  dif- 
ficult childhood  turned  into  a  fairy  tale.  The 
girl  whose  best  friends  threw  cruel  notes  at  her 
in  school  with  messages  like  "You  think  you're 
so  great,  but  you're  not!"  when  she  started 
acting  went  on  to  earn  two  Oscars  before  she 
turned  30.  The  lonely  child  who  used  to  float 
in  a  lake  for  hours  to  escape  the  emotional 
desolation  of  her  family  found  true  love  and 
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d    'he  perfect  consort  for  a 

■ 

ned  fi   m  the  outside— and  for 

i  ;  '.nought  so,  too.  Behind 

/ever,  things  were  beginning 

to  unravel.  Although  she  wouldn't  understand 

why  until  much  later.  Swank  had  picked  a 

partner  who  echoed  the  family  dynamic  she 

grew  up  with. 

"My  pattern  is  that  I've  taken  care  of  ev- 
eryone,'* she  says,  struggling  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  her  voice.  "I  took  care  of  my  mom:  I 
took  care  of  my  dad;  I  took  care  of  Chad 
And  I  don't  want  to  carry  that  anymore.  It's 
a  big  habit  to  break,  but  in  the  end  I  sacri- 
ficed part  of  myself." 

She  shakes  her  head  as  tears  begin  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks.  "You  just  can't  do  that  in 
life."  she  says.  "You  have  one  life.  It's  great  to 
be  able  to  have  that  realization,  and  to  listen 
to  yourself  and  do  what's  right." 

But  first  you  have  to  figure  out  what's 
right.  From  the  very  beginning,  Chad 
Lowe  seemed  right  for  Hilary  Swank.  They 
met  at  a  party  at  the  Hollywood  Athletic 
Club  a  couple  of  months  after  Hilary  turned 
18.  "He  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  we  just  hit 
it  off,"  she  says.  "We  were  together,  strong, 
ever  since.  I  was  never  one  of  those  girls  who 
dreamed  about  marriage  and  planned  her 
wedding.  I  thought,  I  want  to  be  an  actress! 
I  want  to  focus  on  my  career.  I'm  a  sponge; 
I  want  to  explore  and  to  learn.  Here  I  am. 
world!  But  when  you're  not  looking,  some- 
times that's  when  it  comes  to  you.  What 
makes  one  thing  work  and  not  another— it's 
so  mysterious.  But  if  you  feel  like  you've  met 
somebody  ..." 

She  shrugs,  giving  me  a  rueful  grin.  "I 
was  staying  with  him  while  I  was  looking  for 
a  place  to  live,  and  one  day  we  woke  up  and 
said.  This  works!"  We  just  kind  of  fell  into 
it.  He  was  my  best  friend.  We  did  everything 
together.  There  were  a  lot  of  happy  times;  in 
the  early  part  of  my  relationship  with  Chad, 
I  was  really,  really  happy." 

When  Swank  was  22,  they  were  wed. 
"Marriage  is  something  we  both  took  really 
seriously."  she  says.  "It  was  devastating  to 
Chad  when  his  parents  got  divorced.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  remember  saying  to  my 
mom  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  "Just  get 
divorced!  You're  unhappy.  Why?'  For  me 
it  was  devastating  that  my  parents  stayed 
together  so  long,  because  then  it  was  my  re- 
sponsibility to  make  my  mom  happy,  and  she 
was  miserable.  Instead  of  getting  out  of  that 
situation,  she  was  making  herself  unhappy. 
If  you  really  do  e\  thing  in  your  power 
to  make  something  w<.rk.  and  it's  not  work- 
ing, what  are  you  going  to  do?  Say  "I  made  a 
vow.'  and  just  live  with  it  for  the  rest  of  your 


life?  These  are  all  things  I've  been  asking 
myself,  because  I'm  a  loyal  person;  when  I 
commi  to  something,  I  commit  to  it.  I  be- 
lieved in  my  marriage:  I  never,  ever  thought 
I  would  get  a  divorce.  That's  why  I  tried  so 
hard  to  make  it  work.  I  went  down  every 
road  possible.  For  me,  this  is  something  I've 
been  living  with  for  probably  five  years." 

From  the  moment  Swank's  career  took  off 
like  a  rocket  and  left  Lowe's  in  the  dust. 
Hollywood  predicted  the  demise  of  their  re- 
lationship. When  she  won  her  first  Academy 
Award,  for  her  breakthrough  role  in  Boys 
Don't  Cry,  and  forgot  to  thank  her  husband  in 
her  acceptance  speech,  gossips  seized  upon 
the  oversight  as  proof  of  marital  strains. 
Then  Swank  made  Million  Dollar  Baby  and 
astonished  the  industry  by  winning  a  second 
Oscar.  As  Lowe's  acting  career  foundered, 
cynics  referred  to  him  as  Mr.  Hilary  Swank 
and  figured  that  he  must  envy  the  glory  that 
seemed  to  come  her  way  so  readily. 

Lowe  was  already  stuck  with  being  the 
less  successful  brother  of  a  star.  Rob  Lowe. 
Chad  played  John  Denver  in  the  2000  televi- 
sion movie  Take  Me  Home:  The  John  Denver 
Story,  and  his  movie  credits  include  parts 
in  Unfaithful  and  Floating.  At  38,  he  is  now 
directing  his  first  film,  Beautiful  Ohio,  with 
William  Hurt  and  Rita  Wilson. 

But  Swank  has  consistently  rejected  the 
view  that  his  resentment  soured  their  rela- 
tionship. "Chad  is  very  supportive  of  my 
career,"  she  says.  "He  is.  I  think,  genuinely 
happy  for  my  success.  I  know  there  has  been 
frustration  in  his  career,  and  the  frustration 
can  be  grueling.  But  I  think  that  any  frustra- 
tion for  him  stemmed  from  the  lack  of  op- 
portunities in  his  own  career;  I  don't  think 
it  was  ever  directly  caught  up  in  my  career. 
I  would  say  that  any  frustration  he  had,  he 
didn't  ever  point  it  at  me,  but  he  definitely 
was  going  through  his  own  things,  like  any 
person.  That's  human." 

So  what  happened?  "If  I  had  to  sum  it  up 
to  one  particular  thing.  I  would  say  that  we 
grew  apart,"  Swank  says,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  again.  "But  there's  never  one  thing.  It's 
an  accumulation  of  things  that  make  it  slow- 
ly start  to  drift  apart." 

That  drift  had  a  cause,  although  Swank 
is  too  diplomatic  to  mention  it  until  I  do. 
When  I  bring  up  rumors  about  Lowe's  sub- 
stance abuse,  she  replies.  "Yes,  Chad  had 
substance-abuse  problems.  It's  an  enormous 
obstacle  to  overcome,  and  he's  doing  it.  He's 
living  a  sober  life;  he  just  had  his  three  years 
two  days  ago.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is,  and 
I'm  really  proud  of  his  sobriety." 

Lowe  declines  to  comment  on  their  mar- 
riage or  his  recovery,  but  his  ordeal  clearly 
took  its  toll.  "Would  I  say  that  his  substance- 
abuse  problem  caused  our  divorce?  No," 
Swank  says.  "Would  I  say  that  his  substance- 
abuse  problem  helped  us?  Absolutely  not  ." 
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For  her,  the  deeper  wound  was  the  ero  i- 
sion  of  trust.  "I  knew  something  was  hap  [ 
pening.  but  I  didn't  know  what.''  she  says  k 
"When  I  found  out,  it  was  such  a  shock,  b 
cause  I  never  thought  he'd  keep  somethim  -. 
from  me.  And  yet.  on  another  level,  it  wa  (0 
a  confirmation  of  something  I  was  feelinj  j; 
that  was  keeping  us  from  being  complete 
solid." 

That  recognition  summoned  a  host  of  dis 
turbing  parallels  with  her  childhood.  "I  | 
just  fell  right  into  my  history  with  my  father." 
Swank  says.  "It  definitely  made  me  aware  o 
the  depths  of  being  a  child  and  living  w  it! 
that,  and  how  that's  been  a  path  for  me.  I  re 
alh  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  to  look  at  my  pas 
and  what  it  made  me  feel  like." 

Both  Swank  and  Lowe  went  into  therap\ 
as  well  as  marriage  counseling,  which  helped 
Swank  to  reach  some  important  conclusions 
"I  was  tired  of  taking  care  of  everyone,"  shelf; 
says.  "I  felt  like  I  really,  really,  really  needed  * 
to  take  care  of  myself.  That's  kind  of  it.  in  |j 
a  nutshell.  Part  of  being  in  a  relationship  is  g 
sacrificing,  but  the  hardest  thing  is  finding 
the  balance.  You  can't  sacrifice  your  well 
being.  In  the  end,  if  you  are  not  taking  care 
of  yourself,  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
be  there  for  anybody  else.  It  becomes  over-  g 
whelming,  and  you  just  start  unraveling." 

She  sighs.  "I  got  married  so  young."  she  I 
says.  "I'm  not  so  naive  as  to  say  that  mar-.  n 
riage  should  be  bliss,  or  there  shouldn't  be  y 
any  hard  times.  I  just  felt  like,  This  is  what  r 
marriage  is.  But  if  there's  things  happening 
that  you  didn't  know—" 

So  she  really  didn't  know?  "You  have  in- 
stincts for  areas,  and  then  something's  re 
vealed  and  your  whole  world  turns  upside. » 
down,"  she  says.  "I  didn't  know  the  extent  of 
his  substance-abuse  problem.  It's  a  big  sur- 
prise when  you  think  you  have  an  open  dia-  « 
logue.  It  hurt,  mostly  because  he  didn't  think. « 
I'd  understand  that  he  was  going  through 
something  so  painful  in  his  own  life  and  he 
didn't  let  me  in." 

But  if  Lowe  got  sober  three  years  ago.  why 
is  Swank  ending  the  marriage  now?  "When  I 
found  out.  I  wanted  to  be  there,"  she  explains. 
"I  knew  it  was  the  most  important  time  of  his 
life.  That's  when  he  needed  me  most.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  he  was  going  to  be  O.K. 
I  also  really  wanted  to  try  and  work  through 
it.  We  really  worked  hard,  the  last  few  years, 
to  try  and  build  that  trust  back.  He's  sober 
now,  and  obviously  his  use  is  not  a  problem 
in  the  relationship  anymore.  I  don't  want 
to  make  it  seem  like  that's  the  sole  reason; 
there  were  other  factors.  But  that  just  kind 
of  blew  it  open;  it  made  me  look  at  things  a 
lot  deeper.  That's  when  you  realize  it's  not  go- 
ing to  work— when  you're  being  honest,  and 
he's  being  honest,  and  it's  just  not  working. 
Honesty  was  not  bringing  happiness.  I'm 
still  trying  to  figure  out  my  feelings  about 
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and  understand  everything  I'm  feeling." 
Despite  all  they've  been  through,  much  of 
hat  she's  feeling  is  positive.  "The  hardest 
ing  is  that  I've  spent  my  whole  adult  life 
ith  Chad."  Swank  says.  "There's  so  many 
[>od  times;  there's  so  much  love.  We  both 
ive  an  enormous  amount  of  respect  for 
kch  other.  I  can't  speak  for  him.  but  I  have 
^ver  thought.  Why  didn't  I  get  out  sooner? 
had  to  make  sure  this  was  the  right  thing, 
hid  he  needed  to  make  sure  it  was  the  right 
ling  for  him.  I  definitely  instigated  this,  but 
ended  up  being  mutual.  It's  been  a  long 
me  coming,  but  I  still  wouldn't  have  ended 
any  sooner.  I  didn't  want  to  think.  Did  I 
bt  give  it  everything,  explore  every  avenue 
\>  see  if  I  could  make  it  work?  That  takes 
me,  to  really  know  that.  It's  been  many 
;ars  of  mutual  love  and  respect,  so  it's  been 
difficult  journey  for  both  of  us  to  come  to 
lis  conclusion.  I  am  who  I  am  now  because 
f  every  past  experience  I've  had,  including 
le  13'/2  years  I  spent  with  Chad.  In  the  end, 
just  didn't  work,  but  I  would  never  look 
ack  on  this  relationship  as  failed;  I  look  at 
as  13'/2  years  of  success." 
Their  separation  inflamed  the  interest 
;  the  paparazzi,  who  have  been  following 
wank  into  the  woods  and  jumping  out  from 
ehind  bushes  to  ambush  her  while  she's  Tun- 
ing. Desperate  for  a  hot  new  romance,  the 
ibloids  invent  ludicrous  pairings.  "That's 
ot  been  a  fun  side  of  this,  to  hear  that  I'm 
ating  my  agent  or  my  publicist  or  my  lawyer 
r  my  best  friend's  husband,"  Swank  says. 
Anybody  I  happen  to  be  with  becomes  my 
gnificant  other." 

But  so  far  her  thoughts  remain  with  Lowe. 

My  sole  focus  is  on  this  relationship,  and 

hat  I'm  doing  with  it,"  she  says.  When  I  ask 

she's  dating  anyone,  she  grimaces.  "No! 

he  thought  of  it— of  that  whole  world— I 

an't  imagine  it!  That  is  not  a  world  I've 

ven  thought  about  entering.  I  can't  imag- 

ne  going  out  right  now  and  trying  to  find 

omeone  else  to  be  with.  It  seems  like  a 

cary  place.  I've  been  with  Chad  since  I  was 

8  years  old." 

In  retrospect,  however,  she's  grateful  that 
he  and  Lowe  never  had  children.  "In  hind- 
ight.  you  realize  why  you  didn't  do  it,"  she 
ays.  "Neither  of  us  was  ready.  We  had  too 
nany  things  we  were  working  through.  Be- 
muse of  our  troubled  pasts,  I  don't  think  we 
ranted  to  have  a  family  until  it  was  the  right 
ime  and  the  right  decision  for  both  of  us.  I 
"eally  want  to  have  a  family  someday,  but  I'm 
:ertainly  not  going  to  rush  into  doing  it." 

Swank  declines  to  discuss  any  financial 
settlement  with  Lowe,  but  it  could  be  ex- 
pensive for  her,  given  the  disparity  in  their 
:areers.  But  Swank,  who  has  made  relatively 
few  movies  for  an  actress  of  her  stature,  has 
never  been  one  to  chase  big  paychecks.  Boys 
Don't  Cry  was  a  low-budget  independent 
film— and  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  canceled 


her  health  insurance  the  year  she  received 
her  Oscar  for  it,  because  members  were  re- 
quired to  make  $5,000  in  order  to  qualify  and 
Swank  had  earned  only  $3,000.  "I  had  an 
Academy  Award,  but  no  health  insurance," 
she  says. 

Finances  notwithstanding,  Swank  says 
that  her  divorce  from  Lowe  "is  respectful. 
There's  no  mudslinging.  There's  no  mud  to 
be  slung."  She  is  also  willing  to  accept  her 
share  of  the  blame.  "It  takes  two  to  make 
something  work  or  not  work,"  she  says.  "I'm 
a  person  with  my  own  faults  and  troubles.  I 
make  mistakes;  I'm  not  some  squeaky-clean 
person  here." 

Right  now.  her  goals  are  clear.  "I  really 
want  to  get  to  know  me,"  she  says.  "I've 
never  really  had  that  time;  I  went  from  liv- 
ing with  my  mom  to  living  with  Chad.  Of 
course  I  have  moments  of  feeling.  I'm  really 
lonely  now.  But  I  don't  want  to  fill  that  lone- 
liness with  something  or  someone.  Living  in 
truth  finally  is  liberating.  It  makes  me  feel 
really  connected  to  myself,  really  grounded. 
There's  a  depth  of  happiness  now,  because 
of  the  honesty  I  have  chosen  to  live  by.  I'm 
just  not  interested  in  any  relationship,  wheth- 
er with  a  best  friend  or  a  colleague,  where  I 
would  be  feeling  something  and  I  can't  ex- 
press it.  If  I  can't  express  the  truth,  I'm  not 
interested  in  having  the  relationship." 

On  an  unseasonably  chilly  evening  in  Santa 
Monica,  Judy  Swank  and  I  are  watching 
the  sun  set  over  the  Pacific  as  we  talk  about 
her  daughter.  Sinewy  and  lithe.  Hilary  was 
a  competitive  gymnast  and  swimmer  as  a 
child,  and  she  retains  the  tensile  strength  of 
an  athlete  even  when  she's  not  training  to  play 
a  boxer.  Her  small,  round  mother  looks  more 
like  a  dumpling;  the  lean  and  restless  Hilary 
will  urge  you  to  go  for  a  run  with  her.  but 
with  Judy  Swank  you'd  settle  in  for  a  pot  of 
tea  beside  a  cozy  fire.  "I  like  sitting,"  she  says 
with  an  impish  smile. 

Things  are  going  well  for  Judy  these  days; 
she  has  a  home  in  Marina  del  Rey.  a  job  as 
an  executive  secretary  to  a  real-estate  de- 
veloper, and  a  boyfriend  she  calls  "a  sweet- 
heart." But  life  was  far  more  difficult  when 
Hilary  and  her  older  brother  were  growing 
up  in  Bellingham,  Washington,  near  Lake 
Samish.  "My  father  wasn't  really  around  a 
lot,  even  when  he  was  around,"  Hilary  says, 
"but  when  I  was  six,  he  just  left.  That  was 
when  we  moved  to  a  trailer  park." 

Judy  struggled  to  support  the  family,  but 
her  emotional  condition  was  as  troubled  as 
her  financial  situation.  "In  hindsight,  I  had 
a  real  depression,"  says  Judy,  who  didn't  ac- 
tually get  divorced  until  many  years  later.  "I 
was  going  through  the  worst  time  in  my  mar- 
riage, and  I  was  emotionally  unavailable, 
and  Hilary  was  lonely.  She  would  go  out  and 
lay  in  the  lake.  I'd  see  her  out  there,  thinking 
and  dreaming." 


Even  then.  Hilary  knew  what  she  wanted 
to  do  with  her  life.  "We  were  watching  The 
Miracle  Worker,  and  she  saw  this  young  girl 
and  said,  'I  can  do  that.  I'd  like  to  do  that!'" 
Judy  recalls.  As  Hilary  got  older,  she  grew 
increasingly  insistent  about  becoming  an 
actor,  and  when  she  was  15  she  finally  per- 
suaded her  mother  to  take  her  to  Los  Ange- 
les and  find  her  an  agent.  By  then  Hilary's 
brother,  who  is  eight  years  older,  was  on  his 
own,  and  a  final  stroke  of  bad  luck  helped  to 
make  up  Judy's  mind.  "I  was  really  torn;  my 
marriage  had  fallen  apart,  and  then  I  lost  my 
job,"  Judy  says.  "So  I  said,  "OK— let's  go  to 
California!'" 

For  the  first  couple  of  months.  Judy  and 
Hilary  lived  out  of  the  car  they  had  borrowed 
from  Judy's  sister.  "We  found  a  button  that 
said,  'Working  Actress,'  and  we  pinned  it  on 
the  visor  of  the  Oldsmobile,"  Judy  says.  "We 
would  rub  it  for  luck.  I  always  told  Hilary, 
'You  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be.'" 

A  friend  whose  house  was  on  the  market 
let  them  bathe  there  at  night  and  sleep  on 
the  floor  in  their  sleeping  bags.  During  the 
day,  Judy  would  stand  at  a  pay  phone  with 
rolls  of  quarters,  calling  agents  and  begging 
them  to  see  her  daughter.  After  countless 
brush-offs,  one  finally  agreed,  and  Hilary's 
career  began  with  television  jobs.  Although 
those  times  were  hard,  Judy's  eyes  sparkle 
when  she  talks  about  them.  "We  had  noth- 
ing." she  says,  "but  what  an  adventure!" 

Since  then  Hilary's  career  has  exceeded 
their  wildest  dreams,  and  even  with  two 
Oscars  in  hand,  she's  still  working  to  expand 
her  opportunities.  "Academy  Awards  don't  re- 
ally solve  anything,"  says  Richard  LaGraven- 
ese,  who  plans  to  begin  shooting  PS,  I  Love 
You  this  fall.  "You  still  have  to  direct  and 
control  your  career,  and  Hilary  is  much  more 
involved  in  doing  that  now.  She's  got  decades 
and  decades  of  great  roles  ahead  of  her.  be- 
cause of  what  she  goes  after." 

Swank  is  also  trying  to  grow  as  a  person 
by  reaching  out  to  others— a  difficult  exercise 
in  trust  for  someone  accustomed  to  handling 
her  problems  in  private.  "I  think  the  biggest 
lesson  for  me  was  allowing  myself  to  open 
up  to  friends  and  say,  'I  need  your  help.'" 
she  says.  "To  allow  them  to  be  there  for  me— 
that  has  brought  me  a  lot  of  relief,  and  a  lot 
of  joy.  To  know  you  can  count  on  people, 
to  break  out  of  those  habits  where  you  say, 
'You  can  only  rely  on  yourself— it's  been  a 
big  lesson  for  me,  but  a  scary  one." 

In  that  context,  Swank's  current  plan  to 
spend  a  month  alone  in  India  might  appear 
to  be  an  odd  choice,  but  it  makes  sense  to 
her.  "I've  always  wanted  to  go  to  India,  and 
it  just  seemed  like  the  perfect  fit  right  now." 
she  says.  "When  I  go  to  my  favorite  restau- 
rant, the  paparazzi  sit  there  with  their  cam- 
eras up  to  the  glass.  It's  so  violating,  and  I 
need  to  get  away.  I  asked  myself,  What  is  it 
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that  'sow?  I  need  to  get  away. 

rent  to  run  from  my 
ieeli-  India  to  get  back  in 

to>  .h  wu.  ;  nportant  in  life.  I  just 

:o  get  out  of  myself,  and  try  to  be  of 
service  to  other  people  I'm  going  to  volun- 
teer: they  put  you  in  some  completely  rural 
place  where  you're  needed.  All  I  know  is  that 
I'm  living  in  a  hut  and  I  need  a  lot  of  mos- 
quito repellent  and  I  had  to  get  a  lot  of  really 
painful  shots  and  it's  1 15  to  120  degrees  and 
I  shouldn't  drink  the  water  if  it  doesn't  have 
a  sealed  top.  There's  nothing  I  would  want 
to  do  more  right  now.  I  am  so  excited!" 

While  that  might  not  sound  like  most 
movie  stars'  idea  of  a  good  time,  Swank  has 
always  been  ready  to  go  for  it.  "I  was  jump- 
ing out  of  planes,  skydiving,  when  I  was  16," 
she  says.  "I'm  taking  life  for  all  its  worth! 
You  only  live  once." 

Her  bags  are  already  packed,  i'm  back 
to  being  homeless,"  Swank  says.  "Some- 
thing I  know  well." 

She  grins.  "Back  to  the  basics." 


A.  pie  of  weeks  into  her  trip.  Swank 
tel  rones  to  update  me.  She  is  staying 
in  Palampur,  in  northern  India,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  idex,  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
partners  with  grassroots  groups  to  assist  com- 
munity projects.  Her  bed  is  a  plank  with  a  mat 
on  it:  her  bathroom  has  only  cold  water;  her 
toilet  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  "And  yes,  there's 
lots  of  bugs."  she  says. 

In  the  mornings.  Swank  works  as  a  teach- 
ing assistant  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
where  28  children,  aged  4  to  13.  sit  on  the 
floor  with  boards,  sticks,  and  ink,  trying  to 
learn  the  English  alphabet.  In  the  afternoons, 
she  helps  out  at  an  orphanage  that  houses  23 
children,  aged  4  to  16.  "They  have  one  wom- 
an to  tend  them:  she's  a  paraplegic  who  is  sick 
right  now  and  can't  get  out  of  bed,"  Swank 
says.  "Someone  comes  in  to  cook  them  a 
meal  at  night,  but  other  than  that,  they  make 
their  meals  on  their  own.  These  kids  have  no 
one.  It's  so  rewarding  to  be  with  them,  and 
it's  also  really  sad.  You  hug  them,  and  when 
you  let  go,  they  grab  your  arm  and  put  it  back 
around  them." 

She  is  particularly  disturbed  about  condi- 
tions for  women  in  India,  and  we  talk  for  a 


few  moments  about  the  practice  of  aborting 
females  and  killing  girl  children.  "I  know  i 
can't  fix  it,"  she  says,  "but  this  country  ne 
a  lot  of  help." 

The  next  day.  she  calls  again,  thrilled 
an  experience  she  has  just  had.  Every  eve 
as  she  goes  for  a  run,  a  little  girl  has  watch 
from  the  side  of  the  road.  "Today  she  st 
running  along  beside  me,  talking  to  me  in 
di."  Swank  reports.  "I  have  no  idea  what  sh 
saying.  She  points  to  my  headphones  and  sa 
"Song!"  So  I  give  her  one  of  my  headphon 
and  she  runs  with  me  for  about  a  mile, 
song  that  was  playing  was  U2's  "One."' 

On  the  line  from  Palampur  to  New  Yo 
we  try  to  remember  the  lyrics: 

One  love,  one  blood,  one  life. 
You  got  to  do  what  you  should. 
One  life  with  each  other: 
Sisters,  brothers. 
One  life,  but  we're  not  the  same. 
We  get  to  carry  each  other. 

"To  me.  that's  what  it's  about."  Swank  say 
"It  just  reminds  me  not  to  take  the  thing* 
I  have— my  loved  ones,  my  freedom— fo^b 
granted.  Especially  my  freedom."  D 
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continued  from  page  M2  people,  many 
with  their  hands  out,  lining  the  sides  of  the 
road.  Spurred  by  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
work  in  the  flower  industry,  they  pour  in 
by  train  and  bus  and  on  foot.  "In  1990  the 
population  of  Naivasha  was  35,000;  by  2002 
it  was  nearly  300,000,"  says  the  Nairobi 
writer  Parselelo  Kantai.  "The  people  who 
showed  up  in  those  years  were  mostly  from 
western  Kenya,  around  the  Lake  Victoria  re- 
gion, which  has  among  the  country's  highest 
levels  of  poverty."  A  lucky  few  find  work  on 
the  flower  farms,  which  hire  mostly  women, 
who,  according  to  published  reports,  work 
excruciatingly  long  hours  for  exceedingly  low 
pay— approximately  $3  a  day.  Some  are  pro- 
vided with  minimal  barracks-style  housing 
adjacent  to  the  hothouses.  Many  of  the  other 
migrants  pour  into  Karagita.  a  mushroom- 
ing slum  cr  dirt  streets  and  corrugated-tin 
roofs  on  Moi  South  Lake  Road  a  mile  from 
Joan's  farm.  The  inhabitants  abandon  their 


tribal  values  in  the  frantic  race  for  a  piece  of 
dirt  to  call  their  own,  and  one  local  tells  me. 
"There  are  so  many  guns  the  police  won't  go 
in."  Failing  to  find  work,  a  large  number  of 
the  indigent  men  turn  to  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  they  know,  fishing. 

Because  of  dwindling  stocks,  fishing  on 
Lake  Naivasha  is  carefully  regulated. 
Fishermen  must  be  licensed,  and  there  are 
limits  on  the  number  of  licenses  issued  and 
on  the  size  and  quantity  of  fish  that  may  be 
caught.  Seasonal  fishing  bans  have  been  put 
into  effect.  But  the  illegal  fishermen,  called 
poachers,  who  can't  afford  food— much  less 
a  fishing  license— know  no  boundaries.  They 
plunder  the  lake  with  increasingly  smaller- 
mesh  nets  and  flower-farm  hothouse  sheet- 
ing, which  snare  not  only  fish  but  also  their 
eggs,  disrupting  the  natural  growing  cycle, 
depriving  the  fish  eagles  of  food,  and  launch- 
ing an  ecological  chain  reaction.  "The  kind  of 
person  involved  in  poaching  isn't  a  one-theme 
criminal,"  says  Tom  Cholmondeley.  Hiding  in 
the  papyrus  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  in  order 
to  trap  animals  for  their  meat,  they  camp 
out  and  set  fires  and  destroy  the  papyrus,  the 
lake's  natural  filter.  "If  you  don't  challenge 
them,  they'll  take  every  fish  and  every  ani- 
mal." says  honorary  Kenya  Wildlife  Services 
warden  Barry  Gaymer.  "You  can't  blame 
them.  These  guys  have  nothing.  Not  only 
them,  but  the  next  thousand  behind  them." 

"Naivasha  is  the  perfect  microcosm  for 
the  larger  picture  of  Kenya:  lawlessness, 
poverty,  collapsing  infrastructure,  corrup- 


tion, abuse  on  all  levels— the  sad  story  of 
displaced  society  where  money  talks."  sa; 
Dodo  Cunningham-Reid.  whose  lodge  o 
the  lake.  Hippo  Point,  is  a  favorite  of  upscal 
travelers  and  stars  such  as  Lauren  Huttoi 
and  Angelina  Jolie,  who  shot  parts  of  th 
second  Tomb  Raider  film  here.  "If  consum-  3 
ers  in  Europe  knew  the  misery  caused  by  oi 
rose,  they  wouldn't  buy  it." 

Turning  off  Moi  South  Lake  Road  and: 
onto  the  drive  to  Joan's  farm  is  like  finding  an;  a 
oasis  in  hell.  After  driving  down  a  long  road,  i 
you  pass  the  "camp."  the  servants'  quartc 
that  housed  Joan's  staff,  including  budding) 
local  naturalists,  and  enter  what  explorer  Ew- 
art  S.  Grogan.  on  his  famous  walk  from  Cape 
Town  to  Cairo,  which  he  completed  in  1900. 
proclaimed  the  most  beautiful  homesite  in 
all  of  Africa.  Standing  on  Joan's  terrace,  you 
can  watch  an  amazing  procession  of  crested 
cranes  and  other  birds.  Thomson's  gazelles, . 
waterbuck.  maybe  a  python  or  a  giraffe,  and. 
at  night,  some  hippopotamuses,  all  of  which 
seem  to  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  places 
left  w  ith  direct  access  to  the  lake. 

She  always  got  along  better  with  animals 
than  with  people,  everyone  says,  and  you  can 
see  that  in  Joan  and  Alan's  films,  which  fea- 
ture appearances  by  animals  they  adopted:  i 
Sally,  the  orphaned  hippo  that  would  eat  f 
out  of  Joan's  hand:  Chekky.  the  displaced  i 
porcupine  that  would  shake  its  quills  in  greet-  I 
ing;  Rufus.  the  crippled  bushbuck  that  would  t 
stand  by  Joan  at  the  sink  as  she  chopped  veg-  t 
etables  for  dinner— none  of  them  pets  but  just  i 
recuperating  visitors  until  they  could  make  I 
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ir  way  once  again  in  the  wild.  "She  was  the 
cnowledged  expert  on  raising  orphaned  an- 
als,"  says  Joan's  neighbor  Lady  Sarah  Ed- 
rds,  the  wife  of  Lord  Andrew  Enniskillen. 
i  chairman  of  the  Lake  Naivasha  Riparian 
sociation.  a  group  of  local  white  landown- 

who  manage  the  lake.  "People  all  over 
st  Africa  would  bring  her  wounded  ani- 
ils  to  mend  and  then  release,  if  possible." 
Living  alone  on  the  lake.  Joan  opened 

land  even  more  out  of  her  lifelong  devo- 
n  to  wildlife.  "Some  people  just  see  a  few 
imals  in  a  bit  of  bush,"  she  told  the  Nai- 
5i  writer  Mike  Eldon  in  1992.  "But  I've 
veloped  this  place  into  a  sort  of  miniature 
asai  Mara,  preserving  the  environment 
rough  animals  that  would  be  together  in 
;  wild."  The  noted  filmmaker  Vicky  Stone 
ys,  "She  contained  herself  so  much,  but 
hind  that  was  such  a  huge  commitment  to 
rything  that  belongs  to  the  natural  world, 
nost  to  the  extent  that  you  feel  that  she's 
mpletely  part  of  the  natural  world." 

n  the  late  1980s  a  research  team  sponsored 

by  Earthwatch  Institute,  the  global  envi- 
nment  charity,  arrived  in  the  area  to  begin 

ongoing  study  of  Lake  Naivasha.  Focus- 
g  much  of  his  team's  research  activities  on 

an's  farm.  Dr.  David  Harper,  senior  lec- 
rer  at  the  University  of  Leicester,  eventually 

ve  Joan  a  prognosis  she  probably  already 
tew:  if  restraints  weren't  instituted,  the  lake 
3uld  get  progressively  shallower  and  smaller. 
>day.  Harper  says,  "The  lake  has  about  five 
ars'  life  left  in  it  in  its  present  state  if  people 
Sn't  do  something  to  restore  the  damage," 
eaning  that  the  fish  populations  will  be  seri- 
lsly  reduced  and  the  flower  farmers,  as  well 
■•  much  of  the  animal  life,  will  move  on.  "She 
erally  saw  the  lake  deteriorating  on  a  daily 
isis,  and  she  was  particularly  upset  over  the 
ilure  of  the  authorities  to  reverse  the  deterio- 
ition,"  says  Harper. 

Watching  the  encroaching  mass  of  white 
lastic  sheeting  and  finding  the  skeletal 
limal  remains  discarded  by  the  desperate 
mies  of  lawless  men  who  were  camping  on 
tr  land,  seining  the  lake's  fish,  and  snaring 
er  animals,  quiet,  reserved  Joan,  who  was 
nown  for  her  gentle  demeanor,  must  have 
ttered  the  word  she  reserved  for  emergen- 
es.  the  word  people  say  she  employed  after 
eing  stung  by  a  scorpion,  bitten  by  a  hippo, 
nd  spit  upon  by  a  cobra:  "Oh!" 

Who  would  take  a  stand?  Not  the  govern- 
lent,  flush  from  the  flower  industry,  one  of 
le  greatest  economic  boons  since  Kenya 
ained  its  independence,  in  1963.  The  local 
■■isheries  Department,  housed  in  a  Quonset 
ut,  rarely  even  has  gas  for  its  vehicles,  much 
;ss  resources  to  fight  the  lake's  frequently 
rmed  and  dangerous  bands  of  poachers.  "It 
;  widely  known  that  Kenya  is  full  of  corrup- 
lon  at  all  levels,  so  you  don't  know  if  officials 
n  the  Fisheries  Department  were  part  of  the 


poaching  or  just  turning  a  blind  eye,"  says  one 
observer.  Many  members  of  the  Lake  Naiva- 
sha Riparian  Association  are  either  flower 
farmers  or  landowners  who  lease  to  flower 
farms.  "There  are  some  members  who  would 
probably  admit  to  being  primarily  concerned 
with  the  value  of  their  land  and  the  amount 
of  freshwater  available  for  their  economic 
activities,"  Lord  Enniskillen  has  said.  "No- 
body likes  to  stand  out!"  one  resident  told  me 
of  the  country  where  standing  out  is  consid- 
ered a  suicidal  gesture,  tantamount  to  draw- 
ing a  target  on  your  back. 

"It's  so  much  talk,  talk,  talk,  meetings, 
meetings,  meetings,  but  so  little  actually  gets 
done!."  Joan  complained  to  Ian  Parker  after 
one  Riparian  Association  meeting. 

Around  1997.  when  fish  poaching  was  at 
its  peak,  with  hundreds  of  human  silhouettes 
casting  nets  and  wreaking  havoc,  a  group  of 
poachers  came  walking  up  from  the  lake  onto 
Joan's  farm  trying  to  scam  her  by  selling  her 
the  old  water  pipe  from  her  own  pump,  which 
they'd  dredged  up  on  her  property. 

"She  bought  the  pipe,  and  while  the  men 
were  there  she  started  telling  them  that 
poaching,  their  method  of  fishing,  was  the 
wrong  way  of  doing  it,  and  she  persuaded 
them  to  become  legal  fishermen,"  says  Joan's 
neighbor  Sarah  Higgins.  She  paid  for  a  boat, 
helped  them  get  licenses,  and  began  educat- 
ing them  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  lake.  "But  the  illegal  poachers  were  still 
out  there,  and  the  fish  stock  really  dropped." 

The  Task  Force 

Joan  could  rehabilitate  a  skunk,  teach  a 
porcupine  to  shake  its  quills,  and  house- 
train  a  hippo.  So  why  couldn't  she  reform  a 
poacher?  An  idea  bubbled  up:  since  poachers 
know  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  why  not  fight 
poachers  with  poachers?  She  soon  turned  a 
larger  group  of  poachers  into  licensed  fisher- 
men and  gave  them  a  mission:  to  prevent 
poaching  on  Lake  Naivasha  by  any  means 
necessary.  "She  had  first  employed  a  number 
of  men  to  protect  the  lake  in  front  of  her  prop- 
erty, but  then  it  became  more  than  that,"  says 
Barry  Gaymer.  "She  ended  up  with  15  men, 
with  the  full  backing  of  the  government  and 
the  director  of  the  Fisheries  Department,  and 
she  was  curbing  and  patrolling  poaching  on 
the  whole  lake:  15  men,  a  boat,  an  outboard 
engine,  and  it  was  called  the  Task  Force." 

She  took  the  idea  to  Lord  Enniskillen,  who 
lives  on  1,600  acres  of  lakefront  in  the  vast 
and  storied  former  home  of  Kiki  Preston,  a 
Whitney  heiress.  "It  was  her  initiative,  her 
idea,  and  it  coincided  entirely  with  the  associ- 
ation's management  plan,"  Enniskillen  tells 
me  as  we  sit  with  his  wife  on  their  terrace. 
They  and  many  others  warned  Joan  that  she 
was  entering  dangerous  territory.  But  no- 
body could  deny  that  her  idea  was,  as  Tom 
Cholmondeley  says,  "fantastic!  Everyone  al- 
lowed these  people  access  onto  their  land. 


and  the  police  would  process  anyone  they 
caught,  and  the  Fisheries  Department  and 
Kenya  Wildlife  Services  Department  were 
asked  to  advise  on  every  aspect  of  the  law." 
But  few  Riparian  members  wanted  to  pay  for 
the  initiative  or  to  get  personally  involved. 

"Each  man  was  paid  4,500  shillings  [$62] 
a  month,  all  by  Joan,"  says  Barry  Gaymer. 
who  occasionally  accompanied  the  Task 
Force  on  its  raids.  Hiding  in  the  papyrus,  the 
Task  Force  would  bolt  out  into  the  waist-deep 
water  and  pounce  on  poachers  who,  "drunk 
on  kumi-kumi  [home  brew]  or  high  on  bangi 
[pot],"  according  to  Gaymer,  wouldn't  even 
have  time  to  raise  their  machetes  in  defense. 
"We'd  whip  them,  beat  them,  yelling  abuse," 
says  Gaymer,  showing  me  a  photograph  of 
the  Task  Force  victoriously  huddling  around 
a  tarp  filled  with  fat  fish,  tangles  of  illegal 
nets,  a  confiscated  boat,  and  trapping  imple- 
ments. "The  Task  Force  carried  stays— like 
pickax  handles— that  you  clobber  people 
with,  which,  in  this  case,  was  quite  necessary, 
because  the  fish  poachers  weren't  averse  to 
pulling  knives,"  says  Cholmondeley.  "They're 
real  desperadoes." 

Unassuming  Joan  Root,  in  her  color- 
coordinated  shirts  and  bandannas,  had  un- 
leashed a  hurricane. 

When  I  ask  one  Lake  Naivasha  landowner 
and  his  wife  if  the  cure  was  more  violent  than 
the  crime,  he  hands  me  a  thick  and  wicked 
whip.  "That's  hippo  skin,"  he  says.  "It  hurts. 
The  only  thing  these  people  respect  is  fear. 
The  only  way  we  can  live  here  is  by  having 
them  fear  us." 

"For  the  Kikuyu  the  closest  word  to  respect 
is  'I  fear  you,' "  adds  his  wife. 

"Desperate  measures  for  desperate  times," 
says  Cholmondeley  as  he  drives  me  across  his 
vast  acreage,  where  fat  warthogs  run  in  circles 
and  where  poachers  can  find  plenty  of  places 
to  hide.  "This  is  not  particularly  a  racial 
threat."  he  says  of  Joan's  shooting  and  other 
recent  violence.  "I  think  it  is  just  bad  guys 
against  guys  with  any  cash.  This  isn't  a  coun- 
try that  is  loaded  with  A.TM.'s.  This  is  why 
people  generally  carry  cash."  He  says  he  has 
heard  that  for  10,000  shillings,  or  about  $135, 
you  can  buy  an  assassin,  "a  bloke  with  a  gun 
and  10  bullets."  In  April  2005,  Cholmondeley 
was  arrested  but  never  prosecuted  after  he 
had  shot  a  plainclothes  Masai  game  warden 
whom,  he  later  explained,  he  had  mistaken 
for  a  thief  on  his  land.  In  May  of  this  year,  en- 
countering a  group  he  insists  were  poachers, 
who  had  bows  and  arrows  and  a  pack  of  dogs 
and  were  hauling  an  impala  across  his  land, 
Cholmondeley  took  aim  again.  He  killed  a 
black  man  who  worked  as  a  stonemason,  and 
has  been  jailed  and  charged  with  murder. 

"I  came  across  the  Task  Force  when  I  met 
a  so-called  poacher  named  Joseph  Ouma." 
says  Parselelo  Kantai.  "One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  back  from  the  lake,  he  runs  into  this 
bunch  of  people.  They  accost  him  without 
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the  shit  out  of  him.  and  leave 

I  [e  eventually  died  back  in  his 

parti}  because  of  his  wounds 

of  neglect.  He  couldn't 

pay  [for  medical  care].  It's  a  typical  Naivasha 

story  He  told  us  he  was  beaten  by  the  Task 

Force,  and  he  could  only  remember  one  name 

in  particular:  a  guy  named  Chege." 

6T  Te  was  a  wily  Kikuyu."  says  Joan's  friend 
XI  and  former  tenant  Annabelle  Thorn  of 
David  Chege.  A  resident  of  the  Karagita  slum. 
Chege  was  a  polygamist  with  two  wives  and 
four  children.  He  came  to  fish  poaching  from 
a  series  of  aborted  jobs,  including  changing 
flats  on  trucks  and  working  on  a  wildlife  ref- 
uge. He  had  been  a  poacher  on  various  parts 
of  the  lake  before  finding  his  meal  ticket  with 
Joan.  "Chege  was  after  the  main  chance,"  says 
Sarah  Higgins.  "He  was  a  rough  diamond,  a 
very  forceful,  bright  guy.  effective  at  his  job, 
really  driven,  fairly  athletic,  about  five  foot 
eight."  says  Cholmondeley.  "When  he  was 
leading  the  Task  Force,  he  was  obviously  the 
leader  of  the  gang." 

The  consummate  poacher,  Chege  quickly 
gained  the  respect  of  the  Riparian  Associa- 
tion, of  the  authorities,  and.  most  important, 
of  Joan  Root.  "Chege  knew  all  the  tricks." 
says  Sarah  Higgins.  He  knew  when,  where, 
and  how  the  poachers  worked.  He  knew 
how  to  snag  the  nets  they  hid  just  below  the 
water's  surface,  and  he  knew  how  to  get  in 
the  first  punch.  "He  brought  in  an  enormous 
amount  of  illegal  nets,  boats,  and  poachers," 
Higgins  says.  Because  the  local  branch  of  the 
Kenya  Fisheries  Department  has  very  little 
funding,  Joan  was  on  call  day  and  night,  sup- 
plying money  and  mobile  phones,  driving  the 
men  to  raids,  and  transporting  poachers  to 
the  authorities.  "If  Chege  was  out  at  three  in 
the  morning,  Joan  was  out  ringing  the  police, 
getting  a  vehicle  organized,  or  using  her  own 
vehicle."  says  Higgins. 

Joan  Root  stood  out,  as  did  David  Chege, 
who  soon  replaced  his  torn  T-shirts  and 
moldy  swimming  trunks  with  mitumba  cloth- 
ing, the  secondhand  apparel  that  arrives  in 
Africa  by  the  bale.  He  took  Joan's  maid  as 
his  second  wife,  a  badge  of  honor  in  a  coun- 
try where  status  is  gauged  by  the  number  of 
wives  a  man  has,  and  returned  to  poaching, 
although  a  much  subtler  form  of  it.  "His  lead- 
ership was  not  good."  Task  Force  member 
Emanuel  Okumi  Mukhasa  tells  me.  "We  were 
given  money  to  catch  poachers,  but  he  would 
just  go  to  the  bar.  Spending.  Drinking. ...  He 
loved  women  so  much!" 

He  was  equally  duplicitous  with  poachers, 
according  to  police,  confiscating  their  boats 
and  selling  them  for  his  own  profit,  and  tak- 
ing bribes  from  some  to  allow  them  to  contin- 
ue poaching.  He  was  also  constantly  in  trou- 


ble. .  ged  with  crimes  he  contended  were 
setur  «  poachers  seeking  to  frame  him. 
In  a  (  where  crime  and  corruption 

were  rampant,  however.  Joan  could  overlook 
Chege 's  problems  with  the  law.  especially  in 
light  ol  hii  near  eradication  of  fish  poaching 
on  Lake  Naivasha.  She  hired  a  lawyer  for 
him.  and  for  a  while  satisfied  his  escalating 
cycle  of  need,  buying  him  first  a  bike,  then  a 
motorcycle,  then  a  pickup.  theQ,  once  he  had 
married  her  house  girl,  a  sliver  of  land  in  the 
Karagita  slum.  She  also  paid  for  his  children's 
education  and  even  lent  his  brother  80,000 
shillings  (SI, 100)  to  buy  a  plot  in  the  slum,  to 
which  she  retained  the  title  deed. 

Joan's  friends  begged  her  to  distance  her- 
self from  the  Task  Force  and  take  a  break 
from  Naivasha.  But  while  they  were  success- 
ful in  getting  her  to  agree  to  funnel  the  mem- 
bers' salaries  through  the  Riparian  Associa- 
tion, Joan  refused  to  back  off  or  leave.  She 
made  exceptions  for  a  few  important  expedi- 
tions: helping  to  conduct  the  elephant  census 
across  Africa  with  Iain  Douglas-Hamilton: 
cataloguing  prehistoric  stone  art  in  Algeria 
and  Chad  with  the  authority  in  that  field,  Da- 
vid Coulson:  flying  thousands  of  hours  over 
the  Serengeti  and  Masai  Mara  to  take  aerial 
counts  of  elephants  and  buffalo  with  noted 
naturalist  Holly  Dublin,  who  calls  Joan  "one 
of  the  great  unsung  heroines  of  our  time."  But 
she  felt  she  was  most  needed  at  home.  "Her 
land  was  completely  her  reason  to  live,"  says 
Annabelle  Thorn. 

For  a  while,  she  was  winning;  poaching 
had  dropped,  and  the  fish  population  was  ris- 
ing. One  triumphant  day  in  2004,  Joan,  the 
Task  Force,  and  members  of  the  Riparian 
Association  gathered  a  huge  pile  of  hundreds 
of  nets  they'd  confiscated,  poured  gas  over  it, 
and  made  a  ceremonial  bonfire. 

"The  balance  of  power  had  turned  com- 
pletely in  their  favor."  says  Tom  Cholmonde- 
ley, who  once  watched  the  Task  Force  chase  a 
poacher  into  a  swamp,  from  which  they  later 
pulled  his  buffalo-mauled  remains.  Then  the 
tide  turned  against  them,  however,  not  be- 
cause of  the  poachers,  but  because  of  the 
bureaucrats. 

In  January  2005  a  new  head  of  the  local 
Fisheries  Department  arrived  in  Naiva- 
sha, a  young  woman  who  would  stay  just 
long  enough  to  cut  off  all  support  for  the 
Task  Force.  Joan  sought  help  from  the  Lake 
Naivasha  Growers  Group,  a  committee  of 
flower  farmers,  who  turned  her  down  flat. 
She  called  Lord  Enniskillen.  "Not  immedi- 
ately helpful  to  me."  she  wrote  in  her  diary. 
The  authorities  warned  her,  she  wrote,  that 
her  Task  Force  had  returned  to  poaching  and 
that  David  Chege,  with  his  newfound  status 
and  wealth,  was  boozing  with  friends  on  the 
police  force.  "Policeman  . . .  drunk  in  bar. 
told  . . .  that  Chege  . . .  planned  with  thieves 
to  rob  me."  Joan  wrote.  One  investigator, 


according  to  her  diary,  afraid  to  visit  Joai  f: 
farm  without  a  bodyguard,  reported  th  F 
Task  Force  members  were  robbing  people  % 
night,  adding.  "Chege  had  a  gun." 

Chege  was  only  one  of  Joan's  problem  *■■ 
Horror  and  hopelessness  were  closing  in  t  v 
all  sides:  the  imperiled  lake  in  her  back 
the  desperate  multitudes  all  around.  Her  d 
ry  became  filled  with  despair:  sleepless  night  t  - 
staff  betrayals,  neighbors  getting  robbed  a 
shot,  and.  always,  the  insatiable  needs  of  blac 
Naivasha.  "Isaac  came  to  request  loan  to  b>  I 
donkey  to  cart  water."  reads  one  diary  entr  t 
"Gave  him  a  lecture  about  having  seven  ch  t 
dren  but  loaned  him  7,000  [shillings,  or  S9  k- 
for  a  start."  Leopards  killed  her  Thomsor  i 
gazelles.  Masai  tribesmen  sent  her  and  oth  0 
white  landowners  menacing  letters  saying  th  % 
they  should  "vacate  Naivasha"— which  tf  i 
tribe  still  claims  to  own— and  her  increasing  I 
undisciplined  Task  Force  was  falling  apart,   fl 

She  reduced  the  number  of  men  in  th  f 
force,  then  shut  it  down  completely.  Havin  ( 
become  outcasts  in  their  community,  moi  -• 
Task  Force  members  couldn't  find  new  jobfi  k 
so  they  pressured  Joan  for  help.  She  employe  6 
as  many  as  possible  on  her  farm,  bought  otl  ll 
ers  bikes,  lent  still  others  money.  But  it  wa  ni 
never  enough.  Several,  including  Chegt  It 
threatened  to  sue  her  for  overtime  pay.  Whels 
she  got  him  and  his  second  wife  jobs  on  heir 
friend  Daphne  Sheldrick's  wildlife  trust  i  k 
Tsavo  East  National  Park,  she  mistakenl  h 
believed  her  problems  with  him  were  over.  •  ft 

"Chege  went  from  leader  of  the  Tas  b 
Force  to  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  Tsavo.  wher  ta 
he  was  eventually  fired,"  says  Barry  Gayme  11 
"He  came  back  to  Naivasha  with  nothing  i 
do."  After  Joan  cut  off  her  support,  Chegi  i 
was  reduced  to  driving  a  motor-scooter  ta>  la 
through  the  dirt  streets  of  the  Karagita  slum  t 
"He  had  been  walking  around  like  a  tin  goo  d 
and  then  he  was  nothing,"  says  Gayme:  I 
"Chege  was  a  madaraka  ndogo,  a  little  mai  I 
with  a  little  power,  but  he  thinks  he's  a  king,'  n 
adds  Parselelo  Kantai.  "It's  not  a  lot  of  mon  i 
ey  you're  giving  someone  like  Chege,  but  it' t 
a  lot  of  power.  And  when  you  yank  them  ou 
of  the  gravy  train,  boom!" 

The  End  of  Joan 

One  night  about  three  a.m.  last  September 
Joan  Root  heard  voices  outside  her  bed 
room  window. 

"Mama,  fungua  mlango." 

Mama,  open  the  door. 

That  time  she  was  lucky.  Someone  threv 
a  brick  through  her  living-room  window  anc 
stole  her  cell  phone,  but  she  escaped  out  the 
back  door.  That  was  not  the  first  incident 
however.  The  previous  year  she  had  beer 
carjacked  and  had  received  threatening  tex" 
messages  on  her  cell  phone,  but  she  refusec 
to  leave.  "Oh,  it's  fine  now!"  she  would  assure 
friends  after  each  frightening  incident. 

The  landowners  around  the  lake  hired  a  se- 
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*  rity  firm,  headed  by  John  Sutton,  who  lived 

Joan's  guest  cottage.  After  the  burglary 

September,  Sutton  had  had  steel  doors  in- 

illed  on  each  side  of  Joan's  bedroom,  which 

^already  had  bars  on  the  windows.  Still,  she 

ouldn't  leave,  not  after  receiving  increasingly 

$  Teatening  text  messages,  not  even  when  an 

d  formant  allegedly  leaked  news  that  a  gang 

1  is  going  to  "do"  Joan  on  December  31,  a 

a  ite  that  was  later  reset  for  January  13. 

la  i  January  13  was  a  Friday.  The  previous 

!)  brmy  day  had  cleared  into  a  bright,  moonlit 

1  ght.  "My  alarm  went  off,"  Joan  had  written 

i  her  diary  the  month  before,  noting  that  her 

I  hce  had  been  cut  and  poachers  had  stran- 

ed  a  waterbuck,  but  her  guards  were  alert 

id  ready  for  intruders.  "Pleased  to  see  all  my 

laps  armed  with  pangas,  rungus  [machetes 

fid  knobkerries]."  But  Joan's  watchmen 

dn't  spring  into  action  that  night  when 

ley  saw  three  men  walk  down  her  drive  at 

30  a.m.  In  this  land  of  the  lawless,  it's  against 

e  law  for  guards  to  have  guns.  Armed  with 

achetes,  her  new  Somali  security  team  only 

funded  the  panic  alarm.  "They  could  not 

ce  these  killers,"  say  police.  The  three  men 

alked  straight  through  the  orphaned- 

nimal  pen  outside  Joan's  bedroom.  Passing 

le  tortoises  with  their  cracked  shell  plates, 

le  blind  bushbuck,  the  recuperating  zorilla, 

r  African  striped  skunk,  and  various  other 

nimals  on  the  mend,  they  walked  up  to  Joan's 

vo  bedroom  windows.  John  Sutton  was  on  a 

b  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  when  his  cell 

hone  rang.  "It  was  Joan,"  he  tells  me  as  we 

and  on  the  spot  where  the  gunmen  fired  the 

K-47.  "She  said,  'John,  they're  back!'" 

"O.K.,  turn  off  your  light,  get  on  the  floor, 

nd  get  into  the  bathroom,"  he  told  her.  She 

ad  been  through  this  before.  Many  years  ear- 

er  in  Nairobi.  Joan  was  alone  late  one  night 

ihen  an  intruder  with  a  machete  stormed 

ito  her  bedroom.  "She  thought.  What  would 

|  do  in  the  bush  if  this  was  some  lions  attack- 

ig  me?"  remembers  Vicky  Stone.  "So  she 

tood  up  on  her  bed,  held  her  duvet  as  wide 

s  she  could,  and  just  went  forward  at  him, 

oaring  like  a  lion.  Where  she  pulled  that 

[mount  of  courage  out  of  I  have  no  idea.  But 

he  basically  frightened  him  off."  Now,  caged 

ietween  steel  doors,  with  bullets  flying,  she 

ras  reduced  to  cowering  and  then  crawling. 

After  he'd  mobilized  his  troops,  Sutton 
ays,  Joan  called  him  back.  "She  was  sobbing, 
nd  I  heard  someone  repeatedly  shouting  out- 
ide  her  window,  'Mama,  fungua  mlangor" 
then  he  heard  so  many  gunshots  he  mistook 
hem  at  first  for  someone  banging  on  the  steel 
ecurity  doors.  Later  someone  takes  me  into 
he  bedroom,  whose  walls  are  still  riddled 
vith  bullet  holes,  and  shows  me  where  Joan 
:rawled  across  the  floor  to  her  bathroom,  leav- 
ng  a  trail  of  blood.  "She  was  saying,  'John, 
ielp,'  and  then  her  voice  faded  away,"  Sutton 
emembers,  while  the  intruders  shouted  in 
Swahili,  "Open  the  door!  Open  the  door!" 


By  the  time  police  and  security  arrived, 
the  gang  was  gone,  the  servants  were  crying, 
and  the  blind  bushbuck  in  the  pen  was  shell- 
shocked.  Joan  Root— hit  by  at  least  three 
bullets— was  dead. 

6T  t  was  chaos,"  says  one  of  the  first  neigh- 
Abors  to  arrive  on  the  murder  scene,  at 
two  a.m.  "The  house  had  not  been  entered, 
but  the  bedroom  windows  were  shot  out,  and 
the  lace  curtains  were  blackened  by  the  AK," 
says  a  local  naturalist,  who  flew  over  from 
his  farm  across  the  lake.  "People  were  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  bedroom  doors,  which 
they  couldn't,  because  of  the  steel  doors," 
says  another  neighbor.  "So  they  were  trying 
to  crawl  through  the  windows.  Then  they 
saw  the  blood." 

By  the  time  Alan  Root  arrived  by  heli- 
copter that  morning  along  with  a  squadron 
of  friends  who  landed  their  planes  on  Joan's 
airstrip,  the  police  had  finished  their  exami- 
nation of  the  crime  scene.  The  empty  casings 
had  been  collected  and  the  windows  dusted 
for  fingerprints.  After  a  look  around.  Alan  lo- 
cated one  bullet  lodged  in  the  wall  and  anoth- 
er in  the  floorboard.  He  and  Barry  Gaymer 
crawled  underneath  Joan's  bed  to  retrieve 
another  shell  and  handed  all  three  over  to 
the  police.  Since  no  gun  could  be  found,  the 
investigation  might  have  ended  there.  Then 
Gaymer  had  a  suggestion:  get  Chief  Inspector 


Baucis.  "A  bloodhound!  Super!,"  Naivasha 
police  chief  Simon  Kiragu  tells  me  with  an 
exuberant  smile  in  his  bright-blue  office  near 
the  Karagita  slum,  assuring  me  that  justice 
will  be  done  in  the  Joan  Root  case,  primarily 
because  of  the  work  of  the  celebrated  dog. 

At  8:30  a.m.,  Chief  Inspector  Baucis,  flown 
in  from  a  nearby  ranch  by  one  of  Joan's  friends, 
was  led  to  the  perpetrators'  footprints  outside 
her  bedroom.  The  dog  sniffed  around  and 
then  ran  off",  trailed  by  two  handlers.  He 
bolted  down  Moi  South  Lake  Road,  then 
turned  left  and  ran  straight  into  the  heart 
of  the  Karagita  slum,  where  he  stopped  in 
front  of  a  group  of  shanties  and  put  his  paws 
up  on  the  doors.  The  tiny  structures  were  the 
homes  of  Allan  Githeji,  a  welder,  and  Philip 
Mutuku,  a  teacher  in  the  slum's  school.  Po- 
lice believe  that  these  men  were  recruited  by 
David  Chege.  who  was  arrested  shortly  after- 
ward, along  with  his  friend  Joseph  Ndung'u, 
a  "hocker,"  or  buyer  and  seller  of  odds  and 
ends,  in  Karagita. 

"This  group  of  four,  they're  very  close  to 
each  other,"  says  Kiragu,  showing  me  Chege's 
statement,  written  in  Swahili,  and  then  relating 
an  endless  litany  of  Chege's  deceptions  and 
crimes,  including,  he  insists,  the  shooting  of 
Joan  Root.  "Although  he  was  trusted,  he  was 
a  crook,"  he  says.  (Chege's  attorney  did  not  re- 
spond to  repeated  requests  for  comment.) 

All  four  men  pleaded  not  guilty  and  are 
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charge  of  attempted  robbery  with 

.    si     hose  conviction  carries 

public  hanging.  "It  was  a 

normal  robbery,"  says  the  chief.  "The  thieves 

thought  there  was  four  million  shillings 

[S55.000]  in  her  safe."  says  investigator  Calis- 

tus  Mauko.  "But  when  the  safe  was  opened. 

there  was  only  16.000  shillings  [S220]." 

Joan's  friends  vehemently  contest  the  rob- 
bery motive.  "It  was  a  known  fact  that  Joan 
never  kept  a  lot  of  money  in  the  house."  says 
Adrian  Luckhurst.  pointing  out  that  the  at- 
tack occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
not  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  Joans 
workers  got  paid.  "It  was  a  vendetta  based  on 
a  combination  of  things,  one  being  the  efforts 
she  made  to  preserve  the  lake.  She  crossed  a 
lot  of  people,  and  so  if  you  suddenly  take  a 
livelihood  away  and  you're  perceived  to  be 
the  person  behind  it?  Without  a  doubt,  it  was 
a  contract  killing." 

But  who  paid  for  it? 

"That  is  the  mystery."  he  says. 


6Jc        •, as  hated  by  the  people  who  were 
J  >ring  the  breaking  of  laws  which 

related  tc  the  lake's  ecosystem."  says  anoth- 
er neighbor,  which  opens  the  list  of  potential 
suspects  to  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
ranging  from  poachers  to  disgruntled  Task 
Force  members  to,  according  to  the  police 
report,  "organized  crime  ...  to  discredit  the 
government  and  show  that  Kenya  is  an  inse- 
cure country."  Joan's  friends  hope  that  the 
Swiss  trustees  she  empowered  to  deal  with 
her  land  will  follow  her  wishes  to  turn  it  into 
an  admission-free  and  unfettered  wildlife 
preserve,  and  not  sell  it  for  millions  to  the 
flower  farmers.  Most  agree  that  her  murder 
will  never  be  solved. 

"I've  had  about  eight  of  my  friends  mur- 
dered in  the  last  10  years,  and  no  one  has 
come  to  trial."  says  Alan  Root.  "They're 
such  bloody  bastards."  says  a  doyenne  of 
Kenya's  wildlife  community,  referring  to 
Joan  Root's  killers  and  others  in  general. 
"All  these  war  zones— Somalia.  Burundi. 
Tanzania,  Uganda— they've  brought  in  so 
many  guns.  You  can  get  an  AK-47  for  noth- 
ing." She  says  she  is  disappointed  by  the 
reaction  to  her  friend  Joan's  murder.  "I  felt 


we  should  have  organized  a  demonstratio  t 
should  have  seen  the  minister  of  the  interk 
or  even  the  president."  she  says.  "We  shou 
have  used  Joan's  murder  to  say.  Enouj  t 
is  enough!""  Lord  Enniskillen  adds.  T 
tragedy  of  her  death  is  that  she  died  try  ii 
to  alleviate  that  very  poverty  which  creat 
the  insecurity  around  here." 

But  so  far  there's  been,  as  always,  miK 
talk  and  little  action,  except  by  the  fis 
poachers,  who  have  returned  to  Lake  Nail 
sha  in  a  huge,  hungry,  and  unbridled  wav 
which,  during  my  visit,  numbered  in  tl 
hundreds. 

"Welcome  to  Africa,"  a  young,  white  bi 
game  hunter  says  to  me  by  way  of  consol. 
tion  over  drinks  one  midnight  in  Nairobi 
sisting  that  this  was  just  one  more  tragedy  1 
a  country  full  of  them,  and  urging  me  to  d*  t 
lay  my  return  to  the  U.S.  and  go  deeper  intlr 
the  continent.  "We  can  investigate  Frenc* 
forces  fighting  for  control  of  oil  in  Chad.  tbL 
war  over  conflict  diamonds  in  Sierra  Leonm 
the  slaughter  of  the  local  Pygmy  people  bi. 
foreign  tribes  in  the  Congo,  and  the  Chines* 
raping  the  rain  forest.  That,"  he  says,  " 
deepest,  darkest  Africa."  D 
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continued  from  page  156  him  for  his  loy- 
alty, but  it  depressed  her.  too. 

The  last  day  of  Diane's  life.  Israel  was 
spending  the  weekend  with  his  wife  at  Ave- 
don's  house  on  Fire  Island  instead  of  being 
with  her.  That  night  Diane  slit  her  wrists, 
swallowed  sleeping  pills,  and  then  curled 
up  in  her  empty  bathtub.  As  I  wrote  in  my 
book,  there  was  even  a  rumor  that  she  set  up 
a  camera  and  took  pictures  of  herself  as  she 
lav  dying,  but  no  such  photos  have  ever  sur- 
faced. In  her  appointment  book  from  July 
26,  the  words  "Last  Supper"  had  reportedly 
been  scrawled. 

On  July  28.  1971,  after  failing  to  reach 
her  all  weekend.  Marvin  Israel  rushed  to 
Diane's  apartment.  He  let  himself  in  with 
the  key  she'd  given  him  and  found  the  body. 
Then  he  called  three  friends:  the  writer 
Larry  Shariberg.  the  attorney  Jay  Gold,  and 
Richard  Avedon.  They  all  came  to  the  apart- 
ment and  waited  with  Israel  for  the  police. 


It  Gets  a  Little  Ugly 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1997.  Tim- 
mermann  and  Pressman  kept  making 
me  revise  my  drafts.  After  the  sixth  treat- 
ment they  told  me  they  liked  what  I'd  writ- 
ten and  introduced  me  to  Mark  Romanek. 
a  talented  young  music-video  director  who'd 
worked  with  Madonna  and  Michael  and  Ja- 
net Jackson,  among  others,  and  went  on  to 
direct  Robin  Williams  in  One  Hour  Photo. 

We  met  at  the  Royalton,  on  West  44th 
Street.  Romanek  was  bearded  and  super- 
serious.  He  told  me  he'd  originally  wanted  to 
be  a  photographer.  He  was  from  a  wealthy 
family  in  Chicago,  so  he  understood  Diane's 
need  "as  a  rich  kid"  to  explore  other  realities. 

He  did  not  like  my  idea  of  focusing  on 
Diane's  emotional  relationship  with  Marvin 
Israel.  "Too  tidy."  I  recall  him  saying,  and. 
besides,  he  had  "no  interest  in  relationships." 
He  wanted  to  concentrate  on  Diane's  art. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  flew  out  to  the  West 
Coast  to  meet  with  Romanek  again  and  with 
Roger  Avary,  who  had  co-written  Pulp  Fiction 
with  Quentin  Tarantino.  Pressman  thought 
Avary  could  serve  as  a  balance  between  Ro- 
manek and  me. 

I  arrived  at  LAX  around  noon,  suffering 
from  an  abscessed  wisdom  tooth.  I  went  di- 
rectly from  the  airport  to  a  dentist's  office  and 
arrived  at  Pressman's  penthouse  office  near 
Sunset  Boulevard  giddy  from  painkillers. 

Romanek  was  already  there,  dressed  in 
black  exercise  togs,  a  dour  expression  on 
his  face.  Timmermann  was  there,  too:  she 
hugged  me  nervously.  We  were  surrounded 


by  posters  of  Pressman's  movies:  Wall  Street 
City  Hall.  Das  Boot. 

Soon  we  gathered  in  an  airless  confereno 
room,  and  then  Roger  Avary  arrived,  looking 
disheveled  but  genial.  He  had  a  wild,  hootinj 
laugh  and  a  sweeping,  extravagant  mustach^ 
that  reminded  me  of  Salvador  Dali's. 

It  turned  out  that  Avary  was  writing 
screenplay  about  Dali— "so  I  grew  my  mm 
tache  this  way,"  he  said  with  a  grin.  Then  h 
told  us  he  couldn't  work  on  the  Arbus  pro; 
ect  after  all,  because  as  soon  as  he  finishec 
with  Dali  he  was  going  to  Ireland  to  work  o» 
a  film  based  on  Beowulf. 

However,  he  did  have  one  suggestion.  Hd 
said  that  when  he  and  Tarantino  were  writing 
Pulp  Fiction  they'd  sketched  episodes  ontc 
dozens  of  index  cards  under  headings  sucr 
as  "Shooting  scene."  "Stabbing  scene."  anc 
"S&M  homosexual  rape  scene"  and  ther 
tossed  the  cards  onto  the  floor  to  see  where 
they  landed— "like  some  gigantic  puzzle." 

I  told  him  I  liked  the  way  they'd  bookend 
ed  the  movie— the  diner  scene  at  the  start 
the  diner  scene  at  the  end.  Avary  laughed 
his  crazy  laugh  and  said.  "'We  just  put  those 
scenes  in  as  an  afterthought.  So  you'd  think 
we  had  a  construction.  But  we  didn't." 

The  meeting  ended  five  hours  later  with 
the  suggestion  that  Romanek  camp  out  in 
New  York  and  we  try  writing  together  until 
we  came  up  with  something. 

For  the  next  10  days  Romanek  and  I  sat 
in  Pressman's  huge  West  57th  Street  office 
throwing  ideas  and  concepts  and  snatches 
of  dialogue  back  and  forth.  Soon  the  room 
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as  littered  with  bags  of  half-eaten  take- 
it  and  stacks  of  classic  movie  videos  that 
p  might  run  for  inspiration— Billy  Wilder's 
mset  Boulevard,  Federico  Fellini's  8'/:. 

For  a  while  the  only  thing  we  agreed  on 
as  to  start  the  movie  with  the  same  image 

Diane  teetering  on  the  window  ledge.  But 
omanek  kept  dictating  and  I  kept  scribbling 
vay  on  a  yellow  legal  pad,  and  finally  we 
>mpleted  some  pages  we  both  liked.  That 
'ening,  I  gave  the  pages  to  Pressman  and 
immermann.  They  suggested  I  write  a  memo 
bailing  what  I  thought  Romanek  and  I  had 
thieved  as  collaborators. 

I  stupidly  did  as  I  was  told,  ending  with 
le  comment  that,  although  we  were  making 
rogress  on  the  screenplay,  it  wasn't  working 
:t  because  there  was  not  enough  story.  Af- 
:r  I  sent  the  memo,  I  heard  that  Romanek 
ad  holed  up  in  his  hotel  room  to  write  the 
;ript  himself  and  that  he  wanted  me  off 
le  project.  (Romanek  admits  there  was  a 
:reative  stalemate"  but  attributes  his  behav- 
»r  to  "an  unexpected  burst  of  creativity.") 

I  was  out.  I  hadn't  seen  it  coming,  even 
lough  I'd  heard  so  many  horror  stories 
"om  other  screenwriters  about  how  they'd 
een  treated  in  similar  situations.  And  I'd 
;ad  Monster,  John  Gregory  Dunne's  scath- 
lg  account  of  Hollywood's  writing  life. 

I  remembered,  too,  the  words  of  William 
joldman,  who  wrote  All  the  President's  Men 
nd  Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid: 
In  terms  of  authority,  screenwriters  rank 
amewhere  between  the  man  who  guards 
le  studio  gate  and  the  man  who  runs  the 
:udio  (this  week),  and  there's  a  whole  world 
)  which  we  are  not  privy." 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  upset.  I  felt  a  ter- 
ible  sense  of  loss.  It  wasn't  just  the  loss  of 
ly  book,  which  I'd  already  given  up  to  other 
eople  to  do  with  as  they  pleased,  but  now  my 
otential  screenplay  too,  which  was  becoming 
vivid  movie  in  my  head.  It  was  hard  to  ac- 
ept  that  it  would  never  be  realized. 

I  went  to  see  my  old  friend  David  New- 
lan,  a  former  Esquire  editor  who  had  co- 
'ritten  the  screenplay  for  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
l  funny,  decent  man  with  an  encyclopedic 
nowledge  of  cinema  and  a  deep  understand- 
lg  of  the  business,  Newman,  who  died  in 
003,  had  guided  me  through  the  first  phase 
f  writing  the  treatment.  "You're  lucky  they 
ot  rid  of  you  when  they  did;  it  would  have 
ist  gotten  worse,"  he  told  me.  "The  bottom 
ne  is,  unless  you  have  the  director  on  your 
ide.  forget  it."  Then  he  added,  "No  matter 
ow  wonderful  his  cockamamy  screenplay 
;,  unless  he  gets  a  big  movie  star  to  want  to 
e  in  it,  that  movie  ain't  gonna  be  made!" 

Romanek  went  on  to  finish  the  Arbus 
:reenplay  by  himself,  and  in  1999  Bonnie 
immermann  organized  a  reading  of  it  in 


L.A.,  with  Holly  Hunter  playing  Diane.  A  lot 
of  money  people  were  invited,  including  Ar- 
non  Milchan,  who  produced  Pretty  Woman 
and  L.A.  Confidential.  Halfway  through  the 
reading,  Milchan  excused  himself,  saying  he 
had  to  catch  a  plane  to  Israel. 

After  failing  to  get  enough  financing  for 
his  version,  Romanek  parted  ways  with  Press- 
man, and  the  Pressman  office  informed  me 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  pay  me  for  the 
screenplay  I  hadn't  finished.  They  argued 
that  since  I  was  a  producer  I  was  responsible 
for  Romanek's  involvement  as  screenwriter- 
director— and,  by  extension,  I  was  respon- 
sible for  my  own  firing! 

It  got  pretty  ugly  for  a  while,  but  the  Writ- 
ers Guild  helped  me  get  the  money  I  was 
owed.  When  I  told  screenwriter  friends  what 
had  happened,  they  laughed;  screenwriters  are 
always  in  litigation  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Then  Pressman  offered  to  pick  up  the 
option  again,  with  the  earnest  promise  that 
"this  movie  is  going  to  be  made."  because 
"we  believe  in  the  material."  I  agreed  to  it, 
but  I  had  already  accepted  that  my  work 
would  be  appropriated,  would  become  some- 
one else's  property. 

Over  the  years  more  options  were  forth- 
coming from  Pressman,  and  there  were 
more  promises  and  disappointments  and  dis- 
agreements. But  by  then  I'd  detached  myself 
emotionally  from  the  project.  I  went  back  to 
writing  books  and  was  much  happier,  and  a 
tiny  bit  wiser. 

"A  Leap  into  Fantasy" 

In  2000,  Tamara  Jenkins  entered  the  pic- 
ture. A  wisecracking  former  performance 
artist,  Jenkins  had  written  and  directed 
Slums  of  Beverly  Hills,  a  rollicking  auto- 
biographical account  of  her  vagabond  up- 
bringing, which  opened  to  great  acclaim  at 
Cannes  in  1998. 

Jenkins's  idea  was  to  put  herself  into  the 
screenplay.  The  movie  would  be  about  Ta- 
mara Jenkins  struggling  to  write  a  movie 
about  the  photographer  Diane  Arbus.  Ed 
Pressman  would  be  in  it,  sitting  in  his  big 
office  on  West  57th  Street,  and  I  would  be 
in  it,  too.  Her  screenplay  was  called  Arbus 
Untitled,  and  I  liked  it.  Francis  Ford  Cop- 
pola liked  it,  too.  There  was  talk  he  might 
become  executive  producer. 

Jenkins  wrote  a  second  draft,  and  then, 
in  the  middle  of  2002,  we  started  hearing 
about  a  movie  called  Adaptation,  in  which 
a  screenwriter  named  Charlie  Kaufman 
(played  by  Nicolas  Cage)  struggles  to  com- 
plete a  script  based  on  The  Orchid  Thief,  a 
book  by  Susan  Orlean  that  began  as  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  New  Yorker. 

The  device  in  Arbus  Untitled  seemed  just 
too  close  to  Adaptation,  and  after  failed  at- 
tempts to  secure  financing,  Tamara  Jenkins 
was  gone  from  the  project. 

In  the  fall  of  2002,  director  Steven  Shain- 


berg  and  writer  Erin  Cressida  Wilson  signed 
on  to  adapt  my  Arbus  biography.  They  had 
collaborated  on  the  beguilingly  transgressive 
and  critically  acclaimed  movie  Secretary, 
which  starred  James  Spader  and  Maggie  Gyl- 
lenhaal  and  was  based  on  Mary  Gaitskill's 
short  story  about  an  S&M  relationship  be- 
tween an  office  temp  and  her  boss. 

Coincidentally.  Shainberg's  father,  the 
late  psychoanalyst  David  Shainberg,  and  his 
uncle  Larry  had  been  extremely  helpful  to 
me  when  I  was  researching  my  book.  They 
were  the  only  friends  of  Marvin  Israel's  who 
agreed  to  talk  frankly  to  me  about  how  much 
he  had  meant  to  Diane. 

Steven  Shainberg  had  grown  up  hearing 
about  Diane  Arbus.  He'd  always  wanted  to 
direct  a  movie  about  her,  and  he  had  a  very 
specific  vision  about  how  he  was  going  to  do 
it.  First  off,  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  a  biopic. 

I  was  involved  only  peripherally  in  Shain- 
berg and  Wilson's  process.  Basically,  I 
gave  them  my  blessing  and  went  on  with  my 
own  work. 

In  the  spring  of  2004,  Shainberg  sent  me 
Wilson's  screenplay,  which  he  described  as 
"a  leap  into  fantasy."  It  was  entitled  Fur:  An 
Imaginary  Portrait  of  Diane  Arbus.  I  read  it 
and  reread  it,  and  my  overall  impression  was 
that,  while  it  was  original  and  unsettling,  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  my  book.  However, 
the  screenplay  did  deal  with  many  of  the 
same  themes— mainly,  how  an  exception- 
ally gifted  woman  juggles  the  roles  of  wife, 
mother,  and  artist.  Wilson  handled  these 
themes  with  sensitivity  and  intelligence.  The 
essence  of  Diane  Arbus  is  there;  her  spirit 
illuminates  the  story. 

In  Fur,  Wilson  creates  a  series  of  fic- 
tional incidents— Diane's  tumultuous  meet- 
ings with  a  mysterious  neighbor  named 
Lionel— which  transform  her  into  an  artist. 
These  incidents  are  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  facts  from  my  book,  especially  scenes 
with  Diane's  wealthy  and  powerful  father, 
David  Nemerov,  who,  as  I  wrote,  knew  that 
women  will  always  love  furs  because  they 
are  so  soft  and  luxurious. 

A  lot  of  people  got  excited  about  Fur.  For 
a  while,  Samantha  Morton  (In  America)  was 
going  to  play  Diane,  but  she  held  out  for  too 
much  money.  Naomi  Watts  and  Toni  Collette 
were  also  considered. 

But  Fur  didn't  get  off  the  ground  until  Ed 
Pressman  decided  to  sell  his  interest  in  the 
project  to  Bill  Pohlad  and  Laura  Bickford. 
(Pohlad  and  Bickford  are  currently  col- 
laborating with  this  magazine's  editor  on  a 
documentary  about  the  Chicago  Seven  con- 
spiracy trial.) 

Bonnie  Timmermann  gave  the  script  to 
Nicole  Kidman's  trusted  acting  coach,  Su- 
san Batson,  who  passed  it  on  to  Kidman. 
The  actress  had  been  set  to  star  in  Eucalyp- 
tus with  Russell  Crowe  in  Australia,  but  that 
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iart   Alter  Kidman  became 
about  Fur,  Shainberg  flew  to 
ich  the  deal.  Then  he  drafted 
Rcr  ney  Jr.  to  co-star  as  Lionel. 

Movies  Are  Uncontrollable 

It  is  a  hot.  humid  afternoon  in  July  2005, 21 
years  after  the  publication  of  Diane  Arbus: 
A  Biography,  and  I  am  walking  into  the  gigan- 
tic Steiner  Studios,  where  Fur  is  being  filmed. 
(Picturehouse  will  release  the  film  this  No- 
vember.) Formerly  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Steiner  is  now  a  complex  with  enough 
space  to  shoot  several  movies  at  once.  The 
Producers  just  wrapped  here,  and  Jodie  Foster 
and  Denzel  Washington  are  beginning  work 
with  Spike  Lee  on  Inside  Man. 

The  soundstage  I'm  on  is  as  big  and  echo- 
ing as  a  cathedral.  All  the  Fur  sets  have  been 
constructed  here:  Diane  and  Allan's  studio. 
the  Nemerov  home,  the  fictional  Lionel's 
apartment.  I  sneak  onto  an  adjoining  sound- 
stage  and  watch  the  award-winning  photog- 
rapher Mary  Ellen  Mark  take  portraits  with 
a  massive.  20-by-24-inch  Polaroid  of  some  of 
the  cast  members:  dwarfs,  a  woman  with  no 
arms,  then  Robert  Downey  Jr.  holding  a 
snow-white  rabbit. 

Back  on  the  Fur  set.  I  am  surrounded 


by  hi  I  \orking  craftspeople— carpenters, 
grips,  lighting  designers,  hairdressers,  coach- 
es. P.A.'s  murmuring  on  walkie-talkies.  Over 
in  a  corner.  Steven  Shainberg  is  conferring 
with  the  cinematographer.  Bill  Pope.  In  an- 
other corner.  Nicole  Kidman  is  having  her 
makeup  touched  up. 

I  still  can't  quite  believe  that  my  book  has 
been  completely  reimagined  as  a  S17  million 
movie.  Part  of  me  is  thrilledvbut  another 
part  of  me  is  conflicted.  Movies  are  uncon- 
trollable. With  so  much  money  and  so  many 
players,  no  one  person,  not  even  a  star,  can 
exert  his  or  her  will  completely. 

Shainberg  is  preparing  to  shoot  a  scene 
with  Kidman,  so  I  go  over  to  her.  hoping 
to  chat  with  her  for  a  bit.  She  is  very  tall  and 
beautiful  and  serene— in  spite  of  the  body- 
guards, assistants,  and  makeup  people  who 
threaten  to  engulf  her. 

She  seems  so  different  from  her  most  re- 
cent roles:  the  lovable  witch  in  Bewitched,  the 
stern  political  activist  in  Tfie  Interpreter.  The 
spirit  of  Diane  seems  to  inhabit  her:  it's  as  if 
she's  in  a  trance.  Kidman  tells  me  that  she 
can't  be  interrupted  or  else  she  might  lose 
the  vision  she  has  for  her  upcoming  scene. 
With  that,  she  glides  away  to  join  Jane  Al- 
exander and  Harris  Yulin,  who  play  Diane's 
parents.  Gertrude  and  David  Nemerov. 

The  scene  depicts  a  birthday  party  where 
Diane  is  toasted  by  Allan,  movingly  played 


by  Ty  Burrell  (Friends  with  Money).  Late 
watching  it  on  the  monitor.  I'm  struck  b 
Kidman's  expression  in  close-up.  It  remind 
me  of  the  look  on  Diane  Arbus's  face  whe 
she  first  saw  me  so  many  years  ago.  when  sh 
didn't  just  look  at  me  but  considered  me. 

Then  I  remember  that,  before  filmin 
started.  I  had  sent  Kidman  a  photocopy  c 
that  ghostly  self-portrait  Arbus  took  whe: 
she  was  21.1  wonder  if  Kidman  ever  receive^ 
the  picture:  she  never  mentioned  it. 

When  I  return  home,  there's  a  fax  fc 
me  on  Kidman's  letterhead.  It  reads.  '"Dea 
Patti— I'm  sorry  there  was  no  time  to  talk* 
It's  very  hard  ...  in  the  middle  of  the  wort  J 
Thank  you  for  the  photograph.  It  is  a  greal' 
inspiration.  Love,  Nic." 

I  go  back  to  my  office  and  study  the  sel  I 
portrait  again.  I  still  imagine  Diane  ponder 
ing  all  those  questions  about  illusion,  authen 
ticity.  life,  death,  voyeurism— the  ones  at  thi 
heart  of  photography. 

It  occurs  to  me.  not  for  the  first  time,  tha 
Diane  was  a  rule  breaker— determined  U 
have  love,  adventure,  and  fame  on  a  gran^ 
scale.  She  reached  deep  down  into  hersel 
to  confront  her  fantasies  and  her  fears,  am 
Wilson's  screenplay  for  Fur  reflects  that.  I 
shows  Diane  beginning  her  journey  into  al 
the  worlds  she  wanted  to  explore  with  he; 
camera,  all  the  worlds  she  opened  to  the  res 
of  us  with  her  piercing,  transformative  eye.  I 


Shervl  Crow 


continued  from  page  150  his  record  sixth 
and  seventh  Tours  de  France,  and  then  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the  sport. 
When  Armstrong  proposed  to  Crow  on  a 
boat  on  Idaho's  breathtaking  Petit  Lake  in 
September  2005.  she  seemed  to  have  found 
what  eludes  so  many  single  women  who  toil 
in  the  rarefied  worlds  of  fame  and  power: 
someone,  to  paraphrase  one  of  her  signature 
songs,  strong  enough  to  be  her  man.  That 
Armstrong  was  10  years  younger  than  she 
raised  some  eyebrows,  but  mostly  it  seemed  a 
validation  of  the  mantra  that  Crow  was  fond 
of  repeating:  "Forty  i>  the  new  20."  Which 
is  really  just  mother  way  of  saying  you 
who— or  .  .  make  of  yourself. 

engagement  ring  on  her 


finger  and  one  of  his  yellow  Nike  LiveStrong 
bracelets  on  her  wrist.  Crow  embarked  on  a 
tour  to  promote  Wildflower,  which  she  had  writ- 
ten and  recorded  in  the  latter  half  of  2004.  This 
time,  her  fiance  accompanied  her  on  the  road 
for  a  number  of  dates,  playing  the  role  of  "Mr. 
Crow"  as  he  put  it  when  I  interviewed  him  at 
S.N.L.  s  studios  the  Friday  before  his  perfor- 
mance. And  by  the  time  the  Lance-and-Sheryi 
show  was  beamed  out  on  national  television  on 
October  29,  the  question  of  just  when  the  two 
would  tie  the  knot  had  become  fodder  not  only 
for  the  media  but  for  the  S.N.L.  joke  writers  as 
well.  Near  the  end  of  Armstrong's  monologue, 
a  camera  cut  to  the  audience,  where  Crow 
could  be  seen  asking  the  woman  next  to  her 
to  ask  her  fiance:  "Have  you  set  a  date?" 

"No,  but  I'm  sure  we  will  now,"  Arm- 
strong said  then. 

The  couple  never  did  set  a  date  for  their 
wedding,  and  today  Crow  remembers  the 
winter  of  2006  by  a  series  of  dates  that  made 
February  the  crudest  month  of  her  life  so  far: 
On  February  3.  she  and  Armstrong  announced 
in  a  joint  statement  that  they  were  splitting  up. 
On  February  8.  she  attended  the  Grammys. 
where  she  was  up  for  three  awards  and  served 
as  a  presenter:  but  after  braving  media  hordes 
still  chewing  over  the  breakup,  she  went  home 
empt    landed.  On  February  11.  she  turned 


44  and  marked  the  occasion  with  her  band 
who  can  be  quite  a  bunch  of  cutups.  at  he 
home  in  L.A.  Five  days  later,  she  went  for  . 
routine  mammogram.  The  results  showed  cal 
cifications  in  both  of  Crow's  breasts  that,  sh< 
says,  were  not  unusual  for  someone  her  age 
The  singer's  obstetrician  urged  her  to  elimi 
nate  any  doubt  by  seeing  an  oncologist  as  soor 
as  possible,  which  Crow  did  on  the  18th.  Tha 
day.  needle  biopsies  were  performed  on  botr 
breasts,  though  Crow  says  that  the  chances  ot 
their  testing  malignant  were  so  slim  that  sht 
"didn't  think  anything  else  about  it."  After  all 
Crow  had  been  obsessively  athletic  all  of  hei 
life.  She  was  in  excellent  shape,  "had  never  hac 
a  sore  throat."  as  she  put  it,  and  somewhere  ir 
the  back  of  her  mind  saw  her  body  as  impen- 
etrable—even though  she'd  just  split  with  a  guy 
who  was  living  proof  that  no  one  is  safe. 

Starting  February  20,  she  would  nevei 
think  that  way  again.  At  the  surgical  oncolo- 
gist's office,  she  learned  that  she  had  Stage  l| 
cancer  in  her  left  breast.  It  had  been  caughll 
early,  and  so.  not  only  was  her  prognosis  good.l 
but  she  would  be  able  to  forgo  brutal  chemo-l 
therapy  treatments  that  would  have  nauseated; 
her  and  robbed  her  of  her  hair.  Still.  Crow  was 
knocked  off  her  feet.  "I'm  44  years  old.  I  got 
diagnosed  with  breast  cancer.  That's  shock- 
ing," she  says.  "But  I  feel  like  I'm  20.  So.  tc 
me,  it  was  like.  What?  Really  shocking." 
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Sheryl  Crow's  year  of  firsts  had  taken  a 
ghtening  turn. 

In  the  words  of  another  cancer  survivor, 
Imce  Armstrong.  Crow  left  her.  house  on 
fbruary  20  as  one  person  and  came  home 
(other.  But  what  follows  is  no  sob  story.  The 
agnosis  changed  her  life  irrevocably.  Crow 
ys,  but  also  brought  perspective  and  clar- 
[.  Painful  as  her  breakup  with  Armstrong 
ks— and  continues  to  be— and  as  much  as 
le  wanted  him  by  her  side  as  she  faced  her 
patment  and  what  lay  beyond.  Crow  soon 
ftlized  that  even  her  heartbreak  had  to  take 
backseat  to  her  healing.  And  once  she  got 
•r  head  around  that,  she  says,  it  pared  away 
lot  of  unnecessary  baggage  from  her  life. 

"I  think  when  you  have  everything  sort  of 
ider  control,  or  you  think  you  do.  it's  these 
rnaround  or  these  pivotal  moments  that 
troduce  you  to  yourself."  she  says.  When 
•mpared  with  the  advanced  cancer  that 
rmstrong  beat,  or  the  devastation  of  Hur- 
:ane  Katrina,  Crow  adds,  "what  happened 

me  is  pretty  small.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
I  these  events,  these  small  or  these  huge  cat- 
trophic  events  in  your  life— I  do  think  that 
at's  where  you  really  meet  yourself.  And 
en  your  life  never  looks  or  feels  the  same 
;ain.  And  it  can  only  be  better." 

t  feels  odd  to  be  talking  about  Sheryl  Crow  s 
ordeal  in  a  steak  house,  especially  one  where 
e  menu  is  printed  on  a  football  and  where  a 
liter  delivers  a  lecture  about  the  restaurant's 
its  of  meat  while  holding  a  tray  that  bears 
w,  shrink-wrapped,  organ-shaped  examples 
id  a  gigantic,  barely  conscious  lobster,  but 
e  restaurant,  owned  by  former  Miami  Dol- 
lins  coach  Don  Shula,  is  located  in  the  hotel 
tiere  Crow  is  staying,  and  it  gives  the  singer- 
ngwriter  a  chance  to  indulge  in  the  kind  of 
rnivorous  meal  that,  post-treatment,  she  has 
)  more  than  once  every  two  weeks.  Crow  has 
so  given  up  Fritos,  sugar,  and  her  beloved 
eakfasts  of  doughnuts  or  "cheesy  omelets." 
le  now  starts  the  day  with  something  called 
mply  Fiber  and  otherwise  exists  on  what 
e  labels  an  "Eskimo  diet,"  rich  in  fish,  herbs, 
id  colorful  vegetables,  as  opposed  to  the 
hite  baked  potato  she  orders  with  her  filet 
ignon— medium  well— and  her  creamed 
linach.  And  as  Crow  takes  a  look  at  the 
ine  list,  I  sense  that  her  ex-fiance's  love  of 
>od  wine  has  rubbed  off  on  her.  After  confi- 
mtly  poring  over  the  choices,  she  contem- 
ates  ordering  a  S600  bottle  of  Opus  One 
it,  even  though  Vanity  Fair  is  paying,  gives 
to  her  "frugal"  side,  as  she  puts  it,  and  set- 
is  for  a  $230  bottle  of  Silver  Oak  Napa  Val- 
y  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  which  the  waiter 
)urs  into  a  crystal  decanter.  She  promises  it 
ill  be  good,  and  it  is. 

"Here's  to  the  best  year  ever,"  Crow  says, 
id  after  we've  both  had  a  few  sips,  I  try  to  give 
little  spiel  about  how  I  realize  that  answering 
lestions  about  her  personal  life  is  probably 


the  last  thing  that  she  wants  to  do,  given  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months.  "If  I  get  too  per- 
sonal—" I  say.  but  Crow  cuts  me  off. 

"I  can  just  pick  up  my  wineglass  and  the  de- 
canter and  march  out  of  here?"  she  says  in  her 
sleepy  drawl,  unfurling,  in  the  process,  rock  "n" 
roll's  sexiest  smile:  a  warm  flash  of  white  teeth 
and  sleek  lips  that  is  the  all-American  antithesis 
of  Mick  Jagger's  dissolute  pout.  It's  about  this 
time  that  I  realize  there's  something  softer  and 
warmer  about  Crow's  presence  compared  with 
the  last  time  I  saw  her.  She's  always  been  one 
of  the  great  natural  beauties  of  rock  "n"  roll, 
but  there  was  something  slightly  robo-babe-ish 
about  the  cut  of  her  cheekbones  when  we  sat 
down  last  year.  Crow  still  runs  for  an  hour  vir- 
tually every  day.  but.  here  in  Indianapolis,  her 
looks  are  less  Madonna-ish  and  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tousle-haired,  naturally  sexy  70s 
California  rock  ethos  that  influences  her  work. 

Crow  says  that  she  feels  differently  about 
her  body  since  her  treatment.  Prior  to  her 
diagnosis,  "my  body  was  a  demonstration 
in  how  not  to  look  40.  There  was  a  lot 
of  ego  attached  to  it,  and  I  had  to  let  go  of 
all  that.  Because,  literally,  for  eight  weeks, 
I  was  sleeping  a  lot  of  the  day,"  due  to  her 
surgery,  a  lumpectomy,  and  the  subsequent 
radiation  treatments.  The  fatigue  was  unset- 
tling, because  it  did  not  mesh  with  her  24-7, 
Taking  Care  of  Business  work  ethic.  And  so 
she  gave  in  to  it,  saying,  "O.K.,  I'm  going 
to  let  go  of  everything  that  is  familiar  to  me." 
That  included  "being  a  fitness  queen  and 
a  touring,  working,  recording  artist."  Mak- 
ing room  for  her  treatment  "introduced  me 
to  a  whole  aspect  of  life,"  she  says,  which  is: 
"When  there's  nothing  to  do.  do  nothing." 

Crow  says  her  first  call  after  getting  her  di- 
agnosis was  to  her  parents.  She  had  talked  to 
them  on  the  way  to  the  doctor's  office,  to  tell 
them  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  On 
her  way  home,  she  called  back  to  tell  them, 
"You  know  what?  This  didn't  turn  out  so 
good."  Crow  says  that  her  parents.  Wendell 
and  Bernice  Crow,  married  51  years,  are  her 
best  friends  and  that  rarely  does  a  day  go  by 
when  she  doesn't  speak  to  them.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, they  jumped  on  a  plane,  as  did  her  sisters. 
Karen  and  Kathy.  and  flew  to  Crow's  home  in 
the  Hollywood  Hills,  her  primary  base  of  op- 
erations for  the  last  19  years,  though  she  also 
owns  a  loft  in  Manhattan,  a  vacation  pad  near 
Destin,  Florida,  and  a  farm  in  Nashville. 

Crow  also  sent  a  BlackBerry  message  to 
Armstrong— something  the  two  had  done  al- 
most obsessively  when  they  were  together— and 
he  called  her  straightaway.  "When  I  got  that 
news,  I  can't  even  describe  it.  It  was  the  crudest 
twist,"  Armstrong  tells  me  in  a  phone  conver- 
sation that  took  place  in  late  June,  after  my  in- 
terviews with  Crow.  When  he  got  her  message, 
Armstrong  says,  he  was  on  a  soul-searching 
solo  road  trip  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Oregon.  "I 
actually  turned  around  to  make  the  drive  to 
LA.."  he  recalls.  "We  talked  along  the  way  and 


she  said.  'You  know,  I  just  don't  think  that's  a 
great  idea.' "  According  to  Armstrong,  Crow- 
told  him  that  as  much  as  she  wanted  him  by  her 
side,  she  felt  "it  would  be  hard  on  her  in  trying  to 
manage  a  breakup  and  the  diagnosis.  And  I  to- 
tally understood."  So.  Armstrong  says,  he  told 
her,  ""Listen,  if  you  need  me  there.  I'll  be  there 
in  an  hour.  If  you  need  me  to  step  back  and  just 
be  a  friend  and  somebody  that  is  always  there. 
I'm  on  call."  And  that  stands  true  today." 

"It  was  difficult,  you  know."  Crow  says  in 
Indianapolis.  "I  know  he  wanted  to  be  there." 
The  irony  that  she  had  just  broken  up  with  the 
world's  most  famous  cancer  survivor  only  to  de- 
velop the  disease  herself  was  not  lost  on  her.  but. 
in  the  hours  after  her  diagnosis,  she  was  thinking 
about  her  situation  in  different  terms.  "I  would 
have  loved  for  him  to  have  swept  in  and  carried 
me  through."  she  says,  but  she  ultimately  real- 
ized that  she  needed  to  rely  on  someone  else. 
"When  you're  in  those  moments  when  you're 
really  clinging  to  a  life  buoy,  you  look  around 
and  say,  'Who  are  the  people  that  can  really 
stand  up  for  me?  Who  can  really  just  be  there 
for  me  all  the  way  through  this— emotionally, 
unconditionally?"  And  that  was  my  family." 

Armstrong  was  not  entirely  absent,  at  least 
in  spirit.  He  says  he  spoke  to  Crow's  surgeon, 
half  an  hour  after  her  operation.  Crow  says  that 
soon  after  the  diagnosis  she  reached  out  to  the 
Lance  Armstrong  Foundation's  chief  mission 
officer.  Doug  Ulman.  a  three-time  cancer  sur- 
vivor himself,  for  guidance.  "Doug  was  the  guy 
that  I  would  always  e-mail  and  say.  'Oh,  my  girl- 
friend's mother  has  cancer,'  or  'Who's  a  good 
doctor?'— whatever  the  situation.  I  bet  I  would 
BlackBerry  him  every  couple  of  weeks."  she 
says.  "And  I  BlackBerry "d  him  and  said.  'O.K.. 
this  time  it's  me.  And  I  need  your  help." " 

Five  days  after  her  surgery,  determined  not 
to  let  her  year  of  firsts  go  completely  by 
the  wayside.  Crow  kept  the  appointment  she'd 
made  earlier  in  the  year  for  her  lasik  surgery. 
"My  parents  were  there,  and  they  were  like. 
'What  the  heck  are  you  doing?' "  Crow's  re- 
sponse: "I'm  getting  my  eyes  done.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  wear  glasses  for  one  more  day." 

Crow's  radiation  treatments  began  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Michele  Burnison  at  Cedars-Sinai 
on  March  14.  Her  left  breast  was  tattooed  with 
dots  that  marked  precisely  the  spots  where  the 
radiation  beam  would  enter  her  body.  Five 
days  a  week  for  the  next  six  and  a  half  weeks. 
Crow  showed  up  at  7:30  a.m.  at  the  radiology 
center's  back  door,  which  staffers  would  prop 
open  with  towels,  so  that  she  could  enter  with- 
out the  added  stress  of  prying  eyes. 

As  the  news  of  her  diagnosis  circulated. 
Crow  says,  she  was  stunned  by  the  outpouring 
of  support  that  came  her  way— Bob  Dylan  sent 
flowers— especially  from  the  girlfriends  who.  she 
says,  "just  totally  rose  to  the  occasion  and  kind 
of  held  hospice  at  my  house."  They  included  ac- 
tors Laura  Dern.  Rosanna  Arquette.  Courte- 
ney  Cox,  Jennifer  Aniston.  and  Kelly  Lynch. 
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as  well  as  New  York-based  singer-songwriter 
and  TV  sports  personality  Greta  Gaines,  who 
had  accompanied  Crow  to  the  Grammys  in 
place  of  Armstrong.  When  she  learned  of  her 
friend's  diagnosis.  Gaines  scheduled  shoots  for 
ESPN  Outdoors'  BassCenter  on  the  West  Coast 
so  she  could  pitch  in.  Crow  also  found  a  new 
friend  in  former  model  and  professional  volley- 
ball player  Gabrielle  Reece.  who  contacted  the 
singer  through  their  mutual  friend,  actress  Rita 
Wilson,  so  that  Reece  could  tell  Crow  about  an 
immunity-boosting  homeopathic  product  she 
should  try.  That  introduction  led  to  Crow  and  a 
number  of  the  aforementioned  women  trekking 
up  to  the  home  in  Malibu  that  Reece  shares 
w  ith  her  husband,  extreme  surfer  Laird  Ham- 
ilton. The  women  went  dune  climbing  north 
of  Malibu.  and  Hamilton  taught  Crow  how  to 
stand-up  paddle,  a  difficult-sounding  activity 
that  involves  standing  on  a  12-foot  surfboard 
and  propelling  oneself  with  a  long  double 
paddle— a  sort  of  vertical  form  of  kayaking. 
Crow  also  read  a  lot.  meditated,  and  had  her 
horse  Sally  shipped  west.  (Sally  was  originally 
Armstrong's  horse,  purchased  so  that  he 
could  ride  with  Crow  on  his  ranch  near  Aus- 
tin. Sally  •"really  had  some  kind  of  attachment 
to  Lance,"  Crow  says,  "but  I  think  his  main 
interest  in  horses,  as  far  as  his  ranch  was  con- 
cerned, was  me.  After  we  split.  I  knew  he  was 
getting  rid  of  her,  and  I  just  decided  that  she 
was  too  nice  of  a  horse  to  just  go  floating  back 
out  there  to  the  market" ) 

For  Reece.  the  way  in  which  Crow  scaled  a 
particularly  challenging  sand  dune  was  a  tell- 
ing example  of  the  grit  she  showed  during  her 
cancer  battle.  Reece  says  the  dune  is  "so  deep 
and  so  vertical  that  you  cannot  run  it'"  and 
that  most  people  only  make  the  trip  up  and 
down  before  heading  for  the  showers.  "We  did 
it  10  times."'  she  says,  adding  that  the  key  to 
conquering  tl  -.and  mountain  "is  having  the 
suck  it  up  for  an  hour." 
ft'sj  -Reece  says.  "I  think 

Shen  imes.  I  want  to  go. 

'Dude,  j  o 

Dude,  she  is  a  rod  And  the  rock 
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diagnosis  she  v.  \  about  living 
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versation  in  Indianapolis  has  to  do  w 
metaphysical  aspects  and  meanings  of  c 
and.  more  than  once,  she  pronounce 
ease"  in  that  New  Agey  way  that  make- 
words:  "dis  ease."  As  Armstrong  mie 
she  has  become  a  student  of  her  illness. 


that '  icnowingness  is  a  little  frightening."  she 
says.  e  has  been  given  a  clean  bill 

of  health  ana  will  submit  to  follow-up  testing 
every  six  months  for  the  next  three  years,  that 
doesn't  erase  the  knowledge  "that  you  had  it. 
and  might  it  spread?  And  might  there  be  a 
lone  cell  out  there  that  they  didn't  get?"  When 
Crow  says  this,  it's  the  only  time  during  our 
interview  that  I  hear  her  voice  falter. 

If  there  is  a  more  positive— though,  from  a 
fan's  point  of  view,  slightly  selfish— spin  to  put 
on  this,  it  is  that  artists  such  as  Crow  tend  to 
produce  some  of  their  most  memorable  work 
in  the  wake  of  crisis.  During  her  treatment. 
Crow  says,  she  kept  herself  from  working  on 
new  songs  because  she  tends  to  be  extremely 
self-critical  when  writing.  But  lately,  she  says. 
"I've  been  writing  like  a  frantic  mad  person.'" 
The  next  album,  she  adds,  is  "going  to  be  ter- 
rifying and  wonderful."  Indeed,  before  her 
diagnosis,  Crow  had  an  album's  worth  of 
work  that  she  was  considering  releasing  this 
year,  but,  she  says.  "I  think  it  would  be  stupid 
to  come  out  with  anything  that  wasn't  really 
addressing  my  life  now."  The  terrifying  part, 
she  adds,  "is  that  it's  never  been  my  practice, 
really,  to  write  about  people  in  an  identifiable 
situation."  Crow  is  choosing  her  words  care- 
fully now:  she  seems  to  be  grappling  with  the 
issue  of  whether  she's  doing  what's  best  for 
herself  or  what's  best  for  others— in  this  case, 
people  in  her  life,  or  formerly  in  her  life,  she 
might  want  to  sing  about.  "Once  again.  I  feel 
like  I'm  taking  care  of  everybody,  but  it's  a 
tender  proposition."  she  adds.  "Because  ev- 
erybody wants  to  know,  you  know." 

Everyone  does  want  to  know,  but  Crow  is 
steadfast  in  her  refusal  to  dish.  "I  will  never 
feel  comfortable  talking  about  the  private  in- 
ner workings  of  my  relationships.""  she  writes 
in  an  e-mail  to  me  at  one  point.  "It  just  makes 
my  life  feel  compromised."  What  she  will  say 
is  that  the  breakup  was  "devastating"*  for  both 
of  them.  "I  do  think  about  Lance  every  day. 
And  I  think  about  his  kids  every  day."  And 
every  so  often  she  gets  what  she  calls  a  "phan- 
tom itch"  when  something  she  sees  or  reads 
reminds  her  of  an  experience  they  shared. 

Over  the  course  of  three  conversations  and 
a  number  of  e-mail  exchanges.  I  attempt  to 
run  past  her  some  specific  theories  that  are 
circulating  about  the  relationship.  One  posits 
that,  having  already  produced  three  children 
with  his  ex-wife.  Armstrong  did  not  share 
Crow's  enthusiasm  for  starting  another  family. 
She  addressed  this  in  an  e-mail:  "It  would  be 
easy  to  say  this  is  all  about  my  wanting  to  get 
married  and  have  kids  but  it  was  never  that 
simple.  It  was  much  deeper  than  that." 

But  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  theory  out 
there— one  that  doesn't  necessarily  negate  the 
other— is  that  Armstrong  vastly  underestimat- 
ed the  psychological  impact  of  retiring  from 
the  sport  that  had  dominated  his  life  since  he 
vas  a  teenager:  and  that,  in  his  struggle  to 
'1  the  void  with  something  else,  both  he  and 
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Crow  realized  that  he  was  not  ready  for  a  con 
mined  relationship.  Crow  doesn't  exactly  der 
this,  though  she  doesn't  confirm  it  either:  "All 
can  tell  you  is.  I  know  exactly  how  it  feels  whe 
I  sit  down  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and 
guitar. . . .  It's  daunting  when  you  have  so  man 
possibilities  and  so  many  opportunities  at  yoi 
fingertips  to  really  narrow  things  down,  and 
can  be  overwhelming.  That  may  be  one  aspet 
of  how  his  life  changed,  or  is  changing.  I" 
sure  it  still  is.  although  I  haven't  talked  to  hir 
in  a  long  time." 

When  I  get  Armstrong  on  the  phone— he 
vacationing  in  the  Bahamas  with  h 
children— I  ask  him  for  his  perspective  on  th 
breakup.  "'I  think  we  both  came  to  the  realizi 
tion."  he  says,  "that  we  were  at  different  poin 
of  our  lives  for  a  variety  of  reasons— if  it  w 
age,  if  it  was  careers,  or  if  it  was.  you  know, 
whole  host  of  other  things.  We  tried  so  hard  t 
make  it  work  for  a  long  time.""  I  mention  i 
whispers  that  he  was  not  interested  in  havi 
more  kids  and  he  say  s.  'Til  just  leave  it  at. 
were  at  different  points  in  our  lives.'" 

He  has  much  more  to  say  when  I  ask 
his  retirement  played  a  role  in  the  split.  "Yo 
know,  it's  hard  for  anybody  to  retire.  An: 
I  think  it's  especially  hard  for  athletes.  Yo 
take  a  35-year-old  person  that's  done  it  for  2 
years"— Armstrong,  who  is  turning  35  in  Sep 
tember.  began  competing  in  professional  tr 
athlons  when  he  was  15— "it's  more  than  haJ 
their  life.  You  take  that  away  from  them  ... 
He  stops  himself,  then  continues:  "Sheryi  an 
I  would  have  these  discussions,  and  it's  not  net 
essarily  even  similar  to  writing  music.  becau> 
I  could  sit  down  and  do  that— it  won't  be  v  ei 
good,  but  I  could  do  it."  He  goes  w ith  the  mus- 
analogy,  a  bit  opaquely.  What  he  seems  to  □ 
saying,  without  actually  saying  it.  is:  walkin 
away  from  the  work  of  being  a  musician,  or 
professional  cyclist,  is  one  thing,  but  walkin 
away  from  the  adulation,  the  glory,  and.  wel- 
the  sense  of  mattering  is  really,  really  tougl 
""Do  you  have  the  opportunity  to  step  out  o 
stage  in  front  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  i 
That's  the  component  that  goes  away.  Thci 
would  be  hard  for  Sheryi.  That  would  be  hari 
for  an  athlete.  Hard  for  me.  It's  a  transition. 

"You  know,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  thi 
I  originally  was  doing  that  drive."  Armstron 
say  s.  recalling  the  road  trip  he  w^  taking  w  he 
he  got  Crow  "s  BlackBerry  message  about  he 
illness.  '"The  breakup  was  stressful  for  me."  h 
explains,  but  so  was  "this  moment  of  really  n 
alizing  your  life  will  never  be  the  same  again.- 
Still,  he  adds.  "I  have  zero  regrets."'  He's  happ 
with  his  life  right  now.  and.  like  Crow,  prefer 
to  look  at  the  positiv  e  aspects  of  the  relation 
ship  they  had.  "I  said  this  when  we  were  tc; 
gether.  and  I  stick  with  it:  I've  never  loved 

woman  like  I  love  Sheryi  Crow I  had  tw 

great  years  w ith  an  awesome  lady." 

In  Indianapolis.  Crow  tells  me.  "Life's  jus 
messy.  It  just  is."  About  Armstrong,  she  say: 
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I  think  we  still  really  love  each  other.  I  def- 
tiitely  still  love  him  and  always  will  love  him. 
Hid  he  was,  I  think,  the  biggest  teacher  for 
ne  in  my  life.  I  learned  about  myself  in  that 
elationship,  for  better  or  for  worse." 

When  I  ask  Crow  what  she  learned,  she 
hinks  about  it  for  a  while,  then  says,  "I  don't 
tnow  if  I  can  really  address  that  without 
ounding— without  being  too  pointed." 

Crow  says  something  else  that  sounds  point- 
d— at  least  in  terms  of  how  a  fan's  expectations 
>f  how  her  life  should  unfold  might  differ  from 
ler  own,  and  I  detect  a  bit  of  hurt  in  her  voice 
Mien  she  says  it.  "People  speculate  all  the  time 
is  to  why  I'm  not  married  and  why  it  has  not 
forked  out,  and  there  are  a  couple  things  about 
hat,"  she  says,  referencing  relationships  she 
lad  prior  to  Armstrong.  (Though  she  does  not 
lame  them,  that  group  would  include  guitarist 
:ric  Clapton  and  actor  Owen  Wilson.)  "I  think 
hat  if  I  wanted  to  be  married  I  would  be  mar- 
led by  now.  And,  for  whatever  reason,  I  haven't 
lone  it.  I've  picked  people  who've  helped  me  to 
lot  make  that  happen.  Maybe  unconsciously 
>r  subconsciously  you  choose  people  that  are 
joing  to  fulfill  your  prophecy  or  whatever." 
Interestingly,  there's  a  verse  in  "Riverwide" 
hat  goes,  "Tell  ma  I  loved  the  man  /  Even 
hough  I  turned  and  ran.")  But  she  adds,  "I  feel 
eally  lucky  that  I've  really  loved  deeply,  and 
hat's  more  than  I  can  say  about  a  lot  of  people 
vho've  been  married  for  20  years." 

Even  when  they  were  a  couple,  it  was  hard 
to  get  Crow  and  Armstrong  in  the  same 
oom  together.  After  a  solid  month  of  back- 
md-forth  over  schedules,  they  had  met  me  in 
Austin  on  January  23.  on  the  backyard  patio 
)f  the  ranch  house  where  they  were  then  liv- 
ng,  while  their  Spanish-tiled  marital  mansion 
vas  being  built  down  the  street.  The  smell  of 
reshly  folded  laundry  was  in  the  air  as  the 
:ouple  sat  side  by  side.  Rumors  had  recently 
urfaced  that  Armstrong  had  broken  up  with 
Zrow  over  the  holidays,  and  I  took  with  me 
i  printout  of  a  gossip-column  item  which 
eported  that  Armstrong's  family  members, 
>ne  of  whom  supposedly  called  him  a  "cad." 
vere  trying  to  get  him  to  reconsider.  "Is  there 
iny  reality  to  any  of  that?"  I  asked. 

"We're  split  up  right  now."  Crow  said  ac- 
dly.  But  when  I  inquired  if  they'd  set  a  wed- 
ling  date,  she  was  noncommittal. 

"Is  there  anything  about  marriage  that 
cares  you?"  I  asked  next. 

"What  is  this,  therapy  or  something?" 
Armstrong  said  with  an  infectious  laugh, 
rhen,  nodding  to  Crow:  "You  take  it." 

"I  like  the  idea  because  it  forces  you  to  re- 
illy  investigate  the  best  parts  of  yourself  and 
ilso  address  the  weakest  parts  of  yourself," 
he  said  then.  "You  grow  to  be  a  better  hu- 
nan  being  because  you're  with  somebody 
vho  encourages  that." 

When  it  was  Armstrong's  turn,  he  brought 
ip  the  specter  of  his  divorce,  which,  he  said, 


"was  an  unfortunate  meaningful  experience 
for  me,  and  so  it's  normal  that,  having  been 
there  once  and  having  failed  it,  I  have  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  fear  and  respect  for  [marriage]. 
But  having  said  all  that,  I've  never  loved  a 
woman  like  I  love  Sheryl."  He  reached  over 
and  patted  Crow's  arm.  "We  have  our  mo- 
ments," he  continued.  "But  there's  never  been 
a  woman  that  gets  me  running  back  faster." 

I  left  just  as  the  couple  got  into  what  sound- 
ed like  a  playful  argument  about  Crow's  stated 
desire  to  learn  how  to  cook.  Armstrong  pre- 
dicted it  would  never  happen. 

"Why  bet  against  me  when  you  can  bet 
on  me?"  Crow  asked. 

"She  made  the  girls  some  cookies  the  oth- 
er night.  And  burned  them."  he  replied. 

I  thought  they  sounded  as  if  they  were  mar- 
ried already,  but  1 1  days  later  they  announced 
their  breakup,  and  so,  in  Indianapolis.  I  ask 
Crow  what  was  really  happening  in  Austin 
when  I  visited.  She  tells  me  that  they  were  still 
moving  "full  speed  ahead"  in  terms  of  the 
wedding,  but  adds,  "Without  saying  too  much, 
there  were  things  that  were  too  obviously  not 
working  for  us  as  a  couple  at  that  point." 

One  of  the  last  things  that  Sheryl  Crow 
tells  me  during  our  steak  dinner  is  "The 
stage  is  a  great  place  to  visit,  but  I  don't 
want  to  live  there  anymore."  It's  an  under- 
standable sentiment  for  someone  who's  had 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  nearly  every  facet  of 
her  life  over  the  last  few  months  and  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  her  career,  reportedly 
played  542  concerts  in  27  months.  But  I'm 
not  sure  I  buy  it.  After  spending  parts  of 
June  and  July  making  up  shows  that  she 
canceled  following  her  diagnosis,  Crow  is 


now  scheduled  to  go  out  on  a  joint  tour  with 
John  Mayer  through  October.  And  the  smile 
on  Crow's  face  after  a  few  songs  at  the  Mu- 
rat  leaves  me  with  the  suspicion  that,  to  use 
an  old  FM-radio  chestnut,  Rocktober  may 
segue  into  Crow-vember  if  she  keeps  having 
fun.  That  smile,  and  something  else  she  told 
me:  i  still  feel  bruised.  I  still  feel  really  raw 
and  vulnerable— not  just  from  the  breakup 
but  the  whole  experience  of  what  happened. 
And  I  can  only  compare  it  to  having  a  giant 
tear  in  my  chest  that  feels  like  any  moment 
it's  going  to  surface.  But  the  nice  thing  about 
my  job  is  that  there  is  a  catharsis  that  I  get  to 
experience  when  I  play  some  of  this  stuff." 

I  think  I  can  hear  that  catharsis  in  her  voice, 
which  sounds  strong  and  warm.  The  crowd  of 
thick-necked  midwestern  lugs  and  their  slim 
blonde  dates  is  making  her  feel  welcome,  danc- 
ing in  their  seats  and  turning  "If  It  Makes  You 
Happy"  into  a  ringing  sing-along.  And  though 
Crow  has  told  me  that,  like  "Riverwide"  (which 
in  the  end  she  doesn't  perform  this  night),  a  lot 
of  the  songs  from  Wildflower  are  "really  hard 
for  me  to  play  right  now"— given  their  prov- 
enance—she doesn't  seem  to  wrestle  with  them 
at  all.  Indeed,  except  to  tell  the  crowd  that  "It's 
really  nice  to  be  playing  music,"  Crow  makes 
no  reference  to  the  events  of  the  winter,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  show,  she  is  literally  shaking  her 
ass  for  the  audience.  During  her  encore,  she 
has  a  good  laugh  when  she  tries  out  a  new  bass 
on  "Soak  Up  the  Sun,"  but  realizes  that  the  in- 
strument is  not  turned  on. 

"That's  how  you  know  we're  really  live," 
Crow  tells  the  crowd  with  a  giddy  look  on 
her  face.  "When  we  fuck  up." 

Sometimes,  that's  how  you  know  you're 
alive,  too.  □ 
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.com;  cufflinks  by  PAUL  SMITH,  from  Paul 
Smith,  NYC,  or  call  212-627-9770.  Bottom, 
JAY  penske  styled  by  Amy  Hall  Browne. 
PAGE  82:  Neil  Rodgers  for  celestineagency 

.com.  PAGE  121:  MICHAEL  PENA'S  JIL  SANDER 

suit  from  Jil  Sander,  NYC;  RALPH  LAUREN 
purple  LABEL  shirt  and  tie  from  selected 
Ralph  Lauren  stores,  or  call  888-475-7674; 
Cartier  watch  from  all  Cartier  boutiques,  or 
call  800-CARTIER;  Deda  Coben  for 
celestineagency.com.  PAGES  126-27:  Hilary 
Swank's  JIL  SANDER  shirt  from  Jil  Sander, 
NYC  and  Chicago,  or  call  800-704-7317; 
bottega  veneta  shorts  from  Bottega  Veneta 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  call  877-362-1715,  or 
go  to  bottegaveneta.com;  manolo  blahnik 
sandals  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC, 
or  call  212-582-3007.  PAGE  129:  LA  PERLA 
MARE  bikini  top  from  La  Perla  boutiques 
nationwide  and  Absolutely  Suitable,  Miami 
Beach,  or  call  866-LAPERLA,  or  go  to 
laperla.com.  PAGE  130:  ZEMMERLI  tank  top 
from  Jussara  Lee  and  La  Petite  Coquette, 
both  in  NYC,  or  call  212-242-4128  or  212- 
473-2478;  LA  PERLA  MARE  bikini  bottom  from 
Soleil  Toile,  Westport.  Conn.,  or  call  866- 
LAPERLA,  or  go  to  laperla  com.  PAGE  131: 
BOTTEGA  VENETA  dress  from  Bottega  Veneta 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  call  877-362-1715,  or 


go  to  bottegaveneta.com.  PAGES  132-33:  TONY 
BENNETT'S  BRIONI  suit  from  Brioni  stores 
nationwide,  or  call  212-376-5777;  TURNBULL  & 
ASSER  shirt  from  Turnbull  &  Asser,  NYC 
and  L.A.,  or  call  877-887-9285;  tiffany  &  CO. 
watch  from  Tiffany  &  Co.,  or  call  800-526- 
0649.  Women's  capezio  shoes  from  Capezio, 
NYC,  or  call  212-586-5140.  PAGE  145: 
SHERYL  CROW'S  NINA  RICCI  top  from  Neiman 
Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  nina-ricci 
.fr;  J  brand  pants  from  Hilary  Rush,  L.A.; 
Deda  Coben  for  celestineagency.com. 
PAGE  147:  ERES  bodysuit  from  all  Eres 
boutiques,  or  call  800-340-6004,  or  go  to 
eresparis.com;  for  KAVIAR  AND  KIND  necklace, 
call  310-659-8857,  or  go  to  kaviarkind.com; 
for  CARTIER  watch,  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go 
to  cartier.com.  PAGE  149:  DONNA  KARAN 
slip  from  Neiman  Marcus  and  Nordstrom 
stores  nationwide.  PAGE  172:  Top,  for  KATHY 
kohner  ZUCKERMAN'S  sweatshirt  by 
element,  go  to  beckersurf.com;  for  shorts  by 
LEVI'S  capital  E,  go  to  levi.com;  for  flip-flops 
by  URBAN  outfitters,  go  to  urbanoutfitters 
.com.  TUBESTEAK'S  sweatshirt  and  T-shirt 
by  free  CITY,  from  Free  City  Super  Store, 
Malibu,  Calif.;  for  shorts  by  LOST  BOARD,  go 
to  valsurf.com.  Janine  Israel  for 
celestineagency.com.  PAGES  174-75:  For  SALLY 
SACHSE'S  shirt  by  J.  CREW,  go  to  jcrew.com; 
for  T-shirt  by  QUICKSILVER,  go  to  quicksilver 
.com;  jeans  by  DISH,  from  selected  retailers 
nationwide  and  in  Canada,  or  go  to 
dishdesignshop.com.  LARRY  shaws  shirt  by 
SHAGG  downtown,  from  Fred  Segal,  L.A., 
or  call  310-394-7535;  for  jeans  by  wrangler, 
go  to  urbanoutfitters.com;  for  belt  by  J.  Crew, 
go  to  jcrew.com.  For  LINDA  OPIE'S  hooded 
T-shirt  by  IZOD,  go  to  izod.com;  for  saint 
grace  T-shirt,  go  to  valsurf.com;  for  jeans  by 
LEVI'S  capital  E,  go  to  levi.com.  For  MIKE 
NADER'S  J.  Crew  shirt,  belt,  and  flip-flops,  go 
tojcrew.com;  shorts  by  CLUB  MONACO,  from 
Club  Monaco,  NYC  patti  CHANDLER'S  top, 
tank  top,  and  jeans  by  Shagg  Downtown, 
from  Fred  Segal,  L.A.,  or  call  310-394-7535. 
mary  HUGHES'S  hoodie  by  ASTINALE,  from 
Show  Pony,  L.A.;  tank  top  by  Shagg 
Downtown,  from  Fred  Segal,  L.A.,  or  call 
310-394-7535;  for  shorts  by  FREE  PEOPLE,  go  to 
valsurf.com;  for  sandals  by  URBAN 
OUTFITTERS,  go  to  urbanoutfitters.com.  For 


DUANE  KING'S  T-shirt  by  BDG,  go  to 

urbanoutfitters.com:  shorts  by  ever,  from 
Hollywood  Trading  Company,  L.A.,  and 
Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide. 

BEAUTY 

COVER:  HILARY  SWANK'S  hair  styled  with 
KERASTASE  Nutritive  Lait  Nutri-Sculpt,  and 
Nutritive  Lumiere  Nutri-Sculpt;  Chris 
McMillan  for  Kerastase/soloartists.com.  Her 
face  moisturized  with  GUERLAIN  Orchidee 
Imperiale;  on  her  face,  Silky-Smooth 
Foundation  S.PF  12  in  Beige  Clair,  and 
Voilettes  Pressed  Powder  in  Perlee;  on  her  eyes. 
Radiant  Colour  Palette  4  Shade  Eyeshadow  in 
Touche  de  Brun,  and  Maxi  Lash  Extreme 
Volume  Mascara  in  Wonder  Black;  on  her 
cheeks,  Radiant  Blush  in  Beige  Chair;  on  her 
lips,  KissKiss  Laque  in  Fabulous  Rose; 
Christian  McCulloch  for  Magnet.  Tom 
Bachik  for  cloutieragency.com.  PAGE  52:  See 
credits  for  cover.  PAGE  59:  Sheila  Weller's 
hair  and  makeup  by  Roanna  Bales  for 
artistsbytimothypriano.com.  PAGE  78: 
Center,  MARK  BADGLEY'S  and  JAMES 
MISCHKA'S  hair  and  grooming  by  Vaughn 
Acord  for  Bumble  and  Bumble.  Bottom,  JAY 
PENSKE'S  hair  and  grooming  by  Diane 
Wiedenmann  for  Matrix/The  Wall  Group;  his 
hair  styled  with  MATRIX  MEN  Energel  Flexible 
Styling  Gel.  PAGE  82:  Gina  Monaci  for 
Kerastase.  PAGE  121:  MICHAEL  PENA'S  hair 
styled  with  matrix  men  Energel  Flexible 
Styling  Gel;  his  face  moisturized  with  LAB 
SERIES  Instant  Moisture  Gel;  on  his  lips, 
Instant  Moisture  Lip  Balm;  Natalia  Bruschi 
for  Matrix/The  Wall  Group.  PAGES  126-31:  See 
credits  for  cover.  PAGES  132-33:  Stephen 
Ramsey  for  Bumble  and  Bumble/ 
artistsbytimothypriano.com;  Elaine  Madelon 
for  Nars/artistsbytimothypriano.com; 
additional  makeup  by  Danilo  Omo  and 
Gianna  Setaro.  Vaughn  Acord  for  Bumble  and 
Bumble.  PAGES  144-49:  SHERYL  CROW'S 
hair  styled  with  MATRIX  Airtrix  Volumizing 
Styling  Spray;  Hallie  Bowman  for  Matrix/ 
The  Wall  Group.  On  her  face,  DIOR 
Diorskin  Fluide  in  Linen,  and  Diorskin 
Poudre  Libre  in  Transparent  Light;  on  her 
eyes,  1 -Colour  Powder  Mono  Eyeshadow  in 
Toffee,  and  Maximeyes  Mascara  in  Maxi 
Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Diorblush  in  Soft;  on 
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:r  lips,  Rouge  Lipliner  in  Pink  Sapphire,  and 
ddict  Rouge  a  Levres  in  Beige  Focus;  Pati 
ubroff  for  Dior/The  Wall  Group.  Ashlie 
>hnson  for  the  Wall  Group.  PAGES  150-51: 

ARK  LITTLE'S,  JOHN  KRENECKI'S, 
■TH  COMSTOCK  S,  JOHN  RICE'S,  JEFF 
(MELTS,  DAVE  CALHOUN'S,  and  LORRAINE 

3LSINGERS  makeup  and  grooming  by  Lisa 
arner  and  Jacqueline  Bush  for 
tistsbytimothypriano.com.  PAGE  165:  Nam 
3  for  Koko  Represents.  PAGE  172:  Top,  Cori 
irdo  for  J  Beverly  Hills/Magnet;  Natalia 
ruschi  for  Matrix/The  Wall  Group;  Kate  Lee 
r  Chanel/Magnet.  PAGE  194:  sherry 
vnsings  hair  by  Cyril  Auchere  for 
tistsbytimothypriano.com;  makeup  by  Gaelle 
larch  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
HERE  TO  FIND  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS:  DIOR, 
ior  boutiques  and  major  department  stores 
itionwide;  GUERLAIN,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  or 
eiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide; 
■RASTASE,  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  to 
:rastase.com;  lab  SERIES,  selected  fine 
apartment  stores,  or  go  to  labseries.com; 
atrix  and  matrix  MEN,  salons  nationwide, 
•  call  800-6-MATRIX,  or  go  to  matrix.com. 

HOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

OVER:  Location  by  Erick  Jussen  for  GE- 
rojects;  produced  on  location  by  Gabriel  Hill 
r  GE-Projects.  Dave  Wilson  and  Thomas 
hurnauer  for  supercube.net.  PAGE  34:  From 
ie  family  of  M.S.  Dora/Dora  Lives,  T.  Adler 
ooks,  Santa  Barbara.  PAGE  50:  Right,  from 
orbis.  PAGE  52:  See  credits  for  cover.  PAGE  60: 
'avid  Hume  Kennedy  for  Getty  Images. 
\GE  62:  From  Hie  Daily  Progress.  PAGE  67: 
rom  the  Collection  of  Charles  Martignette. 
^GE  70:  Center  left,  from  Getty  Images; 


bottom.  Blue  Slabs,  acrylic  on  cartridge  paper, 
111  in.  by  72 !4  in.,  from  Zaha  Hadid,  Ltd., 
London,  1982-83.  PAGE  72:  Top  right,  from  the 
Sayn-Wittgenstein  Collection.  PAGE  76: 
Rendering  by  Allied  Works  Architecture  (12), 
from  dbox  (6),  by  Jock  Pottle/Esto  (4).  Micaela 
Rossato/Patricia  McMahon  (7),  from  Sejima  & 
Nishizawa/Sanaa  (5),  by  David  Sundberg/Esto 
(8).  PAGE  80:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by 
Lisa  O'Connor/Zuma  Press,  Todd  Plitt/Getty 
Images,  Dennis  Cook/A.P.  Wide  World 
Photos,  Gary  Gershoff/wireimage.com,  Nancy 
Kaszerman/Zuma  Press.  Bennett  Raglin/ 
wireimage.com,  Jeffrey  Mayer/wireimage.com, 
Howard  Denner/Retna  UK,  Steve  Granitz/ 
wireimage.com.  George  Konig/Keystone 
Features/Getty  Images,  Dan  Herrick/KPA/ 
Zuma  Press,  Tsuni/Gamma.  PAGE  82: 
Production  by  Jennifer  Hutz;  produced  on 
location  by  Brian  Long.  PAGE  84:  From 
Comedy  Central/Everett  Collection  (2),  from 
Everett  Collection  (4),  from  NBC/Everett 
Collection  (3),  from  NBC/Photofest  (1).  PAGE 
92:  Top,  from  Gamma;  bottom,  from  Capital 
Pictures/Gamma.  PAGE  94:  Top.  from  Gamma; 
bottom,  from  Reuters.  PAGE  96:  Inset  from 
Zuma  Press/newscom.com.  PAGE  98:  Left, 
from  U.P.I.  Corbis;  right,  from  The  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune/ZumaPress/newscom.com. 
PAGE  101:  Left,  from  A.P  Wide  World  Photos; 
right,  from  U.P.I.  Corbis.  PAGE  102:  Left, 
from  Getty  Images/newscom.com;  right,  from 
Vie  San  Diego  Union-Tribune/newscom.com. 
PAGE  104:  From  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos 
(Lewis,  Wade),  from  Zuma  Press  (Wilkes). 
PAGE  112:  Large  photograph  from  Reuters 
Corbis.  PAGE  115:  Top,  from  Polaris.  PAGE  116: 
From  Universal  Pictures.  PAGE  119:  Billy  Farrell 
for  Patrick  McMullan.  PAGE  124:  By  Elise 


Amendola/A.P  Wide  World  Photos  (Bush 
sisters),  from  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos  (Capitol), 
by  Adek  Berry/AFP/Getty  Images 
(Ahmadinejad),  Brad  Barket/Getty  Images 
(Cooper),  Dennis  Brack/brackstock.com 
(Kennedy),  Zak  Brian/Gamma  (Couric, 
Winfrey),  Shane  A.  Cuomo/Corbis  (tank),  from 
DK  Limited/Corbis  (chain  saw),  by  Damian 
Dovarganes/A.P  Wide  World  Photos  (mission 
accomplished),  Eric  Draper/White  House/ 
Getty  Images  (Bush),  Pascal  Guyot/AFP/Getty 
Images  (Gore),  Brooks  Kraft/Corbis  (Marine 
One),  from  nasa  (world),  from  PictureQuest 
(burger,  devil,  handbasket,  sandwich),  by 
Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos  (Cheney),  Denis 
Scott/Corbis  (map),  David  Stoecklein/Corbis 
(boot),  Hans  Strand/Corbis  (polar  bear), 
Dennis  Van  Tine/Landov  (Cruise),  Jim 
Watson/AFP/Getty  Images  (Rove).  Roger  L. 
Wollenberg/U.PI./Landov  (seal).  PAGES  126-31: 
See  credits  for  cover.  PAGES  132-33:  Casting  by 
ML  McCarthy  for  Urban  Productions. 
PAGE  135:  Inset  from  U.P.I.  Corbis.  PAGE  137: 
Courtesy  of  Alan  Root.  PAGES  138-39: 
Courtesy  of  Alan  Root  (3,  6,  7).  PAGE  155:  Both 
from  the  Collection  of  Patricia  Bosworth. 
PAGE  168:  Bottom  inset  from  Salli  Sachse. 
PAGES  170-71:  Left,  screengrab  by  Ed  Hanna; 
right,  from  Dora  Lives  (T  Adler  Books, 
Santa  Barbara).  PAGE  172:  Top,  produced  on 
location  by  Giovanni  Jance;  Chris  Gaskill  for 
Magnet.  Bottom  left,  from  Aron  Kincaid; 
bottom  right,  from  Kathy  Kohner  Zuckerman. 
PAGE  173:  Top,  from  Tubesteak;  bottom,  from 
Kathy  Kohner  Zuckerman.  PAGES  174-75: 
Insets,  clockwise  from  top  left:  from  Salli 
Sachse,  from  Mary  Hughes,  from  Time  Life/ 
Getty  Images,  from  Patti  Chandler,  from 
Salli  Sachse,  from  Life  Photo/Larry  Shaw. 
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SHERRY  LANSING 

For  more  than  12  years,  she  acted  as  chairman 

and  C.E.O.  of  Paramount  Pictures,  but  Sherrv 

Lansing  has  left  the  Hollywood  highlife  behind 

to  embark  on  a  career  in  philanthropy, 

establishing  her  foundation  for  cancer  research 

and  education.  As  she  launches  her  latest 

venture,  Primetime-a  movement  that  offers 

retired  seniors  the  opportunity  to  give  back  by 

volunteering-Lansing  reflects  on 

self-esteem,  Netjets,  and  great  dish 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Being  in  love  with  someone  who  loves  you  back. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 
Being  dependent. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Mary  Lasker. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 
My  need  for  approval. 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Situational  ethics. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 
NetJets. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 
Charisma. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Wrinkles. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Those  who  preach  hatred  and  intolerance. 
It's  a  long  list. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"I'm  confused." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  didn't  invest  in  Starbucks,  Google,  or  Fiji  water. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 
My  husband. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 
The  ability  to  write. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Joyous  and  free. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what 
would  it  be? 

My  need  to  be  in  control. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 
It's  vet  to  come. 


What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Self-esteem.  It  didn't  come  easy. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Loss  of  hope. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 
Philanthropy. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Enthusiasm. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Loyalty,  unconditional  love,  and  sexiness,  but  not  necessarily 
in  that  order. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 
Loyalty,  trust,  and  fun. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  nonjudgment,  and  great  dish. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Joan  Didion.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez, 

and  the  writers  of  24. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 
Howard  Roark  from  The  Fountainhead. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Medical-research  scientists. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 
In  my  sleep  after  great  sex. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

America's  first  queen. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Regret  what  you  did.  not  what  you  didn't  do." 
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Vhen  you  have  nothing  to  hide  behind,  you  tend  not  to  hide  anything. 
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Made  from  pure  glacial  spring  water,  untouched,  untainted,  and  unspoiled. 
<eep  your  judgement  pure.  Drink  responsibly. 
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